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TROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS   STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Ottawa,  Tuesday,  Deckmber  27,  1859. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  convened  this  day  at 
Ottawa,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  —  President  Haskell  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  B. 
M.  Reynolds  was  appointed  Secretary' pro  tern. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  3Ir.  Wallace,  of  JVIoumoiith ;  after  which 
the  Association  was  welcomed  to  Ottawa  by  Bronson  Murray,  Esq. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  Annual  Address ;  after  which  the 
Committee  on  Programme  presented  their  report,  which  was  adopted 
as  the  order  of  business  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  GrOVV,  of  Dixon,  moved  that  the  morning  exercises  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  opened  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Fitch,  of  Peoria,  moved  that  a  committee  be  selected  on  the 
President's  Address ;  and,  the  motion  prevailing,  Messrs.  Standish, 
Fitch,  and  Eberhart,  were  selected  as  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roots,  it  was  ordered  that  all  friends  of  education 
be  requested  to  take  part  in  the  business  until  the  Secretary's  book 
arrives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitch,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  on 
Programme  be  the  business  committee  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  half-past  one  o'clock  p.m. 


TuESDAT,    \\   P.M. 

Association  assembled  according  to  adjournment.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Roots,  two  assistant  secretaries  were  appointed — Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  Rock  Island,  and  Mr.  Potter,  of  Bloomington. 
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An  Essay  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Mendota  —  subject, 
The  Teacher  s  Profession ;  lie  being  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
report  on  this  subject  at  the  present  meeting.  Report  accepted  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  and,  after  slight  discussion,  adopted. 

Mr.  Hoots,  as  one  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in 
Schools,  made  a  report,  the  chairman  being  absent. 

To  the,  Illinois  Slate  Teachers'  Associatiim : 

The  committee  to  which  a  rcsohition  in  the  following  words — ^^  JResohcd,  That 
we,  as  teachers,  consider  the  u-h"  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  all  our  schools,  and 
the  application  of  the  moral  principles  and  motives  deduced  alone  from  this  sa- 
cred volume,  indispensable  to  our  success  in  securing  the  great  object  for  which 
we  labor"  —  was  referred  at  your  last  session,  having  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, respectfully  report:  That  they  believe  that  the  plan  of  government  of 
these  United  States  recognizes  the  principle  ilmtiJirmaJoriti/ havea  right  to  cjovern 
in  things  temporal  oxi,y,  and  the  religion  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  exrlnsirc/i/  between  him  and  his  (iod.  So  far  as  his  fellow  citizens  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  a  right  to  believe  in  no  God,  one  God,  or  any  other  number  of 
Gods.  No  man  can  rightfully  be  comjx^lled  to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  ain/  re- 
I'tgion  whatever. 

As  a  plain  inference  from  these  principles,  no  religion  should  be  taught  in  a 
school  if  it  is  objected  to  by  any  one  who  is  compelled  to  contribute  in  any  manner 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

Your  committee  understand  that  the  jn-hicipal  reason  of  the  superior  claims  of 
the  Bible  upon  the  attention  of  schools  is  that  H  is  tlie  word  of  God.  The  mere 
introduction  of  the  book  into  school  as  a  revelation  from  God,  a  book  entitled 
to  more  reverence  than  the  yellow-covered  literature  of  the  day,  is  an  attempt 
to  propagate  a  religious  belief  from  which  a  minority,  including  thousands  of  the 
tax-payers  of  this  State,  dissent.  If  the  believers  in  the  Protestant-Christian  faith, 
where  they  are  a  majority,  have  a  right  to  order  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  schools, 
other  districts,  in  which  the  majority  are  of  a  different  opinion,  have  a  right  to 
order  the  reading  in  school  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  The  Book  of  Mormon,  or  the 
Age  of  Reason.  Let  us  recollect  that  in  civilized  life  no  one  man  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  do  a  portion  of  cvcnj  kind  of  work  which  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
community  demands.  It  is  better  for  each  to  select  some  one  kind  of  labor  and 
learn  to  do  it  well.  While  one  hundred  artisans,  each  doing  his  peculiar  work, 
are  required  to  perfect  a  common  needle,  shall  we  require  one  man  to  teach  all 
that  a  physical,  mental  and  moral  being  should  know  and  believe  ?  So  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  your  committee  extends,  the  provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people  is  more  ample  than  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  instruction. 

Your  committee  believe  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  drive  any  of  the  children  of 
the  State  from  the  public  schools  by  an  attempt  to  compel  the  children  to  receive 
religious  instruction  there.  They  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  an- 
nexed resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  referred  to  them. 

B.  Q.  ROOTS. 

Resolved,  That  every  teacher  should  carefully  consider  the  propriety  of  reading 
the  Bible  in  his  school,  availing  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  wise  and  the  good 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  community  in  which 
he  is  to  teach,  and  do  that  whicli  he  believes  to  be  right. 
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A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  voted  down.  Motion  was  made  to 
recommit  the  report  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Roots,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  said,  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  placing  the  report  again  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
He  didn't  know  for  himself  that  he  could  make  a  better  report.  He 
was  very  like  one  of  the  old  iron-sides  preachers,  and  spoke  right  out, 
and  hit  it  right,  generally,  the  fir,st  time,  if  he  hit  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Pope  thought  that  the  final  resolution  of  the  report  compre- 
hended the  whole  matter.  He  was  opposed  to  referring  it  back,  which, 
he  .said,  would  be  virtually  laying  it  on  the  table. 

The  report  was  accepted  by  a  large  majority. 

3Ir.  Blodgett  moved  to  adopt  the  final  resolution. 

Mr.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  said 
that  there  was  no  great  division  in  the  minds  of  those  present  as  to 
the  basis  of  our  Free-School  System.  We  agree  upon  general  points. 
England  has  failed  in  the  attempt  to  establish  free  schools,  since  each 
denomination  insists  on  uniting  religious  with  secular  training.  In 
this  country  the  remonstrances  of  this  class  have  been  most  usually 
heard  from  Catholics,  who  have  objected  to  the  severing  of  religious 
and  secular  training.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  appear 
that  Protestants  have  been  most  prominent  in  these  complaints,  de- 
manding that  their  children  should  have  a  Protestant  education  in  the 
school.  At  all  events,  the  number  there  who  have  been  willing  to 
unite  upon  secular  training  only  is  so  small  that  they  have  no  free 
schools. 

A  Free-School  System  like  our  own  comprises  the  rights  of  all  the 
sects,  and  each  demands  that  its  own  peeuliiir  system  be  not  trenched 
upon.  We  have  achieved  a  glorious  success  in  a  system  from  which 
sectarian  training  is  banished.  It  will  fail  whenever  men  of  any  creed 
having  the  power  shall  seek  to  introduce  their  own  views  of  religious 
faith. 

For  myself,  I  desire  that  my  children  may  be  taught  in  the  Protest- 
ant faith ;  but  I  must  give  that  up  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned, 
or  send  them  to  a  private  school.  I  can  not  demand  it  of  a  Free 
School.  So,  if  the  Catholic  wishes  his  child  to  be  taught  the  tenets  of 
his  church,  he  must  do  the  same.  We  all  agree  that  no  sectarianism 
can  or  must  be  taught,  and  that  denominational  religious  teaching 
must  be  surrendered  in  the  Common  School.  My  own  children  I  may 
teach  as  I  choose,  and  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  morning  and  evening, 
and  on  the  Sabbath.     On  this  basis  rests  our  Free-School  System. 

But  there  are  a  middle  class  of  duties  that  all  agree  upon,  and 
which  should  accompany  secular  training.  These  are,  obedience  to 
parents,  reverence  for  a  Supreme  Being,  a  love  of  virtue,  truth,  etc. 
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Even  ill  Irt'liind,  Archbishoi)  WnATELY  and  others  agreed  upon  .selec- 
tions of  Scripture  whicli  might  be  read  in  the  schools. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  recent  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
same  suliject  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  He  characterized  it  as 
unfortunate,  and  to  be  regretted.  In  Chicago  he  had  never  known 
but  two  instances  where  a  question  of  this  kind  came  up.  The  Rules 
of  the  Board  of  Education  required  that  the  Bible  '  be  read  in  the 
school ',  and  that  '  each  teacher  must  join  in  the  exercise  '.  In  one  of 
the  instances  referred  to,  a  teacher  came  to  him  and  said  that  a  scholar 
came  to  school  without  his  Testament.  The  teacher  knew  that  he  had 
had  one.  The  scholar  said  he  had  lost  it.  The  teacher  was  confident 
that  either  the  child,  his  parents,  or  the  priest,  had  burned  it,  and 
asked  my  advice  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  I  said,  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  go  on  quietly  and  let  that  child  alone.  Pass  him.  The  Bible 
is  read  in  your  school;  and  if  any  child  does  not  choose  to  read,  let 
him  quietly  alone." 

In  the  second  instance,  the  teacher  said  a  child  had  declined  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  I  called  attention  again  to  our  rule  that  the 
Bible  be  read  in  the  school,  and  that  all  the  teachers  should  join  in  it. 
If  any  child  is  instructed  at  home  not  to  read  the  Bible,  pass  him  by 
quietly.  In  these  three  years  past  only  these  two  cases. have  come  up, 
and  nothing  further  has  been  heard  from  them.  The  policy  in  Chica- 
go is  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  the  schools  without  note  or  comment. 
If  any  parent  objects,  we  force  no  child  to  read  it.  My  sentiments  on 
this  point  are  not  new.  I  entertained  and  inculcated  the  same  in  a 
Massachusetts  Normal  School,  and  no  Board  have  objected  to  them. 

Mr.  Wright  asked.  If  a  part  of  your  pupils  brought  the  Romish 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  would  the  Chicago  Board  sustain  them  in 
reading  from  that  version. 

Mr.  Wells. —  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Board.  For  myself,  I  never 
knew  a  case  of  the  kind.  I  should  permit  the  child  to  use  that 
version. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  of  Lasalle. —  I  have  an  objection  to  having  the 
Bible  taught  in  the  Public  Schools.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  such  selections  as  may  be  made  by  proper  religious  teachers.  The 
danger  in  such  cases  is,  the  request  might  soon  become  a  demand. 
Let  authorized  teachers  give  the  children  religious  training  at  home. 
The  practice  throws  a  firebrand  among  the  schools.  The  dominant 
party  controls  it.  If  we  (the  Catholics)  get  the  upper  hand,  we  may 
choose  to  introduce  our  training.  I  am  a  teacher ;  I  love  harmony. 
The  adoption  and  practice  of  this  resolution  will  cause  deserted 
schools. 

Mr.  Pope. —  The  resolution  covers  the  whole  subject.    Mr.  Wells's 
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views  and  course  were  entirely  just  and  proper.  The  teacher  should 
be  intelligent  enough  to  decide  in  every  case  for  himself,  and  the  res- 
olution leaves  it  with  him,  and  comprehends  no  compulsion. 

Mr.  Wells  asked  Mr.  O'Connor  if  he  understood  him  to  imply 
any  compulsion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'Connor. —  You  require  the  Scriptures  to  be  read. 

Mr.  WooDAVORTH. —  Would  3Ir.  Wells  require  the  teacher  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Wells. —  If  the  teacher  had  in  his  district  no  parents  who 
wished  the  Bible  to  be  read,  I,  for  one,  would  say  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  CuTCHEON,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Springfield,  in  commenting  upon  the  resolution,  said  it  left  the  teacher 
nothing  positive.  It  leaves  every  thing  loose.  He  is  to  go  into  a 
neighborhood,  '  consult  and  advise  with  the  wise  and  good '.  If  they 
counseled  infidelity,  he  was  to  teach  infidelity ;  if  they  suggested  the 
Bible,  he  was  to  teach  the  Bible.  (Objections  were  raised  to  claimed 
misconstruction  by  the  speaker.) 

Mr.  Roots  insisted  upon  a  specific  and  fixed  meaning  to  the  phrase 
'  wise  and  good  '. 

Mr.  CuTCHEON,  resuming,  insisted  that  the  resolution  gave  the 
teacher  nothing  fixed  and  settled.  It  advised  nothing,  but  left  all  to 
the  teacher  himself.  He  himself  was  in  favor  of  the  Bible.  He  urged 
that  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  made  a  distinction  without  a  diifer- 
ence  in  enforcing  the  listening  to  but  not  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
Let  us  take  boldly  one  position  or  the  other ;  let  us  take  ground  in 
favor  of  or  against  our  Protestant  Bible.  Because  a  few  Catholics  raise 
a  clamor,  shall  we  yield,  and  banivsh  the  Bible  from  our  schools  ? 

Mr.  Fitch  thought  the  resolution  might  answer  were  there  some 
thermometrical  Bible-reading,  a  thermometer  to  measure  and  be  the 
teacher's  guide  in  each  district.  We  wish  to  give  the  force  of  this 
Convention  in  favor  of  the  Bible.  As  to  the  individual  choice  of  the 
scholar  in  the  matter,  if  one  may  say  'I  will  not',  another  may,  and 
still  another,  and  finally  a  decision  of  the  scholars  may  settle  the  mat- 
ter. Let  us  have  something  decisive,  either  the  requiring  the  Bible 
to  be  read  in  schools,  or  its  abandonment. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Chicago,  off"ered  as  an  amendment — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  reading  of  tlie  Bible,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, in  all  our  schools. 

Mr.  Roots  asked  what  Bible  the  amendment  referred  to.  The 
Mormons  had  their  Bible  ;  the  Campbellites  their  version  ;  the  Bap- 
tists had  expended  §100,000  to  secure  a  version  of  their  own. 
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Mr.  IIujciNS  liked  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CuTCllEON.  He  believed  no 
edut-atiiiii  was  cuinplcte  that  did  not  include  moral  as  well  as  intellectual. 

Mr.  Ueslet. —  We  have  a  ]3ible  on  which  all  Protestants  agree  : 
all  sects  listen  to  its  '  reading  without  note  or  comment',  and  each 
put  their  own  construction,  and  retain  their  conviction.  But  another 
and  outside  class  come  up,  claiming  to  be  liberal,  and  make  a  violent 
outcry  against  sectarianism.  In  his  opinion,  these  last  were  among 
the  most  bitter  sectarists.  The  resolution  merely  advises  to  consult 
*  the  wise  and  good'.  Now,  these  differ  in  all  communities,  according 
to  the  standard  of  each.  In  this  question  of  the  Bible  in  schools 
extremes  meet :  liberalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  sectarians  on 
the  other,  cry  out  against  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Flagg,  of  Bureau  county. —  The  question  has  been  raised, 
What  can  this  Convention  do  in  the  matter  r"  For  himself,  he  wished 
the  Legislature  might  pass  a  law  making  it  incumbent  on  all  teachers  to 
read  the  Bible  in  school.  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  School,  he  knew 
the  circumstances.  He  sustained  the  teacher  in  that  instance.  All 
authority  in  school  is  subverted  at  once  if  every  scholar  may  decide 
for  himself.  It  will  be  another  matter  if  the  Board  choose  to  desig- 
nate exceptions;  but  until  they  do  so  it  can  not  be  left  to  the  scholar. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  resolution  that  the  teacher 
should  go  about  asking  advice.  If  the  teacher  could  not  decide  for 
himself  he  was  not  fit  to  teach.  And  now,  again,  what  kind  of  a 
Bible  do  we  want  ?  Shall  Ave  turn  from  the  translation  of  King 
James  to  'the  Bible  of  Pope  Pius  Ninth  ?  I  am  in  favor  of  our 
Protestant  Bible  as  it  stands;  it  is  our  duty  to  read  it  in  school.  We 
may  do  it  in  various  ways:  I  read  it  myself  in  my  own  school.  The 
Bible  underlies  all  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Roots  said  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  whose  report 
was  under  debate,  he  wished  to  ask  one  question.  If  the  majority 
may  rule  in  sectarian  matters  in  our  free  schools,  and  in  some  of  our 
districts  an  overwhelming  majority  places  Pai.ne's  Age  of  Reason  in 
some  of  our  schools,  will  the  gentlemen  furnish  us  some  argument  we 
can  use  in  such  a  case,  when  we  meet  with  such  a  majority  ? 

Mr.  Gow  was  not  certain  that  we  should  insist  on  a  rule  requiring 
reading  the  Scriptures.  The  rule  is  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  to  us.  The  teacher  should  ask  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  provoke  intolerance  by  intolerant  views  on 
his  own  part.  The  suggestion  of  the  resolution  to  consult  '  the  wise 
and  good'  of  the  district  is  a  wise  one  for  any  teacher.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible;  but  there  might  be  places  where  it 
would  be  better  to  forego  its  reading  than  to  continue  a  barren  and 
profitless  reading. 
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Mr.  Parker  wished  the  Convention  were  discussing  something  with 
a  nuh  to  it.  The  only  result  of  this  discussion  will  be  that  every  one 
will  go  home  and  do  his  own  way.  As  for  me,  I  read  the  Bible  in  my 
school,  and  shall  always  do  so  while  I  teach.  Once  in  Ohio  I  read  the 
Bible  and  opened  the  school  with  prayer.  They  objected,  some  of 
them.  I  told  them  if  they  wanted  me  I  would  stay,  but  I  would  not 
give  up  the  Bible  and  prayer  in  school.  The  Bible  underlies  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  and  permanent  in  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Pope  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  specifying '  King 
James's  version  ',  and  '  earnestly  '  recommending  the  same  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Princeton,  opposed  the  resolution  on  the  ground 
of  Liberty  of  Conscience.  In  this  State  every  man  is  bound  to  sup- 
port the  schools,  and  he  has  a  right  to  control  the  education  of  his 
children.  The  Bible  can  not  be  read  without  inculcating  doctrine.  If 
one  man  in  the  district  is  opposed  to  the  Bible  he  has  a  right  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Waldo  said  that  Mr.  Roots  had  claimed  the  Bible  to  be  secta- 
rian. The  Bible  was  no  more  sectarian  than  was  Grod's  rain  and  sun- 
shine. As  to  the  resolution,  in  fact  the  teachers  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  matter.  It  has  been  given  by  the  law  exclusively  into  other 
hands  —  to  the  Directors  and  Boards  of  Education.  This  circum- 
stance is  fatal  to  the  resolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  amendment  is 
the  mere  expression  of  conviction  of  a  duty. 

Mr.  Harrington. —  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  read  the  Bible  in  my 
school.  Have  never  heard  any  trouble  about  it.  He  deprecated  the 
bringing  up  of  this  matter.     It  would  do  no  good. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  rising  for  an  explanation,  deprecated  all  tests  for 
the  teacher  but  '  Is  he  honest,  and  is  he  capable  ?  ' 

Mr.  Nixon,  of  Northville. — I  am  opposed  to  the  reading  of  any 
Bible  in  school.  I  revere  the  Protestant  Bible  too  much  to  read  it 
there,  because  in  the  mixed  collection  it  is  not  received  with  the  re- 
spect I  crave  for  it.  As  to  the  Douay  version,  it  has  received  no 
sanction  from  the  Fathers.     It  binds  no  body. 

Here  the  cry  of  '  Question  ',  '  Question  ',  became  general. 

Mr.  Roots,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  presented  the 
report  under  discussion,  claimed  the  floor,  by  agreement,  to  close  the 
discussion.  He  referred  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  section  — 
^  Egypt'  —  and  his  own  experience  as  a  teacher  and  in  introducing 
other  teachers  there.  In  one  locality,  a  few  years  since,  the  Mormons 
had  a  majority  among  the  tax-payers.  He  read  the  Bible  in  his  school. 
Found  no  '  lack  of  respect',  referred  to  by  one  gentleman.  Any  one 
who  is  troubled  in  that  way  is  unfit  to  teach  school.  With  some  fur- 
ther remarks  of  a  desultory  nature  the  speaker  closed. 
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The  ainciuliiRMit  w;is  then  fiirried  iicarl}'  uniminiously. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  seven  o'eloek,  evening,  when  it 
nssembled  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Rev.  Edwaiid  Beecher,  of  Gales- 
burfr,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given.  At  the  close  of 
the  address  the  Association  adjourned  till  0  A.M.  of  Wednesday. 


Wkdnkstiav,  I)kckmi;kii  28  —  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  sinfring,  and  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Beeciier,  of  Galcsburg. 

Mr.  Etter,  of  Galva,  was  constituted  Railroad  Secretary,  to  fill  out 
return  certificates  for  members. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  3Ir.  AVoodard,  of  Chicago,  was 
chosen  Treasurer  j^^o  tern. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the  preceding  day's  proceedings  wa« 
read  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roots,  the  roll  of  the  Convention  was  commenced, 
and  a  portion  of  time  was  devoted  to  preparing  a  list  of  members. 

Mr.  HovEY  asked  if  it  would  bo  in  order  to  introduce  miscellaneous 
business  :  if  so,  he  would  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

Mr.  Fitch  objected,  that  the  Convention  had  a  roll  still  incomplete. 

Mr.  HovEY  urged  his  motion,  for  the  expediting  of  business. 

Mr.  Reynolds  seconded  Mr.  Hovey's  motion. 

Mr.  Fitch  objected  to  this  mode  of  constituting  the  Committee  on 
Nominations:  he  wished  each  district  might  nominate  its  own. 

Mr.  JuDD  sustained  Mr.  Fitch's  position. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  he  did  not  intend  to  insist  on  any  plan :  he  would 
accept  of  any  amendment.  The  precedents  are  varied.  He  only  wanted 
the  committee :  it  might  be  constituted  by  the  Chair  or  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Fitch  moved  that  a  Nominating  Committee  of  nine  be  selected 
by  the  body  —  one  from  each  Congressional  District  —  for  a  choice  of 
officers.     Carried. 

The  committee  thus  nominated  consisted  of  the. following  gentlemen  : 
First  District,  Mr.  HiCKS,  of  Galena  ;  Second,  Mr.  WoODARD,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Third,  Mr.  Heslet,  of  Earl;  Fourth,  Mr.  FiTCH,  of  Peoria; 
Fifth,  Mr.  Chamberlin,  of  Griggsville ;  Sixth,  Mr.  Clark,  of  San- 
gamon; Seventh,  Mr.  Willis,  of  Richview;  Eighth,  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Kinmundy ;  Ninth,  Mr.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reform  Schools  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Fitch,  of  Peoria,  as  follows: 
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Your  Committee,  having  considered  the  subject  of  the  resolution  referred  to 
them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  re- 
port : 

"Whereas,  A  necessity  exists  for  institutions  not  only  for  the  punishment  but 
for  the  reformation  of  tliose  young  persons  who  become  amenable  to  the  criminal 
law  of  the  State  ;  and  whereas,  our  county  jails  and  State  prisons  do  not  furnish 
such  facilities  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  are  necessary  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  youthful  offenders ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Illinois  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  (or  insti- 
tutions) for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders  of  both  sexes  as  shall  combine 
the  confinement  necessary  in  sucii  cases  with  suitable  intellectual,  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  thus  uniting  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and  the  well-trained 
scliool  with  that  of  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  repetition  of 
crime,  and  of  rendering  those  benefited  by  it  good  citizens  and  good  members 
of  society.  A.  U.  FITCH. 

Mr.  Fitch  further  made  a  verbal  report  as  to  present  condition 
and  progress  in  the  matter  of  Reform  Schools  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  course  of  his  statements  he  pronounced  the  Chicago  Reform 
School  a  failure,  so  far  as  regarded  the  results  expected  of  and  long 
claimed  for  it. 

Mr.  GrOW,  of  Dixon,  asked,  in  explanation,  if  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Fitch  as  to  the  Chicago  Reform  School  were  not  at  variance  with 
facts  given  from  authentic  sources. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  said  that  there  was  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Fitch  more  truth  than  the  best  friends  of  the  Chicago  Reform 
School  wished  there  was.  It  had  been  the  object  of  much  affection 
and  much  commendation ;  but,  under  the  late  retiring  superintendent, 
Mr.  Nichols,  it  had  not  gained  all  the  success  it  had  been  hoped  it 
would  achieve.  In  many  points  of  order  and  discipline  in  giving  the 
boys  a  systematic  training  in  labor,  mental  and  physical,  and  in  per- 
sonal habits  of  cleanliness,  it  had  (there  was  no  denying  it)  been  well- 
nigh  a  failure,  and  its  friends  must  confess  it  with  regret,  and  a  change 
in  its  plan  of  management  had  become  a  necessity.  He  believed  Mr. 
Nichols's  plan  failed  latterly  most  largely  in  '  weeding  out'  the  good 
boys  for  a  home  in  a  new  building  without  the  walls  of  the  school, 
thus  severing  them  and  their  influence  from  the  boys  of  inferior 
grades,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  merit  in  the  herd  within  the 
walls  proper.  Much  good  had  been  done  by  the  school.  He  referred 
to  the  class  of  boys  with  which  the  school  commenced,  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  Chicago  public  had  watched  and  fostered  its 
success. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  formerly  and  for  five  weeks  a  teacher  in  the  Chica- 
go Reform  School,  corroborated  the  statement  as  to  the  general  success 
of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Heywood  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table.     Carried. 
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Miss  C.  M.  Gregory,  Associate  Principal  of  Mt.  Carroll  Seminary, 
Carroll  county,  read  an  Essay  on  the  Teacher's  Field  of  Lahor. 

P.  D.  Hammond,  of  Danville,  read  an  Essay:  Influence  of  Personal 
Character  of  the   Teacher. 

Adjourned  to  half-past  one  P.M. 


Wedxesdav,  li-  o'clock  r.M. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  miscellaneous  business,  the  Conven- 
tion listened  to  Essays  as  follows  : 

Rev.  C.  FoOTE,  of  Jerseyville :     Discipline. 

Mr.  CuTCHEON,  School  Superintendent  of  Springfield :  School 
Marfi/rs. 

Also,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  F.  "VYaldo,  of  Lasalle. 

Messrs.  Higgins,  Cutcheon  and  Pope  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions. 

At  3  P.M.  a  motion  was  made  to  lay  on  the  table  the  question  set 
for  discussion  at  that  hour,  '  How  many  hours  per  day  ought  scholars 
in  the  several  grades  of  our  schools  to  be  confined  to  study? '    Carried. 

Mr.  Atkinson  moved  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  Reform  Schools, 
previously  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RoLFE  urged  the  taking  this  subject  from  the  table.  It  was 
negatived. 

On  motion,  it  was  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  Thursday 
at  10  A.M. 

The  Committee  on  '  The  Teacher's  Profession  '  presented  a  report. 

Mr.  Roots  wished  to  discuss  the  resolutions  separately. 

Mr.  Paddock  moved  to  lay  on  the  table.     Lost. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  report  suggested  nothing,  and  gave  no  sug- 
gestions for  examining  teachers. 

Mr.  WoODWORTH  moved  to  take  up  the  matter  separately.     Carried. 

The  first  resolution  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Roots  moved  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Gow  thought  that  any  change  made  must  be  a  legislative  one. 
It  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  For  himself,  he  thought  the  law 
should  be  changed,  as  now  the  teacher  was  put  upon  his  qualifica- 
tions before  a  man  who  might  be  entirely  incompetent. 

Mr.  Roots  opposed  the  resolution.  He  said  the  same  objection 
might  be  urged  even  in  the  election  of  our  chief  judges :  a  man  not 
a  lawyer  might  be  chosen.  We  can  not  control  the  people's  votes. 
We  can  not  believe  the  legislature  will  consent  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  specifying  a  profession  eligible  for  any  office. 
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Mr.  Gow  asked  if  two  wrongs  made  a  riglit. 

Mr.  KooTS. —  The  people  will  clioose  whom  they  will. 

Mr.  Pope  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  ^  the  argument  in  the 
resolution  ',  making  it  read :  ''  Resolved,  That  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers are  now  too  low." 

Mr.  Blodgett,  who  presented  the  report,  said  the  only  object  con- 
templated was  to  seek  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Convention. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  remainder  of  the  report  was,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  CrxCHEOX,  recommitted  to  a  new  committee. 

Adjourned  to  half-past  seven  p.m. 


Wednesday,  7^  p.m. 

At  the  evening  session  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Ottawa  were 
present. 

Mr.  Reynolds  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resdved,  That  the  location  of  the  next  Convention  be  left  to  a  special  commit- 
tee to  be  chosen  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Heywood  moved  to  amend  by  leaving  the  same  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Programme.     Accepted  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Fitch  moved  also  to  leave  the  fisiug  of  the  hour  of  opening 
to  that  committee. 

Mr.  CuTCHEON  considered  the  question  a  vital  one.  When  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  the  railroad  question  has  something  to 
do  with  the  location  of  the  next  Convention,  railroad  companies  may 
be  found  to  act  more  magnanimously. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  location  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  be  left  to 
the  Programme  Committee,  and  that  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  decide  upon 
and  announce  the  day  and  hour  of  organization. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Teacher's  Profession  as 

follows  :  Messrs.  Blodgett,  Cutcheon,  and  Potter. 

President  Haskell  then  said  : 

Citizens  of  Ottawa:  In  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
I  am  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  return  to  you  our  thanks  for  your 
hospitality  which  we  have  shared.  The  ordinary  duties  as  a  presiding 
officer  have  been  performed  with  little  difficulty ;  but  for  this  unfore- 
seen duty  I  find  myself  wholly  incompetent,  for  empty,  sounding  words 
can  not  convey  to  you  the  true  gratitude  that  pervades  every  heart  in 
the  Association.  What  can  be  said  to  assure  you  of  the  lasting  obli- 
gations under  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the  kind,  the  full,  the 
noble  hospitality  which  you  have  so  generously  showered  upon  us ! 
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We  are  all  telegraphers.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  lines  in  con- 
stant operation,  as  uieiubers,  male  and  female,  have  met  here  and  ex- 
claimed, '  What  friends  these  people  are  !  how  well  they  entertain  us  ! 
what  interest  they  have  in  our  work  ! '  you  would  know  that  our  hearts' 
strongest  currents  proclaim  your  unbounded  hospitality.  As  we  go 
forth  to  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  lines  will  ever  be  in  opera- 
tion, proclaiming  your  kind  treatment  and  warm  friendship.  We  have 
eaten  of  your  abundance,  warmed  by  your  firesides,  dreamed  dreams  of 
peace  and  happiness  beneath  your  hospitable  roofs;  and  we  have 
shared  in  the  hopes  of  your  future  and  been  proud  of  your  preemi- 
nence. 

If  aught  were  needed  besides  the  hospitality  of  your  homes  to  assure 
us  that  you  are  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  which  demands  our  en- 
ergies, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unasked  and  generous  appropriation 
made  by  your  city  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  Association.  Your 
citizens  and  your  public  officers  have  shown  a  like  hospitality  toward 
us. 

Citizens  of  Ottawa !  thrice  blessed,  thrice  honored,  for  the  kindness 
showered  upon  us  poor  knights  of  schooldom  !  live,  long  live  in  our 
hearts'  best  wishes !  As  we  travel  down  life's  checkered  vale,  you 
will  be  the  last  forgotten  and  the  best  remembered. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Avery,  of  Ottawa,  in  response,  said  the  session 
of  the  Convention  had  warmly  enlisted  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
this  community.  We  have  had  other  conventions  here ;  none  of  this 
elevated  class.  Other  conventions  select  men  for  office.  It  is  your 
duty  as  teachers  to  make  men  fit  to  hold  office.  The  speaker  referred 
to  the  growth  and  progress  of  education  in  Illinois,  and  claimed  that  a 
large  benefit  was  conferred  on  any  community  by  a  convention  like  the 
present  assembling  within  its  midst. 

Closed  with  singing  '  Old  Hundred  '. 

Adjourned  to  9  a.m.  Thursday. 


Thursday,  December  29  —  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Association  opened  with  prayer  by  Kev.  C.  D.  Hammond. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  Wednesday's  proceedings  was  presented 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  Eberhart  moved  to  hear  report  of  Committee  on  Nomination. 

Mr.  WooDARD,  of  Committee  on  Nomination,  presented  the  follow- 
ing: 
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The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  candidates  for  officers  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  3-ear  liave  attended  to  that  duty,  and  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

Fresident  —  J.  V.  X.  Standish,  of  Galesburg. 

Vice-PresidenU — G.  G.  Lyon,  of  Rockford;  William  S.  Wood,  of  Dixon;  Mai;- 
RiCE  O'CoNxou,  of  Lasalle  ;  H.  A.  Calkins,  of  Peoria ;  W.  M.  Baker,  of  Quincy ; 
B.  R.  Hawlky,  of  Rosemond ;  George  Bragdon,  of  Centralia ;  J.  B.  Parker,  of 
Carbondale. 

Commitiec  on  Programme  —  S.  M.  Cutcheox,  Springfield;  E.  C.  Delano,  Chica- 
go ;  0.  Springstead,  Lee  Centre. 

Recording  Secretary  —  W.  Woodard,  Chicago. 

C'orrenpondmg  Secretary  —  G.  G.  Alvord,  Geneseo. 

Treamrer  —  N.  Wood  worth,  Warren. 

W.  WOODARD,  in  behalf  of  Committee. 

Ou  motion,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  was  given  by  the 
President  for  the  above  candidates,  who  were  declared  unanimously 
elected. 

Messrs.  Heywood,  Fitch,  and  Pope,  were  chosen  to  conduct  the 
newly-elected  President,  Mr.  Standish,  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Standish,' on  taking  his  seat,  briefly  acknowledged  the  honor 
paid  him. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  skill  and  ener- 
gy with  which  our  late  President,  Mr.  Haskell,  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  matter  of  the  Reform-School  Report  was 
taken  up.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Rolfe, 
Heywood,  Eberhart,  Roots. 

After  discussion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  three  —  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Fitch,  and  Hovey. 

Mr.  Fitch,  of  committee  to  whom  the  same  was  referred,  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  President's  Address, 
having  considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we,  in  testimony  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  address  and  our  inability  to  do  it  justice  in  a  set  of  resolutions, 
would  respectfully  request  him  to  prepare  a  copy  for  publication  in  the  Illinois 
Teacher  and  the  Home  and  School  Journal. 

A.  H.  FITCH,  for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject-matter  of  a  Delegate  Conven- 
tion have  considered  the  same,  and  respectfully  report  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
take  any  further  action  thereon. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
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Mr.  HoVEY,  of  Bloomington,  addressed  the  Cluiir.  He  said  that 
it  had  been  truly  remarked  that  A^ery  many  important  educational 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  by  this  Association.  It  goes  out 
to  tlie  people  with  a  power.  Illinois  has  done  much  as  a  State  in  the 
cause  of  Public  Instruction,  but  she  has  yet  much  to  do.  We  have  a 
Free-School  Law.  We  have  a  Normal  University.  The  former  is  not 
all  we  need ;  nor  can  the  latter  supply  all  the  demands  for  the  means 
of  educating  and  training  our  teachers.  More  must  be  done.  See 
what  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing to  qualify  teachers.  He  would  present  the  following  to  the  con- 
sideration and  for  the  action  of  this  Association  : 

WiiKREAS,  Several  States  expend  annually,  under  the  control  of  their  State 
School  Officers,  liberal  sums  of  money  in  the  maintenance  of  temporary  Normal 
Schools,  more  commonly  known  as  'Teachers' Institutes';  and  wlicrms  our  next 
neighbor,  Wisconsin,  by  the  advice  of  Chancellor  Barxard,  has  appropriated  sev- 
en thousand  dollars  annually  for  this  purpose,  thereby  recognizing  the  great  fact 
that  these  Institutes,  vigorously  conducted,  are  of  great  service  to  the  public 
schools  by  communicating  knowledge  and  zeal  to  teachers ;  and  whereas,  if  Illinois 
does  not  do  this  she  must  be  distanced  in  the  race  of  educational  progress  artong 
the  masses  by  her  sister  States ;  therefore, 

Jicsolvcd,  That  for  the  completion  of  educational  agencies  in  this  State  necessa- 
r}'  to  render  more  efficient  the  working  of  our  great  Free-School  System,  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  a  lavish  and  enormous  waste  of  money  on  incompetent 
teachers,  the  small  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  ought  to  be  ap})ropriated 
for  the  support  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Mr.  HovEY  continued  :  He  would  move  the  adoption  of  the  above, 
and  would  give  his  reasons  therefor.  About  thirty  counties  in  Illi- 
nois have  power  and  influence  enough  within  themselves  to  hold  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  and  they  have  universally  been  pronounced  to  have 
paid  all  they  cost  in  their  results  in  the  schools.  But  in  sixty  coun- 
ties of  our  State  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done.  These  must  re- 
ceive aid  from  abroad,  or  no  Institutes  can  be  held.  Again :  In  the 
above-named  thirty  counties  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  put 
their  hands  into  their  own  pockets  and  meet  the  expenditures  for  the 
Institutes.  Should  not  the  State,  that  receives  the  benefit,  furnish  the 
means  to  educate  its  teachers  by  appropriations  for  these  Institutes  in 
every  county  ?  Massachusetts  has  appropriated  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose.  Ought  not  Illinois  to  appropriate  one  hundred 
dollars  annually  to  each  of  her  counties  for  an  Institute  in  each  ?  The 
speaker  urged  that  the  actual  benefits  of  the  appropriation  would  vastly 
exceed  the  amount  expended.  He  urged  that  the  State  should  appro- 
priate ten  thousand  dollars  each  for  an  Agricultural  School  and  Teach- 
ers' Institute. 

Rev.  Mr.  Waldo,  of  Lasalle,  followed  in  the  same  strain,  urging 
the  value  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  training  the  teachers  of  our  com- 
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mon  schools.  To  give  them  more  efficiency,  these  Institutes  need 
more  funds.  Many  of  the  friends  of  education,  thoroughly  capable 
for  the  work,  can  not  afford  to  give  their  time.  He  strongly  urged 
that  the  State  should  follow  the  example  of  other  States  in  aiding 
these  important  helps  to  educational  progress. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Danville,  said  that  no  preceding  topic 
brought  before  the  Association  appealed  to  his  sympathy  and  feelings 
more  than  this.  Coming  from  a  part  of  the  State  where  less  interest 
was  felt  in  this  matter,  he  even  more  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
legislative  aid. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Ottawa,  continued  the  argument  and  attested  to  the 
value  of  the  Institutes.  His  own  county,  in  some  instances,  had  aided 
the  Institute;  but  the  true  and  proper  source  of  aid  was  the  State.  He 
thought,  however,  at  the  outset,  it  might  be  better  to  ask  for  a  less 
sum  than  that  named,  from  the  greater  probability  of  obtaining  it.  He 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Association  should  seek  that  the  ap- 
propriation asked  should  be  disbursed  by  a  committee  of  nine,  selected 
one  from  each  Congressional  District.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  one 
near  him,  he  would  move  to  add  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Chicago,  thought  the  amendment  was  premature. 
Let  us  try  to  get  the  appropriation  before  we  take  an  action  how  it 
shall  be  expended.  He  would  move  to  .strike  out  also  from  the  origin- 
al resolution  the  part  referring  to  the  disposition  of  the  money.  (Mr. 
HovEY  accepted  the  amendment.)  He  did  not  consider  the  teachers 
were  asking  a  beneficence  or  aid  from  the  State,  but  an  aid  to  general 
educational  advancement,  and  it  should  be  urged  on  the  Legislature 
in  that  light.  It  can  be  shown  to  them  that  it  will  be  money  saved 
ten-fold.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  will  do  as  they  say. 
Teaching  should  be  a  profession ;  teachers  should  be  better  qualified. 
By  improving  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  the  schools  are  better, 
the  scholars  better  trained ;  and  thus  the  benefit  comes  home  to  the 
tax-payers.  These  Institutes  should  be  so  frequent  and  so  located  that 
eveiy  teacher  in  the  State  may  avail  himself  of  them. 

Mr.  Springstead  considered  the  subject  one  of  the  weightiest  im- 
portance. It  must  not  be  hurried  or  hastened.  Another  session  of 
this  body  meets  before  the  next  Legislature.  The  matter  should  rest 
with  a  judicions  committee,  to  be  again  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  Allis,  of  Joliet,  said  that  his  heart  was  in  the  subject  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes.  He  hoped  they  would  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
manded in  Illinois.  He  was  in  favor  of  cautious  and  well-considered 
action. 
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Mr.  Haskell  presented  the  following : 

llcRolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  elected  to  report  at  our  next  ses- 
sion facts  and  statistics  showing  the  importance  and  necessity  of  our  State  aiding 
counties  in  the  organization  and  conducting  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Mt.  Morris,  hoped  the  committee  would  draft  a  bill  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature. 

Mr.  Eberiiart,  of  Chicago,  hoped  the  whole  subject  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  including  Mr.  Hovey's  original  resolution. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  HovEY  and  Mr.  Haskell  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

A  motion,  by  Mr.  Stone,  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  memo- 
rialize the  next  Legislature  on  the  subject  was  lost. 

Mr.  HovEY,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  Mr.  Bateman,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Wells,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  were  chosen  as  the  committee. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  return  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
city  and  people  of  Ottawa  for  their  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have 
provided  for  its  members. 

Resolved,  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  railroads  which  have  granted  free  return 
tickets  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  viz:  Great  Western;  Chicago,  Alton 
and  St.  Louis ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  and  Chicago  and  Galena  Union 
Railroads. 

Resolved,  That  the  educational  journals  of  our  State  are  well  worthy  of  our  pa- 
tronage and  cooperation. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  the  lUinois 
Teacher  and  the  Northwestern  Home  ami  School  Journal  for  publication. 

D.  HIGGINS, 

S.  M.  CUTCHEOX, 

W.  S.  POPE. 

Mr.  Hicks,  of  Galena,  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the  late  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  regard  to  graded  and  union  schools, 
and  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  school  officers  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Blue  Island,  offered  the  following,  which  was  ta- 
bled : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  the  various  school  districts 
of  this  State  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  purchase  libraries  of  our  own  book- 
sellers at  home,  making  their  own  selections,  rather  than  to  purchase  libraries  se- 
lected for  them  by  eastern  booksellers. 

After  some  other  unimportant  details  of  business,  the  Convention 
finally  adjourned  at  12  M.  Thursday. 
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The  speaker  commenced  by  alluding  to  his  pleasure  experienced  in 
coming  before  this  bod^-.  He  referred  to  his  own  early  association 
with  educational  matters  in  this  State,  which  he  first  visited  in  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  on  an  educational  mission  connected  with  the  founding  of 
Illinois  College.  Illinois  was  then  twelve  years  old  as  a  State,  and 
had  a  population  of  157,000.  Sangamon  District  was  then  the  great 
centre  of  immigration  :  Northern  Illinois  was  a  wilderness.  A  year 
after  the  establishment  of  Illinois  College  Prof.  Turner  and  Prof.  Post 
took  an  exploring  tour  northward,  and  stopped  at  the  then  incipient 
village  of  Chicago.  Putnam  count)'  was  then  the  farthest  north  : 
all  the  rest  was  an  Indian  territory.  The  speaker  showed  a  little 
pocket  map  which  was  his  own  companion  of  travel  at  that  time.  In 
the  year  1837  he  undertook  another  Illinois  tour.  Ottawa  was  then 
a  small  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  river.  On  the 
opposite  shore  was  then  only  an  awakening  promise  of  something,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  proposed  canal,  which  was  to  do  something 
for  Ottawa.     He  then  canvassed  the  State  on  an   educational  mission. 

Thus  having  seen  the  cause  of  education  in  Illinois  in  its  infancy 
and  its  progress,  it  is  with  feelings  few  can  appreciate  that  I  stand  be- 
fore this  great  association.  I  am  to  address  you  on  Mind,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  the  great  end  of  education.  The  subject  is 
exceedingly  general :  I  shall  try  to  seek  specific  application  of  it. 

Mind  is  the  source  of  every  thing.  Matter  sprang  from  the  mind 
of  God,  the  source  of  all  things  ;  and  the  created  mind  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  His  purpose  in  giving  us  his  image  was  to  make 
us  fellow  laborers  with  him.  Thus  education  is  invested  with  the 
sublimest  interest. 

A  fundamental  work  should  be  to  understand  what  mind  is.  We 
may  know  much  of  mind,  and  yet  fall  below  a  realization  of  it.  We 
may  know  much  of  an  apple-tree  by  plates,  from  the  herbarium,  and 
from  full  descriptions ;  yet,  if  one  has  never  seen  an  apple-tree,  to 
what  practical  purpose  is  the  knowledge  thus  gained  ?  So  we  must 
know  the  true  life  of  the  mind  in  its  true  and  glorious  sunlight. 

Some  influences  have  retarded  our  knowledge  and  idea  of  what 
mind  is.     The  first  is,  neglecting  matter.     This  may  sound  paradoxi- 

y 

*  Abstract  of  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ottawa 
Tuesday  evening,  December  27th,  1859.-   By  Rev.  Edward  Beechee,  D.D.,  of  Galesburg. 
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cal;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  leading  systems  of  philosophy  —  the 
Platonists,  the  Gnostics,  and  others  —  have  begun  by  deprecating  the 
material  system.  They  have  taught  at  the  outset  that  mind  was  only 
clo"-''ed  by  matter,  from  which  it  was  first  necessary  to  divorce  it. 
Students  read  in  Ecclesiastical  History  know  well  that  to  this  are  tracea- 
ble the  corporal  tortures.  The  asceticism  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  fed 
by  such  teaching :  instead  of  appreciating  the  powers  and  functions 
of  this  glorious  physical  frame,  they  began  by  treading  it  under  foot. 
Even  now  the  body  is  at  a  discount  in  the  entire  Christian  world.  Its 
true  power  and  place  are  not  understood  as  they  should  be.  The  re- 
lations of  matter  to  wealth  have  been  well  studied  ;  but  those  to  the 
mind  have  been  neglected,  or  not  duly  appreciated.  The  analogies  of 
matter  to  mind  have  been  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  fear  through- 
out Intellectual  Philosophy.  The  philosophers  have  tried  to  look  on 
mind  abstract  from  matter. 

The  lecturer  believed  that  such  a  policy  was  at  war  with  education. 
Let  us  first  consider  how  mind  enters  the  world  for  the  development 
we  seek  for  it.  It  is  not  simple  mind,  as  we  conceive  of  God  and 
angels,  but  comes  in,  and  united  with,  a  corporeal  system.  We  can 
educate  those  only  who  are  in  the  body,  and  only  by  means  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  wrong  to  conclude  that  this  corporeal  system  is  at  war 
with  education.  When  we  build  a  school-house  we  adapt  it  to  its  uses. 
So  God,  when  he  built  the  world  as  his  school-house,  took  care  to 
build  it  to  answer  that  purpose  in  the  best  manner.  .  And  yet  this 
has  been  overlooked,  or  plainly  denied.  For  instance,  Dugald  Stew- 
art says  that  "  the  analogies  of  matter  are  to  be  strictly  guarded 
against  as  a  principal  error  " ;  but  he  is  forced  to  add,  in  another 
place,  that  "  the  words  that  express  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  all 
borrowed  from  objects  of  our  senses  ".  And  this  is  so.  I  defy  a  lan- 
guage to  be  made  that  shall  be  otherwise. 

Again :  We  can  only  reach  mind  through  and  by  means  of  the 
material  senses.  There  all  our  knowledge  originates.  The  mind  acts 
by  the  action  of  the  material  senses,  and  only  by  their  means  can  we 
know  when  it  is  in  action  —  by  consciousness;  and  we  can  adopt  no 
outward  signs  until  these  are  established  by  such  consciousness. 
Thus  all  the  value  or  truth  there  may  be  in  Phrenology  follows  the 
preceding  consciousness.  In  expressing  by  outward  signs  we  make 
use  of  language,  and  in  this  we  find  three  classes  of  expression :  we 
have  the  living  analogies,  in  their  full  brightness  of  life  and  color. 
Now  four  terms  make  up  an  analogy — two  of  the  natural  and  two  of 
the  spiritual  world.  Thus,  as  is  guidance  to  choice  and  action  com- 
pared to  light  to  the  eye,  so  is  light  to  the  eye  compared  with  truth  to 
the  mind  j  or,  again,  as  heat  to  the  body,  so  are  high-wrought  emo- 
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tions  to  the  mind.  Fire  is  a  term  always  understood  by  the  context, 
and  never  misunderstood.  When  we  say  a  community  is  '  all  on  fire  ', 
no  body  mistakes  our  meaning.  And  such  analogies  are  illimitable, 
and  are  found  in  all  pursuits,  arts,  and  sciences.  Mankind  in  every 
age  has  used  them  spontaneously.  God  must  have  established  these 
analogies  to  some  end ;  yet  I  know  of  no  scientific  training  to  give 
direction  to  it.  When  natural  analogy  is  happy,  it  vivifies  the  spirit- 
ual analogies.  Music  is  a  concord  of  sounds ;  and  music  quickens 
its  spiritual  analogy,  devotion. 

We  speak  of  figures  of  speech  as  accidental;  and  yet  they  all  stand 
upon  the  law  of  analogy.  There  is  a  deep  science  in  them ;  and  its 
force  is  the  same,  though  its  form  of  expression  may  vary.  Light  is 
a  figure  as  powerful  whether  the  word  be  in  Latin  or  Greek  —  lux,  or 
^wf  :  in  no  language  could  darkness  have  the  same  meaning.  Anal- 
ogies are  the  language  of  God  himself,  lying  at  the  base  of  all  lan- 
guage. God  made  the  material  world  as  a  means  of  education.  In 
unraveling  a  truth  and  organizing  it,  we  borrow  terms  from  physical 
action.  A  very  large  share  of  our  bodily  powers  are  used  to  express 
emotion.  Some  words  in  Latin,  some  bodily  motion  runs  out  into  a 
vast  number  of  English  words.  Thus  attention  (ad-tendo)  means  to 
grasp,  hold  :  we  take  the  idea  from  bodily  contact. 

And  these  are  dead  and  faded  analogies,  because  taken  from  other 
and  dead  languages.  Believe  is  Saxon  to  lean  upon;  hate  is  the 
Saxon  heat,  or  hail ;  love  is  to  draw  toward;  to  hnow  is  to  tahe — so 
our  phrase  '  do  you  take?'  is  true  to  the  analogy.  There  is  still  an- 
other class  of  primitive  words  not  yet  resolved  ;  but  as  we  advance  we 
get  nearer  and  nearer,  and  all  true  to  this  doctrine  of  analogy. 

With  this  view  of  language  we  may  pass  to  the  classification  of  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  these  may  be  set  forth  by  a  philosophical  use  of 
analogy.  A  '  pure  mental  language '  has  been  the  aim  of  all  mental 
philosophers  heretofore ;  yet  they  can  not  and  have  not  escaped  from 
the  analogies  of  matter ;  and  when  these  very  philosophers  themselves 
would  use  a  most  forcible  illustration,  they  do  it  by  the  use  of  analogy. 

At  the  basis  of  the  classification  lie  the  analogies  of  life  and  health, 
their  dependency  and  co-relation.  All  are  interlocked  —  heart,  brain, 
stomach,  lungs  —  and  life  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  whole. 
Life  is  the  result  of  material  processes.  What  is  a  thing  good  for 
that  is  not  alive  ?  And  this  idea  of  life  may  be  transferred  to  the 
mind.  To  make  the  mind  alive  is  the  true  end  of  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy. Mind  is  a  system  of  powers  and  capacities.  It  has  regular 
functions,  susceptible  of  disease  and  death.     In  some  of  the  Philoso- 
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phies  the  mind  is  spoken  of  without  reference  to  its  capacities  for  dis- 
ease aud  death ;  and  such  philosophy  falls  cold  and  powerless. 

The  centre  of  the  vital  powers  of  body  is  the  heart :  the  centre  of 
the  vital  powers  of  mind  in  all  human  society  is  the  heart,  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  should  grasp  this  and  hold  it  up;  it  will  give  au 
Intellectual  Philosophy  no  man  in  real  life  will  turn  aside  from,  and 
through  the  power  of  analogies  Intellectual  Philosophy  will  be  brought 
down  to  the  sympathies  of  men. 


MEETING     OF     SCHOOL     COMMISSIONERS. 


Ottawa,  Decembek  29,  1859. 

Pursuant  to  call,  a  number  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents met  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
forming  an  association  of  such  school  officers. 

Temporary  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Wells  Wait, 
of  Lasalle,  President,  and  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  of  Sangamon,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  detennine  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting,  and  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
for  the  Association.  The  following  were  constituted  such  committee  r 
Eberhart,  of  Cook  •  Higgins,  of  Kane ;  Kelly,  of  Whiteside ; 
Cutcheon,  of  Sangamon ;  Leal,  of  Champaign. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  Committee  on  Programme  : 
Little,  of  Ogle ;  Hicks,  of  Jo  Daviess ;  Cutcheon,  of  Sangamon. 

The  Secretary  having  been  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  the  iV.  W.  Some  and  School  Jour- 
nal, the  meeting  adjourned.  WELLS  WAIT,  President. 

S.  M.  Cutcheon,  Seeretaiy. 


HINTS     FOR     IMPROVEMENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Iowa  School  Journal  : 

Allow  me  to  suggest  some  particulars  in  which  the  ordinary  course 
of  study  in  our  common  schools  seems  to  me  susceptible  of  decided  im- 
provement.    They  are  — 

I.  Too  much  time  is  usually  given  to  Mathematics.     I  do  not  say 
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that  a  knowledge  even  of  Algebra  may  not  be  wortli  having :  I  do  say 
that  it  is  clearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  ignorance  of  Chemistry  or  Ge- 
ology. A  A^ery  moderate  and  rudimentary  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  is 
all  that  youth  can  afford  to  acquire  until  they  shall  h;iYe  mastered  those 
sciences  which  underlie  all  the  processes  of  industry,  all  the  arts  con- 
ducive to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  their  lives. 

II.  Our  Readers  are  apt  to  be  made  up  of  lessons  little  calculated 
to  imbue  a  child's  mind  with  useful  ideas,  with  practical  knowledge. 
They  bear  little  relation  to  the  toils  and  struggles  which  make  up  the 
lives  of  the  great  majority. 

III.  The  vital  truth  that  all  our  faculties,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
require  dcA^elopment  and  training  is  not  adequately  considered  in  our 
school  exercises.  The  child  is  not  taught  that  the  ready  and  apt  use 
of  his  limbs  is  as  much  a  part  of  education  as  the  choice  and  right  use 
of  words.  Certainly,  I  do  not  forget  that  many  things  proper  to  be 
learned  are  to  be  learned  elsewhere  than  in  the  school-room ;  but  how 
many  children  are  taught  in  school  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  ac- 
quired the  art  of  swimming  is,  in  an  important  sense,  better  educated 
than  one  who  has  not  ? 

What  I  would,  with  deference,  propose,  by  way  of  improvement  of 
our  school  processes,  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

I.  The  First-Class  Reader  to  be  a  compendium  of  facts  of  universal 
interest.  Let  it  treat  directly  and  pleasingly  of  Farming,  the  Mechan- 
ic Arts,  and  Household  Economy,  and  embody  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
discoveries  and  improvements  which  bear  on  each,  with  allusions  to  or 
statements  of  the  scientific  principles  or  truths  which  have  rendered 
those  improvements  feasible,  those  discoveries  inevitable.  In  process 
of  time,  reading-books  for  second  and  third  classes  might  be  added, 
based  on  the  same  general  idea,  but  adapted  to  less  developed  minds. 

II.  Let  Chemistry  and  Geology  supplant,  or  at  least  precede.  Arith- 
metic (beyond  the  four  simple  rules),  Geography,  and  even  Grammar, 
where  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  prosecute  these  diverse  studies 
simultaneously. 

In  proposing  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  words  are  the  tools  of  the  ed- 
ucator and  his  pupil;  that  a  certain  familiarity  with  signs  and  terms 
must  precede  and  render  possible  the  acquirement  of  facts  and  ideas. 
I  only  insist  that  implements  should  be  acquired  only  to  be  used  —  only 
because  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  use  required  and 
anticipated.  Letters,  words,  phrases,  definitions,  modes  of  expression, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  the  mastery  of  useful  facts  and  ideas.  The  farmer  who  should 
devote  all  his  means  to  buying  implements,  and  so  have  no  land  where- 
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on  to  employ,  no  time  wherein  to  use  them,  would  aptly  parallel  that 
mode  of  education  which  fills  the  mind  with  symbols,  with  terms,  and 
■with  equations,  but  leaves  it  empty  of  those  truths  which  cause  corn 
±0  grow  and  change  deserts  into  gardens. 

III.  The  noblest  office  of  tlTe  teacher  is  that  of  an  awakener  of 
dormant  mental  power.  Here  is  no  art  to  be  taught,  because  minds 
and  circumstances  are  alike  so  diverse  that  no  one  can  foresee  what  may 
be  apt  and  timely  in  a  particular  school  on  a  particular  occasion.  Yet 
I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  few  questions  which  (or  the  like  of  which) 
a  teacher  might  find  occasion  to  ask  his  pupils,  requiring  each  to  give 
the  matter  a  night's  thought  and  study,  and  then  render  a  verbal  or 
written  solution : 

1.  By  what  changes,  within  our  own  means,  might  this  school-house 
be  rendered  more  conducive  to  the  health,  comfort  and  intellectual 
progress  of  its  inmates  ? 

2.  In  what  localities  might  trees  be  planted  around  it,  without 
trespass  on  individual  rights,  so  as  to  render  it  more  attractive  and 
agreeable  ? 

3.  How  should  such  trees  be  planted  to  insure  their  living  and 
thriving  ?  and  where  could  we  obtain  such  trees  if  we  chose  to  plant 
them  ourselves  ?  Is  it  our  duty  and  should  it  not  be  our  pleasure  so 
to  plant  them  ? 

4.  What  chemical  changes  of  substance  or  arrangement  are  under- 
gone by  an  apple,  whereby  it  becomes  wholesome  when  ripe,  though 
noxious  and  dangerous  when  green  or  immature  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  moral  lesson  taught  by  this  change  touching  the 
government,  restraint  and  gratification  of  our  appetites?  ,  If  any, 
what  ? 

I  suggest  these  merely  as  samples :  the  teacher  can  multiply  and 
vary  them  to  infinity.  Each  lesson  mastered,  each  truth  acquired,  by 
any  class,  should  at  once  form  the  basis  of  a  question  whereby  it  is 
reduced  to  practice,  and  its  utility  as  a  help  to  industrial  or  other 
beneficent  efi'ort  demonstrated.  I  think  every  school  should  be  re- 
solved, for  at  least  half  an  hour  each  day,  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  with  the  teacher  as  Chairman  (though  it  may  be  expedient  at 
times  to  invest  some  pupil  with  that  responsibility),  and,  a  topic  being 
announced,  each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  and  incited  to  express 
freely  his  own  ideas  thereon,  each  in  turn  being  expected  to  make  a 
suggestion.  I  apprehend  that  a  problem  thus  treated,  a  solution  thus 
reached,  would  remain  impressed  on  most  minds  long  after  a  lesson 
conned  in  silence  and  recited  mechanically  had  been  forgotten. 

These  are  but  hurried  hints,  jotted  down  amid  the  excitement  of  a 
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political  canvass,  and  the  bustle  of  an  extensive  business,  and  contin- 
ual interruptions.  Let  every  teacher  and  pupil  correct  them  where  they 
are  wrong  and  improve  upon  them  where  they  are  at  least  partially 
right.  Kespectfully, 

New  York,  November  1, 1859.  HORACE  GREELEY. 


COMMENTS      ON      THE      SCHOOL      LAW 


Office  op  State  Sdpirintendent  op  Public  Instruction,     \ 
Springjield,  JUinois,  January,  ISGO.  j 

Questions. — Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  teach  Algebra  in  our  common  schools,  pro- 
vided said  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  the  same  ?  Would  a  school  be  consid- 
ered open  to  all  scholars  if  the  teacher  refused  to  give  instruction  in  Algebra  ? 
Have  the  Directors  power  to  prohibit  a  teacher  from  giving  instruction  in 
Algebra  ? 

RemarJcs. —  The  law  makes  the  Directors  the  sole  judges  of  what 
the  interests  of  the  schools  in  their  districts  require,  and  clothes  them 
with  full  authority  to  promote  and  protect  those  interests  in  every  just 
and  legal  manner.  The  'Proviso'  of  the  50th  section  authorizes  the 
teaching  of  a  foreign  language  in  our  public  schools,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  Algebra  and  the  Higher  Mathematics  may  also  be  taught, 
when  the  Directors  think  proper  to  introduce  them.  But  the  whole 
subject  of  studies  and  text-books  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Direct- 
ors, who,  alone,  have  the  power  to  prescribe  'what  branches  shall  be 
taught'.  The  teacher  must  conform  to  the 'rules  and  regulations' 
established  by  the  Board  of  Directors  :  if  the  latter  direct  that  Alge- 
bra, or  any  other  particular  subject,  shall  be  taught,  the  former  must 
teach  it;  he  has  no  option  in  the  premises.  If  the  teaching  of  that  or 
any  other  branch  is  forbidden  by  the  Directors,  the  teacher  must  be 
governed  by  his  instructions.  It  is  impossible  for  one  teacher,  in  a 
mixed  school,  to  teach  in  a  proper  manner  all  the  branches  required 
by  law,  and,  in  addition,  the  classics,  or  advanced  mathematics.  Where 
a  choice,  therefore,  must  be  made  between  the  different  branches,  and 
some  must  be  omitted,  or  thrown  out,  it  would  always  be  the  duty  of 
the  Directors,  in  my  judgment,  to  retain  those  studies  req^uired  hy  law, 
ruling  out,  if  any,  those  higher  branches,  for  which  only  a  small 
number  of  the  pupils  are  qualified. 

Graded  Schools  are  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  such  difl&culties. 

Question. —  This  morning  an  order  was  presented  to  me  for  the  payment  of  a 
teacher,  which  I  refused  to  pay,  supposing  that  Sec.  53  of  the  School-Law  forbids 
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)iiy  doing  so  until  after  the  presentation  of  his  scheclulc.  The  Directors  of 
the  District  think  llicy  have  the  right  to  draw  money  at  any  time  for  the  payment 
of  tlicir  teacher.     Is  tliis  so? 

Rrmarhs. —  Sec.  34  provides  that  all  the  funds  on  hand  in  April 
;ind  October  fihall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  Districts,  and  that 
the  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  balance,  if  any,  after  paying  the  sched- 
ules, 'subject  to  the  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  proper  district'. 
The  Treasurer  is  also  the  custodian  of  the  special  district  tax  funds. 
(See  Sec.  45.)  In  the  light  of  these  legal  provisions,  the  answer  to 
your  in((uiries  is  obvious,  viz :  Directors  may  draw  an  order  on  their 
Treasurer  in  favor  of  their  teacher  at  any  time,  provided  there  is  a 
halance  belonging  to  their  district  in  the  hands  of  their  Treasurer; 
otherivise,  the  Directors  can  not  draw  on  the  Treasurer,  nor  can  the 
latter  pay  over  any  money  to  the  teacher  until  his  schedule  has  been 
filed.  The  equity  and  reasonableness  of  this  view  must  be  as  appa- 
rent as  its  legality ;  for,  if  there  are  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
belonging  exclusiveli/  to  a  given  district,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
Directors  of  that  district  should  be  required  to  wait  until  the  semi- 
annual apportionment  before  they  can  have  the  use  of  them,  for  such 
funds  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  general  township  apportionment,  nor 
have  the  other  districts  of  the  township  any  interest  or  claim  whatev- 
er in  siich  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  Treasurer  to  advance 
money  prior  to  the  general  distribution  on  schedules  from  districts 
having  no  such  surjjlus  in  his  hands  would  be  luanifestly  unjust  to 
the  other  districts  of  the  township. 

Question. —  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  'fines',  etc.,  are  co^erfceZ  after  they  have 
been  assessed  ?  The  82d  section  of  the  School-Law  provides  that  certain  fines 
'  shall  be  paid  to  the  School  Commissioner '  after  collection,  to  be  by  him  dis- 
tributed ;  but  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  where  fines  are  assessed  against  indi- 
viduals and  no  effort  is  made  to  collect  them  ? 

RemarJc.  —  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  other  offi- 
cer by  whom  the  fines,  etc.,  specified  in  Sec.  82  are  assessed,  to  collect 
them.  If  the  officers  who  assess  such  fines  neglect  or  refuse  to  collect 
them,  they  are  legally  responsible  for  such  failure  or  neglect,  but  not 
to  the  School  Commissioner.  The  latter  has  no  official  jurisdiction 
whatever  in  the  case.  His  duty  in  the  premises  begins  ichen  such 
fines,  etc.,  have  been  assessed  and  collected  by  the  proper  officers. 

Question. — Is  a  School  Commissioner  authorized  to  grant  certificates  for  a  less 
term  than  two  years,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  provided  for  in  Section  52  ? 

Remarks.  —  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  School  Commissioners 
have  no  legal  authority  to  issue  certificates  to  teachers  for  a  less  time 
than  two  years,  except  in  such  cases  as  arc  provided   for  in  Sec.  52. 
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Tlie  School-Law  of  this  State  recognizes  but  two  classes  of  teachers' 
certificates  :  one  for  two  years,  wholly  unconditional,  and  valid  in  every 
district  in  the  county;  the  other  strictly  conditional,  and  good  for  only 
a  single  district  and  for  one  year. 

The  laws  of  some  States  provide  for  the  grading  of  teachers'  certif- 
icates, and  I  regard  it  as  a  most  excellent  provision;  but  the  school- 
code  of  Illinois,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned,  contains  no  such 
provision.  The  alternative  in  this  State  is,  either  a  certificate  in  full, 
without  any  restriction  or  qualification,  or  no  certificate  at  all.  Every 
teacher  who  presents  himself  before  a  School  Commissioner  for  exam- 
ination has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  examination  be  declared  to  be, 
in  a  legal  sense,  either  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  If  the  former, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  regular  certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  without  note, 
comment,  or  qualification,  and  may  reject  the  proffer  of  one  of  any  other 
description;  if  the  latter,  he  has  no  right  to  demand,  nor  the  Com- 
missioner to  grant,  any  certificate  at  all. 

The  practice  of  indicating  upon  the  face  of  a  certificate,  by  means 
of  words,  marks,  or  other  symbols,  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
examination,  and  hence  the  relative  professional  standing  of  the  teach- 
er, is  without  any  authority  or  sanction  of  law.  It  is  not  affirmed  that 
such  a  course  is  always  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  teacher :  it 
is  not  denied  that  it  may  some  times  be  productive  of  good  results;  but 
it  is  denied  that  such  a  procedure  is  warranted  by  law :  it  is  affirmed 
that  any  teacher  may  refuse  to  accept  a  certificate  bearing  such  marks, 
and  may  demand  one  with  no  such  marks. 

That  this  view  is  sustained  by  the  plainest  reading  of  the  50th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  that  it  is  also  sup- 
ported by  considerations  of  fairness  and  equity,  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate. 

Qucniion. — Trustees  and  Directors  were  elected  in  our  township  on  the  10th 
of  September,  while  the  law  fixes  the  time  for  the  election  of  the  former  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  first  Monday  in  September ; 
both  elections  were  legally  conducted  in  all  respects  except  in  the  matter  of 
time :  are  the  acts  of  those  officers  valid  ? 

Remarks.  —  The  law  fixes  the  time  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and 
Directors;  and  neither  this  Department  nor  any  other  authority  in  the 
State,  except  the  Legislature,  has  the  power  to  change  that  time.  But 
if  an  election  is  actually  had  on  some  other  day  besides  that  fixed  by 
law,  then  the  question  of  the  validity  of  said  election  comes  before  the 
courts  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  :  this  Department  has  no  fur- 
ther jurisdiction  in  the  case.  But  until  the  election  has  been  contest- 
ed and  determined  by  the  proper  tribunals,  the  acts  of  the  officers  elect- 
ed will  he  valid  so  far  as  the  public  and  third  parties  are  concerned. 
4 
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The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  present  case  will  readily  be 
perceived. 

The  readers  of  the  Teacher  may  expect  some  communication  from 

this  office,  on  educational  subjects,  in  each  succeeding  number  of  the 

present  volume. 

X.  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Solutions  to  Questions  in  November  Number. — I.  Provisions 
sufficient  for  11  persons  5  months  will  last  1  person  55  months ;  at 
the  end  of  2  months  there  will  remain  provisions  sufficient  to  last  1 
person  55  —  22  months,  or  33  months;  consequently,  they  will  last  8 
persons  \  of  33  months,  or  4i  months. 

(Solved  by  several  correspondents.) 

II.  If  the  middle  lot  is  |  as  valuable  as  the  south  lot,  it  will  con- 
tain only  f  as  many  acres;  in  the  same  manner,  the  north  lot,  being 
li  as  valuable  as  the  middle  lot,  will  contain  \^  as  many  acres,  or  \^ 
of  I  as  many  acres  as  the  south  lot.  Hence,  the  north  lot  will  contain 
If  as  much  as  the  south;  and  the  middle  lot  will  contain  |f  as  much 
as  the  south;  and  the  south  lot  will  contain  |-|-  of  itself.  Therefore, 
the  100  acres  must  equal  ~-^^  of  the  south  lot:  hence,  finding  ^^i-^  of 
100  acres,  and  multiplying  it  successively  by  99,  88,  and  80,  we  shall 
have  the  following  results :  South  lot,  STsVt  ^•^I'^s ;  middle  lot, 
32||-|  acres;  north  lot,  29||^  acres. 

One  correspondent  represents  the  north  lot  by  1,  and  then  represents 
the  other  lots  by  fractional  parts  of  1.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  if  we  use  any  representative,  it  would  be  better  to  take  x,  and 
treat  the  question  algebraically.  Another  correspondent  bases  his 
solution  on  the  assumption  that  1  acre  of  the  southern  lot  is  worth 
§1 ;  but  we  can  not  see  that  such  an  assumption  is  either  necessary  or 
convenient. 

III.  Let  X  equal  the  number  of  hours  too  fast,  and  y  equal  the 
number  of  minutes;  then  the  clock  will  strike  x  +  5  times  for  5  o'clock : 
hence,(x  +  5)"=y  +  41;  or,a:"  +  10.r=:|£j  +  16.(a.)  For  2  o'clock  the  clock 
will  strike  x  +  2  times,  and  so  on ;  therefore,  it  will  strike  4x  +  1-t  times 
during  the  given  time:    hence,  4x  +  14=cc+3^;   or,  ?/=3x  +  14.(b.) 
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From  equations  (a.)  and  (h.)  we  find  the  value  of  x  is  8,  and  the 
value  of^is  23.    The  clock  is  3  hours  and  23  minutestoo  fast.     J.  H. 

Problems. —  I.  Arithmetic.  A  grocer  has  a  cask  of  wine  contain- 
ing 63  gallons.  He  draws  1  gallon  of  wine,  and  fills  the  cask  with 
water ;  he  then  draws  another  gallon,  and  fills  with  water.  After 
drawing  1  gallon  and  filling  with  water  20  times,  how  much  wine  is  in 
the  cask? 

II.  A  tract  of  land  contains  100  acres :  the  east  side  is  160  rods 
long ;  the  north  line  is  |  as  long  as  the  south  line ;  and  the  northeast 
and  southeast  corners  are  right  angles.  The  south  portion  of  this 
land  is  worth  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  middle  portion,  and  the  mid- 
dle portion  is  worth  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  north  portion.  If  the 
lot  be  divided  into  3  fields  of  equal  value  by  lines  parallel  to  the 
north  and  south  sides,  how  long  will  the  east  side  of  each  of  these  3 
tracts  be  ?  N.  H. 

ni.  Algclra.  (1.)  x^^y  =  l;  (2.)  j-+j/=  =  11  :  TThat  are  the 
values  of  x  and  yt     Can  they  be  found  by  Quadratics  ?         c.  w.  A. 

[Correction'. — In  Question  I  of  our  last  Xumber,  we  intended  to  refer  to  Ques- 
tion n  of  the  August  Teacher,  instead  of  Question  I.] 


How  THi  Toad  Pulls  off  his  Paxts. —  A  writer  in  the  SortJi- 
CaroUna  Farmer  tells  the  following :  "  About  the  middle  of  July  I 
found  a  toad  on  a  hill  of  melons,  and,  not  wanting  him  to  leave,  hoed 
around  him.  He  appeared  sluggish  and  not  inclined  to  move.  Pres- 
ently I  observed  him  pressing  his  elbows  against  his  sides,  rubbing 
downward.  He  appeared  so  singular  that  I  watched  to  see  what  he  was 
up  to.  After  a  few  smart  rubs,  his  skin  began  to  burst  open  straight 
along  his  back.  Now,  said  I,  old  fellow,  you  have  done  it ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  unconcerned,  and  kept  on  rubbing  until  he  had  worked 
down  all  his  skin  into  folds  on  his  sides  and  hips ;  then,  grasping  one 
hind  leg  with  his  hands,  he  hauled  off  one  leg  of  his  pants  the  same  as 
any  body  would,  then  stripped  the  other  leg  in  the  same  way.  He  then 
took  his  cast-off  cuticle  forward  between  his  fore  legs  into  his  mouth, 
and  swallowed  it ;  then,  by  raising  and  lowering  his  head,  swallowing  as 
his  head  came  down,  he  stripped  off  the  skin  underneath  until  it  came 
to  the  fore  legs,  and  then,  grasping  one  of  these  with  the  opposite  hand, 
by  considerable  pulling  stripped  off  the  skin :  changing  hands,  he 
stripped  the  other,  and  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  he  drew  it  from 
the  throat  and  swallowed  the  whole.  The  operation  seemed  to  be  an 
agreeable  one,  and  occupied  but  a  short  time." 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Salutatory.  —  Kind  Patrons  and  Readers:  The  publishers  of  the 
Illinois  Teacher  having  desired  the  undersigned  to  become  Editor  up- 
on the  retiring  of  Mr.  Dupee,  and  the  coinciding  wish  of  many  of  the 
most  earnest  friends  of  the  Teacher  having  been  signified  both  in  con- 
ference and  by  letters,  he  has  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
that  post. 

We  long  ago  learned  a  lesson  from  the  words  of  an  old  Hebrew 
king,  which  now  recurs  forcibly  to  us  as  we  address  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  labor :  "  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  We  have  no  boasts  to  make  of  our 
abilities,  no  promises  of  great  things  to  offer  :  we  can  only  say  that  we 
hope  not  to  be  found  wanting  in  any  instance  in  performance  of  all 
that  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  us.  We  can  promise  that  our 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  education  shall  cause  us  to  spend  time, 
and  strength,  and  thought,  and  feeling,  upon  the  culture  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  great  field  which  seems  specially  and  providentially  com- 
mitted to  us. 

Our  predecessor,  in  leaving  this  chair,  laid  out  much  work  for  his 
successor,  by  telling  some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done.  There 
is  work  for  all  who  have  heart  to  do  it.  Now,  as  of  old,  the  harvest 
is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Reader,  will  you  not  help  in 
this  good  cause  ?  We  ask  your  sympathies  and  your  cooperation  in 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  Illinois  and  in  the  world.  We  hope  to 
help  you  by  information,  by  suggestion,  and  by  various  incitements; 
and  in  all  our  efforts  we  bespeak  your  kindly  consideration ;  your  char- 
ity for  our  faults  of  omission  and  commission ;  and  your  encourage- 
ment for  whatever  of  good  we  may  attempt. 

We  regard  the  editorship  of  the  Teacher  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  others  which  puts  upon  us  the  obligation  assumed  by  a  witness  in 
court :  when  upon  the  stand,  he  engages  to  put  away  all  prejudices 
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uad  partialities,  and  to  speak  for  truth  only.  Our  owu  private  con- 
victions we  hold  most  tenaciously  and  defend  most  vigourously  :  our 
likes  and  dislikes  we  believe  to  be  founded  upon  a  just  judgment;  but 
we  do  not  regard  the  Teacher  as  our  personal  organ.  It  is  our  duty 
to  oifer  you  such  articles  as  seem  to  us  born  of  a  good  spirit  and  earn- 
est desire  for  the  utterance  of  truth ;  and  none  of  such  character,  if 
germane  to  the  objects  of  our  journal  and  appropriate  in  style  and 
length,  can  we  refuse.  On  the  contrary,  we  ask  such  contributions 
from  all  quarters,  and  specially  invite  those  who  have  previously  fa- 
vored the  Teacher  with  communications  to  continue  their  aid.  We 
open  no  gladiatorial  arena  for  the  contests  of  personal-  interests;  but  we 
aflPord  a  field  for  the  encounter  of  truth  and  error,  in  which  may  God 
speed  the  right ! 

For  the  expressions  of  opinion  in  articles  and  editorials  which  ap- 
pear without  signatvire,  the  undersigned  will  be  alone  responsible. 
Nor  can  any  one  else  promise  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  said  on  these 
pages.  We  have  no  outstanding  pledges,  and  shall  authorize  no  one 
to  promise  any  thing  for  us. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett, 
who  has  heretofore  been  a  zealous  co-laborer  with  former  editors  of  the 
Teacher,  will  be  an  assistant  and  associate  in  our  editorial  labors  the 
coming  year.  SAMUEL  WILLARD. 

To  Exchanges. — The  Editor  will  feel  much  obliged  to  exchanges  if  they  will 
change  the  direction  of  their  favors  from  Peoria  to  Bloomington,  as  he  will  re- 
ceive them  earlier  if  sent  to  his  place  of  residence  than  if  sent  to  the  publishers 
at  Peoria.     Address  lU'mois  Teacher,  Bloomington,  111. 

Why  TiiEY  WERE  Absent. — Mr.  Bateman  was  prevented  from  attending  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Ottawa  by  the  severe  illness  of  his  children,  which 
did  not  change  for  the  better  in  time  to  allow  of  his  presence  there.  Mr.  Dcpee 
was  himself  too  ill  to  attend.  They  much  regretted  their  inability  to  fulfill  their 
engagements  there. 

Association  Essays.  — We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Cutcheon  with  his  essay 
read  at  the  Association,  on  '  School  Martyrs',  and  by  Miss  C.  M.  Gregory,  of  Mt. 
Carroll  Seminary,  with  her  essay,  'The  Teacher's  Field  of  Labor';  and  we  shall, 
ere  long,  present  them  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Dupee  promises  us  the  essay  which  he 
would  have  presented  if  he  had  been  there.  Mr.  Calkins  makes  a  similar 
promise. 

Life  of  Humboldt. —  The  Tribune  sajs  that  R.  H.  Stoddard  is  the  author  of 
the  popular  life  of  Humboldt  issued  by  Rudd  &  Carlton. 
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Kditoriai,  Ooruksi'oxdence. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  just  held  its 
Slxtli  Annual  Session.  We  present  in  this  number  the  report  of  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  some  previous  ones  have  been.  The  Rock  Island 
and  Central  Railroads  did  not  extend  the  usual  courtesy  of  return  tickets,  Avliicli 
we  think  made  a  material  difference  in  the  attendance,  and  in  their  own  receipts.  It 
was  wisely  arranged  that  the  Committee  on  rrogramnie  should  select  the  point 
for  the  next  meeting,  after  ascertaining  what  places  can  be  reached  in  the  usual 
mode. 

As  a  social  gathering,  calculated  to  create  good  feeling  and  new  zeal  in  the 
work,  to  increase  acquaintance  and  strengthen  bonds  of  harmony,  the  meeting 
was  a  valuable  one.  As  a  business  meeting,  we  can  not  say  that  a  great  deal  was 
done.  We  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  meetings  called  promptly  to  order  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  to  see  an  example  of  punctuality  set  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  Teachers  must  correct  tardiness  in  their  own  work  before  they  can 
do  it  thoroughly  in  their  pupils. 

Much  change  in  the  programme  was  needful  from  illness  and  consequent  ab- 
sence of  some  who  were  to  participate  in  public  exercises.  C.  A.  Dupke,  Hon. 
N.  Bateman,  and  some  who  were  to  present  essays,  were  detained  by  sickness  of 
selves  or  their  families.     Mr.  Tappan,  of  Michigan,  was  compelled  to  be  absent. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools  called  forth 
much  discussion.  The  result  of  it  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Scripture  without  note  or  comment  in  all  our  schools.  The 
chief  point  of  discussion  was  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  with  individuals  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  it.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  no  compulsion 
should  be  used ;  that  such  as  had  conscientious  objections  should  be  excused  from 
participating  in  the  exercises.  The  address  of  Edward  Beeciier,  D.D.,  was  such 
as  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  him.  We  have  presented  the  reporter's  abstract 
of  it  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reform  Schools  elicited  a  lively  discussion. 
Some  discrepancy  existing  between  statements  of  committee  and  published  state- 
ments about  a  Reform  School  in  our  own  State,  editors  present  were  called 
upon  to  state  the  facts  as  known  to  them.  Mr.  Eberiiart,  of  the  Home  and  School 
Journal,  stated  that  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  well  as 
some  others,  and  that  the  statements  in  his  paper  had  been  written  by  friends  of 
the  school.  He  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Press  anrf  Tj'i^Mne. 
Mr.  Smith  stated  that  it  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  school  was  a 
remarkable  success,  and  that  till  lately  statements  to  that  effect  had  been  pub- 
lished; that  within  a  short  time  facts  of  a  different  kind  had  been  developed,  and 
he  deemed  the  statements  of  the  committee  nearer  the  truth  than  the  friends  of 
the  school  wished.  The  result  of  the  discussion  and  statements  was  to  spoil  a 
great  many  pretty  essays  and  fine-spun  homilies  on  the  power  of  '  moral  sua- 
sion', which  have  had  for  their  text  the  beautiful  working  of  the  system  in  that 
Reform  School. 

More  feeling  and  interest  was  called  out  upon  the  subject  of  permanent  certifi- 
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cates,  and  examination  of  teachers  by  teachers,  than  has  ever  been  manifested  in 
this  State  before.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  '  Teaching  a  Recognized  Pro- 
fession'was  read  while  the  Association  was  still  partially  gathered;  but  the  de- 
mand by  those  coming  later  to  know  what  was  the  purport  of  it  was  such  that  the 
committee  were  instructed  to  draft  resolutions  embodying  the  substance  of  it, 
which  were  brought  up  for  discussion.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  in  fa-por 
of  some  decided  action  which  should  make  teachers  judges  of  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  teaching ;  but  the  mode  of  reaching  this  was  not  so  clear.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate,  it  was  moved  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  new  committee,  to  re- 
port next  year.    Such  committee  was  appointed,  with  the  same  chairman  as  before. 

"We  shall  publish  several  of  the  addresses  and  essays  delivered. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  Association  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  harmoni- 
ous. We  noted  some  individual  departures  from  civility  and  courtesy,  one  class 
of  which  we  feel  compelled  to  notice.  Owing  to  the  refusal  to  grant  return  tick- 
ets, paying  the  membership  fee  was  of  no  use  to  gentlemen  in  lessening  fares. 
Some  few,  therefore,  saved  their  dollar,  but  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  talk- 
ing and  voting.     Some  names  of  such  are  in  our  possession." 

Among  editors  present  were  H.  M.  Smith,  of  the  C/dcar/o  Press  and  Tribune; 
J.  F.  Eberiiart,  of  the  Home  and  School  Journal ;  and  C.  D.  Bragdon,  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer. 

After  the  address  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Associ- 
ation gathered  for  an  entertainment  at  the  Geiger  House,  where  some  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  enjoyed  themselves  with  the  usual  amount  of  wit  and  wisdom,  oys- 
ters and  sport,  incident  to  such  occasions.  Bachelor  editors  were,  as  usual,  the 
special  recipients  of  sharp  thrusts.  •"■ 

Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New-York  city,  April  13,  1783,  and  died 
November  28,  1859,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  at  Irvington,  N.  Y.  He  received 
a  common-school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  to  study  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  began  his  literary  career,  writing  for  his  brother's  paper,  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  In  1804  he  visited  Euroi^e  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  spent  two 
years  in  France  and  Italy.  In  1808  he  sent  forth  the  humorous  history  of  New- 
York 'by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker'.  It  at  once  acquired  a  large  popularity.  In 
1810  Mr.  Irving's  brothers  gave  him  an  interest  in  their  lucrative  English  trade, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  vocation  as  an  author.  During 
the  War  of  1812  he  edited  the  Ancdectic  Magazine  ;  he  was  also  Colonel  and  Aid- 
dc-camp  in  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  New  York.  After  the  war  he  went 
again  to  Europe  for  a  second  tour,  but  commercial  reverses  occurringto  the  house 
of  Irving  Brothers  deprived  him  of  means  to  fulfill  his  plans.  Being  in  Liverpool 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  extrication- 
In  1820  he  produced  the  '  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon',  for  which  at  first  he 
could  not  obtain  a  publisher ;  but  as  soon  as  these  essays  became  known  they 
won  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  Europe :  Murray  gave  him  £200  for  the  copy- 
right, and  afterward  gave  him  £100  more,  the  sales  being  more  remunerative  than 
he  had  expected.  The  humor,  geniality,  delicate  sentiment,  pathos,  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  sketches  attracted  great  admiration.      He  remained  in  Europe 
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Seventeen  years,  till  (he  spring  of  1832  ;  much  of  the  time  in  the  sonth  of  Eu- 
rope. Soon  after  his  return  he  made  a  tour  to  the  West,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  some  works  issued  in  1836-7.  From  1842  to  1846  Mr.  Irving  was  resident 
Minister  of  tlie  United  States  at  Madrid.  After  his  return  from  this  mission  he 
remained  at  home,  at  Sunnvsidc,  on  the  Hudson.  lie  was  in  society  a  most 
amiable  and  gentle  man,  modest,  and  averse  to  controversy  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Irving's  father  was  a  Scotciiman  and  his  mother  an  Englishwoman.  In 
1830  he  received  one  of  the  two  fifty-guinea  gold  medals  instituted  by  George  IV. 
for  eminence  in  liistorical  composition :  the  other  at  tlie  same  time  was  given  to 
Mr.  Hallam.  He  was  honored  in  1831  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  He  was  never  married.  He  was  very  wealthy  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  as  the  sale  of  his  works  produced  him  a  large  yearly  income  ;  we  have 
seen  it  stated  at  $20,000,  but  do  not  know  that  to  be  reliable.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  Mr.  Irving's  works,  obtained  from  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors :  Sal- 
magundi: 1807-8  (principally  by  Irving).  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York  : 
1809.  The  Sketch-Book:  1819  (second  edition  enlarged  to  two  volumes).  Brace- 
bridge  Hall:  1822  (Murray  gave  one  thousand  guineas  for  the  copyright  without 
seeing  the  MS.).  Tales  of  a  Traveller:  1824.  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus: 
1828.  The  Conquest  of  Grenada:  1829.  Voyages  of  the  Companions  of  Colum- 
bus: 1831.  The  Alhambra:  1832.  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain:  1835. 
Tour  on  the  Prairies:  1836.  Astoria:  1836.  Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville: 
1837.  Oliver  Goldsmith:  a  Biography:  1849.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors: 
1850.  Wolfert's  Roost :  1855  (a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches).  Life  of  Wash- 
ington: 1855-1859  (finished  not  long  before  his  death).  Beside  the  above,  Mr. 
Irving  wrote  articles  for  magazines,  etc.,  and  edited  the  Memorials  of  M.  M. 
Davidson.  '  The  Crayon  Miscellany'  is  a  title  covering  several  sketches  and  some 
of  the  works  named  above.  1. 1. 

Thomas  DeQuincey  died  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  December  8,  1859.  He 
was  born  at  Manchester  in  1786.  We  are  promised  a  fuller  sketch  of  his  life  than 
we  can  here  give,  and  leave  to  our  correspondent  the  labor. 

John  Frost,  author  of  several  historical  works,  died  December  4, 1859,  at  New 
York,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Eldridge  F.  Paige,  the  author  of  the  humorous  discourses  known  as  'Patent 
Sermons,  by  Dow,  jr'.,  died  at  San  Francisco,  Dec.  4,  1859,  in  want  and  disgrace, 
the  result  of  intemperance. 

Dana  P.  Colbcrn. —  The  cause  of  education  in  America  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  eminent  teacher.  He  was  born  at  West-Dedham,  Mass., 
in  1824.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts; 
and  after  he  had  commenced  teaching  he  went  to  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School, 
then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  whose  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  Mr. 
Colburn's  unusual  abilities,  especially  in  mathematics.  After  his  graduation  he 
taught  in  that  school  a  while  ;  then  assisted  Mr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Sears  in  the  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  of  Alassachusetts  for  several  years;  and  in  1852  assisted  Prof. 
Greene  in  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  which  is  now  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School. 
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Of  this  institution  he  became  Principal  in  1855,  and  was  in  that  post  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  While  in  that  school  he  has  taught  more  than  six  hundred 
teachers.  The  iJ.  /.  Schoolmaafcr  says,  "As  an  educator,  Mr.  Colburn  had  few- 
equals.  He  devoted  his  life  with  his  whole  heart  to  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  teaching  in  our  commo)i.  schools.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  matters  as  they  are : 
he  sought  to  make  them  better.  His  standard  was  the  highest,  the  best.  The  most 
rigid  and  logical  methods  of  reasoning  were  combined  with  the  most  simple  and 
easy  illustrations.  He  was  rapid  in  thought,  fertile  in  expedients,  apt  in  illustra- 
tion.    As  an  author  of  school  text-books  Mr.  Colburn  was  winning  an  enviable 

reputation As  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  Mr.  Colburn  had 

endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  His  eminent  social 
qualities,  genial  disposition,  ready  wit,  and  total  unselfishness,  won  the  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact." 

Mr.  Colburn's  death  was  sudden  and  violent.  He  had  been  in  his  school  as 
usual,  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  went  out  to  ride,  as  was  his  custom. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  buggy  and  instantly  killed. 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  died  on  the  loth  of  October,  1859, 
aged  84.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803,  with  Dr.  Payson,  Dr.  Asa  Eaton,  and 
others  widely  known.  He  was  an  acceptable  preacher  and  beloved  pastor.  For 
forty  years  he  had  been  blind.  The  A^civ  American  Cyclopeelia  says:  "Among  the 
instances  of  remarkable  blind  men  few  are  more  worthy  of  record  than  the  case 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Deerfield,  Mass."  "  He  lost  his  sight,  at  least  so 
far  as  ability  to  read  is  concerned,  at  the  age  of  43.  He  was  already  favorably 
known  to  the  public  by  his  writings  on  controversial,  musical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, but  the  commencement  of  his  blindness  seemed  but  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  his  intellectual  career.  Within  the  40  years  that  have  since  intervened  he 
has  prepared  and  published:  (1.)  a  volume  of  hymns  composed  by  himself,  each 
constructed  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  rhetorical  correspond  with  the  mu- 
sical rhythm,  a  work  of  great  labor;  (2.)  a  collection  of  hymns;  (3.)  a  series  of 
four  primary  school-books,  -which  have  enjoyed  a  large  popularity ;  (4.)  '  Princi- 
ples of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution';  (5.)  'Memorials  of  Daniel  B.  Parkhurst',  one  of 
his  successors  in  the  pastorate;  (6.)  'The  Grand  Issue',  a  tract  on  slavery;  (7.) 
' An  Affectionate  Remonstrance '  on  religious  controversy;  (8.)  several  sermons. 
Beside  these,  he  has  in  manuscript  an  elaborate  essay  on  Phonography,  to  which 
subject  he  has  devoted  special  attention  for  many  years,  and  a  work  on  '  Harmony 
of  Musical  and  Poetical  Expression'.  During  much  of  this  period  he  has  had  the 
care  of  a  large  parish."  The  article  in  the  Cyclopedia  was  written  a  year  ago :  its 
author  says  further,  that  Dr.  Willard  had  been  totally  blind  25  years,  but  was  ac- 
customed to  dig,  lay  out  and  plant  his  own  garden,  himself  selecting  the  seeds ; 
prune  his  trees  judiciously  and  gather  the  fruit,  climbing  the  trees  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  great  age ;  to  saw  and  carry  in  wood  ;  and  in  all  this  work  he 
seemed  hardly  conscious  of  his  privation.  He  retained  his  intellectual  powers 
and  his  vast  stores  of  memory  unimpaired. 

The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education'  expired  with  the  December  number,  the  last 
of  Vol.  Till:  in  its  stead  arises  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Monthly,  to  be  issued  bv  F. 
W.  Hurtt  &  Co.,  the  firm  consisting  of  the  State  School  Commissioner,  Anson 
Smyth,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  HurtL 
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A  New  Gospel.  — The  newspapers  ai'e  making  sport  over  the  message  of  Gov. 
Magoffin,  the  new  GoTernor  of  Kentucky,  for  the  following  paragraph : 

"And  may  we  and  our  posterity,  as  the  worthy  descendants  of  the  gallant  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  stand  by  the  compact  of  the  Con- 
Btitution  formed  by  their  wisdom  and  consecrated  by  their  blood,  as  the  only  hope 
of  freemen  in  time  and  eternity  ! " 

We  were  not  aware  before  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
had  been  extended  so  far. 

The  Washinciton  States  gets  off  the  following  misquotation : 

"  Waterloo  had  probably  been  lost  but  for  eight  words  emphaticcdly  idtered  by  the  Iron 
Duke  :  '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ! ' " 

We  always  heard  the  critical  words  of  Wellington  in  this  form  :  "Up,  Guards, 
and  at  'em  !"  The  above  '  eight  words'  were  Nelson's  battle-signal  at  Trafalgar, 
if  we  have  read  rightly. 

A  Complimentary  Comment.  —  As  some  fifty  or  sixty  teachers  were  passing 
from  the  cars  to  the  hall  at  Ottawa  at  the  late  meeting,  one  drayman  was  heard 
to  ask  another,  "  Who  are  all  these  folks  ?  Where  are  they  going  ?  "  "  Why," 
■was  the  reply,  "they're  school-teachers,  and  are  going  to  have  a  convention  here." 
"Well,"  said  the  first,  "there's  enough  of 'em  to  lick  the  whole  State."  That  was 
a  decided  compliment  to  the  earnest,  vigorous  appearance  of  those  gathered  ;  but 
'  licking '  is  a  small  part  of  the  work  the  present  generation  of  teachers  do.       f 

"Original  Sin."  —  The  Principal  of  a  certain  select  school,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  sending  circulars  to  the  parents,  which,  signed  and  returned,  authorize  the 
teacher  to  inflict  such  punishment  upon  the  child  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  prop- 
er, received  the  following  approving  answer  from  one  of  his  patrons : 

'■'■Deer  Mr.  Ratten  —  Your  flogging-circular  is  duly  received.  I  hope  as  to  my 
John  you  will  flog  him  as  often  as  you  kin.  Heas  a  bad  boy  —  is  John.  Hitherto 
I've  bin  in  the  habit  of  teaching  him  myself,  it  seems  to  me  he  never  will  larn 
anithing  —  His  spellin  is  outrageously  dcfishent.  Wallup  him  well,  ser,  and  re- 
ceive ray  thanks.  P.  S.  What  accounts  for  John  bein  sich  a  bad  scollar  is  that 
he  is  my  son  by  my  wife's  first  husband." 

Australia.  —  The  notion  that  the  central  part  of  New  Holland  is  a  great  desert 
is  overthrown  by  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  went  several  hundred  miles 
northward  from  Adelaide,  and  during  six  months  explored  the  country  in  various 
directions  aside  from  his  main  lines  of  travel.  He  reports  the  country  habitable 
every  where,  and  beautiful,  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  well  watered. 

Gymnasium  at  Harvard. —  A  gentleman  who  kept  his  name  secret  gave,  about 
a  year  ago,  $8,000  for  erection  of  a  gymnasium  at  Harvard  University,  which 
was  opened  for  use  Sept.  14,  1859.  Old  Harvard  is  the  first  American  College 
that  has  such  an  institution. 

Arctic  Research. —  Mr.  Snow,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Prince  Albert,  stated 
in  a  recent  letter  that  no  less  than  ninety  expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  to  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklin,  at  a  cost  of  .£830,000. 
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More  Asteroids. —  Leverrier  has  announced  a  new  discovery  in  astronomy, 
wliich,  however,  is  as  yet  only  theoretic.  Examining  the  movements  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  he  found  some  irregularities  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  facts  ; 
they  could  not  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Venus,  and  he  concluded  that  the 
disturbing  force  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  planet  inside  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  But 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  and  Leverrier  finds  that 
the  supposition  of  a  series  of  small  bodies,  or  asteroids,  revolving  within  that  or- 
bit. The  astronomer  will  now  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  unknown  worlds.  The  only 
instance  on  record  that  seems  to  have  any  relation  to  this  matter  is,  that  Messier, 
on  June  17,  1777,  saw  a  great  number  of  black  globules  crossing  the  disc  of  the 
sun  for  about  five  minutes. 

The  Olympic  Games  have  been  revived  in  the  Stadium  at  Athens  by  decree 
of  the  Greek  government  under  the  influence  of  a  wealthy  Greek,  Evangelos 
Zappas.  The  old  athletic  games  are  to  be  revived,  with  singing  and  dancing,  and 
the  modern  innovation  of  accompanying  agricultural  and  industrial  exhibitions. 
Prizes  are  given  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  stamped  with  the  name  of  Zappas. 
The  Olympic  games  were  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  cer- 
tainly existed  one  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  Olympic  Era  began  884  b. 
c.     The  games  ceased  a.d.  440. 

Bacox. —  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  who  put  forth  a  few  years  ago  the  theory  that  Lord 
Bacon  wrote  Shakspere's  Plays,  lately  died,  an  inmate  of  the  Insane  Retreat  at 
Hartford.  Her  w'ork  urged  with  considerable  acuteness  all  the  objections  to  tiie 
common  belief  that  these  dramas  were  the  work  of  so  obscure  a  man  as  Shak- 
spere  was,  but  failed  to  sustain  the  other  theory  with  any  force. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nuttal,  the  naturalist,  died  in  Lancashire,  England,  Sept.  10th, 
1859,  aged  73.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  about 
1800,  and  published  several  scientific  works  previous  to  his  final  return,  and  was 
at  one  time  professor  in  Harvai'd  University. 

Karl  Ritter,  the  German  geographer,  died  Sept.  28,  1859.  He  was  born  Aug. 
8,  1779;  in  1819  he  became  professor  at  Berlin;  in  1821  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  Erdkimde  (Earth-knowledge),  the  24th  volume  of  which  appeared  but 
a  fortnight  before  his  death. 

Singing  Mouse. —  A  gentleman  in  New  York  writes  to  the  Tr'tbune,  giving  his 
initials  and  address,  and  stating  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  mouse  that  sings 
with  notes  like  those  of  the  canary-bird  after  his  molting  season.  Such  curious  cases 
have  been  reported  before,  but  not  so  authentically  as  in  this  instance. 

Iowa. —  The  State  census  of  Iowa  for  1859  shows  a  total  population  of  033,549. 
In  1840  she  had  43,111 ;  in  1850,  192,214;  from  which  it  appears  that  she  has 
trebled  her  population  within  nine  years.  Of  her  present  population  300,743  are 
females,  and  332,806  are  males;  of  these  136,457  are  legal  voters. 

Profitable  Lectures. —  Bayard  Taylor's  lectures  in  San  Francisco  produced  a 
profit  of  $1500  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association. 
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Don't  Abuse  tour  Eyes. — The  Philosophical  Ifagazine  narrates  a  case  of  loss 
of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colors  in  consequence  of  overtaxing  the  eyes.  A 
sea-captain  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself,  when  unoccupied,  with  embroi- 
dering. One  day  he  was  at  work  upon  a  red  flower ;  desiring  to  finish  it,  he  worked 
in  the  twilight  until  he  found  it  difficult  to  select  suitable  colors.  Moving  to  a 
lighter  station,  he  kept  at  work.  Suddenly  he  found  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  color  red  at  all.  He  went  upon  deck,  where  was  more  light,  but  in  vain : 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  ten  years,  he  has  never  seen  red  again.  It  is  high- 
ly injurious  to  tax  the  eyes  with  an  eftbrt  to  see.  Students  often  injure  their  eyes 
by  studying  with  insufficient  light. 

American  Mountains.  —  Mount  Washington,  of  the  White-Mountain  group,  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its 
hight,  as  ascertained  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  is  6,293  feet.  But  an 
expedition  during  the  past  summer  into  the  Black-Mountain  group  in  North  Caro- 
lina, by  Professor  Le  Conte  and  others,  has  shown  that  there  are  fifteen  peaks 
there  which  are  higher  than  Mount  Washington.  Smoky  Mountain,  the  highest 
of  these,  is  in  Jackson  county,  near  the  line  of  Tennessee,  and  is  6,737  feet  high. 

The  African  Lakes. —  Mr.  Burton,  the  traveler,  writes  to  the  London  Times 
that  the  great  lake  supposed  to  occupy  the  center  of  Equatorial  Africa  is  in  reality 
four  lakes:  the  Ujiji,  visited  by  him  in  May,  1857;  the  Nyanza,  visited  by  Capt. 
Speke  in  July,  1857  ;  the  Chama,  whose  position  was  fixed  by  Dr.  Lacorde  in 
1799  ;  and  a  fourth  just  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  says  that  they  lie  in  a 
crescent  curve,  with  the  horns  toward  the  east. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  enumerates  no  less  than  thirty-eight  substances 
which  are  employed  to  give  potency,  flavor,  consistence,  and  other  desirable  qual- 
ities, to  American  lager  beer.  Among  them  are  chalk,  marble-dust,  opium,  tobac- 
co, henbane,  oil  of  vitriol,  copperas,  alum,  strychnine,  and  other  deadly  drugs. 

Artesian  Wells. —  The  following  are  given  in  the  N^etv-Yoi'k  Tribune  as  the 
depths  of  the  four  deepest  '  holes  in  the  ground '  in  the  world  :  Artesian  well  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2,199  feet ;  one  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  2,086  feet ;  one  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  2,328  feet:  one  at  Luxemberg,  Germany,  2,336  feet. 

A  Streak  of  the  Dark  Ages. —  A  man  in  North  Carolina  lately  killed  an 
old  woman  who  lived  near  him,  and  justified  his  deed_  by  asserting  that  she  was  a 
witch,  and  was  conjuring  his  wife  and  child  to  death. 

Reform  Schools. —  Vermont  is  the  only  State  in  New  England  that  has  not 
one  (perhaps  it  has  had  least  need  of  one) ;  and  the  Governor  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage urges  the  legislature  to  establish  one. 

Lewis  Spohr,  the  composer,  died  at  Brunswick  in  October.  He  was  born  there 
April  5,  1784.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  operas  and  oratorios,  though  he  is  famous 
for  many  miscellaneous  works. 
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Lord  Brocgham's  Vigor. —  Lord  Brougham  at  81  years  of  age  does  work  that 
would  tax  the  powers  of  most  men  of  50.  On  the  11th  of  October  he  delivered 
an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  which  was  called 
'a  marvel  of  length  and  ability';  on  the  night  of  the  12th  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  anniversary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Bradford  ;  next  day  he  vis- 
ited the  city  of  Sheffield,  and  spoke  in  public  with  his  usual  energy,  and  the 
same  night  was  a  speaker  at  a  workingraen's  meeting  at  Bradford. 

Oberlin  College  has  1,243  students  —  30  in  the  theological  departnient,  118 
in  the  collegiate,  570  in  the  preparatory,  194  in  the  ladies'  course,  256  in  the  la- 
dies' preparatory,  and  6  ladies  preparing  for  college.  In  all  there  are  755  gentle- 
men and  488  ladies. 

Shakspere  in  Germany.  —  Dr.  ^Yilliam  Bell  is  preparing  a  book  with  the  title 
'  Three  Missing  Years  in  the  Life  of  Shakspere  ',  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show, 
by  external  and  internal  evidence,  that  Shakspere  spent  some  time  in  Germany. 
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Winnebago  County  Teachers'  Institute.  — This  Institute  was  organized  by  ap- 
pointing H.  H.  Waldo,  President ;  Silas  Sweet,  Vice-President ;  J.  B.  EIerr, 
Treasurer ;  0.  C.  Blackmer,  Conductor ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant,  Chaplain.  The  daily 
sessions  were  occupied  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  in  our  common 
schools.     The  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  essays. 

On  Monday  evening  Prof  J.  B.  Kerr  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  'Anglo-Saxons '. 
He  treated  in  a  glowing  style  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  different  races,  and  showed 
how  the  Celtic  race  had  become  absorbed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  the 
American  was  the  ultimate  of  them  all.  He  concluded  with  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  women  of  our  country. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant  delivered  an  address  on  'American  Ed- 
ucation'. The  first  part  of  his  remarks  was  upon  our  system  of  education  as  it 
is :  spoke  of  its  wide  diffusion  among  the  masses  ;  that,  though  we  had  produced 
scholars  sufficient  to  refute  the  charge  of  England  that  America  has  produced  no 
great  men,  our  system  of  education  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  He 
thought  that  while  we  make  education  universal  we  should  make  it  thorough,  that 
it  may  be  effective. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Prof  Wilber  lectured  upon  '  The  True,  the  Good  and 
the  Beautiful  in  Nature '.  He  illustrated  the  truth  of  Nature  by  the  exactness 
and  precision  in  all  her  works ;  the  goodness,  by  the  multiform  uses  which  be- 
long to  each  part  (the  atmosphere  having  one  hundred  distinct  uses) ;  the  beauti- 
ful, by  the  diversity  of  forms,  colors,  etc.  He  was  listened  to  with  intense  in- 
terest to  the  close. 

Thursday  evening  Allen  Gibson  lectured  upon  '  The  Duty  and  Responsibility  of 
Teachers'.     The  subject  was  treated  upon  the  basis  of  the  influence  which  the 
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tciichcr  may  or  onp;lit  to  exort ;  and  from  this  was  appropriately  set  forth  his  duty 
in  properly  preparinp;  himself  in  all  respects  for  his  vocation,  and  the  responsibility 
rosting  upon  him  in  fulfilling  these  duties.  His  duty  and  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen, as  well  as  teacher,  was  also  duly  considered. 

DnlvALn  Coi'NTY  Teaciikrs'  LvsTiTrrE.  —  Pursuant  to  call,  the  DeKalb  County 
Teachers'  In.stitute  met  on  Monday,  October  11,  at  DeKalb.  At  three  o'clock  p.m., 
the  President,  Dr.  n.\RRiNGTON,  took  the  Chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
«)n  motion,  0.  D.  Patten  was  elected  Secretary.  The  President  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  on  Programme.  The  following  persons  were  ap- 
pointed :  .1.  B.  Meiiwi.v,  Charles  Woodward,  J.  R.  Crossktt,  Carrie  P.\ttkn,  and 
Emma  L.  Tvlkr. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  Chicago,  Conductor  of  the  Institute,  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  the  teachers'  spending  a  few  moments  in  relating  experience,  the  trials 
and  difficulties  they  had  encountered  in  the  schools  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  called  upon  0.  D.  Patten  for  a  history  of  his  last  term  of  school. 
Messrs.  Patten,  Crossett,  and  Woodward,  related  practical  experience  as  teachers. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  was  then  read  and  adopted.  It 
was  as  follows:  Forenoon  —  8^  to  9  o'clock,  Reading  of  Scriptures,  Prayer,  and 
Singing;  9  to  9.V,  Intellectual  Arithmetic  ;  9^  to  lOi,  Written  Arithmetic  ;  104^  to 
lOf,  Recess;  lOf  to  12,  Reading.  Afternoon — 11  to  If,  Singing;  If  to  3, 
Grammar;  3  to  3J,  Recess;  S^  to  4,  Geography;  4  to  4i,  Report  of  Critics,  Mis- 
cellaneous Business. 

The  exercises  were  interesting  and  profitable.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
were  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  would  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  opening 
exercise  in  school. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  DeKalb  county,  recommend  music  as  a  branch  of  education 
in  all  our  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  female  teachers  should  receive  the  same  compensation  as  males  for  performing 
the  same  labor. 

Resolved,  That  declamation  should  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  education  in  our  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  had  a  good  time. 

Douglas  County. —  C'amnrr/o,  Douglas  County,  III.,  December  29,  1839. —  The 
teachers  of  Douglas  County  held  an  Institute  last  week  at  Tuscola.  This  was  our 
first  effort ;  considering  which,  we  had  a  good  time.  Education  is  decidedly  on 
the  advance  in  this  new  county.  Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  weather  on 
last  Thursday,  about  a  dozen  teachers  got  out  to  our  first  meeting.  During  the 
three  days  of  our  meeting  we  had  several  discussions  on  corporal  punishment, 
best  method  of  suppressing  whispering,  and  other  practical  questions.  We  had 
also  recitations,  which  were  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Leal,  of  Champaign  County. 
Mr.  Leal  spoke  at  length  on  Thursday  evening  on  '  What  is  needed  in  the  Teacher, 
the  Parents,  and  the  School-room  '.  On  Friday  evening  we  had  a  lecture  by  James 
E.  Calaway,  Esq.,  on  the  'Development  of  the  Moral,  Physical  and  Intellectual 
Powers'.  Mr.  Calaway  is  a  noted  lawyer  of  this  county,  and  was  formerly  a 
teacher.  The  teachers  have  organized  an  association,  to  meet  twice  a  A-ear.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  in  April.  Many  of  our  teachers  were  convinced  that  they 
had  great  need  of  better  qualifications  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  profession. 

S.  S.  IRWIN,  School  Commissioner. 

[Douglas  County  begins  well,  and  evidently  has  a  School  Commissioner,  which 
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can  not  be  asserted  of  some  older  counties.     We  thank  our  friend^Irwin  for  bis 
communication,  and  for  the  accompanying  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  Teacher.'] 

Effingham  Couxty  Teachers'  Institute. — Hurrah  for  Effingham  county! 
Another  mark  made  "way  down  in  Egypt'!  The  people  of  Effingham  county 
have  made  a  grand  rally  at  Mason,  and  organized  and  held  a  '  Teachers'  Institute'' — 
the  first  held  in  the  county,  but  it  is  hoped  not  the  last.  A  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  October  7,  and  arrangements  made.  Then  the  first  regular  meeting  con- 
vened November  1,  and  continued  four  days.  But  six  teachers  now  in  schools  were 
present ;  but  the  citizens  of  the  enterprising  village  and  its  vicinity  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  many  of  the  exercises,  so  that  much  life  and  animation  were  exhibited 
during  each  day.  In  the  evenings  the  large  church  was  crowded  by  an  attentive 
audience.  Mr.  T.  R.  Leal,  of  Urbana,  having  been  invited,  came,  bringing  out- 
line maps,  etc.  After  they  were  hung  up  in  the  room,  the  people  concluded  at 
once  that  they  should  not  be  taken  down ;  so  enough  was  raised  to  purchase  them, 
and  Mason  has  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  The  sessions  were  opened  by 
prayer  by  some  clergymen  present.  The  principal  exercises  were  in  Written  Aritli- 
metic.  Geography,  Grammar,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Reading,  and  Orthography,  with 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches.  The  evenings  were 
devoted  to  discussion,  reading  of  essays,  etc.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  house  was  filled  each  night.  The  interest  seemed  to  increase  until  the  close 
of  the  Institute.  The  Mason  Choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  P.  White,  discoursed  sweet 
music  during  each  evening.  A  portion  of  two  evenings  was  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  upon  which  many  entertaining  and 
instructive  remarks  were  made ;  also,  the  propriety  of  sending  children  by  star- 
light and  keeping  them  in  school  until  dark,  to  enable  them  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation, received  some  attention.  An  Institute  was  a  new  thing  to  many  here, 
but  there  was  a  general  expression  that  all  were  much  and  profitably  pleased. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are  :  President,  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  ;  Vice-President, 
J.  B.  Carpentkr;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Johnson. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  our  warmest  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  people  of  Mason  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  they  have  extended  to  us,  and  for  the  great  assistance  they  Lave  rendered  us  by  their 
presence  and  counsels. 

Resolved.  That  we  see  in  the  organization  of  this  Institute  the  dawn  cf  better  days  for  the 
schools  of  Effingham  County,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  teachers  and  school-officers  in  the 
county  will  earnestly  cooperate  in  maintaining  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  visible  illustration  is  indispensable  in  the  school-room,  and  that  we  earnestly  rec- 
commend  the  introduction  of  gkbes,  maps,  black-boards,  etc.,  in  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  Board  of  Directors  of  schools  in 
this  county  to  be  present  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes;  and,  if  necessary,  to  cause  the  attendance 
of  their  teachers  by  bearing  a  part  of  the  expense  or  by  giving  the  time  necessarily  at  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  we  suggest  to  every  teacher  the  propriety  of  subscribing  for  and  reading  the 
Illinois  Teacher  as  a  means  of  improvement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  Mr.  Leal,  the  indefatigable  School  Commissioner  of  Champaign  County, 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  us  at  this  Institute,  and  for  the 
zeal  manifested  by  him  to  render  its  meetings  not  only  entertaining  but  instructive. 

The  next  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Ewington,  commencing  December  26,  1859, 
and^continue  during  the  week.  Mr.  Leal  will  be  present.  The  Executive  Com 
mittee  are  B.  F.  Kagay,  A.  E.  Park,  Esq.,  and  the  Secretary. 

W.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

Freepoet. — A  Freeport  exchange  says  that  their  city  schools  open  this  month 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  late  a  professor  in  Rensselaer  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Jo  Daviess  County. — A  series  of  educational  meetings  in  all  the  townships  of 
Jo  Daviess  County  is  announced,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, George  Hicks,  Esq.,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
Galena  papers  give  the  appointments,  extending  in  time  from  January  9  until 
February  27.  At  each  of  the  appointments  a  Lecture  on  Education  may  be  ex- 
pected, after  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  free  interchange  of  thought,  by  the 
citizens  present,  upon  educational  topics.  During  this  progress  through  the  coun- 
ty tlie  Commissioner  will  hold  public  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates  ;  at  Elizabeth,  January  14th,  and  at  Morseville,  January  28th. 


NOTICES         OF         BOOKS. 


History  and  Progress  of  Education,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  : 
intended  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By  Philobiblius.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Henry  Barnard,  L.L.D.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
12mo. ;  pp.  310. 

This  volume  takes  place  as  one  in  the  '  School-Teacher's  Library '  issued  by 
Messrs.  Barnes  &  Burr,  and  contains  much  valuable  information.  The  pains-tak- 
ing and  careful  labor  of  the  author  are  apparent  at  a  mere  glance  into  its  pages. 
It  is  too  small  to  treat  of  the  subject  with  much  detail ;  and  if  it  were  larger 
would  probably  be  less  useful,  as  it  would  have  fewer  readers.  But  its  summaries 
are  so  well-worded  and  clear  that  the  reader  can  rest  assured  that  his  knowledge 
is  accurate  to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  author.  None  of  our  readers  who  obtain 
it  can  fail  to  find  in  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  instruction.  Dr.  Barnard 
■warns  us  that  we  shall  find  that  our  'modern  improvements'  were  for  the  most 
part  made  long  ago.     Let  us  not  forget  to  notice  that  it  has  a  good  index. 

The  School  Harmonist,  etc.  :  designed  to  accompany  Brooks's  Manual  of  Devo- 
tion for  Schools.     By.  A.  J.  Cleaveland.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

A  convenient  little  manual  of  hymns  and  tunes,  containing  the  hymns  of  the 
Manual  set  to  appropriate  tunes,  with  other  hymns  and  chants,  and  the  usual  ele- 
ments of  vocal  music.  It  will  be  found  useful  where  the  Manual  is  used,  and  also 
elsewhere. 

Key  to  Clark's  Grammar.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

This  little  book  contains  the  sentences  given  for  analysis  in  Clark^s  Grammar, 
with  diagrams  corresponding  on  the  opposite  pages;  it  has  also  a  few  pages  of 
suggestions  to  teachers  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  an  appendix  of  notes  on  dif- 
ficult sentences.  Teachers  who  use  Clark's  Grammar  will  find  it  often  useful  as 
an  aid  to  understand  the  author's  views ;  and  as  many  may  feel  the  use  of  dia- 
grams a  doubtful  ground  at  first,  they  will  gain  instruction  by  reference  to  its 
pages. 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  for  the 
year  1858-9,  and  the  Report  of  the  Peoria  City  Board  of  Inspectors  and  Super- 
intendent ;  both  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  February  number  of  the  Teacher. 
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THOMAS      D   E     Q   U   I   X   C   E   Y 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  death  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  would  have 
attracted,  in  this  country  at  least,  but  little  notice.  A  few  newspaper 
paragraphs,  brief  enough,  would  have  announced  the  death  of  the 
'  English  Opium-Eater ';  but  who  and  what  he  was,  and  what  he  had 
done  beside  eating  opium,  and  confessing  it  in  a  little  book  that  never 
had  had  great  circulation,  few  could  have  told.  Up  to  1851  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  West  but  one  copy  of  the  Confess- 
ions, and  that  was  in  a  bookstore  :  we  presume  it  was  Ticknor's  edi- 
tion of  1841.  But  a  singular  chance  befell  this  veteran  writer.  A 
broad  and  brilliant  sunrise  of  continental  fame  opened  upon  him  after 
his  65th  year ;  and  while  he  was  dwelling  in  hopeless  obscurity  in  a 
Scottish  yllage,  the  admiration  of  an  American  man  of  letters  and 
the  enterprise  of  an  American  firm  of  publishers  made  his  name  and 
works  known  to  more  readers  in  America  than  he  had  previously  had 
in  England.  In  all  American  bookstores  we  now  meet  with  the  mod- 
est little  brown  volumes  that  carry  to  many  a  house  writin<ys  full  of 
subtle  thought  and  rich  with  imagination  expressed  in  the  most  pow- 
erful English. 

But  his  was  a  sad  life.  To  us  he  is  not  only  the  great  o-enius,  the 
subtle  thinker,  the  acute  logician,  the  magical  dreamer,  the  master  of 
words ;  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  loving  heart,  of  tender  sympathv.  and 
of  childlike  simplicity  of  feeling,  who  was  wrecked  on  a  tatal  shore. 
At  first  when  we  read  his  pages  we  wondered  and  thrilled  with  ad- 
miration :  now  we  admire  no  less,  but  can  not  read  the  simple  story  of 
his  earlier  life  with  tearless  eyes.  The  largeness  of  his  heart  is  shown 
in  his  Confessions,  where  he  says,  '•  At  no  time  of  my  life  have  I  been 
6  41 
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a  person  to  hold  myself  polluted  by  the  touch  or  approach  of  any 
creature  that  wore  a  human  shape.  On  the  contrary,  from  my  very 
earliest  youth,  it  has  been  my  pride  to  converse  familiarly,  more  So- 
cratico,  with  all  human  beings — man,  woman,  and  child — that  cljance 
might  fling  in  my  way :  a  pi'actice  which  is  friendly  to  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  good  feelings,  and  to  that  frankness  of  address 
•which  becomes  a  philosopher  ;  for  a  philosopher  should  not  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  limitary  creature  calling  himself  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  filled  with  narrow  and  self-regarding  prejudices  of  birth 
and  education,  but  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  catholic  creature, 
and  as  standing  in  an  equal  relation  to  high  and  low,  to  educated  and 
uneducated,  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent."  A  man  must  have  a 
Christian's  philanthropy,  as  well  as  a  philosopher's  insight,  to  see  and 
feel  and  live  by  that  truth. 

Of  the  life  of  De  Quiucey  v/e  propose  but  a  brief  sketch.  He  was 
born  in  1786,  at  Greeuhay,  a  suburb  of  Manchester.  His  father  was 
a  mei'chant,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  trading  in  foreign  ports,  and 
at  his  death  in  1793  left  to  his  family  an  income  of  £1600  a  year. 
Thomas  was  the  fifth  child,  of  eight,  four  brothers  and  four  sisters. 
His  childhood  was  spent  at  home,  in  seclusion,  with  his  sisters  for  play- 
mates, the  eax-ly  death  of  two  of  whom  aifected  much  his  childish 
mind,  and  early  developed  some  of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  At 
school  he  early  distinguished  himself  in  G-reek :  at  thirteen  he  wrote 
Greek  with  ease,  and  at  fifteen  could  converse  fluently  in  that  lan- 
guage :  an  accomplishment  which  he  ascribes  to  his  practice  of  daily 
translation  from  the  newspapers  into  the  best  Greek  which  he  could 
furnish  extempore.  One  of  his  masters  said  of  him  to  a  visitor, 
"That  boy  could  harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you  or  I 
could  address  an  English  one."  He  desired  to  be  sent  t©  college ; 
but  the  opposition  of  one  of  his  guardians  prevented  :  determining 
to  remain  no  longer  among  school-boys,  when  he  was  seventeen  he  ran 
away,  and  wandered  for  a  while  in  Wales,  sleeping  in  the  open  air  and 
living  upon  the  wild  fruit  when  his  borrowed  funds  were  spent,  or 
some  times  gaining  rustic  hospitality.  At  length  he  went  to  London, 
and  was  a  homeless,  hungry  wanderer  in  that'  great  Babylon  for  six- 
teen weeks.  He  came  near  dying  of  want  in  the  streets,  and  grate- 
fully ascribes  the  saving  of  his  life  when  he  fell  fainting  of  hunger 
to  an  outcast  female.  Becoming  reconciled  to  his  friends,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1808.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university,  he 
took  a  cottage  at  Grassmere,  near  Wordsworth's  residence,  and  here 
was  his  home  for  twenty-seven  years.  His  neighbors  and  intimate 
friends  were  Wordsworth  (for  whom  as  an  author  he  had  an  excessive 
admiration),  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wilson  ;  and  the  principal  liter- 
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ary  men  of  Britain  were  liis  acquaintances.  He  occupied  himself 
principally  with  the  study  of  German  authors,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  introduce  to  the  English  mind  the  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many. 

While  at  Oxford  he  had  taken  opium,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  to 
relieve  pain,  and  was  astonished  at  its  effects  upon  his  mental  Acui- 
ties. For  a  few  years  he  used  it  about  once  in  three  weeks,  but  had 
not  become  enslaved  by  it.  In  1813,  however,  he  began  to  suffer  with 
an  irritation  of  the  stomach  which  he  ascribes  to  his  privations  during 
his  period  of  wandering  before  spoken  of,  and  which  would  give  him 
no  rest  except  when  he  took  opium.  From  this  time  for  several  years 
he  took  opium  daily,  until  he  could  take  in  one  day  320  grains,  or 
about  ten  times  an  amount  which  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  any 
adult  person.  He  made  mighty  efforts  to  discontinue  it  when  he  found 
himself  a  victim  to  '  the  pains  of  opium  ',  after  '  the  pleasures  of 
opium'  had  passed.  We  can  not  learn  from  his  autobiography 
that  he  succeeded  -entirely  in  dropping  it :  he  says  in  1845,  in  his 
iSuspiria  de  Profundis,  that  twice  he  mastered  the  tyranny  of  opium, 
but  fell  again  under  its  sway  :  that  he  found  on  the  third  attempt  that 
he  could  not  again  retrace  his  steps.  "  In  the  imagery  of  my  dreams, 
which  translated  every  thing  into  their  own  language,  I  saw  through 
vast  avenues  of  gloom  those  towering  gates  of  ingress,  which  hitherto 
had  always  seemed  to  stand  open,  now  at  last  barred  against  my  retreat, 
and  hung  with  funeral  crape." 

Here,  then,  was  De  Quincey  wrecked.  He  was  not  made  useless, 
not  totally  lost  to  high  and  noble  activity  of  mind  ;  but  escaping  from 
pain  only  by  the  aid  of  opium,  he  paid  for  its  use  the  same  penalty 
that  would  have  been  exacted  had  he  used  it  for  pleasure  only.  Many 
have  thoaght  that  his  gorgeous  descriptions  of  his  opium-dreams  must 
have  a  fascinating  and  enticing  influence  upon  his  readers,  tempting 
them  to  the  same  indulgence.  But  he  sets  forth  the  pains  of  opium 
with  equal  power  and  with  tremendous  energy ;  and  he  warns  all  what 
is  the  nature  and  effect  of  its  benumbing  spell.  He  does  not  think 
that  any  increase  of  power  is  obtained  by  its  use.  He  says  "  No 
body  is  happy  under  the  influence  of  laudanum  except  for  a  very  short 
term  of  years."  "  Opium  gives  and  takes  away.  It  defeats  the 
steady  habit  of  exertion  ;  but  it  creates  spasms  of  irregular  exertion. 
It  ruins  the  natural  power  of  life ;  but  it  develops  preternatural  par- 
oxysms of  intermitting  power."  "  All  opium-eaters  are  tainted  with 
the  infirmity  of  leaving  works  unfinished  and  suffering  reactions  of 
disgust." 

In  his  '  Confessions '  he  terms  the  period  when  he  was  most  fully  un- 
der the   influence   of  this   drug  'a  period   of  imbecility':   in   it  he 
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could  not  read  to  liiiuself  with  pleasure,  'hardly  with  a  moment's  en- 
durance '.  For  nearly  two  years  he  read  no  book  but  one.  He  had 
dedicated  his  intellect  to  the  production  of  a  great  work  to  be  entitled 
De  Emendatione  Humani  Intellcctus  ;  but  all  his  vast  powers  weje 
prostrated,  and  the  book  is  unwritten.  He  seldom  could  prevail  on 
himself  to  write  a  letter.  He  says  that  this  indisposition  to  business 
is  an  affliction  "  which  the  opium-eater  will  find  in  the  end  as  oppress- 
ive and  tormenting  as  any  other,  from  the  sense  of  incapacity  and 
feebleness,  from  the  direct  embarrassments  incident  to  the  neglect  or 
procrastination  of  each  day's  appropriate  duties,  and  from  the  remorse 
which  must  often  exasperate  the  stings  of  these  evils  to  a  reflective 
and  conscientious  mind.  The  opium-eater  loses  none  of  his  moral 
sensibilities  or  aspirations  ;  he  wishes  and  longs  as  earnestly  as  ever  to 
realize  what  he  believes  possible  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty ;  but 
his  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infinitely  outruns  his 
power,  not  of  execution  only,  but  even  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies 
under  the  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare  :  he  lies  in  sight  of  all 
that  he  would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed 
by  the  mortal  languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  wit- 
ness injury  or  outrage  ofi'ered  to  some  object  of  histenderest  love  :  he 
curses  the  spells  which  chain  him  down  from  motion ;  he  would  lay 
down  his  life  if  he  might  but  get  up  and  walk  ;  but  he  is  powerless  as 
an  infant,  and  can  not  even  attempt  to  rise." 

Surely  no  man  can  say  thatDe  Quiucey  has  not  warned  all  youth  to 
beware  of  the  fatal  fascination.  He  has  said  truly  —  and  in  such  a 
case  the  plain  truth  should  be  told  —  that  for  a  while  opium  was  no 
torment  to  him  :  that  it  did  him  no  injury  either  in  body  or  mind. 
But  the  crisis  came  when  this  false  friend  showed  itself  the  diabolical 
enemy,  and  the  most  fearful  terrors  environed  him.  We  fear  that  the 
habit  of  opium-eating  is  increasing  in  this  country :  and  we  summon 
De  Quincey's  Confessions  to  testify  in  earnest  warning.  It  does  not 
even  exalt  all  minds  into  the  temporary  activity  of  which  he  speaks. 
As  has  been  well  said,  it  was  De  Quincey  in  opium,  not  opium  in  De 
Quincey,  that  wrote  those  wonderful  pages.  One  must  be  madly  bent 
upon  eating  of  the  worst  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  if  he  reads  De  Quincey  and  then  takes  the  Circean  cup. 

But  let  us  hear  what  he  says  of  the  nature  of  his  dreams.  When 
giving  a  few  pages  on  '  the  pleasures  of  opium '  he  gives  us  no  de- 
lightful visions;  but  afterward,  in  '  the  pains  of  opium',  he  does  but 
invite  us  to  a  magnificent  festival  of  horrors.  He  soon  found  that  the 
power  of  imagining  phantoms  while  awake  was  excited  to  a  high  degree, 
so  that,  acting  involuntarily,  it  became  positively  distressing  to  him. 
"  At  night  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed,  vast  processions  passed  along  in 
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mouraful  pomp ;  friezes  of  never-ending  stories  that  to  mj  feelings 
were  as  sad  and  solemn  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  be- 
fore (Edipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre,  before  Memphis.  And  at  the 
same  time  a  corresponding  change  took  place  in  my  dreams  :  a  theatre 
seemed  lighted  up  within  my  brain,  which  presented,  nightly,  specta- 
cles of  more  than  earthly  splendor."  Reveriesof  waking  hours  -'were 
drawn  out  by  the  fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams  into  insufi'erable 
splendor  that  fretted  my  heart."  "  This  and  all  other  changes  in  my 
dreams  were  accompanied  by  deep-seated  anxiety  and  gloomy  melan- 
choly, such  as  are  wholly  incommunicable  by  words.  I  seemed  every 
night  to  descend — not  metaphorically,  but  literally  to  descend — into 
chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from  which  it  seemed 
hopeless  that  I  could  ever  reascend.  Xor  did  I.  by  walking,  feel  that 
I  had  reasccnded.  This  I  do  not  dwell  upon ;  because  the  state  of 
gloom  which  attended  these  gorgeous  spectacles,  amounting  at  least  to 
utter  darkness  as  of  some  suicidal  despondency,  can  not  be  approached 
bywords."  '' Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  un- 
utterable infinity.  This,  however,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the 
vast  expansion  of  time.  I  some  times  seemed  to  have  lived  for  seventy 
or  one  hundred  years  in  one  night;  nay,  some  times  had  feelings  rep- 
resentative of  a  millenium  passed  in  that  time."  '  His  dreams  for  a 
period  were  of  vast  architectural  piles  principally :  then  of  lakes  and 
expanses  of  water  which  became  seas  and  oceans.  And  now  "  upon 
the  rocking  waves  of  the  ocean  the  human  face  began  to  appear;  the 
sea  appeared  paved  with  innumerable  faces  upturned  to  the  heavens ; 
faces  imploring,  wrathful,  despairing,  surged  upward  by  thousands, 
by  myriads,  by  generations,  by  centuries  :  my  agitation  was  infinite: 
my  mind  tossed  and  surged  with  the  dcean." 

What  wonder  that  he  cried  —  ''I  will  sleep  no  morel"  At  the 
close  of  his  Confessions  he  addresses  the  moral  of  them  to  the  opium- 
eater,  saying,  "If  he  is  taught  to  fear  and  tremble,  enough  has  been 
effected."  And  let  all  learn,  in  spite  of  the  theories  and  assertions 
of  physicians  and  quacks  of  Brunonian  doctrines  and  practice,  the 
danger  of  habitually  or  frequently  substituting  for  the  healthful  plav 
of  the  natural  powers  of  life  and  the  daily  inspiration  of  God  the 
mighty  magic  of  alcohol  and  opium. 

After  De  Quincey  made  his  first  great  effort  to  emancipate  himself, 
he  published  in  the  London  Magazine  (1821),  and  afterward  in  a  vol- 
ume, the  '  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater ',  which  ran  like 
wildfire.  Probably  from  his  delicacy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  real  confessions,  they  were  published  anonymously.  He  never 
afterward  attempted  any  continuous  work.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
want  of  means  he  retired  to  the  obsctxre  Scottish  village  where  he  died, 
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iiiul  where  he  lived  for  many  years  in  the  society  of  liis  three  daugh- 
ters. But  his  contributions  to  literature  have  been  numerous,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  magazine  articles  for  Blackwood,  Tail,  the  North- 
British  Review,  Hoggs  Weeldy  Instructor,  and  similar  periodicals. 
For  the  Encyclopedia  Britanivica  he  wrote  papers  on  Shakspcre  and 
Pope.  His  Avritings  have  been  of  the  most  various  character :  from  mere 
translations  of  German  authors  to  most  profound  criticisms  and  treat- 
ises on  difficult  points  of  political  economy,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
He  never  attempted  any  collection  of  them,  although  in  later  years 
desiring  to  do  so.  Mr.  Fields,  of  the  Boston  house  of  Tieknor,  Reed 
and  Fields,  in  1851  began  the  collection  and  republication  of  them  in 
a  cheap  and  popular  form,  the  last  (22d)  volume  of  which  series  has 
lately  been  issued  :  the  later  volumes  at  least  with  some  aid  of  rcA'is- 
ioii  from  Mr.  De  Quincey. 

Mr.  De  Quincey's  litei-ary  reputation  is  very  high.  Knight's  En- 
glish Cyclopedia  of  Biography  says  that  De  Quincey  must  rank  high 
in  the  entire  list  of  British  prose  writers.  The  New  American  Cyclo- 
pedia says,  "  All  his  works  show  a  wide  range  of  learning  and  specu- 
lation, a  delicate  and  subtle  critical  faculty,  and  a  felicitous  selection 
of  words.  As  improvisations  they  would  be  admirable  displays  of 
mental  power  ;  but  Inost  of  them  are  so  unartistically  constructed,  the 
main  idea  and  purpose  being  lost  by  unceasing  discursions,  that  they 
are  excellent  only  in  fragments  and  passages."  Prof.  Cleveland 
(^Comp.  Eng.  Lit.  XIX.  Cent.')  says,  ''  His  style  is  eminently  English 
—  masculine,  clear,  and  logical.  Metaphysical  discussion,  philosophi- 
cal criticism,  and  biography,  are  the  classes  of  subjects  in  which  Mr. 
De  Quincey  excels."  Prof.  Cleveland  objects  to  his  occasional  ex- 
travagance of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Allibone  charges  upon  him  contempt 
for  the  opinions  of  others.  To  both  of  these  charges  he  is  certainly 
liable  :  though  such  appearances  of  contempt  we  have  generally  taken 
to  be  in  the  line  of  his  elephantine  humor  :  they  are  generally  too  ex- 
travagant to  be  real.  Wilson  (Kit  North)  said  of  his  style,  "■  the  hest 
word  always  comes  up."  The  London  Eclectic  Review  (1850,  trans- 
ferred to  Harper^s,  Vol.  I,  July,  1850)  says  of  his  genius  that  it  is 
"  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  in  its  power,  variety,  culture,  and 
eccentricity,  that  our  age  has  witnessed."  "  De  Quincey's  style  is  one 
of  the  most  wondrous  of  his  gifts."  The  high  qualities  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  critics  we  have  cited  require  that  all  who  would  know 
the  best  writers  of  English  should  make  acquaintance  with  his  pages. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  married  when  near  his  thirtieth  year.  The  occa- 
sional allusions  to  his  wife  in  his  autobiographic  sketches  show  that 
his  relation  to  her  was  so  tender  that  he  will  hardly  trust  himself  to 
speak  of  it.     His  conversation  was  fascinating  in  power.      Mr.  Alii- 
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bone  quotes  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  -who  visited  him  at  Lasswade 
recently :  "  For  half  an  hour  at  least  he  talked  as  we  have  never 
heard  another  talk.  We  hafe  listened  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  at  his 
own  fireside,  to  Carlyle  walking  in  the  parks  of  London,  to  Lamar- 
tiue  in  the  midst  of  a  tavored  few  at  his  own  house,  to  Cousin  at  the 
Sorbouue,  and  to  many  others  ;  but  never  have  we  heard  such  sweet 
music  of  eloquent  speech  as  flowed  from  De  Quincey's  tongue.  To  at- 
tempt reporting  what  he  said  would  be  like  attempting  to  entrap  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Strange  light  beamed  from  that  grief-worn  face; 
and  for  a  little  while  that  weak  body,  so  long  fed  upon  pain,  seemed 
to  be  clothed  with  supernatural  youth."  j_  j 

[We  propose,  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  sketch,  to  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Suspiria  de  Profundis,  which  will  exhibit  in  small  com- 
pass some  of  De  Quincey's  excellences  and  in  a  slight  degree  his 
fault  of  digression.  The  volumes  which  readers  unacquainted  with 
De  Quincey  will  find  most  interesting  are  the  Co7ifessions,  etc.,  1  vol.; 
Narrative  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  2,  vols.;  lliscellaneous  Essays, 
1vol.;  Biographical  Essays,  1  vol.;  all  duodecimos,  retailed  at  75 
cents  per  volume. —  Ed.] 
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[It  is  stated  on  page  9  of  the  January  Teaclwr  that  Mr.  Fitch  made  a  verbal  re- 
port as  to  present  condition  and  progress  in  the  matter  of  Reform  Schools  throuo-h- 
out  the  country.  3Ir.  Fitch  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  folio-wing  brief  of 
the  verbal  report,  which  will  explain  to  readers  not  present  at  the  Association  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  debate. —  Editor.] 

The  chief  points  presented  in  this  report  are  :  in  the  preamble,  the 
necessity  of  '  reformatory  institutions ',  and  the  iuefiicacy  of  common 
persons,  as  such,  to  effiect  the  required  result ;  in  the  resolution,  the 
combination  of  confinement  and  instruction,  the  prison  and  the  school 
were  recommended,  and  also  making  equal  provision  for  both  sexes. 

The  reasons  presented  were:  (1.)  The  necessity  of  reformatory  in- 
stitutions has  been  recognized  by  several  of  our  sister  States,  and  we 
have  not  been  and  should  not  be  the  last  in  introducing  educational 
and  reformatory  improvements.  (2.)  The  beneficial  effects  of  such 
institutions  have  been  seen  and  felt  wherever  they  are  established,  es- 
pecially in  the  Eastern  States;  and  very  many  graduates  have  been 
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sent  out  from  tliom  to  become  Mppreutices,  journeymen,  niaaicr  work- 
men, and  men,  all  over  the  country;  and  when  so  sent  out  by  the 
trustees,  they  liave  in  vcrij  few  cases  failed  to  give  good  satisfaction 
and  to  show  evidence  of  great  moral  impi-ovemeut.  Again  :  Our  coun- 
ty jails  and  state  prisons  can  not  answer  the  purpose;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  time  or  place  for  such  instruction  as  is  required  for 
the  young;  and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  ftict  that  very  few  commit- 
raents  of  young  persons  can  now  be  made  to  them,  because  the  influ- 
ences there  are,  almost  without  exception,  injurious  to  the  young  crim- 
inal, rendering  him,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  commit  another 
crime  on  his  release  than  to  reform. 

In  the  resolution,  the  combination  of  prison  and  school,  confinement 
and  instruction,  is  recommended,  instead  of  the  adoption  of  the  Euro- 
pean method  of  placing  the  young  criminals  in  separate  families  of 
from  twelve  to  thirty,  under  the  care  of  teachers  and  stewards,  after 
the  manner  of  the  '  Rauhe  Haus '  of  Grermany,  And  this,  because  we 
believe  that  such  schools  have  not  been,  and  can  not  be,  in  this  coun- 
try, fully  successful:  first,  because  the  control  of  the  guardian,  or 
teacher,  in  such  cases  is  not  complete,  and  till  this  is  the  case  the  need- 
ed reformation  can  not  be  expected ;  and  secondly,  because  the  exper- 
iment has  failed  in  this  country,  at  least  once,  already,  and  we  should 
hardly  wish  to  see  it  tried  again  under  similar  circumstances.  Imme- 
diately after  the  burning  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform  School  last 
summer,  the  question,  already  started,  and  somewhat  discussed,  was 
again  brought  up  by  the  public  and  those  interested,  as  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  institution,  and  many  insisted  that  it  would  be  better  to  try 
the  German  plan  of  collecting  the  boys  in  families,  and  controlling 
them  by  moral  means  alone ;  forgetting  that  it  was  the  plan  of  an  en- 
thusiast, and  in  any  case  needed  an  enthusiast  to  carry  it  out,  and  as- 
serting that  the  experiment  had  been  extremely  successful  in  the  Chi- 
cago Reform  School. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  theory,  the  Reform  School  referred 
to  has  proved,  in  most  respects,  a  failure,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  res- 
ignation of  the  principal,  and  the  failure  of  the  school  to  accomplish 
the  results  aimed  at  in  its  foundation.  The  condition  of  the  boys 
known  to  have  been  under  its  influence  bears  no  good  comparison  with 
that  of  those  for  the  same  length  of  time  at  Rochester,  Blackwell's  Isl- 
and, or  Westboro,  and  other  places  where  another  system  has  prevailed. 
The  boys  there  are  neat,  well-disciplined,  and  orderly,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  good  effects  produced  upon  them  by  special  moral  and  religious 
training,  which  could  not  be  shown  to  a  casual  observer ;  while  the 
boys  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  far  from  being  neat  in  person  or 
habits,  when  seen  by  your  committee,  were  very  much  the  reverse,  so 
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far  as  could  be  seen,  and  the  system  of  government  by  moral  means 
alone  was  applied  in  a  way  that  once  ruined  Venice,  and  injured 
France  :  viz.,  a  secret  police,  consisting  of  the  trustier  boys,  who,  by 
keeping  watch  over  the  rest,  prevented,  in  some  measure,  the  escapes 
and  misconduct  which  might  otherwise  result.  On  the  whole,  your 
committee  (so  far  as  represented  here)  consider  the  experiment  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  they  have  introduced  the  subject  here,  knowing  something 
of  the  effects  produced  by  its  use  as  an  argument  in  other  States,  and 
wishing  to  counteract  their  influence,  if  possible,  by  presenting  the 
truth ;  and  this  without  reference  to  the  late  worthy  principal  of  the 
school,  who,  we  believe,  was  a  victim  of  a  false  system. 

Lastly,  the  resolution  presents  the  consideration  of  making  provision 
for  both  sexes.  Chicago  was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  our  large  cities 
that  gave  both  sexes  equal  privileges  in  her  public  schools,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Illinois  may  be  the  first  State  to  create  Reform  Schools 
at  once  for  both  sexes.  Massachusetts  had  such  a  school  for  hoys  for 
many  years  before  the  project  was  started  for  a  similar  one  for  girls, 
but  there  are  now  provisions  for  both;  and  since  the  necessity  exists 
for  both,  your  committee  have  embodied  the  recommendation  in  the 
resolution. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  FITCH,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


SCHOOL        MARTYRS.* 


You  go  "•  from  a  circle  of  friends  to  the  society  of  strangers  ;  from 
comfort  to  privation  ;  from  a  position  of  comparative  ease  to  a  post  of 
toil ;  from  pleasure  and  recreation  and  pleasant  duties  to  vexations, 
to  close  confinement,  to  wearying  days  and  sleepless  nights;  from 
popular  favor  to  cold  obscurity  ;  from  a  peaceful  life,  and  a  prospect- 
ive happy  old  age,  to  a  combat  with  active  opposition,  and  to  a  troubled 
and  perplexed  existence,  which  must  be  followed  by  a  sacrifice  of 
yourself  to  a  painful  and  premature  death." 

Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dr.  Bellows  to  the  Rev.  Thom- 
as Hill,  as,  a  few  days  since,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  western 
institution  of  learning.  In  one  comprehensive  sentence  he  has  de- 
scribed the  life  of  the  pioneer  educator.     Privation,  toil,  vexations, 

*  An  Essay  read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association.    By  S.  M.  Cutchion,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Springfield. 
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sleepless  nights,  obscurity,  opposition,  and  a  premature  death,  are  the 
elements  of  his  experience.  In  this  cause,  as  others,  sacrifices  must 
prepare  the  way  for  progress.  The  many  must  be  elevated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  few ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  toil  of  to-day  must 
await  its  reward  to-morrow.  The  sacrifices  of  the  past  are  lauded  in 
the  present ;  those  of  the  present  can  only  be  appreciated  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Each  new  and  noble  cause  has  paved  its  early  pathway  with  the 
bodies  of  its  most  devoted  friends.  Religion  has  had  her  martyrs, 
and  by  their  blood  she  has  been  purified.  Science  has  had  her  mar- 
tyrs, and  by  their  sacrifices  ishe  has  been  promoted.  Literature  has 
had  her  martyrs,  and  by  their  unrequited  toil  the  world  has  received 
a  rich  inheritance. 

But  the  Church  cherishes  the  memory  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  faith.  From  their  graves  new  inspiration,  new 
arguments  are  drawn.  Next  to  a  courageous  life,  a  courageous  death 
is  elocjuent,  and,  perhaps,  most  moves  the  popular  heart.  The  world 
admires,  and  properly,  the  man  who  fearlessly  meets  death  in  defense 
of  principle.  Religion  has  ever  scattered  her  richest  flowers  and  shed 
her  holiest  tears  over  the  graA'es  of  her  martyrs. 

Nor  has  Science  been  forgetful  of  those  who  have  labored  for  her.  . 
She  has  incorporated  their  names  into  her  very  existence.  We  can 
hardly  demonstrate  a  problem  in  Geometry  without  picturing  the  old 
Greek  Euclid;  we  can  hardly  learn  the  teachings  of  Astronomy 
without  meeting  the  names  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler ;  we  can  hardly 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  Nature  without  crossing  the  path  of 
Newton;  the  Bologna  Professor  sits  in  the  Galvanic  circle,  and  the 
ingenious  French  artist  looks  forth  from  the  Daguerreotype. 

So  with  Literature :  the  man  of  letters  has  worn  away  his  life  in 
seclusion ;  wrapped  in  his  own  meditations,  wandering  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  his  own  mind,  he  finds  new  thoughts,  beautiful  pictures, 
curious  images,  and  rich  gems.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  the  world  will 
be  pleased  with  these";  and  he  spends  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
in  framing,  and  arranging,  and  perfecting  them.  Knowing  the  value 
of  his  thoughts  thus  coined  from  his  very  brain  and  heart,  with  fond 
anticipation  he  presents  them  to  an  unappreciating  world.  A  preten- 
tious critic,  ignorant  in  fact  as  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  thrusts  his 
poisoned  dagger  through  the  sensitive,  trembling  nerves,  to  the  very 
foundation  of  life.  Thus  tireless  eflPort,  wasted  fortune,  ruined  health, 
and  suffering,  are  rewarded  with  blasted  hopes  and  ignominy.  The 
human  heart  can  not  live  on  such  food  ;  the  man  dies,  biit  his  death- 
less thought  lives.  It  may  drift  hither  and  thither  on  the  broad  sea 
of  human  experience,  unnoticed  for  a  time ;  but  as  the  world  grows 
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older  and  v>-iser,  some  bold  Columlbus  will  venture  out  upon  that  sea 
and  rescue  it,  and  the  name  of  its  author,  from  the  waves  of  oblivion. 
Thus  his  reward,  though  too  late,  comes  at  last. 

But  there  is  another  martyr,  moving  silently  down  into  the  stillness 
of  the  grave.  Not  even  the  muffled  drum,  the  tolling  bell,  the  craped 
hearse,  or  the  mourning  friend,  attracts  the  eye  of  the  busy  world 
thitherward  as  the  teacher  passes  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

The  great  apostle  of  free  schools  in  this  country  has  but  recently 
given  himself  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Years  of  unremitting  labor  in 
Massachusetts,  exciting  the  constant  opposition  of  those  whose  igno- 
rance could  not  understand  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  whose  con- 
tracted selfishness  could  not  comprehend  his  large-hearted  philanthro- 
py, and  later  the  duties  of  a  still  more  laborious  and  vexatious 
position,  at  length  proved  too  great  for  him;  and  the  man  of  the  silver 
tongue,  the  brilliant  mind,  the  benevolent  heart,  has  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  violated  law.  "A  life  of  genuine  chivalry,"  says  one, 
"  the  Christian  knighthood  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stainless,  and 
steadfast  to  its  baptismal  vows,  has  passed  away  in  silence."  A  great 
jurist  dies,  famed,  not  for  his  good  deeds  and  noble  heart,  but  for  his 
brilliant  scholarship  and  dazzling  oratory,  and  the  flags  of  the  nation 
droop,  while  her  first  orators  pronounce  his  eulogies.  A  great  bene- 
factor of  his  race,  an  advocate  of  temperance,  a  champion  of  freedom, 
a  friend  of  universal  education,  a  lover  of  G-od  and  man,  dies,  and  no 
eulogies,  no  funeral  pageants.  Here  and  there  a  spirit  mourns  the 
loss  of  one  from  among  the  noblest  of  his  race,  but  sadness  sits  at  few 
of  the  hearth-stones  blessed  by  his  influence.  Many  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  his  toil  have  never  heard  even  the  name  of  their  benefac- 
tor. Had  he  led  our  armies  against  a  foreign  foe  his  deeds  would 
have  become  as  household  words  of  our  land ;  but  when  he  has 
bravely  battled  the  hosts  of  ignorance  and  crimB,  the  only  real  enemies 
of  free  institutions,  he  falls  in  the  noble  strife  unnoticed. 

But  he  is  not  the  only  martyr.  In  that  great  army,  of  which  he 
was  a  leader,  there. are  multitudes,  less  widely  known  to  fame,  but  not 
the  less  heroic.  The  image  of  one  comes  up  before  me.  One  year 
ago  there  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  a  young  man 
of  modest  bearing,  but  of  sterling  worth.  From  that  time  until  re- 
cently I  have  seen  him,  almost  daily,  at  his  work  in  the  school-room. 
Faithful,  earnest,  persevering,  aff'cctionate,  he  labored  on,  feeling  the 
nobleness  of  his  calling.  He  shrunk  from  no  toil,  he  neglected  no 
duty,  he  spared  no  efibrt.  But  strength  wasted,  health  failed,  and  he 
walked  into  the  ojoening  grave  with  the  teacher's  armor  on.  His  last 
sane  words,  and  his  last  wild  broken  sentences,  were  of  his  school,  and 
his  duties  there.     Ashes  thus    early  scattered  over  a  lately-formed 
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hearth-stone,  sobs  from  the  broken  lieart  of  a  young  widowed  moth- 
er, unfeigned  tears  of  fellow  teachers,  and  the  dead  hopes  of  be- 
reaved friends,  told  how  faithful  a  martyr  had  fallen.  Who  of  us  can 
look  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  one  thus  cut  down  in  the  strength  of 
manhood  and  not  feel  that  this  is  an  earnest  work  ? 

But  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  reach  of  my  own  voice  for  illustra- 
tions that  this  educational  work  is  one  of  martyrdom.  The  sunken 
eye,  the  blanched  cheek,  the  care-worn  countenance,  and  the  prema- 
ture old  age,  tell  me  that  Illinois,  though  she  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  has  placed  many  of  her  noblest  sons  and  daughters  upon  the 
altar.  The  evidence  is  before  us  that  he  who  has  chosen  the  teacher's 
profession  for  his  life-work  has  given  himself  to  a  perplexed  existence 
and  an  early  death ;  to  a  life  of  toil  rewarded  with  ingratitude  and 
abuse. 

A  life  of  toil  !  What  school  does  not  impose  too  much  labor  upon 
the  teacher?  Is  it  the  college  ?  Ask  the  professor  who  gives  instruc- 
tion from  five  to  eight  hours  per  day,  for  a  nominal  salary  of  five  to 
eight  hundred  dollars,  which,  perhaps,  he  never  receives. 

Is  it  the  High  School  ?  There  the  same  individual  must  teach  math- 
ematics, natural  sciences,  ancient  and  modern  classics,  belles-lettres, 
ethics — in  short,  almost  every  branch  of  human  science.  Difficult 
points  must  be  examined,  illustrations  must  be  sought ;  experiments 
must  be  prepared,  exercises  in  Latin,  French  or  English  composition 
must  be  corrected.  And  thus  the  true  teacher,  seeking  the  highest 
interest  of  his  school,  forgets  himself,  and  gives  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion and  rest  to  work  preparatory  to  his  daily  task. 

Is  it  the  Union  School  ?  Let  my  friend  who  has  the  supervision  of 
half  a  thousand  restless  youth  ;  who  must  conduct  his  recitations  six 
hours  each  day,  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  mischievous  scholars; 
who  must  infuse  interest,  and  zeal,  and  life,  into  dull,  listless  pupils 
by  exhausting  drafts  upon  his  own  enthusiasm ;    let  him  reply. 

Is  it  the  Primary  School  ?  Let  her  who  each  evening  rejoices 
that  another  day  has  gone,  and  drags  her  weary  body  home,  there  to 
weep  because  she  thinks  she  has  achieved  so  little,  let  her  reply. 

This  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  bodily  toil;  and  it  is  not  this  that  wastes 
and  finally  destroys.  Mere  physical  labor  may  be  performed  by  a 
mere  machine;  but  as  the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body,  so  its  exercises 
exhaust  and  prostrate  the  more  rapidly.  The  teacher  has  felt  the 
effect  of  this  mental  toil  in  his  experience  of  different  days'  labor. 

Yesterday  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  whole  face  of  Nature  was 
lighted  up  with  the  bright,  benignant  smile  of  the  great  Creator,  and 
all  her  voices  seemed  vocal  with  his  praise.  The  hearts  of  teacher  and 
pupil  were  touched  by  the  sublime  harmony  of  the  universe,  and,  catch- 
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ing  the  key-note  in  the  early  morning,  struck  no  jarring  discord  the 
day  long  :  no  bitter  complainings,  no  concerted  disturbances,  no  tru- 
ancy, no  quarreling,  no  listlessness,  no  idleness,  no  stupidity,  no 
failures,  on  the  one  hand;  and  no  scolding,  irritability,  dark  frowns,  or 
severe  punishments,  on  the  other :  every  where  order,  activity,  and 
progress.  What  a  blessed  day  was  it  for  the  teacher  !  With  a  cheer- 
ful heart  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  place,  and  at  night  turned 
the  key  upon  the  door  (with  a  joyful  song),  feeling  but  little  more  fa- 
tigued than  when  he  entered  in  the  morning.  This  is  a  bright  day  in 
his  experience  that  I  have  suffered  to  shine  in  even  upon  these  pages  : 
would  that  I  had  no  other,  and  I  fear  more  common,  school-room 
scene  to  paint. 

But  to-day  Nature  weeps.  The  cheerless  cloud  and  the  cold  rain 
seem  to  form  their  images  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all.  The  first 
countenance  is  one  of  auger  5  the  first  voice  is  one  of  complaint ;  the 
first  movement  is  one  of  disorder ;  the  first  attempted  recitation  a 
failure,  and  the  last  only  worse  than  the  first.  "  The  whole  school  is 
one  organized  obstruction.  The  scholars  are  half-unconscious  incarna- 
tions of  disintegration  and  contra-position  —  inverted  divisors  en- 
gaged in  universal  multiplication."  The  teacher  has  resorted  to  every 
conceivable  device  —  has  racked  his  brain  and  exercised  his  ingenuity 
till  it  seems  every  scheme  has  been  tried,  every  resource  exhausted. 
After  a  long,  long  day,  night  comes,  and  finds  him  discouraged  and 
despairing;  and  he  thanks  God,  from  the  depth  of  his  soul,  that  night 
has  come. 

Nor  are  such  days  as  these  unfrequent  to  most  teachers.  Indeed, 
what  day  has  n't  its  wearing  cares  and  perplexities  ?  They  are  the 
constant,  inseparable  concomitants  of  the  teacher's  life,  which  they 
soon  destroy.  But,  even  now,  we  have  only  touched  upon  the  surface 
trials  of  the  true  teacher.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  conveying  informa- 
tion by  the  old  stage-coach  and  saddle-bag  methods,  when  he  can 
reach  the  same  point  by  telegraph.  But'  just  so  sure  as  he  refuses  to 
use  the  time-honored  vehicles,  and  introduces  the  modern  innovation, 
all  along  the  line  wise  ignoramuses  will  cut  his  wires  and  destroy  his 
batteries.  He  that  enters  the  school-room  with  the  full  purpose  to 
make  his  school  an  honor  to  himself,  the  cause,  and  the  age,  must  cal- 
culate at  the  outset  upon  a  long  hand-to-hand  contest  with  ignorance. 
If  consummate  wisdom  direct  his  plans,  matured  counsel  select  his 
grounds,  and  heroism  that  prefers  death  to  defeat  defend-  them,  he 
may  come  off  victorious ;  but  the  old  enemy,  watching  from  his  al- 
most impregnable  fortress,  will  send  forth  his  light-armed  and  his 
heavy-armed,  his  infantry  and  his  cavalry,  and  not  till  the  last  ofiicer 
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lias  fallen,  the  last  private  been  taken  prisoner,  -will  lie  raise  the  signal 
of  truce.  Our  hero  may  win  the  Held,  and  leave  his  principles  in  pos- 
session of  the  flag  ;  yet,  in  the  struggle,  however  complete  his  panoply 
of  conscious  rectitude,  some  arrow  tipped  witli  the  deadly  poison  of 
ingratitude  may  find  its  way  to  his  heart,  and  he  not  live  to  behold 
the  fruit  of  his  unselfish  sacrifice.  But,  whether  comes  defeat  or  vic- 
tory, the  contest  is  inevitable.  He  of  the  faint  heart  should  not  en- 
ter it,  and  he  of  the  brave  heart  should  remember  that  muscles  of 
iron  aud  sinews  of  steel  can  not  wholly  withstand  its  influence. 

The  physical  exertions,  the  mental  labor,  the  combat  with  oppo- 
sition, the  ingratitude  of  those  benefited,  rapidly  undermine  the 
foundations  of  life ;  but  there  is  another  element  in  his  experience 
more  trying  still.  He  may  be  equal  to  the  physical  and  mental  labors ; 
he  may  gird  himself  to  meet  the  opposition ;  in  a  good  conscience  he 
may  find  a  balm  to  soothe  the  sting  of  ingratitude ;  but,  if  he  have 
a  high  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him,  nothing  can 
furnish  him  relief  from  the  constant  and  corroding  anxiety  for  the 
wayward  ones  committed  to  his  care.  The  destiny  of  their  souls, 
priceless  as  the  life  of  the  Infinite  Son,  depends  on  his  influence. 
How  he  watches  the  expressions  that  play  over  the  countenance  as 
good  and  evil  are  presented  ;  how  carefully  he  searches  for  the  avenue 
to  the  heart ;  how  he  strives  to  win  them  back  to  truth.  Among  the 
hidden  springs  of  action  he  at  length  discovers  one  that  elevates. 
Cautiously  he  fastens  a  silken  cord  around  it.  Day  by  day  he  gently 
increases  the  pressure,  till  the  dawn  of  manhood  appears.  Higher  as- 
pirations, purer  thoughts,  nobler  purposes,  manifest  themselves.  But, 
just  as  hope  gladdens  the  teacher's  heart,  some  overpowering  tempta- 
tion breaks  the  cord,  and  the  lost  one  returns  to  a  deeper  degradation 
than  that  from  which  he  had  been  raised  into  a  purer  atmosphere  and 
higher  life.  From  that  depth  he  returns  only  curses  to  his  benefactor. 
The  teacher  has  endeavored  to  do  his  whole  duty,  he  has  labored  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  divine  in  the  human,  but  has  failed.  He  has 
nothing  for  which  to  condemn  himself.  Neither  has  the  mother,  who, 
trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  for  days  and  weeks,  watches  with 
breathless  anxiety  the  flickering  taper  in  the  bosom  of  her  child ;  but 
yet,  when  that  spirit  has  flown,  and  she  once  more  turns  her  thoughts 
upon  herself,  she  finds  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrow,  have  left  their 
furrow  on  her  brow,  although  that  sorrow  were  unmixed  with  remorse. 
So  will  the  teacher.  Thus  to  labor,  opposition,  ingratitude,  and  abuse, 
disappointment  is  added. 

But  is  there  not  a  brighter  side  to  this  picture  of  the  teacher's  life? 
Are  there  not  some  lighter  shadows  with  which  to  relieve  this  dark 
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back-grouud  ?  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  toil,  and  ingratitude, 
and  martyrdom.  But  pleasure  at  beholding  the  growth  of  mind,  joy 
in  witnessing  the  development  of  young  hearts,  the  warm,  almost 
worshipful,  affection  of  obedient  children — here,  a  mind  wakened  into 
activity  ;  there  a  soul  brought  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  — 
these  things  sweeten  the  cup.  Even  in  the  martyrdom  itself,  when 
voluntarily  endured,  there  is  something  almost  sublime.  The  faith 
that  can  lead  its  possessor  to  the  stake,  and  render  him  happy  even  in 
the  midst  of  consuming  flames,  has  within  it  a  principle  that  com- 
mands admiration,  and  secures  followers,  whatever  fate  may  await 
them. 

The  Christian  looks  back  over  the  pages  of  history,  and  sees  one  of 
the  disciples  smiling  at  the  excruciating  tortures  of  the  inverted  cross; 
another  calmly  praying  while  subjected  to  the  terrible  machinations  of 
the  Inquisition ;  a  third  triumphantly  singing  his  songs  of  thanks- 
giving, while  the  blaze  of  the  fagot  is  consuming  his  latest  breath, 
and  rejoices  that  theirs  is  his  belief.  These  scenes,  though  they  alarm 
the  timid,  inspire  the  heroic  with  a  desire  to  embrace  a  like  glorious 
faith,  even  with  a  like  fearful  end. 

The  teacher  who  looks  out  upon  the  field  he  has  entered  and  be- 
holds the  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  thistles  choking  the  priceless 
grain  and  destroying  all  possibility  of  fair  fruit,  but  yet,  because  he 
sees  the  arch-enemy  of  the  human  race  still  scattering  the  seeds  of 
death,  and  because  he  must  bear  contumely  and  disgi-ace  —  must  toil 
and  suffer  and  die, —  fails  to  gird  himself  for  the  labor,  and  prepare 
with  naked  hands  to  uproot  the  thorns  and  thistles,  is  not  a  true  and 
earnest  man.  His  is  a  foint  heart,  unworthy  the  high  calling  of 
youth's  teacher.  Better  that  he  find  his  place  among  the  world's  oth- 
er workers,  or  even  its  idlers. 

Fellow  Teachei's,  when  well  performed,  ours  is  the  most  glorious 
of  works,  requiring  strong  hands,  and  warm,  resolute  hearts.  He  that 
has  not  learned  to  labor  and  suffer,  he  that  has  not  drawn  inspiration 
from  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  he  that  has  not  some  times  looked  up 
through  the  thick  clouds  to  the  beautiful  world  beyond,  has  no  part  or 
lot  with  the  true  teacher.  He  must  learn  that  most  difiicult  lesson  of 
patience.  Labor,  and  suffer,  and  wait,  is  written  on  all  around  him. 
He  remembers  that  the  world's  truest  heroes  are  not  those  whose  fame 
is  most  sounded  abroad,  but  those  who  in  heart  and  life  enter  into 
completest  sympathy  with  the  Life  of  Infinite  Love.  Laboring  for 
the  good  of  his  race,  prompted  by  love  to  man  and  love  to  Grod,  he 
struggles  through  trials  up  to  martyrdom,  ever  looking  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  who  before  him  has  endured  the  cross,  for  his  example,  his 
source  of  help,  and  his  reward. 
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LITTLE       BY      LITTLE 


"  Little  bj'  little,"  the  acorn  said, 

As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed, 

"I  am  improving  every  day, 

Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away." 

Little  by  little,  each  day  it  grew ; 

Little  by  little,  it  sipped  ^he  dew  ; 

Downward  it  sent  a  thread-like  root ; 

Up  in  the  air  sprung  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 

Little  by  little,  the  leaves  appear ; 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide, 

Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest's  pride. 

Far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sea 

An  insect  train  work  ceaselessly  : 

Grain  by  grain,  they  are  building  well, 

Each  one  alone  in  its  little  cell. 

Moment  by  moment,  and  day  hy  day, 

Xever  stopping  to  rest  or  play, 

Rocks  upon  rocks  they  are  rearing  high. 

Till  the  top  looks  out  on  the  sunny  skj-. 

The  gentle  wind  and  the  balmy  air. 

Little  by  little,  bring  verdure  there. 

Till  the  summer  sunbeams  gayly  smile 

On  the  buds  and  the  flowers  of  the  coral  isle. 

"  Little  by  little,"  said  a  thoughtful  boy, 
"  Moment  by  moment  I  '11  well  employ. 
Learning  a  little  every  day. 
And  not  spending  all  my  time  in  play : 
And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind  shall  dwell, 
'  Whate'er  I  do,  I  will  do  it  well.' 
Little  by  little,  I  '11  learn  to  know 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  long-ago ; 
And  one  of  these  days  perhaps  we  '11  see 
That  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  me." 
And  do  you  not  think  that  this  simple  plan 
Made  hhn  a  wise  and  a  useful  man  ? 


Selected. 
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THE      M  U  S  E  U  M  .  —  X  0  .     I  . 

NOTES    ON   MATTERS    IN    HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND    ART. 


Allgemeine  Zeitung. —  Readers  of  American  newspapers  have 
doubtless  often  noticed  quotations  from  the  Allegemcine  Zeitung  re- 
specting European  affairs,  wliicli  were  cited  with  a  tone  of  higher  re- 
spect than  is  usually  accorded  to  the  current  journals.  The  name  of 
the  paper  signifies  '  the  General  Times  '  i.e.,  the  newspaper  containing 
the  general  news  of  the  day.  It  was  established  in  time  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  by  the  famous  publisher  Cotta,  at  Augsburg,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  German  daily  papers.  Its  striking  peculiarity  is  that 
it  has  no  special  opinions  and  never  has  had  any,  but  always  has  opened 
its  columns  to  all  opinions.  It  publishes  no  leading  articles,  but  is  made 
up  of  news  collected  from  other  papers  and  of  correspondence  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  often  employed  by  diplomatists  and  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  as  a  means  of  bringing  matters  unofficially  before 
the  public,  and  of  discussing  questions  to  test  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling.  "  It  forms  (says  the  New  American  Cyclopedia)  one  of  the 
best  political  and  diplomatic  records  of  the  century."  It  is  in  part 
occupied  with  general  information,  scientific  articles,  and  literary  news 
and  reviews ;  and  this  part  of  the  paper  shows  great  pains-taking, 
ability,  and  conscientiousness. 

BuDE  Light. —  This  light  has  its  name  from  the  residence  of  its 
inventor,  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  of  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  made 
in  an  Argand  Lamp  of  peculiar  structure,  and  its  characteristic  is  the 
introduction  of  oxygen  gas  into  the  hollow  flame  to  make  a  more  per- 
fect combustion  of  the  illuminating  material.  In  lamps  of  the  ordi- 
nary structure  a  part  of  this  material  passes  vinburned  from  deficiency 
of  supply  of  oxygen  :  to  remedy  this,  the  Bude  light  furnishes  that 
gas  to  the  interior  of  the  flame.  Is  is  in  use  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  formerly  lighted  up  with  two  hundred  and 
forty  wax  candles.  The  color  of  the  light  may  be  made  to  vary  by 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied. 

Raphael's  Cartoons,  and  Fresco  Painting. —  "A  cartoon  is 
a  picture  drawn  upon  thick  paper  with  white  and  brown  or  black,  and 
intended  to  be  a  model  for  a  fresco,  or  for  tapestry."  This  definition  is 
given  by  the  New  American  Cyclopedia.     It  adds  that  pictures  of  this 
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sort  exhibit  the  greatest  efforts  of  some  of  the  great  masters  in  paint- 
ing. Fresco  painting  is  painting  done  with  water-colors  upon  a  freshly- 
pUistered  ceiling  or  wall.  Until  the  stereochromatic  process  was  in- 
vented by  Von  Fuchs,  such  ornamentation  upon  palace  or  church 
walls  required  great  speed  and  skill  in  the  painter,  because  retouching 
the  work  after  it  had  become  dry  was  impossible ;  and  it  was  necessary 
even  to  use  great  care  in  selecting  the  place  where  to  end  one  day's 
work  and  begin  another's,  so  that  the  joining  of  the  two  might  not  be 
noticed.  The  walls  of  many  of  the  Italian  palaces,  churches  and 
convents  are  adorned  with  fresco-paintings  by  Italy's  most  celebrated 
artists. 

It  was  their  custom,  in  order  to  paint  most  rapidly,  to  prepare  their 
designs  with  great  care  upon  large  sheets  of  thick  paper  (Italian  car- 
tone,  great  paper),  and  to  transfer  the  outlines  to  the  walls  by  rubbing 
the  back  of  the  cartoon  with  black-lead  or  red-chalk,  and  then  placing 
it  upon  the  wall  and  tracing  the  outlines  upon  the  face  of  the  cartoon 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  so  that  the  lead  or  chalk  would  be  set  oiF 
upon  the  moistened  wall.  The  correct  outline  being  thus  established, 
the  painter  would  apply  his  colors  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  times 
the  outlines  of  the  design  were  pricked  through  and  coal-dust  rubbed 
through  the  holes  to  make  the  outline  upon  the  wall.  When  used  as 
a  design  for  tapestry,  the  cartoons  were  colored,  and  the  weaver  cut 
out  the  figures  and  laid  them  so  that  he  could  direct  his  operations  by 
them.  Some  times  the  cartoons  drawn  by  master  hands  were  preserved, 
but  oftener  they  perished  in  the  using. 

The  most  celebrated  works  of  this  sort  are  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 
Artists  themselves  speak  of  them  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Wormun  says 
that  their  commanding  grandeur  of  style  has  given  the  type  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  apostles  in  paintings  to  the  present  time.  Raphael 
Santi,  or  Sanzio,  was  born  in  1483,  and  died  in  1520,  aged  just  thirty- 
seven  years,  in  which  brief  period  he  acquired  the  highest  renown. 
Much  has  been  told  of  his  marvelous  genius,  and  his  yet  greater  fer- 
tility 3  in  twenty  years  he  painted  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  oil 
paintings  and  frescoes,  and  made  many  hundred  drawings.  When  at 
the  pinnacle  of  his  grandeur  and  fame,  with  his  dexterity  and  power 
of  composition  at  the  ripest,  he  painted  the  cartoons  some  of  which 
still  are  in  existence.  They  were  drawn  at  the  wish  of  Leo  X,  as  de- 
signs for  tapestry,  for  which  the  Flemish  weavers  were  then  especially 
famous,  and  with  which  that  pope  wished  to  ornament  the  Vatican. 
The  walls  of  that  palace  were  ornamented  with  frescoes  by  the  same 
great  painter,  or  performed  under  his  direction.  Of  these  cartoons 
prepared  for  the  Flemish  tapestry,  seven  remain  —  a  part  of  a  set  il- 
lustrating New  Testament  history, — and  these  were  not  without  injury. 
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The  set  originally  comprised  twelve  or  sixteen  (authorities  vary)  ;  and 
those  which  survive  were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  the  advice  of  the 
painter  Rubens,  for  Charles  I  of  England.  When  the  royal  collec- 
tion was  sold,  Cromwell  had  these  preserved  to  England.  When  Will- 
iam III  came  to  the  throne  he  had  them  carefully  put  together,  and 
built  for  them  a  special  gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  where  they  now 
remain.  The  subjects  of  these  compositions  are  as  follows:  I.  St. 
Paul  Preaching  at  Athens.  II.  The  Charge  to  Peter:  'Feed  my 
Sheep  '.  III.  The  Death  of  Ananias.  IV.  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer, 
struck  with  Blindness.  V.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  VI. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.  VII.  The  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple—  Healing  the  Lame  Man. 

These  are  said  to  be  less  than  any  other  of  Raphael's  pictures  depend- 
ent for  their  beauty  upon  the  adjunct  of  color,  and  hence  more  capable 
than  others  of  efficient  representation  by  engraving.  g.  s. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Solutions  to  Problems  in  December  Number. —  I.  On  every 
bushel  worth  75  cents  I  lose  15  cents,  or  3  times  5  cents;  and  on  ev- 
ery bushel  worth  50  cents  I  gain  10  cents,  or  2  times  5  cents.  But 
I  wish  to  gain  as  much  as  I  lose :  hence,  I  must  use  3  bushels  at  50 
cents  as  often  as  I  use  2  at  75  cents.  Therefore,  36  bushels,  or  |  of 
of  the  corn,  must  be  worth  50  cents,  and  24  bushels,  or  |  of  it,  must 
be  worth  75  cents. 

This  is  the  same  general  question  as  Question  II  in  August  Teach- 
er ;  for  in  both  cases  we  are  required  to  divide  a  given  quantity  in  the 
ratio  of  2  given  numbers.  The  same  question  recurs  in  all  problems 
in  every  form  of  Discount,  and  in  many  9f  the  problems  in  Interest. 
II.  Let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  the  dial  with  the  hands  in 
the  required  position.  Since  6  o'clock  the 
minute-hand  has  come  over  180°,  or  J  the  cir- 
cle, +  the  distance  from  6  to  the  hour-hand, 
marked  x  in  the  diagram,  +  40°,  or  i  of  the 
circle ;  the  hour-hand  has  passed  from  6  to 
its  present  place,  or  over  the  distance  x.  As  the  hour-hand  moves  y^ 
as  fast  as  the  minute-hand,  x  must  be  j\  of  the  180° -fa: 4- 40°,  or  j\ 
of  1+ '  of  the  whole  dial.     The  whole  dial  is  worth  12  hours  at  the 
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rate  of  travel  of  the  liour-hand :   lieuce,  j\  of  i  +  i  of  12  hours,  =f 
of  an  hour,  has  passed  since  6  o'clock.       A^is.  6  o'clock  40  minutes. 

One  correspondent  solves  by  using  a  proportion  ;  but  we  would  sug- 
gest that  in  all  the  numerous  '  dock  questions '  the  hands  be  placed  in 
the  required  position,  and  then  a  course  of  reasoning  similar  to  the 
above  be  adopted. 

III.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  a  side  of  the  triangle  ABC  equal 
X,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  equal  R,  and  the  per- 
pendicular AD  equal  i/ :  then  x^^i/"+  -,  or,  3j3*= 

4^*(a.) ;  but  .ry=ztwice  the  area  of  triangle,  and  x 
X  ii?=: twice  area  of  AmB,  or  AmC,  or  BmC  :  hence, 
xi/=^oRx,  or,  i/:='6lTi(h.)     Substitute  this  value  in 

equation  (a.),  and  3.«==36i?^  or,  x^  =  12R-,  x  =  yUR',  =  2i?-,/3. 

—  Q.E.D.  N.w. 

Solutions  of  these  thi-ee  have  been  received  from  '  PuPlLLUS  ',  and 
a  solution  of  the  third  from  '  W.  S.  K.' 

[CoRRKCTiON. —  In  our  solutions  last  month  the  types  made  us  say  x^+10x= 
9+16,  when  we  should  have  said  z^+lOx=y+l6.'] 

Problems. —  I.  A  tract  of  land  contains  100  acres.  The  east  line 
is  160  rods  long,  and  the  north  line  is  |  the  length  of  the  south  line, 
and  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners  are  right  angles.  The  south 
part  of  said  land  is  worth  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  middle  portion, 
and  the  middle  portion  is  worth  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  northern. 
Now  I  wish  to  divide  this  100  acres  into  three  parts  of  equal  value 
by  lines  parallel  to  the  north  or  south  line  :  What  is  the  length  of  the 
east  line  of  each  of  the  three  parts  ?  N.  H. 

II.  Two  persons,  40  miles  asunder,  start'  simultaneously  to  meet. 
The  speed  of  one  per  hour  always  equals  in  miles  the  square  root  of 
the  distance  over  which  he  has  passed ;  the  speed  of  the  other  is  uni- 
formly three  miles  per  hour:  In  what  time  will  they  meet  ?     TYRO. 

III.  There  are  two  piles  of  wood,  of  the  same  hight  and  length,  one 
of  which  is  composed  of  sticks  3  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  long ; 
the  other  of  sticks  6  inches  in  diameter  and  same  length  :  both  cords 
are  packed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  sticks  of  each  are  perfectly 
straight.  It  is  required  to  find  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  wood 
which  the  two  piles  contain.  TYRO. 
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COMMENTS      ON      THE      SCHOOL      LAW. 


Office  or  State  Supekimendent  op  Public  Instruction,     \ 
Springfield,  Illinois,  February,  1S60.  j 

Quei^tions, —  Does  the  ten  per  cent,  mentioned  in  Section  57,  and  the  twelve  per 
cent,  in  Section  61,  cease  when  an  obligation  in  f\ivor  of  the  school-fund  is  pro- 
bated against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  debtor,  as  in  the  case  of  other  claims,  or  do 
the  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  continue  until  the  debt  is  paid?  Does  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  school-fund  cease  to  draw  ten  per  cent.,  and  draw  but  six,  ilntil  the 
money  is  paid  ?  Can  Trustees  of  Schools  transfer  notes  or  mortgages  in  favor  of 
the  school-fund,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  Township  require  it  ?  Can 
a  mortgage  be  foreclosed  for  defaulted  interest,  the  principal  not  being  due  ? 

Remarhs. —  After  a  claim  in  favor  of  the  school-fund  is  allowed  in 
the  probate  court,  or  is  put  into  judgment,  it  thereafter,  like  all  other 
claims,  bears  but  six  per  cent.  Trustees  of  Schools  have  no  right  to 
transfer  notes  or  mortgages  given  to  the  school-fund.  Whether  a 
mortgage  can  be  foreclosed  for  the  interest,  the  principal  not  yet  be- 
ing due,  is  a  question  for  the  courts  to  determine ;  it  does  not  fall 
■within  the  legitimate  province  of  this  Department.  I  may  add  that  I 
know  of  no  decision  directly  upon  the  point. 

Question. —  Scholars  in  District  A.  wish  to  attend  school  in  District  B.  The  Di- 
rectors of  District  B.  are  willing;  but  those  of  District  A.  are  not,  and  notify  the 
teacher  in  B.  not  to  receive  said  scholars.  Can  District  B.  draw  public  money  on 
the  schedule  of  said  scholars,  should  they  persist  in  attending  school  in  B.  contra- 
ry to  the  express  orders  of  the  Directors  of  District  A.  ? 

Remarhs. —  No  other  than  a  negative  answer  can  be  returned  to  this 
question.  The  case  falls  under  the  provisions  of  the  B5th  section  of 
the  Act.  The  right  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  district  to  another  is 
conditioned  upon  '  the  written  consent  of  the  Directors  of  both  dis- 
tricts '.  If  the  violation  of  this  plain  requirement  did  not  involve  the 
forfeiture  of  the  public  school-fund  the  requirement  itself  would  be 
divested  of  all  penal  force  and  become  a  useless  nullity.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  great  inconvenience,  and  even  injustice,  may,  and  some  times 
does,  result  from  the  indiscreet  or  unfriendly  exercise  of  the  power 
which  this  section  confers  upon  Directors.  But  far  greater  evils  grew 
out  of  the  almost  unlimited  license  to  change  schools  which  was  claimed 
and  very  generally  exercised  under  the  Act  of  1857.  The  object  of 
the  restrictive  clause  under  review  is,  to  protect  the  schools  of  each 
district  from  being  over-crowded  and  deranged  in  their  order  and  class- 
ification, on  the  one  hand,  and  from  being  reduced  in  numbers  and  al- 
most broken  up  on  the  other.     Without  such  a  legal  check  no  school 
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would  be  secure  against  the  ebb  and  flow  of  numbers  incident  to  the 
emulous  strife  of  rival  districts,  and  the  whims,  caprices  and  jealous- 
ies of  change-loving  children,  and  captious,  fault-linding  parents.  But 
when  the  good  of  the  scholar,  of  the  convenience  of  the  parent,  would 
manifestly  be  promoted  by  the  transfer,  while  the  interests  of  the  home 
school  would  suffer  no  material  injury,  the  Directors  should  be  as 
prompt  to  grant  such  requests  as  to  refuse  them  upon  an  opposite  state 
of  facts. 

Question. —  Is  a  teacher  entitled  to  intercut  on  money  due  for  services  rendered? 

Remarks. —  Under  the  2d  section  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
(Rev.  Stat.,  page  294),  regulating  interest.  Treasurers  of  Townships 
should  pay  six  per  cent,  per  annum  interest  on  schedules  that  have 
been  regularly  filed  by  the  Directors  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
semi-annual  distribution  of  the  school-funds,  and  which,  for  any  rea- 
son, can  not  be  paid  out  of  such  distribution  —  the  interest  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  time  fixed  for  such  distribution.  A  schedule  thus  cer- 
tified is  undoubtedly  a  liquidated  account,  and,  in  contemplation  of 
law  and  the  contract  between  the  Directors  and  the  teacher,  should  be 
paid  at  the  time  provided  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  school-funds, 
unless  they  otherwise  agree  or  contract.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  amount 
appearing  by  the  schedule  to  be  due  can  not  then  be  paid,  it  is  just 
and  equitable,  and,  as  I  think,  within  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  law  regulating  interest,  that  interest  should  be  paid  after  that  date. 
The  Directors  who  make  the  contract  with  the  teacher  have  the  power 
to  provide  the  means  of  payment,  and  are  supposed  to  contract  with 
reference  to  the  means  to  be  at  their  disposal  at  the  time  when,  by  the 
contract,  the  teacher  should  be  paid.  If  they  have  been  negligent  in 
providing  the  means,  or  if  there  has  been  default  in  collecting,  or  if 
for  any  other  cause  they  are  unable  to  pay  at  the  proper  time,  they 
stand,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  like  other  debtors,  and  should  pay 
interest.  Their  liability,  however,  is  a  corporate  liability,  and  not  a 
personal  liability ;  and  the  interest  should  be  paid,  with  the  principal, 
out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  district. 

Question. —  If  a  teacher  sue  the  Directors,  is  their  private  property  liable? 

Answer. —  It  is  not.  Directors  may  be  sued  'as  Directors',  not  as 
individuals.  Their  private  property  can  not  be  taken  in  satisfaction 
of  any  judgment  obtained  against  them  in  their  ofl&cial  character  as 
Directors. 

Question. —  The  Treasurer  reports  to  the  Directors  a  certain  sum  to  their  credit ; 
upon  the  strength  of  this  report  the  Directors  hire  a  teacher  and  have  a  school. 
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It  turns  out  that  the  funds  reported  by  the  Treasurer  were  only  apportioiuJ,  not 
collected.     The  teacher  sues  for  his  wages.     What  redress  have  the  Dh-ectors? 

Answer. —  It  is  tlie  duty  of  Directors  to  hnoio  tliat  means  will  be 
at  their  disposal  to  meet  their  engagements  with  teachers  and  others. 
If  they  trust  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  and  it  turns  out  that  he 
reported  funds  as  on  hand  which  were  apportioned  but  not  collected, 
and  suit  is  brought  by  the  creditors  of  the  Board,  the  Board  have  no 
redress  in  law. 

Question. —  What  is  the  legal  relation  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors  to  the 
acts  of  their  predecessors  ? 

Amii-er. —  Directors  are  a  '  body  politic  and  corporate'  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  phrase ;  and  hence,  all  the  legal  acts  and  contracts  of  one 
Board  are  binding  upon  their  successors. 

Quedion. —  Section  3-1  provides  that  the  "  Township  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  bal- 
ance, if  any,  apportioned  on  the  schedules,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Directors  of 
the  propel- district."  When  may  orders  be  drij.wn  on  the  Treasurer  for  such  bal- 
ance, in  order  to  render  them  valid  ? 

Remarks. —  When  the  Trustees  meet,  in  April  and  October,  their 
first  duty  is  to  ^  apportion  '  to  the  several  districts  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey on  hand;  that  is,  to  determine  and  assign,  in  the  manner  required 
by  law,  the  due  jiroportion  and  just  share  to  which  each  district  is  en- 
titled. The  amounts  so  apportioned  and  determined  are  then  placed, 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  several  districts. 
The  Treasurer  then  proceeds  to  pay  out  these  funds  to  the  persons 
authorized  to  receive  them,  charging  each  district,  on  his  books, 
with  the  amount  so  paid  out.  It  some  times  happens  that  a  surplus, 
or  '  balance  ',  remains  to  the  credit  of  a  given  district  after  all  orders 
from  such  district  have  been  presented  and  paid.  For  this  balance, 
or  for  any  part  of  it,  the  Directors  may  draw  on  the  Treasurer  at  any 
time,  and  may  use  the  same  for  any  legitimate  school  purposes  whatev- 
er. A  simple  order  is  sufficient ;  no  schedule  need  be  filed  with  such 
order.  This  view  does  not  conflict  at  all  with  the  provisions  of  the 
53d  section,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Treasurer  to  pay  teachers 
is  conditioned  upon  the  filing  of  schedules.  That  section  simply  makes 
the  filing  of  schedules  essential  to  the  claim  of  a  given  district  in  the 
original  distribution  of  the  funds ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  surplus  after  such  distribution  —  tJiat  is  provided  for 
in  the  o4th  section,  upon  which  the  foregoing  remarks  are  based. 

[Note. —  The  material  points  of  this  question  were  considered  in  the  January 
number;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to  justify  an  additional  notice, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  place  the  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light.] 
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Quesl'ion. —  Wlio  arc  legal  voters  at  District  elections  on  (lucstions  of  raising 
money?  Does  the  payinj^  of  a  road-tax  confer  the  right  to  vote,  provided  the 
party  has  been  a  resident  of  the  district  the  required  length  of  time  ? 

Remarks. —  The  case  involves  the  proper  construction  of  the  follow- 
ing clause  in  the  42d  section  of  the  Act  of  1859  : 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  district  election,  on  the  question  of 
raisin"  money,  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  at  least  thirty  days  im- 
mediately preceding  said  election,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  paid  a  tax  in  said  dis- 
trict the  preceding  yt^ar,  or  shall  have  been  assessed  in  such  district  for  the  year 
in  which  such  election  is  held. 

In  seeking  the  true  intent  and  meaning;  of  this  clause,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  observe  that  words  in  a  statute,  when  not  technical,  and  when 
not  shown  by  the  context  to  have  a  different  import,  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, precisely  as  elsewhere,  according  to  their  most  plain  and  obvi- 
ous common-sense  meaning.  The  construction  is  not  to  be  forced  be- 
cause the  Legislature  is  presumed  to  have  intended  to  say  or  enjoin 
what  it  has  failed  to  express.  This  is  substantially  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  such  authorities  as  Mansfield,  Coke,  and  others,  in  England, 
and  by  Marshall,  Story,  and  Kent,  in  this  country.  (10  Coke,  57; 
3  Coke,  7 ;  1  Wheaton,  326 ;  1  Kent,  462,  etc.)  Gruided  by  these 
principles,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  clause  in  question.  It  must  be  taken  in  its  natural,  ordinary 
sense,  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  terms.  The  residence  of  the  voter  must 
be  bona  fide,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  either  have  been  assessed  in 
the  district  during  the  year  or  he  must  have  paid  some  public  tax  in 
the  district  within  the  year  previous  to  the  election.  The  tax,  of 
course,  must  be  one  levied  by  authority  of  law ;  but  the  statute  makes 
no  distinction  as  to  whether  said  tax  was  one  levied  on  realty  or  per- 
sonalty. Nor  is  it  material  whether  it  was  for  state,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal purposes  :  a  road  tax  or  school  tax  would  be  sufficient.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  word  '  assessed '  defines  and  limits  the  word 

*  tax '  in  this  clause,  restricting  the  meaning  to  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. But  it  is  held  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  grounds  for  such  a 
restriction.  Any  tax  annually  imposed  or  levied,  and  required  to  be 
paid,  by  lawfully-constituted  public  authority,  state  or  municipal,  is 

*  assessed '  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  This  law,  moreover,  being  re- 
strictive of  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote,  must  be  construed  liberally,  in 
their  favor. 

Question. —  Can  money  due  on  schedules  —  both  schedules  and  money  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Township  Treasurer  —  be  taken  by  the  garnishee  process? 

Remarks. —  There  is  no  authoritative  decision  of  our  courts  directly 
upon  the  question.  Some  of  our  circuit  courts  have  held  that  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  School  Treasurer  unappropriated  to  a  particular  cred- 
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itor  or  on  a  designated  schedule  could  not  be  garnisliced.  Others  have 
held  that  if  the  money  has  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  a  par- 
ticular schedule  it  may  be  garnisheed.  It  must  remain  for  the  courts 
to  determine  under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  money  due  teachers 
can  be  garnisheed. 

Questions. —  If  Directors  are  elected  at  any  other  time  than  that  fixed  by  law, 
can  thev  lawfuUv  act  a?  Directors?  Can  Directors  resign;  and  if  so,  and  others 
are  elected  prior  to  the  first  Monday  of  next  September,  how  long  can  they  hold 
office? 

Rcmarlcs. —  Directors  elected  as  in  the  first  interrogatory  may  act, 

and  their  acts  will  be  valid,  until  they  are  restrained  from  acting  by 

due  legal  process.     Directors  may  resign,  and  their  places  be  filled  by 

a  new  election,  at  any  time  —  notice  being  given  as  required  in  Section 

42 :  in  which  case,  the  persons  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies  will  hold 

their  offices  for  one,  two  and  three  years  from  Scptcmher,  1859.     If 

the  Directors  elected  last  September  drew  lots  for  their  terms  of  office, 

as  required  by  law,  then,  the  new  election  being  to  fill  vacancies,  the 

voters  at  said  election  should  designate  on  their  ballots  whose  place,  or 

which  vacancy,  each  person  voted  for  is  to  fill.     But  if  no  lots  were 

drawn  last  September,  then  three  persons  should  be  voted  for  in  the 

usual  manner,  who  should  draw  lots  '  at  their  first  meeting '  for  one, 

two  and  three  years.     The  Director  who  draws  for  one  year  will  hold 

his  office  till  next  September ;  the  one  who  draws  for  two  years  will 

hold  his  office  till  one  year  from  nest  September,  etc. ;  each  term  dat- 

ins:  from  the  last  annual  election,  so  that  the  time  for  the  regular  an- 

.  .  .      .  * 

nual  election  will  remain  uniform  in  all  the  districts  throughout  the 

State.  X.  BATEMAX,  Supt  Public  Instruction. 


Education  the  Great  Question. — I  may  safely  appeal  to  every 
person  who  hears  me,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  at  all  on 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  whether,  next  to  what  di- 
rectly- concerns  the  eternal  welfore  of  man,  there  is  any  subject  which 
he  deems  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  great  problem  how  the 
whole  people  can  be  best  educated.  If  the  answer  of  the  patriot  and 
statesman  to  this  appeal  were  doubtful,  I  might  still  more  safely  in- 
quire of  every  considerate  parent  who  hears  me,  whether  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  their  education  for  time  and  eternity  —  for,  as 
far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  these  objects  are  intimately  con- 
nected —  is  not  among  the  things  which  are  first,  last,  and  most  anx- 
iously upon  his  mind.  EBWiEl,  Etebett. 
9 
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The  Biblk  ix  Schools. —  A  debate  of  much  interest  arose  in  tlic 
State  Teachers'  Association  upon  3Ir.  lloots's  ilcport  on  a  resolution 
referred  to  a  committee  at  tlic  previous- session.  A  few  tilings  arc 
here  worthy  of  notice.  First,  the  resolution  referred  ta  the  commit- 
tee recommended  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  on  religious  grounds. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  resolution  docs  not  say  so,  but  we  c;in  not  but 
think  that  it  must  be  so  interpreted,,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
words  '  motives  deduced  alone  from  this  sacred  volume '.  Second, 
the  report  was  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  a  sacred  book  is  an  act  which  no 
political  body  or  fuactionar}'  of  the  State  has  a  right  to  do,  and  that 
as  our  free  schools  exist  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  no  school- 
0  actr  or  person  acting  under  1  im  has  a  right  to  do  the  act  if  objected 
t ).  Third,  the  resolution  which  was  finally  adopted  expressed  only 
the  recommendation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Association,  but  icith- 
out  avij  akitcmcut  iiha t'cccr  nf  rcusous  for  that  recommendation.  A 
great  variety  of  opinions  was  expressed  in  the  debate;  but  all  hinged 
on  the  religious  quostion.  The  declarations  for  or  against  the  reading 
0.'  tLc  Bible  in  schools  were  based  either  on  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the 
■w:.rd  of  God,  and  therefore;  should  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction, 
or  on  the  political  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  religious  opinions 
by  the  State.  Many  do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  fact  that 
politically  our  nation  is  godless;  and  that  we  are  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  maintaining  national  life  by  the  power  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  citizens  as  individual  men,  and  not  as 
citizens  or  members  of  the  body  politic.  But  this  is  so.  A  consul 
of  the  United  States  in  a  Moslem  court,  himself  a  Jew,  took  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  Christian  nation.     He  did  not 
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assume  this  ground  (as  ono  might  reasonably  new  do)  on  account  of 
the  anti-christian  character  of  many  of  the  acts  of  the  goremment, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  government  had  not  taken,  and  could  not 
in  consistDacy  with  its  theory  assume,  any  position  on  a 'theological 
question.  Whether  we  like  it  cr  not,  this  is  indeed  so.  The  State 
knows  no  God.  no  religion,  no  holy  days,  no  saercd  things.  Some 
cu?tom3  anJ  soiuj  legal  traiitlons  inherited  from  England  by  means 
of  the  eomaioa  law,  aal  in  some  Siates  iacorporated  into  statutes,  may 
seem  to  contradict  this  statement,  bui  in  Illinois  we  think  it  is  strictly 
true.  AVhether  this  fact  is  to  be  approved  or  not  it  is  not  essential 
to  our  purpose  to  sij.  We  can  noi  bui  reeognlze  it ;  and  recognizing 
it,  we  caa  no':  coasisiiaily  aVi  of  t'12  S:a;e  to  enforce  or  approve  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  as  a  rc'iji'iiia  book.  How  can  the 
State,  which  knows  no  religion  except  as  an  opinion  of  its  members, 
decide  in  favor  or  any  book  on  the  grcuaJ  that  it  is  a  religious  book  ? 
Individually  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  religion,  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  Protestant  Christian  religion,  is  essential  to  cur  well-being 
as  a  nation  ;  but  wc  believe  the  State  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  that 
fact,  and  ineapoble  of  reeogalzing  it  as  any  thing  more  than  an 
opinion. 

But  there  is  a  ground  on  which  the  edueational  function  of  the 
State  may  recognize  the  Bible  as  worthy  a  place  in  our  schools,  and 
even  require  the  use  of  seiested  portions  of  it  as  a  tL^x:-book.  We 
say  selected  portions,  for  we  presume  none  who  advocate  its  use  would 
urge  the  perusal  of  the  Levltlcal  law,  the  genealogies  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, or  Paul's  most  abstruse  arguments  addressed  to  the  Romans. 
But  it  is  a  fact  which  the  Stat-e  can  not  overlook  that  this  book  is  one 
which  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  tho  social  and  intelleetnal  life  of 
the  community ;  that  it  is  the  one  book  which  gives  tone  to  the  mo- 
rality of  society ;  that  it  is  a  classic  book  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term  :  its  language  is  more  familiar  to  the  people  than  that  of  any 
other  book,  and  its  history,  poetry,  and  ethics,  are  proper  subjects  of 
study  and  thorough  knowledge.  The  St-te  sustains  universities  and 
colleges  in  which  Latin  and  (.Ir:ek  books  are  read  for  educational  pur- 
poses, entirely  independent  of  the  truth  or  £ilsehood  of  the  religious 
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opinions  ■wbicli  tlicy  present,  because  of  real  or  supposed  beauties  of 
style  or  advantages  to  bo  obtained  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages 
in  whicli  thoy  arc  written,  or  because  the  routine  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion requires  even  the  acquaintance  with  ancient  superstitions  which 
one  gets  in  .studying  mythology  and  other  antiquities.  Now  let  any 
one  take  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  a  superstition,  as  much  so  as 
a  fairy  story  :  is  it  not  as  proper  that  the  Christian  books  should 
have  a  place  in  the  school  as  that  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or 
Paradise  Lost,  or  Ivaiilioc,  should  furnish  extracts  for  our  readers  ?  If 
the  vast  majority  of  a  community  attach  great  importance  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  book,  is  it  not  well  that  the  schools  should  do  their  share 
in  teaching  the  children,  not  polemically  or  doctrinally,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  information  independent  of  doctrine^,  what  is  in  that  book  ? 
Could  we  consider  a  man  well  educated  who  should  know  all  that  is 
taught  in  our  schools  of  mathematics,  and  grammar,  and  philosophy, 
and  science,  but  who  should  know  nothing  of  the  great  social  fact  of 
Christianity  and  its  basis-book  ? 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  a  spectator  at  a  great  political  meeting. 
A  man  spoke  there  whose  face  was  darkened  with  bruises  from  a  street 
encounter  with  a  zealous  adversary  :  nothing  that  he  said  could  be 
taken  to  indicate  any  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religion,  or  even 
of  morality ;  but  as  he  spoke  with  ease  and  force,  we  were  surprised 
to  hear  from  his  lips  the  familiar  language  of  the  Bible  which  he  read 
when  he  was  a  boy,  if  not  since  then.  Phrase  after  phrase  and  allu- 
sion after  allusion  attested  the  classic  strength  of  the  Scriptures.  Had 
he  talked  of  Grreece  and  Rome,  the  majority  of  his  hearers  could  not 
have  appreciated  his  allusions;  but  the  familiar  stories  of  the  Holy 
Land  reached  every  mind  and  glowed  in  every  heart.  We  have  often 
since  thought  of  that  speech,  and  have  thought  how  poor  an  English 
education  he  would  have  who  should  be  ignorant  of  the  Bible  :  what 
power  it  has  exerted  upon  English  speech,  and  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  millions  that  speak  the  English  tongue. 

Editorial  Notices. —  The  Editors  of  the  Teacher  will  be  able  to  attend  Insti- 
tutes to  some  extent  dui'ing  the  year.  The  address  of  the  Associate  Editor  is 
■'James  H.  Blougett,  Mendota,  Illinois.^ 
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Bakxahd's  American  Joukxal  of  Edltation. —  Dr.  Barnard  has  given  to  the 
issue  of  the  seveu  volumes  ah-eady  issued,  not  only  his  time  and  labor  as  editor  and 
contributor,  but  also  the  large  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  as  the  subscriptions  have  fallen  far  short  of  meeting  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing.  Hoping  that  the  completed  series  of  volumes  would  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  educational  literatui'e  of  the  country,  he  has  gone  for- 
ward in  spite  of  losses  and  the  indifference  of  those  for  whom  he  is  laboring.  He 
now  expresses  a  hope  that  he  may  receive  sufficient  aid  to  issue  three  volumes 
more.  He  wishes  to  embrace  in  these  three  volumes  a  large  amount  of  material 
illustrative  of — I.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  Spe- 
cial Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of 
Teachers.  II.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic  Schools, 
and  other  Institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology.  III.  The  history  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Europe  and 
America.  IV.  The  most  recent,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  successfid  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing the  elementary  and  the  higher  branches  Of  learning.  V.  The  life  and  services 
of  many  Teachers  and  Promoters  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are 
associated  with  the  foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction. 

Xow,  what  will  Illinois  do  for  him  ?  The  Editors  of  the  Teacher  in  past  years 
—  Messrs.  Hovey,  Bateman,  and  Dupee — have  pronounced  the  journal  a  most 
valuable  one  for  a  professional  teacher;  and  if  our  individual  statement  of  the 
same  fact  can  give  any  additional  weight,  it  is  hereby  freely  and  fully  given.  But 
do  not  rely  upon  our  word  only.  A  circular  containing  a  general  index  of  the  first 
five  volumes  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  requests  it  by  addressing  Henry  Barnard, 
Hartford,  Ct.  Do  send  for  this  circular,  sec  what  the  journal  has  been,  and  if  you 
can  afford  it  try  to  take  it  for  the  coming  year.  The  present  number  of  paying 
subscribers  in  Illinois  is  —  well,  one  of  the  figures  is  a  cipher  and  the  other  is 
much  too  small.  Can  v/e  not  raise  in  this  great  State  at  least  as  much  as  one  man 
in  a  county  to  take  the  American  Journal  of  Education?     See  the  advertisement. 

ExGKAVixGS  OF  Raphael's  Cartooxs. —  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Norton  respecting  some  fine  engravings  of  the 
best  of  Raphael's  pictures.  "What  the  famous  cartoons  are  can  be  seen  by  the 
advertisement,  and  also  by  an  article  on  a  previous  page.  The  undertaking  of 
producing  adequate  engravings  of  these  works  of  art  was  an  attempt  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  was  not  attempted  until  a  recent  period.  Three  eminent  en- 
gravers undertook  the  work,  under  the  patronage  of  George  III,  and  were  engaged 
upon  it  forty-five  years.  The  set  was  then  published  at  a  price  of  .$350.  Thus 
the  matter  remained  for  many  years :  but  few  impressions  were  struck  off,  and 
the  plates  were  stowed  away,  waiting  for  some  one  of  sufficient  liberality  and 
means  to  open  them  again  to  the  world.  This  has  at  length  been  done  :  Messrs. 
Day  &  Co.,  engravers  to  the  Queen,  have  obtained  the  plates  (as  is  supposed  by 
aid  of  the  British  Government),  and  have  begun  to  issue  from  them  prints,  the 
number  to  be  confined  to  five  thousand,  when  the  plates  are  to  be  destroyed. 
During  a  late  visit  in  Europe,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Norton  heard  of  the  circumstances, 
and  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  agency  for  this  country,  with  the  right  to  dispose 
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of  five  Iinndrcd  sets,  at  tun  (lollurs  tlio  set.  Wlicn  it  is  known  that  tlicso  seven 
line  engravings  measure  thirtv-eiglit  by  twentv-five  inches,  are  not  worn,  but  per- 
fect inipresfiions  of  tiie  exquisitely-finished  plates,  and  when  the  excellence  and 
fiimc  of  the  subjects  are  considered,  we  think  the  ])nblic  will  agree  with  us  that, 
merely  viewing  tlieni  in  a  pecuniary  light,  tliey  are  the  clieapest  works  wc  have, 
as  in  an  artistic  light  they  rank  with  tiie  greatest. 

5Ir.  Norton  in  a  letter  to  as  tells  of  pretty  good  success  in  disposing  of  his 
share  of  tlu^  work.  In  Woreostei',  Mmss.,  he  has  over  sixty  subscribers.  Our 
western  neighbor  Laporte,  Ind.,  takes  fifteen  sets. 

Pauthl  P.wmk.vts. —  The  following  was  meant  for  our  Jlathcniatical  depart- 
ment, but  was  overlooiced. 

The  following  represents  an  actual  business  transaction,  with  only  a  change  of 
names  of  the  parties.  Teachers  whose  pupils  'see  no  use  in  'Partial  Payments" 
can  assuie  sueh  of  the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  business  of  this  kind.  It  will 
be  a  good  example  for  practice. 

"Oct.  5,  1857. 

"$1003.  For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  John   Doe  one  tiionsand 

nine  huiulrcd  and  three  dollars  on  Nov.  1,  185S,  with  six  per  eer.t.  interest  after 
Nov.  1,  18.")7.  UICIIAKDllOE." 

The  following  payrjicnts  were  indorsed  on  the  note ; 


There  was  an  agreement  that  fifteen  per  cent,  was  to  b_>  paid  after  maturity  of 
the  note.  Did  thj  last  p  lymjnt  settle  tlie  note  ?  If  not,  how  docs  the  account 
stand?     Send  solutions  to  the  Editor. 

Macaulay. —  Died  in  London,  Dec.  28th,  I8o9,  in  the  GOth  year  of  his  ago, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  historian.  He  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  Oct.  '25th,  1800.  After  being  for  some  time  under  the  charge  of  a 
private  tutor  at  home,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  ISIS.  He  took 
his  P.achelor's  degree  in  1S22,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  lie  was 
made  a  Master  of  Arts  in  1825,  and  was  called  to  the  bai-  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
182(i.  At  this  time  he  began  to  write  in  almost  every  department  of  literature  — 
history,  j)oetry,  essays,  and  criticisms.  His  writings  were  mostly  contributed  to 
Knir/h(s  Qaaiieii;/  and  the  Edbiburgh  liiaioo.  In  1830  began  his  career  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  at  once  acquired  a  high  celebrit}-.  In  1834  he  resigned  his  seat 
for  a  position  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  In  1838  he  returned  to  England, 
was  made  Secretary  of  War  in  18  j9,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  two  years  ago. 

Macaulay's  versatility  of  talent  was  wonderful.  Whether  acting  as  statesman, 
historian,  poet,  or  critic,  he  was  alike  successful  His  writings  are  marked  with 
power  and  vigor,  rather  than  delicacy,  and  with  a  verbosity  which  would  have 
been  wearisome  in  less  skillful  hands.  We  have  few  compositions  finer  in  their 
way  than  'Ivry'  and  the  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome'.  The  'History  of  England', 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  he  has  left  unfinished. 

OxFOun  (0.)  Skmixauy. —  The  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  burned  Jan.  IDth. 
This  is  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  Mt.  Holyoke.     No  lives  were  lost. 
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Bacon's  Works. —  Brown,  Taggard  &  Cliaso,  of  Boston,  are  engnged  in  a  literary 
enterprise  that  will  bo  hailed  with  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
have  in  press  the  complete  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  bo  issued  in  superb  stylo  in 
twelve  crown-octavo  volumes.  They  intend  to  make  this  new  edition  of  Bacon 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  standard  works  of  the  first  class.  Tlicy  announce  that 
they  will  issue  the  volumes  in  a  style  of  excellence  and  magnificence  that  shall 
surpass  any  thing  yet  produced  by  book-makers  at  home  or  abroad.  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton &  Co.,  of  the  '  Riverside  Press ',  at  Cambridge,  have  these  works  in  hand.  The 
books  will  be  printed  on  the  finest  tinted  paper.  Lord  Bacon's  woiks  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  edition  of  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  including  his  novels 
and  poems,  and  his  life  by  Lockhart.  Bo-tmi  Traiisciipt. 

GuAMM.VTic.vL  QtJEP.Y. —  The  following  inquiry  has  been  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Teacher  with  a  request  for  its  insertion,  with  which  we  willingly  comply.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  an  answer  from  any  one  who  feels  sure  he  is  right  and  can  tell 
wliy,  briefly  and  clearly. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Comjietent  men  affirm  that  the  sentence  '  six  times  eight  is  forty- 
eight'  is  graniniatieally  correct;  wliih'  others,  equally  So,  maintain  that  the  vei-b 
should  be  plural.  Bullions  (Anal,  and  Bract.  Gram.,  p.  3D,  J^  207)  and  Clark  (Gram., 
]i.  IDS,  Obs.  3,  4)  support  the  foi-mer  position.  Can  you  agree  with  them  and  usV 
Will  you  please  give  the  matter  a  little  attention,  and  then  give  us  your  opinion 
upon  the  mooted  point.  I  should  like  to  have  you  parse  the  sentence  as  you  con- 
strue it,  and  subuiit  it  to  us  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

"  Yours  truly,  c.  K.  G." 

Harvard  U.mvkrsitt. —  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  has  been  elected  President  of  Har- 
vard, in  place  of  Dr.  Walker,  lately  resigned. 

Gov.  Boutwkll. —  Newspapers  state  that  Gov.  Boutwcll  has  resigned  the  post 
of  S.'crctary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Alabama. —  Newspapers  inform  us  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Alabama  Leg'slature  to  protect  the  State  against  northern  school-teachers.  It 
provides  that  County  Superintendents  shall  not  grant  license  to  any  person,  male 
or  female,  to  teach  school  in  that  State  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  been  a 
resident  of  some  slave  State  for  ten  ^ears.  H"  Superintendents  do  grant  the  li- 
cense, they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  Whether  all  this  is  in  earnest  and  likely  to  become  a  law  wc  do  not  know. 
For  the  credit  of  Alabama,  we  hope  not. 

Geograpiiv  of  CoxsiMPTio.x. —  Consumption  originates  in  all  latitudes,  from 
the  Equator  to  the  higher  portion  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  opinion  has  long 
been  prevalent  tliat  a  greater  liability  to  the  disease  exists  in  cold  and  humid  than 
in  warm  climates.  Statistics,  based  upon  the  tables  of  mortality,  pi'ove  this  to 
be  an  error.  Consumption  is  very  rure  in  Iceland,  Siberia,  the  Shetlands,  and  the 
Hebrides.  In  Northern  Europe  it  is  most  prevalent  at  the  sea  level,  decreasing 
with  the  increase  of  elevation.  It  is  far  more  fatal  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Fiftv-Skvk.xtii  AsTKROin. —  Dr.  Luther,  at  Bilk,  Sept.  '22d,  discovered  the  fifty- 
seveuth  asteroid  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
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Io\v.\. —  Tlic  State  IJoartl  of  Etlucation  met  at  the  capital  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion twenty  day.^.  Tiiis  body  lias  in  that  State  complete  control  over  the  school 
system,  having  all  legislative  powers.  It  consists  of  thirteen  members,  of  which 
each  judicial  district  furnishes  one ;  and  the  Governor  and  Licutenant-Govei-nor 
arc  cx-officio  members  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  made  few  changes  in  the  law.  The  powers,  duties  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  County  Superintendent  were  reduced,  in  deference  to  a  general  de- 
mand, which,  however,  is  said  not  to  have  been  urged  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  In  recommendation  of  text-books,  Sanders's  Readers  were  recommended 
in  addition  to  McGuffey's,  which  had  the  sole  reconmicndation  before.  Bullion.s's 
Grammar  was  recommended.  Thojnas  11.  Benton  was  reelected  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education ;  an  office  equivalent  to  the  oflice  of  State  Superintendent 
in  Illinois.     His  salary  amounts  to  §2200,  including  incidental  expenses. 

"Wisconsin. —  J.  L.  Pickard,  long  a  teacher  at  Plattcville,  Wisconsin,  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  that  State  on  the 
first  of  the  present  year.  With  an  Assistaiit-Superintendent,  and  a  Clerk,  he 
will  be  able  to  do  much  to  aid  the  work  of  education,  beyond  what  can  be  done 
in  our  State  by  a  man  who  is  his  own  assistant  and  clerk,  and  has  no  allowance 
for  traveling  expenses.  Wisconsin  will  outstrip  Illinois  if  her  plans  are  carried 
out  and  our  own  arc  so  niggardly  provided  for. 

AnT.MiNfM. —  It  is  evident  that  this  metal  is  not  likely  soon  to  fulfill  the  brill- 
iant expectations  lately  formed  concerning  it.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  manufacture,  which  our  best  chemists  have  almost  despaired  of  overcoming. 
In  its  purity,  it  is  nearly  of  the  color  of  silver;  but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  free 
it  from  a  mixture  of  iron  and  silicium,  which  greatly  impair  its  value.  In  its  or- 
dinary state,  it  resembles  in  color  a  mass  of  grayish  steel,  and  it  is  almost  as  hard. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  glass,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  oxydation,  even 
though  exposed  red-hot  to  a  current  of  ox}'gen.  Its  present  value  is  §1.5.00  per 
ounce  —  nearly  the  same  as  gold,  though,  on  account  of  lightness,  its  bulk  is  far 
greater. 

Pyramids.; — Mr.  John  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Hessey,  London, 
has  just  published  a  remarkable  book,  entitled  'The  Great  Pj'ramid:  Why  was  it 
Built  ?  and  Who  Built  it '? '  Mr.  Taylor  first  pointed  out  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  the 
probable  author  of  'Junius'.  His  present  question  is  a  still  more  difficult  one, 
and  opens  a  boundless  field  of  inquiry  and  speculation. 

Sterkoscopic  Glasses. —  Prof.  Wharton  Jones  has  just  made  a  discovery  es- 
pecially valuable  to  persons  of  weak  eyes,  a.id  to  be  prized  by  all.  It  is  a  form 
of  spectacle-glasses  by  which  paintings  and  engravings  appear  as  stereoscopic 
pictures,  in  full  relief  and  roundness.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  these  glasses. 

Swimming  a  Science. —  A  swhnming-school  for  girls  has  lately  been  established 
in  Paris.  Water  is  admitted  from  the  Seine  into  a  building  some  hundreds  of  feet 
in  length,  giving  ample  facilities  for  instruction  and  practice  in  every  form  of  div- 
ing, swimming,  and  floating.  The  school  is  largely  patronized,  and  every  way 
successful. 
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Geographical  Expeditions. —  A  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Austi'ian  Government  has  lately  been  completed.  Dr.  Scherzer  was 
the  head  of  the  corp^  of  savans.  In  Northern  Africa,  Henry  Duveyrier  last  spring 
started  from  Algiers  to  cross  and  explore  the  Sahara  by  a  new  route :  he  is  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  and  has  spent  nearly  three  years  in  studying 
Arabic  and  making  preparation  for  his  journey.  Dr.  Kotschy,  an  Austrian  Orien- 
talist and  traveler,  has  recently  explored  the  ancient  Cilicia,  or  modern  Adana, 
seeking  both  historical  and  geographical  knowledge.  An  expedition  was  to  start 
in  November  from  Bombay  to  explore  the  lake  region  at  the  head  of  the  Nile, 
where  Captains  Spoke  and  Burton  discovered  Lake  Nyanza :  Dr.  Silvester  is  the 
leader.  Martin  de  Moussy,  a  Frenchman  of  great  scientific  knowledge,  has  just 
finished  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  from  the  Andes  to  the  At- 
lantic, lie  crossed  the  Pampas  in  every  direction,  visited  the  passes  and  mines  of 
the  Cordilleras  for  three  hundred  leagues,  making  barometrical  and  meteorological 
observations  throughout  the  entire  period.  He  is  to  publish  the  account  of  his 
surveys  at  Paris,  at  the  expense  of  the  Argentine  Government.  President  Urqui- 
za,  at  whose  wish  all  this  work  was  done,  is  a  wiser  man  than  most  of  the  South- 
American  Presidents. 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  has  just  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Livingstone,  containing  an  account  of  his  explorations  several  weeks 
later  than  any  previously  transmitted.  He  has  been  engaged  in  surveying  the 
Shire,  a  branch  of  the  Zambezi,  which  flows,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
through  a  cotton-growing  region.  The  quality  of  the  cotton  was  so  excellent  that 
he  distributed  none  of  the  American  seeds  sent  out  by  the  British  Government. 
The  members  of  the  expedition  were  in  good  health,  and  every  thing  went  on 
prosperously.  According  to  the  I'cports  of  the  natives,  the  Shire  is  an  outlet  of 
the  great  central  sea  Nj^anza  —  the  same  reservoir  whence  flows  the  Nile. 

M.  Du  Chaillu,  a  Frenchman,  has  just  returned  from  an  exploration  of  Western 
Africa  south  of  the  Gaboon  river.  He  found  the  country  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests of  palm,  ebony  and  india-rubber  trees.  His  course  was  through  a  magnificent 
prairie  country  after  leaving  the  Kong  mountains.  He  believes  that  a  system  of 
parallel  mountain-chains  crosses  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  in  the  region  of 
the  Equator. 

Personal  Items. —  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is  obliged  by  ill  health  to  spend 
most  of  her  time  in  Italy. 

Parke  Godwin  has  in  press  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  France  to  which  he 
has  devoted  many  years  of  laboi'. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mariette,  a  celebrated  French  archaeologist,  has  engaged  3,000  persons  to  work 
at  excavations  at  historical  sites  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Tubular  Bridges. —  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  eminent  English  engineer,  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  greatest  clear  .span  at  which  an  iron  tubular  bridge  would  support 
its  own  weight  would  be  between  1,800  and  2,000  feet. 

Tde  Moon. —  It  is  thought  to  be  positively  ascertained  that  the  moon  has  nei- 
ther water  nor  clouds  —  at  least  on  the  side  which  is  turned  toward  the  Earth. 
10 
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Peouia  School  Repokts  :  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors, 
with  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

These  reports  arc  for  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1859,  and  present  a  statement  of 
the  condition  and  operation  of  the  public  schools  during  that  year.  The  statement, 
however,  is  intelligible  only  to  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  who  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  education  as  shown  in  prior  reports  and  made  known  through 
the  local  press ;  and  it  has  been  prepared  so  entirely  for  home  use  that  outsiders 
like  ourselves  arc  much  in  the  dark  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole  pamphlet. 
For  instance,  on  the  first  page  i.s  this  sentence:  "The  number  of  school-buildinga 
belonging  to  the  Board  is  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  "  We  sup- 
pose the  number  to  be  seven ;  but  no  where  do  we  find  it  given.  The  reports  con- 
tain many  tabular  statements ;  but  many  which  arc  desirable  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Peoria  school-system  to  non-residents,  or  even  to  new  residents,  are  not 
found.  We  know  from  other  sources  what  is  herein  repeatedly  alluded  to,  —  that 
there  has  been  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  to 
the  levy  of  a  three-mill  tax;  but  such  particulars  as  would  put  a  stranger  in  pos- 
session of  the  leading  points  of  the  controversy  are  omitted.  We  learn  by  inci- 
dental mention  only,  that  the  Peoria  schools  were  free  schools  only  for  the  fourth 
or  last  term  of  the  year,  and  that  for  the  other  terms  a  tuition-fee  of  one  dollar  a 
term  was  charged  to  each  scholar.  "  The  branches  of  education  taught  in  the 
public  schools  are  the  same  as  last  year,  except  the  introduction  of  Cuiter^s  Phys- 
iology into  the  High  School.  "  —  {p.  5.)  "  There  has  been  no  change  of  text-books 
during  the  year.  "  {p.  16.)  But  the  course  of  study  and  the  list  of  text-books  used 
are  no  where  made  known  to  ns.  We  can  not,  therefore,  tell  much  about  the  con- 
dition of  schools  in  Peoria  from  any  data  here  furnished.  We  extract  a  few  sta- 
tistics, and  quote  some  remarks  from  the  report  of  Judge  Gale,  the  Superintend- 
ent, whose  recommendations  indicate  a  careful  observer  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  schools. 

Primary.    Iiitermediiite.    Grammar.  High.  Totals. 

Average  number  enrolled  in  the  schools 369  245  326  54  994 

Average  number  in  attendance 308  206  273  4S  835 

Averagoofagesof  pupils,  in  yrs. and  mos..7y.  8m.     lOy.Tm.     13y.6m. 

Salaries  paid  teachers $2,490  00  $1,918  75  $4,943  75-$l,912  50  $9,205  00 

Share  ofsalary  to  each  pupil 6  75  7  83         15  16         35  42         16  29 

Ileal  number  of  names  enrolled 1760 

Number  attending  during  free  term  only 460 

Proportion  of  males  to  females... 20  :  19 

Av.  pr.  ct.  of  attendance  of  number  enrolled. ..80  ^'^Yi  ^^Yz  S9  85 

The  cost  per  scholar,  as  made  out  by  taking  the  actual  and  essential  expendi- 
tures of  the  school-system  (first  ten  items  on  p.  5)  and  dividing  by  the  average  in 
attendance  above  given  (835),  is  $18.95:  the  same,  as  estimated  by  Judge  Gale 
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by  adding  to  salaries  paid  to  teachers  one-foiirtli  of  other  expenditures  and  six 
per  cent,  on  vaUie  of  school  property  (which  is  not  included  in  the  ^18.95),  is 
§18. 5L  Average  rate  of  salaries  to  teachers,  from  the  data  on  p.  4,  -$401.51 :  the 
several  rates  are  not  given.  Average  in  St.  Louis  is  ^olo.^l  —  (highest  $2500, 
lowest  .$350) ;  in  Chicago,  §461.40  —  (highest  $1800,  lowest  $250).  A  writer  in  the 
Fcoria  'Union,  with  the  icy  signature  of  '  January ',  complains  that  too  much  money 
is  paid  out  in  salaries ;  but  he  does  not  undertake  to  show  that  too  many  teachers 
were  employed,  except  as  he  objects  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  music-teacher, 
and  we  are  sure  the  above  average  is  small  enough  to  suit  an  icicle. 

The  Superintendent  comments  thus  on  teachers  for  primary  schools :  "  The 
primary  schools  are  really  the  base  of  the  whole  system  of  graded  schools.  The 
rule  of  the  Board  requiring  as  good  qualifications  for  primary  as  for  grammar 
school  teachers  is  perfectly  right.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  those  every 
M'ay  competent  to  take  charge  of  and  to  interest  and  instruct  the  small  cliildren 
than  it  is  to  find  those  who  will  answer  as  recitation  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
higher  grades.  It  undoubtedly  requires  peculiar  natural  gifts  to  form  a  perfect 
teacher  in  any  grade  ;  but  those  who  have  no  love  for  the  calling,  who  are  suffi- 
ciently educated,  are  endowed  with  the  ordinary  ability  to  communicate  informa- 
tion, and  conscientiously  endeavor  to  discharge  their  duty,  may  succeed  pretty 
well  in  conducting  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils,  who  learn  lessons  from  their 
books,  and  who  have  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  to  comprehend  readily  the  ex- 
planations given  them  by  their  instructor  of  those  matters  in  their  studies  which 
they  did  not  understand  without  such  aid.  Not  so,  howevei",  with  the  primary 
teacher:  with  a  mmd  expanded  and  enlightened  by  all  the  knowledge  required  by 
tlie  advanced  grades,  there  is  needed  an  abiding  patience,  an  aptness  to  teach,  a 
peculiar  ability  to  understand  the  young  mind  and  the  difficulties  under  whicli  it 
labors  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and,  with  all  the  rest,  a  love  of  children,  and  a 
heartfelt  pleasure  in  witnessing  their  advancement  under  his  instruction,  without 
which  none  can  become  good  instructors  of  primary  schools.  When  the  Board 
obtain  such  persons,  it  is  but  just  that  their  pay  should  be  at  least  as  high  as  in 
corresponding  situations  in  the  advanced  schools. " 

Mr.  Gale  speaks  wisely  on  the  subject  of  requiring  too  much  of  little  children, 
especially  of  requiring  absolute  stillness  in  the  school-room.  A  genuine  Herodian 
massacre  of  the  innocents  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  '  keeping  order '  in  our 
schools  for  little  folks.  Here  is  another  popular  method  of  slaughter :  "  Three  of 
our  school-houses  have  been  built  with  basements.  In  these  basements  have  been 
placed  the  smallest  children ;  so  that  the  poorest  ventilated,  poorest  lighted,  the 
dampest,  and  consequently  most  unhealthy  rooms,  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  injuriously  by  the  bad  accommodations. 
These  basements  ought  not  to  be  used  as  school-rooms  at  all.  They  would  do  very 
well  for  calistheuic  or  gymnastic  exercises  in  inclement  weather.  " 

Mr.  Gale  refers  to  another  great  and  universal  evil,  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
following  extract:  "  I  should  strongly  advise  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  some 
■elementary  history  in  the  intermediate  schools.     This  would  tend  to  keep  back 
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the  children  from  the  graninuir-sohool  studios  until  they  had  arrived  at  an  age 
when  the  mind  had,  in  its  natural  growth,  become  better  able  to  comprehend 
them.  There  is  a  difficult}'  in  this  respect,  -vvliich  those  who  have  not  taught  or 
frequentl}'  visited  schools  can  not  well  appreciate.  The  young  mind  memorizes 
easily,  but  has  not  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  more  adult.  " 

The  comment  which  nature  makes  upon  our  haste  appears  in  the  next  page, 
where  he  says,  "  One  great  difficulty  in  teaching,  which  our  teachers  well  compre- 
hend and  endeavor  to  overcome,  is  to  learn  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  Most 
pupils,  unless  prevented,  will  lean  upon  their  teacher,  learn  by  rote,  and  obtain 
but  little  of  that  mental  training  wliieh  strengthens  the  reasoning  powers  and  ex- 
pands the  mind. " 

This  is  from  his  remarks  upon  the  Grammar  Schools.  Now  notice  in  our  table 
above  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  is  only  thirteen  and 
a  half  years.  Can  pupils  of  such  an  age  appreciate  the  philosophical  analysis  of 
language  which  is  attempted  in  grammar '?  Wo  do  not  ask  if  they  can  be  made 
to  parse  glibly,  for  that  is  a  most  superficial  work :  but  can  they  understand  the 
real  relations  and  meanings  of  the  terms  with  which  they  deal  ?  We  say  no  !  and 
again,  so !  This  forcing  philosophical  sausage-meat  upon  tender  stomachs  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  dyspepsia.  We  wish  that  all  school-officers 
could  see  it  even  nore  strongly  than  Judge  Gale  seems  to,  and  say  it  until  it  is 
universally  believed,  and  acted  on. 

Hknry  County  Institute. —  This  Institute  met  at  Geneseo,  on  Monday  evening, 
October  24th,  and  was  opened  with  a  lecture  from  its  efficient  President,  Eev.  S. 
G.  Wright,  of  Galva. 

Tuesday  evening  Prof  Goff,  of  Henry,  lectured :  Wednesday  evening  Prof  Eb- 
erhart,  of  Chicago ;  also,  a  short  address  by  Hon,  N.  W.  Edwards :  on  Thursday 
evening  Prof.  Wilber,  and  on  Friday  evening  Prof  Hovey,  of  Bloomington. 

The  drill  exercises  were  conducted  principally  by  Mr.  Bradford,  of  Kewanee ; 
Mr.  Etter,  of  Galva ;  Mr.  Alvord,  of  Geneseo  ;  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Saxon. 

Essays  were  read  by  Miss  Stocking,  Miss  E.  M.  Wright,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Ford,  of 
Galva;  and  Miss  L.  C.  Ford,  of  Kewanee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Rev.  Sam- 
uel G.  Wright,  of  Galva ;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  A.  Dunn,  Cambridge,  Rev.  II.  P. 
Foskett,  Kewanee,  Rev.  M.  N.  Miles,  Geneseo,  H.  B.  Ferguson,  Annawan;  Secre- 
tary, Levi  B.  Raymond,  Saxon ;  Treasurer,  S.  M.  Etter,  Galva ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, G.  G.  Alvord,  Geneseo,  R.  C.  Raymond,  Cambridge,  D.  T.  Bradford,  Ke- 
wanee. 

The  Institute  numbers  over  eighty  members,  and  its  prospects  are  good  for  fu- 
ture usefulness. 

The  citizens  of  Geneseo  entertained  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  a  most  hos- 
pitable manner. 

Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  Executive  Committee.        s.  O.  WRIGHT,  President. 

Levi  B.  Raymond,  Secretary. 

[The  above  proceediDgs  were  delayed  in  transmission  to  the  Teacher,  without  fault  of  the  Secretary.] 
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Effi.vguam  County  lield  its  second  Institute  at  Ewington  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.     We  have  not  j'ct  the  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Rock  Island  County. — The  associated  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  third  ses- 
sion at  the  Buffalo  Prairie  School-house,  Jan.  Yth.  The  attendance  was  small,  owing 
to  the  weather ;  but  those  present  spent  the  day  in  the  usual  exercises,  led  by 
Messrs.  Xeviile,  Swisher,  Sorter,  andClaik,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  their  meeting 
much. 

School  Commissioners'  Visits.  — We  notice  in  late  papers  of  Carroll,  Tazewell 
and  Livingston  counties  reports  by  School  Commissioners  of  their  visits  to  schools. 
Can  not  this  plan  be  carried  out  in  every  county  in  the  State  ?  If  honestly  done 
the  people  would  know  something  of  'where  the  money  goes'  that  is  paid  for 
school-tax.  Some  of  the  Commissioners  criticise  pretty  sharply:  the  teachers 
are  occasionally  censured,  but  oftener  things  are  spoken  of  for  remedying  which 
an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  directors  and  the  people. 

Henry  M.  Bush. — This  gentleman,  lately  Principal  of  the  Marengo  Public 
School,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Public  School  on  the  Xoi'th  Side  at  Belvidere. 
The  Editor  of  the  Boone  County  Independent  says  of  him :  "  We  have  known  Mr. 
Bush  a  long  time,  and  can  indorse  him  as  a  man  and  a  highly  successful  teacher.  " 

Prksident  Blanciiard.  —  The  (X.  T.)  Iiulejxndent  states  that  President  Blanchard 
has  become  President  of  a  Congregationalist  College  at  Wheaton,  Illinois:  our 
neighbor,  the  N.  W.  Home  and  School  Journal,  which  ought  to  know  best,  says 
he  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Congregational  College  at  Dubuque. 

Adams  Cou.xty. — The  condition  of  schools  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  in  the  more  northern  counties,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  common-school  education  in  Adams  county  of  late, 
which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Through  the  energy  of  a  few  teachers,  a  meeting 
was  called  in  March  last  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Coimty  Teachers' Association. 
A.  W.  Blakesley,  then  County  Commissioner,  promptly  aided  in  the  movement, 
and  by  a  few  in  number  a  constitution  was  adopted.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  of  Quincv, 
was  elected  President,  and  Joseph  Hoxie  Secretary.  The  first  regular  session  was 
held  in  May,  at  Quincy.  The  exercises  were  highly  ci-editable,  and  instructive. 
The  clergy  of  the  place  entered  spiritedly  into  the  discusgions,  among  which,  the 
old  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  the  best  method  of  securing  punctual  attend- 
ande,  and  the  propriety  of  obtaining  columns  in  the  county  papers  for  educational 
articles,  claimed  the  principal  attention.  Lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Baker  upon 
the  Influence  of  a  Teacher's  Intellectual  Habits  upon  the  Pupil,  and  by  J.  G.  Mar- 
chant  upon  Primary  Instruction.  Among  others,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

(1.)  That  the  first  requisite  of  good  government  in  the  school-room  is  se//-gov- 
ernment. 
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(2.)  That  \vc,  <is  toachors,  will  use  our  influence  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  the  county. 

(3.)  Tiiat  every  school-room  slioulil  Ije  furnished  with  Outline  Maps,  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  a  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds. 

(4.)  That  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  visit  frequently  the  schools  of  their 
respective  districts. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  the  20t!i  of  September,  and  continued  three  days. 
Lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  I.  G.  King,  Eev.  L.  Billings,  Rev.  Dr.  AVarren,  and 
D.  Jenkins,  and  Essays  read  by  Miss  Mary  Osborn,  upon  Teaching  as  it  Was,  and 
Should  be,  and  by  George  Long,  upon  PrimaiT  Reading.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed : 

(1.)  That  we  reganl  the  formation  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations  as 
eiRcient  means  for  elevating  the  profession,  and  the  proper  way  of  bringing  import- 
ant subjects  connected  with  schools  before  the  people. 

(2.)  That  corporal  and  humiliating  punishment  should  not  be  enfployed  in  the 
school-room  unless  all  other  means  have  failed. 

(3.)  That  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room, and  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  render  it  attractive. 

(4.)  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  at  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation on  the  best  toxt-books  for  public  schools,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  eounty. 

Messrs.  Marchant,  Long,  Bruce,  Judd,  and  Griswold,  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee. 

(5.)  That  an  Examining  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the  teach- 
ers who  shall  hereafter  present  themselves  for  admission  to  the  Association,  and 
that  said  committee  make,  if  possible,  an  arrangement  with  the  County  School 
Commissioner  whereby  certificate  of  membership  in  the  society  after  such  ex- 
amination shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  couiicy. 

Messrs  Marchant,  Jenkins,  and  Hoxie,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year : 

President,  Wm.  M.  Baker  ;  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Blakesley ;  Secretary,  B.  G. 
Bruce  ;  Treasurer,  George  Long ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  G.  Marchant,  D.  Jenlc- 
ins,  J.  Hoxie. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in  April. 

List  of  Male  Memisers  of  tue  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Ottawa. —  The 
list  is  obtained  from  tlie  Treasurer,  and  includes  none  wlio  did  not  pay  tlic  fee,  as 
none  others  were  properly  members. 

C.  E.  Hovey,  Ira  Moore,  L.  H.  Potter,  G.  Thayer,  Ira  J.  Bloomfield,  E.  C.  Hewett, 
Bloomington ;  P.  P.  Hey  wood,  J.  H.  Parrington,  H.  F.  Kingsbury,  Aurora;  Sime- 
on Wright,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  W.  Woodard,  George  Sherwood,  W.  H.  Wells,  C.  T. 
.Chase,  E.  C.  Delano,  G.  W.  Dow,  C.  M.  Cady,  D.  Holbrook,  John  H.  Rolfe,  Alvin 
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Robinson,  Cldcario ;  Isaac  Stone,  Wm.  R.  Milligan,  W.  S.  Kelly,  Elias  P.  Road, 
Wells  Wait,  Thomas  II.  Clark,  Ollawa ;  A.  W.  Bull,  Mauiice  O'Connor,  S.  F.  Wal- 
do, Lasalle  ;  G.  B.  Jolinson,  J.  II.  Blodgctt,  L.  B.  Rex,  Mcndota  ;  J.  G.  Marchant, 
Wra.  M.  Baker,  Joseph  Hoxie,  Qumcy ;  A.  H.  Fitch,  Peoria;  M.  R.  Kelly,  John 
Phinney,  W.  W.  Daris,  W/dfefside  couniy  ;  L.  A.  Willard,  Fekin;  D.  T.  Bradford, 
Xcwanee ;  G.  G.  Alvord,  E.  G.  Paul,  Gencsco ;  W.  II.  Haskell,  Canton ;  S.  M.  Et- 
ter,  Galva ;  T.  F.  Willis,  liichvinv ;  J.  B.  Parker,  Carbondale ;  D.  A.  Wallace, 
Monmouth  ;  J.  Higby,  Newark  ;  D.  Higgins,  Geneva  ;  A.  G.  S.  Allis,  JoUet ;  A.  M. 
Gow,  Wm.  Smith  Wood,  D'uon  ;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  F.  W.  Livingston,  Galeshurg  ; 
B.  G.  Roots,  Tamaroa ;  Wm.  Charaberlin,  Gr/rir/sv'dle  ;  P.  Atkinson,  Jul.  Bricsen, 
Bhu;  Island;  B.  M.  Reynolds,  E.  D.  Sweeney,  Rode  Mavd ;  S.  M.  Cutcheon, 
Sprhigjicld ;  W.  S.  Pope,  Mt.  Morria ;  H.  M.  Bush,  Marenffo ;  S.  A.  Briggs,  At- 
lanta; Charles  Robinson,  James  H.  Smith,  Princeton;  Grove  Wright,  Sterling; 
N.  Woodworth,  Warren;  S.  M.  Heslet,  R.  Nixon,  Earl;  M.  T.  Hutehinson,  Mc- 
Hcnnj  ;  Peter  Nickel,  Add'ison  ;  W.  R.  Belding,  Briatol ;  J.  W.  Powell,  Whcaton  ; 
Levi  B.  Raymond,  Saxon;  E.  C.  Conant,  Hamna ;  James  DeWolf,  Elkliorn  Grove ; 
James  Snedaker,  0.  Sawyer,  C.  H.  Crandell,  Toiiica  ;  P.  D.  Hammond,  Danville  ; 
Wm-  R.  Adams,  GarUnville ;  P.  E.  Fox,  Belvidere ;  D.  G.  Watts,  Peril ;  H.  Potter, 
Somonauk ;  J.  S.  Snyder,  Bnsknell ;  George  Hicks,  Gcdena ;  John  Gore,  M.  L. 
Stephenson,  Magnolia  ;  C.  A.  Wall,  Amhoy  ;  T.  0.  Hopkins,  Frccport ;  S.  C.  Hayes, 
Mt.  Carroll;  T.  B.  Hayslip,  Jacksonville;  N.  E.  Worthington,  Brimficld ;  C.  M. 
Hardy,  Francis  Hanford,  Elmer  Baldwin,  L.  S.  Hand,  L.  N.  Judd,  Amend  Eber- 
hart,  John  W.  Shurtz,  Wm.  Cogswell,  George  E.  Smith,  DeWitt  Phelps,  residences 
not  ascertained.     Total,  106. 


NOTICES         OF         BOOKS. 


Hitchcock's  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
for  Colleges,  Academies,  and  other  schools.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Edward  Hitchcock,  jr.,  M.D.  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.,  Chicago.     12mo.,  pp.  441.     .$1.00. 

This  work  differs  from  the  common  text-books  on  ^the  same  subject  in  the  in- 
troduction of  more  microscopic  anatomy  than  is  usual,  as  it  embodies  some  of  the 
results  of  latest  investigations ;  second,  in  tlie  comparative  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy which  is  presented,  and  which  is  a  very  interesting  adjunct  to  the  anthropo- 
logical part  of  the  general  subject ;  and  third,  in  the  suggestions  of  natural  theol- 
ogy, or  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  religious  topics.  It  is  liberally  illus- 
trated (373  cuts),  and  furnished  with  an  index. 

Speaking  with  the  advantage  of  a  professional  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we 
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say  tliat  we  recommend  the  book  very  atronrjhj.  This  branch  of  stud}'  is  important, 
more  important  than  a  large  share  of  what  is  actually  studied  in  our  grammar  and 
high  schools;  the  book  is  excellent;  and  its  price  is  low.  What  more  need  we 
say  ?     If  you  will  but  get  the  book  it  will  commend  itself  to  you. 

Saxdkus's  Analysis  ok  Exglisu  Wonns :  designed  for  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools 
and  Academies.  Ivison,  riiiuncy  &  Co.,  Xew  York;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago.     12mo.,  pp.  240.     50  cents. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  McElligott's  works  for 
the  same  purpose  issued  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  there  are  several  improvements, 
the  principal  of  which  is  thatr  the  compound  words  when  constructed  are  spelt 
out  at  length  and  defined,  to  avoid  error  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  case  of  un- 
fiimiliar  words.  Tlio  arra!igemeut  is  very  good,  making  the  work  full,  compre- 
hensive, and  easy  to  use.  Teachers  who  have  occasion  for  such  a  work  will  not 
fail  to  be  pleased  with  it,  and  such  a  study  should  be  more  extensively  introduced. 
Even  a  little  training  in  derivations  saves  much  turning  of  the  dictionary. 

BiBLK  Storiks  in  Bible  Language.  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York  :  sold  by  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  beautiful  juvenile,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  many  illustrations,  telling  the 
old  stories  that  are  always  new  in  the  very  words  of  our  common  version.  The 
holidays  are  past ;  but  this  will  never  be  out  of  place  as  a  present  to  a  good  boy 
or  girl,  or  as  a  memento  to  your  favorite  nephew,  niece,  or  grandchild. 

Great  Facts  :  a  Popular  History  and  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  Inven- 
tions during  the  present  century.  By  Frederic  C.  Bakewell.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York:  sold  by  S.  C.  Gi'iggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  12mo.,  pp.  307,  with 
many  illustrations.     $1.00. 

TaUc  of  Contents. —  The  Progress  of  Invention ;  Steam  Navigation  ;  Steam  Car- 
riages and  Railways ;  The  Air  [or  Caloric]  Engine ;  Photography ;  Dissolving 
Views;  Electro-Metallurgy;  Gas-lighting;  Paper-making  Machinery ;  The  Kaleid- 
oscope ;  The  Magic  Disc ;  The  Diorama ;  The  Stereoscope ;  The  Electric  Tele- 
graph ;  Electro-Magnetic  Clocks ;  The  Electric  Light ;  Instantaneous  Lights ; 
Printing  Machines ;  Lithography ;  Aerated  Waters ;  Revolvers  and  Minie  Rifles  ; 
Centrifugal  Pumps;  Tubular  Bridges;  Self-acting  Engines. 

Who  does  not  want  to  know  about  those  things?  and  where  but  in  this  book 
can  you  look  for  so  much  information  about  them  ?  We  hope  that  thousands  of 
them  may  be  sold  in  Illinois. 

We  have  from  Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra, 
and  Robinson's  University  Algebra,  2'7th  and  revised  edition ;  from  Prof.  Barton, 
Barton's  Easv  Lessons  in  English  Grammar:  all  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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THE    TEACHER'S     FIELD     OF     LABOR 


A  TEACHER  has  been  defined  to  be  oue  wlio  imparts  knowledge,  in- 
forms, instructs  J  but,  to  be  able  to  impart  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
text-book  is  a  small  part  of  the  teacher's  mission.  To  preside  over 
that  moral  castle,  the  school-house,  requires  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties not  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  him  who  fills  that  most  sacred 
and  responsible  position,  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Many  have  entered  the  teacher's  field  of  labor  without  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  responsibilities  they  were  assuming,  or  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  an  injudicious  course  of  procedure.  The 
teacher  has  it  in  his  power  so  to  mould  the  niiud  of  his  pupil  that  he 
may  become  the  most  eminent  of  his  race,  or  he  may  sink  him  to 
the  level  of  the  brute.  Many  of  our  great  men  can  trace  their  first 
aspirations  after  the  goal  they  have  finally  won  to  the  influence  of  a 
faithful  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  criminal  can,  no  doubt, 
trace  his  dark  career  of  crime  to  a  want  of  that  moral  training  which 
he  should  have  received  from  him  who  aspired  to  fill  the  ofiice  of 
teacher.  Impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  children  are  not  easily 
efijiced,  and  if  they  are  not  of  a  decided  moral  nature,  who  will  dare 
predict  the  result  ? 

"  Scratch  the  green  rind  of  a  sapling,  or  wantonly  twist  it  in  the  soil. 
The  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  for  centuries  to  come  ; 
Even  so  mayest  thou  guide  the  mind  to  good,  or  lead  it  to  the  marrings  of  evil, 
For  disposition  is  builded  up  by  the  fashioning  of  first  impressions." 

The  teacher  who  is  faithful  to  his  trust  will  ever  incite  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  a  love  for  intellectual  improvement  —  not  to  pro- 

*  An  Essay  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Ottawa.    By  Miss  C.  M.  Qregort,  As- 
sociate Principal  of  Mt.  Carroll  Seminary. 
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mote  selfisli  ends,  but  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  education, 
namely  :  '  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  they  are  capable  in  this  life'. 

Porniit  me  to  enumevate  a  few  of  the  qualifications  that  a  teacher 
must  po.ssess  in  order  to  accomplish  this  great  and  glorious  work.  To 
do  this  effectually  a  teacher  must  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  communi- 
cating truths  in  a  clear,  forcible  and  attractive  manner,  as  this  can  not 
fail  to  awaken  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  He  must  possess  ad- 
aptability :  a  want  of  this  essential  i(uality  is  the  hidden  cause  of  failure 
in  many  teachers.  Pie  must  be  '  apt  to  teach  ',  and  possess  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  hopes  to  be  successful.  He  must  be  faithful  to 
himself:  no  person  ever  thinks  of  becoming  eminent  in  any  profess- 
ion without  continued  and  laborious  effort.  The  common  mechanic 
must  serve  his  apprenticeship,  must '  learn  his  trade ';  but  to  become 
a  teacher  many  think  needs  no  previous  preparation.  Persons  will 
work  on  their^farms.^r  in  their_sho^)Sj.ag_IoBg-4ts— business  prospers 
or  health  remains,  and  then  resort  to  teaching  becau&eit-jpays  better. 
They  think  not  of  the  young  and  tender  mind  with  which  they  are  to 
come  in  contact,  to  influence,  to  direct.  Such  teachers  are  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  name,  the  profession  of  teaching;  and  the  imposition 
practiced  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
teacher  must  be  careful  of  his  example :  it  is  contagious.  If  he  acts 
from  deep-settled  principle,  from  a  proper  sense  of  the  obligations 
he  owes  his  Maker,  from  whom  all  knowledge  emanates,  he  can,  with 
a  humble  reliance  on  him  for  direction,  be  able  so  to  mould  the  plas- 
tic mind  that  its  possessor  may  resist  the  many  temptations  that  beset 
the  slippery  paths  of  youth.  Need  the  Sabbath-breaker,  the  proftme, 
the  tobacco-chewer,  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  indulge  in  such 
habits  and  their  pupils  escape  the  deleterious  influence  ?  Nay,  veri- 
ly :  their  example  teaches,  and  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
struction . 

The  teacher  must  be  earnest,  energetic,  and  enthusiastic.  He  must 
enter  with  spirit  upon  his  labors  as  teacher,  and  he  will  inspire  the 
same  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  must  teach  his  pupils  to  think 
for  themselves.  It  is  an  arduous  task,  but  the  mind  can  be  disciplined 
and  strengthened  in  no  other  way.  Indulgent  parents  will  censure  and 
annoy  him  in  many  Wiiys,  but  he  must  be  faithful  to  their  children. 

The  teacher  must  be  thorough  in  whatever  he  attempts  to  teach. 
A  faithful  teacher  will  not  permit  a  pupil  to  rest  satisfied  with  know- 
ing how  a  thing  is  done,  but  will  teach  him  the  reason  why.  He  will 
teach  principles,  rather  than  arbitrary  rules.  A  child  should  not  be 
taught  that  a  problem  is  solved  thus  and  so  because  the  rule  says  so, 
but  he  should  be  led  on  step  by  step  till  he  is  able  to  grasp  the  reason 
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xohy.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  pupils  who  have  '  ci- 
phered through  the  book',  to  use  their  own  expression,  yet  are  unable 
to  explain  the  simplest  principle  in  numbers  :  they  have  never  thought 
there  could  be  a  reason  given. 

I  well  remember  teaching  Practical  Arithmetic  to  a  class  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Among  the  number  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  teacher  for  several  years,  but  entered  the  class  to  review  some 
of  the  more  difficult  portions.  The  lesson  to  which  I  refer  was  in 
Cube  Root.  He  stepped  to  the  board  and  extracted  the  required  root 
of  the  given  number  without  difficulty,  then  looked  around  with  a 
great  deal  of  self-complacency  on  his,  apparently,  more  tardy  neigh- 
bors, who  were  applying  the  principles  to  neatly-executed  diagrams 
on  the  board  as  they  proceeded,  preparatory  to  an  explanation  on  the 
Cubical  Blocks.  When  all  were  ready  to  listen,  he  told  us  accurately 
how  he  had  obtained  the  given  result,  following  the  rule  to  the  letter. 
I  handed  him  the  blocks,  and  asked  him  for  an  explanation,  and  an 
application  of  the  principle,  or,  in  other  words,  the  reason  why.  He 
looked  first  at  the  blocks  and  then  at  me  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  ''  I  never  knew  there  was  a  reason  for  it." 

I  have  said,  the  teacher  must  be  thorough  in  whatever  he  attempts 
to  teach :  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  elementary  branches.  If 
pupils  are  not  taught  to  read  and  spell  correctly  when  they  are  child- 
ren they  never  will  become  good  readers  and  spellers.  This  may 
seem  a  bold  assertion,  but  it  is  my  experience  in  teaching  older  pupils. 
The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  times ;  must  read  the 
many  works  that  are  being  issued  by  those  of  more  extended  observa- 
tion and  experience  than  himself.  They  may  suggest  new  modes  of 
illustrating  and  presenting  truth,  and  throw  much  light  on  otherwise 
dark  and  intricate  subjects.  He  must  examine  text-books  of  recent 
publication ;  must  gather  information  from  every  source  possible.  The 
collection  of  books  known  as  the  '  Teacher's  Library '  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  who  would  become  eminent  in  his  profession. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  read  attentively  one  paragraph  of 
'  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ',  for  example,  without  hav- 
ing his  whole  soul  stirred  within  him,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion increased :  and  this,  carried  to  the  school-room,  will  rouse  the 
zeal  of  his  pupils;  mind  will  be  awakened,  and  all  will  move  harmo- 
niously onward  up  the  pleasant  pathway  of  knowledge,  till  teaching 
will  become  a  sacred  pleasure  instead  of  a  tedious  routine  of  half-per- 
formed duties. 

The  teachers  of  our  public  schools  have,  at  present,  an  arduous  task 
to  perform ;  but  when  the  '  glorious  Graded  System '  is  once  under- 
stood, adopted,  and  appreciated,  their  labors  will  be  comparatively 
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light.  Tliis  '  Union-School  movement',  as  it  is  called  in  some  locali- 
ties, is  not  calculated  to  break  down  our  seminaries  and  other  private 
schools,  as  many  seem  to  think ;  but,  if  considered  in  its  true  light,  it 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary.  We  are  even  now  beginning  to  feel  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  We  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  sustaining  our 
primary  and  preparatory  departments,  but  open  our  doors  to  those  who 
desire  still  greater  attainments  in  science  and  literature.  Our  teach- 
ers, also,  must  be  educated.  One  institution  in  the  State  can  not  ac- 
commodate all ;  and  till  a  Normal  School  shall  be  established  in  every 
county  our  seminaries  must  supply  the  deficiency.  No  system  of  edu- 
cation, however  valuable  in  itself,  can  be  made  efficacious  without  well- 
trained  teachers  to  carry  it  out.  Then  why  should  our  public  schools 
and  seminaries  be  longer  considered  as  antagonistic,  when  each  sus- 
tains the  other  ? 

It  is  lamentable  that  parents  are  so  little  interested  in  the  manner 
in  which  their  children  are  taught.  How  few  of  them  ever  visit  the 
school-room,  and  thus  manifest  an  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual welfare  of  their  offspring.  In  a  recent  visit  to  my  native  State  I 
was  astonished  to  find,  in  the  localities  I  visited,  a  growing  apathy  in 
regard  to  public-school  instruction.  I  had  ever  cherished  with  pride 
her  noble  efforts  in  establishing  her  schools  on  a  firm  and  broad  basis, 
and  I  had  even  boasted  of  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  which 
was  nearly  allied  to  enthusiasm.  But,  fellow  teachers,  I  turned  with 
still  greater  pride  to  my  adopted  State,  Illinois.  When  I  contem- 
plated her  noble  efforts  in  establishing  her  State  Normal  School,  and 
the  manifest  improvement  in  her  school  system  during  the  few  years 
I  had  labored  within  her  limits,  I  could  but  rejoice  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  numbered  among  those  who  were  laboring  for  the  edu- 
cational welfiire  of  her  children. 

Many  teachers  ridicule  the  system  of  Normal-School  instruction,  and 
deride  Normal  peculiarities ;  but  I  am  proud  of  being  a  Normal. 
Would  that  Normal  peculiarities  were  found  in  every  school  in  the 
land.  The  teachers  of  our  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  wield  the 
future  destinies  of  this  nation ;  for  among  the  number  intrusted  to  our 
care  must  spring  those  who  will  yet  stand  at  the  head  of  this  republic ; 
who  will  fill  our  legislative  halls,  our  pulpits,  the  bar,  our  editorial 
chairs ;  also,  those  who  will  exert  that  quiet  home-influence  without 
which  all  society  is  a  mere  name,  a  blank. 

Then,  fellow  teachers,  are  we  not  engaged  in  a  great  and  glorious 
work  ?  Let  us  strive  nobly  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  profession 
we  have  chosen.  This  Association  must  be  productive  of  much  good 
to  all.  We  will  return  to  our  duties  with  an  inci'eased  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education^  and  a  livelier  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
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teacher's  position.  We  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere  amid  the  dark 
and  perhaps  trying  circumstances  that  may  surround  us,  and  be  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  others  are  toiling  in  the  same  great  field  of  labor, 
aiming  to  accomplish  the  same  great  and  glorious  object. 

But  what  is  the  reward  of  the  teacher  ?  A  few  are  complaining  of 
low  salaries,  and  make  dollars  and  cents  their  reward.  Others,  more 
worthy,  are  being  appreciated,  and  receive  a  fair  compensation.  But 
a  teacher  of  this  latter  class  does  not  look  on  his  salary  as  his  only  re- 
ward :  as  he  watches  the  unfolding  of  mind,  the  expanding  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  sees  its  inward  working  as  it  is  developed  in  the  beaming 
countenance  of  the  child,  is  he  not  more  than  repaid  for  the  toil  he 
has  endured  ?  But  his  greatest  happiness  arises  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  of  being  a  co-worker  with  him  who,  when  on  earth, 
knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  is  peculiar.  The  immortal  mind  is  his  field 
of  labor,  and  he  is  preparing  its  possessor  to  step  out  into  the  great 
arena  of  life,  to  fulfill  the  high  commission  assigned  by  its  great  Au- 
thor, God. 


THEATRICAL     SCHOOL     EXHIBITIONS. 


It  is  an  old  custom  to  have  an  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
The  exercises  on  these  occasions,  as  all  are  aware,  generally  consist  of 
declamations,  original  or  selected,  dialogues,  and  compositions;  the 
whole  enlivened  by  music,  either  by  the  pupils  themselves  or  by  a 
band  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Latterly,  however,  a  new  feature  has 
crept  into  the  programme.  Theatrical  performances  have  been  intro- 
duced. By  theatrical  performances  we  mean  those  involving  numer- 
ous dramatis  personce  in  one  piece,  change  of  scenes,  stage  or  scenic 
decorations  and  appurtenances,  and,  in  general,  such  personations  of 
character  or  such  representations  of  life  as  are  calculated  rather  to  daz- 
zle the  eyes  and  tickle  the  fancy  of  a  promiscuous  audience  than  to 
elevate  the  mind  or  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  real  capacity  of  the  per- 
formers. The  main  object  of  these  displays  seems  to  be  the  moment- 
ary gratification  of  the  spectators ;  and  in  this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
they  are  completely  successful.  Of  all  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their 
praises  of  youthful  successors  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  how  few 
give  to  the  aff'air  in  all  its  bearings  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 
Proper  reflection  might  give  a  different  tone  to  their  expressions. 
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There  arc  some,  liowcver,  wc  do  not  deny,  who  are  inclined,  even  on 
sober  consideration,  to  look  with  favor  on  these  nurslings  of  the  drama. 

They  allege,  among  their  leading  reasons,  the  following  ;  The  child- 
ren are  pleased.  The  young,  it  is  argued,  are  fond  of  novelty  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  these  periodical  entertainments  are  appreciated  with  the  ut- 
most zest  by  the  ardent  heart  of  childhood — forming,  as  they  do,  such 
an  entire  variation  to  all  the  tedious  monotony  of  customary  speaking 
or  dialo'nie.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
childish  disposition  to  change  should  be  recognized,  and  that  to  please 
is  a  preparatory  step  to  all  successful  instruction,  yet  should  we  allow 
ovir  regard  for  the  real  permanent  welfare  of  the  scholar  to  be  com- 
promised by  a  desire  for  his  transient  gratification  ?  Does  a  mother 
give  a  vial  of  poison  to  her  babe,  even  though  it  cry  for  the  sparkling 
fluid  ?  Would  a  father  look  complacently  on  his  boy  playing  with  gun- 
powder because  he  likes  to  see  the  flash  ? 

They  say,  again,  The  parents  are  pleased.  They  are  elated  at  the 
histrionic  genius  displayed  by  their  ofispring,  and  are  encoui-aged  to 
think  that  after  all  they  are  making  progress,  if  not  in  some  directions, 
at  least  in  others.  AVe  reply,  the  pleasure  of  the  parents  should, 
under  proper  limitations,  at  all  times  be  duly  regarded  j  for,  unless 
their  sympathies  are  with  the  teacher  his  labors  will  not  realize  his 
anticipations.  But,  with  all  deference  to  parental  satisfaction,  should 
a  teacher  aim  to  secure  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  more  valuable, 
the  real  good  of  his  child  ?  Is  it  not  preferable  for  him  to  discount- 
enance these  scenic  attempts  and  then  feel  satisfied  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty,  even  though  the  delight  of  the  parents  be  not 
awakened,  than  to  win  their  gracious  applause  by  encouraging  what  is 
certainly  of  questionable  propriety  ? 

It  is  further  argued  in  defense  of  the  Rosciau  eff'orts,  They  inspire 
confidence.  But,  as  this  is  an  advantage  gained  equally  well  by  com- 
mon exhibitions,  those  of  a  theatrical  nature  deserve  no  favor  on  this 
account.  If  John  aspires  to  harangue  senates,  or  Susan  Woman's- 
Rights  meetings,  the  delivery  of  a  declamation  by  the  one,  or  an  essay 
by  the  other,  will  probably  go  as  far  toward  furnishing  either  with 
freedom  as  the  unnatural  mouthing  of  a  long  part  in  a  play.  Be- 
sides, hath  it  been  the  experience  of  teachers  to  discover  a  dangerous 
deficiency  of  self-assurance  in  our  smaller  or  larger  towns  —  so  much 
so,  at  least,  as  to  render  vigorous  action  necessary  to  supply  it  ? 

The  last  argument  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  The  p>ersonation  of 
character  gives  youth  a  happy  faculty  of  imitation.  Well,  it  must  be 
admitted,  it  is  very  convenient  some  times  to  mimic  the  voice  or  gest- 
ures of  another,  and  that  those  persons  who  have  the  gift  are  able  to 
make  themselves  quite  popular  and  agreeable.     But  unless  there  is  an 
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innate  tendency  tobuiFoouery,  mere  participation  in  a  few  plays  will  not 
do  much  toward  securing  a  proficiency  in  that  way.  Clowns,  like  po- 
ets, are  born,  not  made.  Dan  Rice  can  never  be  made  by  the  study  of 
Dan  Eice.  But  who  hath  come  upon  the  wonderful  discovery  that 
the  children  of  our  schools  are  really  wanting  in  that  ingenious  power 
of  assuming  divers  parts  at  will  ?  We  have  always  labored  under  the 
idea  that  the  monkey  element  developed  fast  enough  in  children  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without  resorting  to  foreign  means  to 
hasten  that  development.  Theatrical  performances  are  continually 
taking  place  in  many  of  the  schools  on  a  small  scale :  wherefore  con- 
sume an  extra  evening  in  witnessing  them  on  a  larger?  AVhy,  it  is 
the  great  object  of  good  government  —  and  this  is  just  one-half  of  the 
teacher's  profession  —  to  invent  means  to  repress  those  outburstings  of 
youthful  comedy,  rather  than  to  seek  new  methods  of  increasing  them. 

Having  disposed  of  the  arguments  usually  offered  in  favor  of  these 
scenic  parades,  we  shall  proceed  to  argue  a  few  objections  whose  posi- 
tive strength,  in  our  opinion,  admits  of  no  modification. 

They  take  too  much  time  from  the  teacher.  A  respectable  drama, 
or  collection  of  minor  dramas,  can  not  be  tolerably  performed,  it  must 
be  conceded,  under  three  or  four  weeks'  preparation.  Several  nights 
in  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  rehearsals,  over  which  the  teacher  should 
necessarily  preside.  Now,  even  if  these  stage  operations  were  of  ac- 
knowledged utility,  we  should  here  raise  the  question  whether  the  in- 
structor is  morally  right  in  encroaching  on  the  leisure  due  the  schol- 
ars and  himself  by  extending  the  hours  of  application  beyond  the  six 
required  as  well  by  the  dictates  of  health  as  by  the  demands  of  custom. 
How  much  more,  then,  may  we  raise  our  voice  against  a  practice  that 
asks  the  appropriation  of  long,  precious  evenings  to  what  is  at  best  of 
very  questionable  advantage.  The  teacher  who  is  faithful  in  his  la- 
bors during  the  day  is  surely  entitled  to  the  respite  afforded  by  night 
for  the  recreation  and  improvement  of  body  and  mind. 

They  take  too  much  time  from  the  scholar.  Granting,  again,  that  the 
buskin  should  form  a  part  of  common  education,  should  the  regular 
exercises  of  the  school  be  disturbed  for  that  purpose  ?  And  yet,  who 
will  deny  that  this  is  generally  the  case.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  childish  mind  will  readily  perceive  that  the  long- 
continued  exertion  necessary  to  the  committal  of  one  or  more  parts,  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  to  appear  well,  together  with  the  ever-present  antici- 
pations of  the  approaching  event,  must  inevitably  interfere  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  with  the  tedious  affair  of  ordinary  recitation. 
Their  hearts  are  set  on  nobler  things.  The  day  is  near  at  hand  when 
their  hidden  genius  is  to  astonish  delighted  parents,  illuminate  the 
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Avorld  with  its  coruscations,  and  encircle  their  precious  heads  with  a  ra- 
di;int  orb  of  clory.  Expect  them  to  plod  patiently  along  the  track  of 
elementary  vulgar  study  i*  No :  a  career  of  undying  honor  awaits  them 
on  the  boards. 

The  pieces  are  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exert  a  dehasing  influ- 
ence. Even  did  they  in  every  instance  inculcate  strict  morality,  the 
inquiry  might  be  made  whether  the  same  result  could  not  be  more  suc- 
cessfully attained  through  the  quiet  power  of  daily  Christian  discipline 
than  by  the  spasmodic  lessons  of  virtue  imparted  in  a  single  night. 
But  this  can  not  be  said.  It  is  not  made  an  essential  consideration  in 
a  play  that  it  set  forth  in  glowing  colors  the  beauty  of  a  noble  life  or 
the  deformity  of  a  vicious  one,  but  that  it  please  the  people;  and  what 
affords  more  gratification  to  a  large  portion  of  a  promiscuous  town  au- 
dience than  a  dramatized  love  episode  from  a  novel,  highly-drawn  de- 
lineations of  rowdy  or  street  life,  coarse  allusions,  vulgar  witticisms,  and, 
in  general,  the  use  of  all  those  actions,  phrases,  or  representations,  that 
are  rightly  supposed  to  find  favor  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved  taste? 
A  scene  from  Addison's  Cato,  though  managed  by  a  juvenile  Forrest, 
would  meet  with  a  very  cool  reception  ;  while  a  farce  like  Paddy  from 
Cork  would  draw  crowded  houses  for  a  week.  The  inference  is  plain. 
As  such  of  these  performances  as  are  likely  to  excite  admii-ation  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  appeal  to  a  degraded  sentiment,  can  young  persons, 
with  hearts  so  easily  susceptible,  take  part  without  danger  of  catching 
some  of  their  pernicious  spirit  ? 

Lastly,  They  fall  short  of  the  real  object  of  an  exhibition.  If  the 
aim  of  these  school  entertainments  be  the  passing  pleasure  of  the  spec- 
tator, irrespective  of  any  thing  else,  they  certainly  oft-times  succeed  to 
a  charm.  Our  idea,  however,  of  a  true  academic  exhibition  is  one 
that  may  afford  some  indication  of  the  scholastic  ability  of  the  pupils. 
A  good  declamation,  for  instance,  will  discover  their  faculty  of  appro- 
priating the  emotions  and  arguments  of  a  great  orator ;  an  original 
speech,  their  logical  skill  in  presenting  the  thoughts  of  their  own  minds ; 
an  essay,  their  facility  in  the  graces  of  composition.  But  what  intellect- 
•  ual  prowess  is  made  apparent  in  these  comic  demonstrations,  other  than 
very  promising  attempts  toward  realizing  the  popular  conception  of 
Punch  and  Judy  ?  Our  higher  seminaries  and  colleges  refuse  to  make 
pantomimes  a  test  of  scholarly  merit ;  they  believe  that  essays  and  ora- 
tions will  allow  ordinary  students  ample  opportunity  to  display  all  the 
proficiency  of  which  they  are  capable.  Indeed,  exhibitions  which 
are  made  to  depend  for  their  attraction  on  theatrical  novelties,  to  the 
neglect  of  original  productions,  incline  one  to  suspect  that  want  of  real 
capacity  is  endeavoring  to  hide  under  an  extravagance  of  show. 

W.  W.  D. 
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THE     REWARD     OF    F  I  D  E  L I T  T 


■"  HoxoR  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise": 

The  wealthy  may  be  poor  in  all  save  wealth  ; 
The  poor  be  heir  to  mansions  in  the  skies. 

See  yonder  school-boy  plodding  through  the  woods: 
His  books  — his  only  treasure  —  closely  grasped ; 
They  to  his  heart  more  dear  than  all  the  goods 
Earth's  misers  cherish,  or  their  hands  have  clasped. 

Onward  he  hastens,  oft  with  upturned  eye 
And  steadfast  gaze.     Though  rude  his  cottage  home, 

And  parents  all  unversed  in  earthly  lore. 
Through  heavenly  fields  his  thought  has  learned  to  roam, 

And  Nature  is  to  him  an  open  door. 
Through  which  he  '11  enter  to  the  halls  of  Fame. 

He  looks  *  through  Xature  up  to  Nature's  God ', 

And  draws  some  lesson  from  the  meanest  sod; 

Looks  with  sweet  reverence  on  a  bird  or  fly. 

But  saddens  that  they  only  live  to  die  ; 

Thinks  of  his  own  immortal  soul  within, 

And  prays —  "  0  Father,  keep  my  life  from  sin : 

Make  me  submissive  to  thy  holy  will, 

With  holy  love  my  inner  spirit  fill ; 

And  may  the  plaudit  ''Thou 'stithy  part  done  well', 

'  Enter  my  rest ',  at  last  my  bosom  swell." 

Now  at  the  school  his  seat  he  softly  takes. 
His  teacher's  zeal  his  ardent  thought  awakes; 
His  teacher's  kindness  he  most  fondly  prizes, 
And  soon  his  mind  to  higher  level  rises  — 
Follows  with  Cajsar  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
And  with  the  peasant  Swiss  sings  '  Home,  sweet  Home ' ; 
Climbs  to  St.  Bernard  with  the  monk  most  pious. 
And  takes  a  friendly  meal  — how  strange  !  —  with  friars. 

Thoughts  of  the  Reformation  fill  his  mind, 
The  sweet  Melancthon  —  and  of  Luther  kind ; 
Sees  Luther  climb  the  stair  on  bended  knees. 
Quickly  to  rise  with  sacred  truth  well  pleased. 
*'  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  no  more  I  '11  try 
To  save  myself  from  sin  of  deepest  dyec 
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Jesus  has  borne  our  guilt ;  he  mill  save  mc  : 

He  bore  our  sorrows  on  th'  accursed  tree." 

When  forth  to  Rome  he  went,  he  thought  to  find 

A  priesthood  holy,  and  the  saint  refined ; 

But  shrunk  with  horror  back  to  find  it  true 

That  when  on  fast  days  meats  were  marked  'taboo^ 

To  the  poor  monk,  the  nun,  and  all  the  faithful,. 

The  priests  could  revel  in  the  midst  of  Rome, 

From  Pilate's  staircase  to  St.  Peter's  dome. 

But  yet  thought  he,  "My  church  is  still  the  right; 

I  '11  try  to  mend  her  ways,  not  'gainst  her  fight." 

He  nobly  strove  —  though  one  against  a  nation, — 

But  held  the  error  Traivnibstaniiation. 

This,  only  this,  between  him  and  his  friend: 

They  did  all  else  alike  with  zeal  defend. 

Reluctantly  our  student  wends  his  way 
To  where  the  Hecla  burns  and  geysers  play ; 
But  finds  e'en  there  some  good  to  fill  his  mind  — 
The  children  happy,  and  the  sire  as  kind. 
With  bounding  pulse,  he  leaps  across  to  Asia : 
How  little  dreamed  he  once  of  such  a  pleasure. 
He  sees  the  heavens  which  glow  with  pendent  fire. 
Hears  the  muezzin's  voice  from  St.  Sophia  — 
"  '  Allah  il  Allah ',  God  is  God  alone : 
Our  sin  and  guilt  let  each  of  us  bemoan." 
Prostrate  they  fall,  and  pray,  both  owe  and  all, 
Nor  notice  other,  but  on  Allah  call. 
He  marks  how  prompt  they  are  in  their  devotion, 
And,  musing,  thinks  the  love  divine  an  ocean. 
And  dares  to  hope  that  in  the  Lord's  great  day 
The  Moslem's  soul  shall  not  be  cast  away. 
But,  Abi-am's  prayer  for  Ishmael  still  in  mind, 
That  Abram  Ishmael's  son  in  Heaven  shall  find. 
Not  only  does  the  Moslem  claim  his  view. 
But  horned  Druse  woman,  and  the  sorrowing  Jew, 

But  time  waits  never :  he  secures  a  fan. 
And  hurries  on  to  sultry  Hindostan. 

He  'd  found  wrongs  elsewhere  —  wrongs  he  'd  never  sought ; 
What  were  all  minor  wrongs  to  Juggernaut? 
Crushed  by  those  ponderous  wheels,  the  victim  groaned ; 
From  the  dark  soil  his  blood  for  vengeance  moaned. 
"  Our  brothers  have  the  words  of  truth  and  love, 
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Sent  from  'I  Am',  who  reigns  iu  Heaven  above: 

Why  've  they  not  sent  that  word  to  us  before. 

That  we  might  learn  to  love  him  and  adore  ? 

Then  we  to  sin  had  ne'er  been  such  a  prey, 

But  heard  his  voice  while  it  was  called  to-day.'" 

Their  piteous  cry  subdues  his  heart, 

And  stirs  his  spirit  from  his  home  to  part, 

To  scatter  wide  the  Truth's  most  precious  leaven. 

To  lead  benighted  pagans  home  to  Heaven. 

Years  quickly  pass :  his  work  is  all  done  well. 
And  Heaven's  high  arches  with  his  praises  swelK 
His  mother  taught  his  infant  lips  to  pray. 
Nor  was  his  youthful  footstep  left  to  stray, 
Without  a  guide,  from  wisdom's  path  away  ; 
And  many  a  friend  he  now  doth  meet  in  Glory, 
To  whom  he  first  did  tell  Redempt'wics  story, 
Eaitern  ilassachusetts,  1S60.  M. 


SAVANNAH-LA-MAR 


BT      DE     QUINCET. 


[Thk  following  ejctract  from  the  Suxpiria  dc  Profundls  of  De  Quincey  is  chosen  as 
an  illustration  of  his  style.  It  needs  a  little  explanation.  The  'Dark  Interpreter' 
is  a  personage  that  seemed  to  accompany  him  in  his  dreams  as  a  second  self,  bear- 
ing an  indefinable  sympathetic  relation  to  the  primary  self,  yet  often,  as  in  this 
sketch,  seeming  to  be  an  instructor,  and  to  present  as  an  exterior  discourse  the 
thoughts  of  the  dreamer.  The  introduction  of  the  illustration  by  the  clepsydra, 
which  interrupts  the  flow  of  emotion  and  the  flight  of  imagination  with  a  sudden 
barrier  of  intellectual  exercise  and  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  is  characteristic  of 
De  Quincey,  and  exemplifies  the  irregularity  of  his  movements. —  Editor.] 

God  smote  Savannah-la-Mar,  and  in  one  night,  by  earthquake,  re- 
moved her,  with  all  her  towers  standing  aad  population  sleeping,  from 
the  steadfast  foundations  of  the  shore  to  the  coral  floors  of  ocean. 
And  God  said,  "  Pompeii  did  I  bury  and  conceal  from  men  through 
seventeen  centuries;  this  city  I  will  bury  but  not  conceal.  She  shall 
be  a  monument  to  men  of  my  mysterious  anger,  set  in  azure  light 
through  generations  to  come;  for  I  will  enshrine  her  in  a  crystal  dome 
of  my  tropic  seas."     This  city,  therefore,  like  a  mighty  galleon  with 
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all  her  apparel  mounted,  streamers  flying,  and  tackling  perfect,  seems 
floating  along  the  noiseless  depths  of  ocean;  and  oftentimes  in  glassy 
calms,  through  the  translucid  atmosphere  of  water  that  now  stretches 
like  an  air-woven  awning  above  the  silent  encampment,  mariners  from 
every  clime  look  down  into  her  courts  and  terraces,  count  her  gates  and 
number  the  spires  of  her  churches.  She  is  one  ample  cemetery,  and 
has  been  for  many  a  year;  but  in  the  mighty  calms  that  brood  for 
weeks  over  tropic  latitudes  she  fascinates  the  eye  with  a  Fata-Morgana 
revelation,  as  of  human  life  still  subsisting  in  submarine  asylums,  sa- 
cred from  the  storms  that  torment  our  upper  air. 

Thither,  lured  by  the  loveliness  of  cerulean  depths,  by  the  peace  of 
human  dwellings  privileged  from  molestation,  by  the  gleam  of  marble 
altars  sleeping  in  everlasting  sanctity,  oftentimes  in  dreams  did  I  and 
the  Dark  Interpreter  cleave  the  watery  veil  that  divided  us  from  her 
streets.  We  looked  into  the  belfries  where  the  pendulous  bells  were 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  summons  which  should  awaken  their  mai'riage 
peals;  together  we  touched  the  mighty  organ-keys  that  sang  no  j\ibi- 
lates  for  the  ear  of  Heaven,  that  sang  no  requiems  for  the  ear  of  hu- 
man sorrow ;  together  we  searched  the  silent  nurseries  where  the  child- 
ren were  all  asleep,  and  had  been  asleep  for  five  generations.  "  They 
are  waiting  for  the  Heavenly  dawn, "  whispered  the  Interpreter  to 
himself;  "and,  when  that  comes,  the  bells  and  the  organs  will  utter  a 
jubilate  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  Paradise."  Then,  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  "  This  is  sad,  this  is  piteous ;  but  less  would  not  have  sufiiced  for 
the  purpose  of  God.  Look  here.  Put  into  a  Eoman  clepsydra  one 
hundred  drops  of  water;  let  these  run  out  as  the  sands  in  an  hour- 
glass, every  drop  measuring  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  so  that 
each  shall  represent  but  the  three-hvindred-and-sixty-thousandth  part 
of  an  hour.  Now  count  the  drops  as  they  race  along;  and,  when  the 
fiftieth  of  the  hundred  is  passing,  behold  !  forty-nine  are  not,  because 
already  they  have  perished ;  and  fifty  are  not,  because  they  are  yet  to 
come.  You  see,  therefore,  how  narrow,  how  incalculably  narrow,  is 
the  true  and  actual  present.  Of  that  time  which  we  call  the  present, 
hardly  a  hundredth  part  but  belongs  either  to  a  past  which  has  fled, 
or  a  future  which  is  still  on  the  wing.  It  has  perished,  or  it  is  not  born. 
It  was,  or  it  is  not. 

"Yet  even  this  approximation  to  the  truth  is  injinitely  false.  For 
again  subdivide  that  solitary  drop,  which  only  was  found  to  represent  the 
present,  into  a  lower  series  of  similar  fractious,  and  the  actual  present 
which  you  arrest  measures  now  but  the  thirty-six-millionth  of  an 
hour ;  and  so,  by  infinite  declensions,  the  true  and  very  present,  in 
which  only  we  live  and  enjoy,  will  vanish  into  a  mote  of  a  mote,  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  a  heavenly  vision.     Therefore  the  present,  which 
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only  man  possesses,  offers  less  capacity  for  liis  footing  than  the  slen- 
derest film  that  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb.  Therefore,  also, 
even  this  incalculable  shadow  from  the  narrowest  pencil  of  moonlight 
is  more  transitory  than  geometry  can  measure,  or  thought  of  angel  can 
overtake.  The  time  which  is  contracts  into  a  mathematic  point;  and 
even  that  point  perishes  a  thousand  times  before  we  can  utter  its  birth. 
All  is  finite  in  the  present:  and  even  that  finite  is  infinite  in  its  ve- 
locity of  flight  towards  death.  But  in  God  there  is  nothing  finite; 
but  in  God  there  is  nothing  transitory;  but  in  God  there  can  be  no- 
thing that  tends  to  death.  Therefor.e  it  follows  that  for  God  there  can 
be  no  present.  The  future  is  the  present  of  God;  and  to  the  future 
it  is  that  he  sacrifices  the  human  present.  Therefore  it  is  that  he 
works  by  earthfjuake.  Therefore  it  is  that  he  works  by  grief.  0, 
deep  is  the  ploughing  of  earthquake  !  0,  deep  " —  [and  his  voice  swelled 
like  a  sanctiis  rising  from  the  choir  of  a  cathedral]  —  "O,  deep  is  the 
ploughing  of  grief!  But  oftentimes  less  would  not  suffice  for  the  ag- 
riculture of  God.  Upon  a  night  of  earthquake  he  builds  a  thousand  years 
of  pleasant  habitations  for  man.  Upon  the  sorrows  of  an  infant  he  raises 
oftentimes  from  human  intellects  glorious  vintages  that  could  not  else 
have  been.  Less  than  these  fierce  ploughshares  would  not  have  stirred 
the  stubborn  soil.  The  one  is  needed  for  earth  —  our  planet — for 
earth  itself  as  the  dwelling-place  of  man ;  but  the  other  is  needed  yet 
oftener  for  God's  mightiest  instrument,  —  yes"  [and  he  looked  solemn- 
ly at  myself],  "  is  needed  for  the  mysterious  children  of  the  earth  I" 


ERRORS  IN  SCHOOI> -BOOKS 


"As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

If  the  books  we  use  in  the  '  bending '  are  correct,  they  will  do  much  to 
pi'omote  proper  growth;  but  if  they  are  full  of  inaccuracies  and  er- 
rors, knots  and  gnarled  places  will  appear  in  the  future  of  the  pupil,  un- 
less the  teacher  infuses  a  disrespect  of  book-makers,  which  leads  to 
hardly  less  serious  scepticism  and  doubt  in  accepting  truth  from  usual 
sources.  These  books  are  put  into  pupils'  hands  at  an  age  when  they 
take  much  on  faith  ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  the  character  of  the  child 
not  needlessly  to  shake  that  faith.  A  school-boy  thinks  he  is  right 
when  he  has  the  hook  to  sustain  him.     We  are  no  advocate  for  going 
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hy  the  houk,  but  we  do  earnestly  desire  to  be  aided  by  such  books  as 
we  use.  Scarce  a  week  passes,  or  even  a  day,  in  which  we  do  not  have 
a  colloquy  like  this:  Teacher. — Spell  Lightning.  Pxtpil. — L-i-g-h-t- 
Light-Q-n-en-'i-n-g-ing,  Lightening.  Teacher. — Wrong.  Pupil. — It  is 
so  in  my  book.  Teacher. — Then  the  book  is  wrong;  let  nie  see  it. — 
The  book  is  brought,  and,  sure  enough,  there  is  '  the  lightenings 
glanced.' 

The  errors  are  many  times  of  graver  import  than  the  spelling  of  a 
word.  A  teacher  in  these  days  of  haste  in  publishing  rival  books  needs 
to  be  perfectly  ftimiliar  with  every  thing  he  teaches.  Even  then  the  er- 
rors he  detects  are  not  pleasant.  Pupils  who  are  just  coming  under  his 
influence  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  doubt  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  who 
do  n't  do  as  the  book  says,  and  perhaps  tell  queer  stories  at  home  or  on 
the  street  of  the  ignorance  and  impudent  claims  of-<he  teacher  !  Pu- 
pils who  have  learned  to  trust  their  teacher  soon  lesi-n  to  distrust  their 
text-books  ;  while  a  third  class,  finding  the  errors  for  themselves,  be- 
fore the  teacher  points  them  out,  learn  to  distrust  both  book  and  teach- 
er, and  have  their  respect  for  those  claiming  to  present  truth  materi- 
ally lessened. 

Some  of  our  common  school-books  have  many  and  gross  errors  in 
them.  We  have  little  time  or  disposition,  in  the  present  article,  to 
notice  errors  of  statement,  but  shall  cliiefly  note  errors  which  the 
proof-reader  is  responsible  for,  or  which  could  have  been  avoided  by 
a  trifling  amount  of  time  and  care.  Some  works  in  which  we  have 
noticed  them  are  very  valuable  ones,  but  sadly  injured  by  the  occur- 
rence of  errors  which  would  be  no  credit  to  a  daily  newspaper.  In  a 
/  reader  before  'us  we  have  noticed  the  following  errors  already  :  light- 
nnings,  foilage,  Typhoon  (for  Typhojan),  0  ye  judge!  A  (for  /\), 
chieftan,  achivement,  handerkerchief,  mule  (for  mute),  chimercial, 
plentitude,  spearsman,  and  lightenings. 

We  have  just  perused,  with  much  interest,  a  book  just  issued  to  aid 
teachers  in  their  work.  The  book  is  a  highly  meritorious  one,  but  con- 
tains a  comma  for  a  period,  a  colon  for  a  period,  omissions  of  periods, 
Calrlcs  for  Clark's,  Frimarij  Teaching,  six  times,  as  the  heading  of 
pages  where  Advanced  Teaching  is  meant,  abridgement  and  abridg- 
ment (which  will  accommodate  the  advocates  of  either  mode),  and  copy 
on  to  the  slate  or  blackboard,  several  times. 

We  have  in  these  instances  said  nothing  of  errors  of  fact,  which 
might  need  a  more  critical  examination  then  the  uiere  proof-reader 
gives.  There  would  be  a  wide  field  opened  here  if  we  were  to  enter 
upon  it.  We  will  note  a  few  that  we  have  seen  in  some  other  books. 
A  new  geology  was  put  into  our  hands  a  few  days  ago,  in  which,  after 
printing,  the  publisher  had  found  errors,  and  had  bound  in  a  leaf  con- 
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taining  Errata.  This  liaste  in  publication  is  enough  to  settle  the 
claims  of  that  book  to  school-room  use.  Pupils  are  not  expected  to 
profit  by  errata,  and  it  is  rare  that  in  any  edition  of  a  book  such  cor- 
rections are  allowable.  Let  us  have  time  taken  to  perfect  the  book  as 
far  as  may  be  before  it  is  put  in  market :  errors  enough  v/ill  escape 
the  most  vigilant  care  at  first,  and  need  correction  afterward  ;  but  we 
earnestly  protest  against  throwing  upon  the  market  books  with  errors 
so  glaring  that  a  very  cursory  glance  over  a  page  reveals  them.  A 
geography  had  mention  of  Lieut.  Herndon's  crossing  the  Alps.  He, 
with  Lieut.  Gibbon,  crossed  the  And^s,  to  explore  the  Amazon.  The 
same  book  had  vapor  in  cold  air  condensed  by  contact  with  icarm  air. 
A  new  edition  corrects  that,  but  retains  some  other  errors. 

We  shall  not  object  to  new  books  that  are  valuable,  but  we  em- 
phatically urge  that  they  be  not  brought  forward  for  use  till  the  'proof 
is  decently  read.  Publishers  will  find  it  '  a  saving  at  the  spigot  and 
losing  at  the  bunghole '  to  save  the  cost  of  careful  examination  before 
they  put  their  books  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  s.  T. 


THE    VALUE    OF    ENGI^ISH    GRAMMAR  — WHAT    IS    IT? 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  study  of  English 
Grammar,  and  of  our  books  that  bear  the  title  'English  Grammar', 
and  of  English  Grammar  itself.  Or  rather,  to  own  the  plain  truth,  I 
do  n't  care  so  much  to  know  what  you  think  as  to  secure  opportunity 
to  say  some  things  that  I  think.  Remember,  sir,  the  grammars  say 
'  first  person,  /:  second  jDcrson,  thou ',  etc. ;  and  in  this  case  that  im- 
portant '  first  person,  /,'  comes  blustering  in  to  claim  his  privileged 
preeminence.  I  have  heard  of  you  as  a  teacher  of  grammar;  have 
indeed  been  in  the  class-room  where  you  exercised  that  function  ;  and 
as  I  find  it  desirable  to  have  a  mark  to  aim  at,  and  presume  you  to  be 
a  tolerably  good-natured  man  (let  me  trust  that  such  presuming  is  not 
mere  presumption),  I  shall  take  you  to  be  an  advocate  of  something 
that  I  oppose,  and  so  proceed  to  make  a  dash  at  you  and  at  the  vague 
and  shadowy  giant  of  *  English  Grammar'.  I  am  aware,  sir,  of  the 
dignity  of  the  parties  into  whose  presence  I  venture.  If  you  wish  it, 
sir,  I  will  take  off  my  hat  and  make  my  best  bow  to  you  before  going 
further.  But  I  can't  be  persuaded  to  exercise  the  same  courtesy  to- 
ward E.  Grammar,  Esq.  I  know  that  he  has  a  legal  existence  in  Illi- 
nois :  he  is  recognized  as  a  positive  and  useful  entity  in  the  50th  sec- 
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tioii  of'  Au  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  System  of  Free  Schools', 
approved  Feb.  10,  1S57 ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  in  our  courts 
8ue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  I 
feel  that  I  can  safely  venture  to  abuse  and  maltreat  him,  without  risk 
of  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  or  a  criminal  prosecution  for  assault  and 
battery.  I  defy  Mr.  E.  Gr.  I  make  not  the  slightest  inclination  of 
my  head  in  his  presence.     I  openly  shake  my  fist  at  him. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  the  chief  reason  for  my  dislike  of 
the  E.  G-.  aforesaid  is  that  he  is  a  pretender.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
not  the  man  that  he  pretends  to  be.  Let  me  remind  your  readers 
that  there  is  a  venerable  personage  called  General  Grammar.  This 
august  Gen.  Grammar  is  a  person  of  good  principles.  I  have  a  treatise 
on  the  '  Principles  of  General  Grammar ',  written  by  A.  J.  Sylvestre  De 
Sacy,  a  learned  Frenchman,  whose  titles  are  so  numerous  that  the 
translator  of  the  book,  finding  them  '  too  tedious  to  mention',  repre- 
sents many  of  them  by  the  magic  *  etc'  three  times  expressed.  Cer- 
tainly I  may  rely  upon  it  that  a  man  who  was  entitled  to  three  etc.'s  on 
the  title-page  of  his  book  would  not  write  a  book  on  any  other  than 
good  principles.  The  family  of  Gen.  Grammar,  as  we  might  expect, 
are  eminently  respectable  —  regular  F.F.V.'s,  —  all  of  them.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  them,  an  august  Roman  :  soon 
after  to  a  Grecian,  of  classic  antecedents;  and  later  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  of  more  recent  origin  and  of  several  diff"erent  countries. 
From  my  acquaintance  with  each  of  them  I  have  derived  pleasure  and 
profit.  But  when  only  seven  years  old  I  was  presented  with  all  due 
ceremony  to  English  Grammar,  —  so  called,  —  and  advised  to  cultivate 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  I  obeyed  the  parental  injunction. 
I  was  pleased  with  my  new  associate  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my 
intimacy  with  him.  So  we  walked  together  through  my  boyhood. 
But  after  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  stout  old  Roman  above 
mentioned,  and  the  older  Greek,  and  with  the  lively  Frenchman,  the 
stately  Spaniard,  the  musical  Italian,  the  philosophic  and  polysyllabic 
German,  and  others,  their  cousins  and  friends,  I  was  led  to  scrutinize 
more  closely  the  countenance  and  the  conduct  of  my  former  friend, 
i!.  G.  aforesaid,  and  my  doubts  of  his  worth  and  truthfulness  increased 
rapidly.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  concluded  that  I  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  bogus  E.  Grammar,  who  has  passed  himself  ofi" ex- 
tensively as  the  genuine  English  Grammar,  one  of  the  numerous  fam- 
ily of  General  Grammar ;  and  as  I  have  since  made  acquaintance  with 
the  real  Simon  Pure,  the  true  English  Grammar,  I  heartily  detest  and 
abhor  his  imitator  and  counterfeit;  I  do  not  acknowledge  my  intima- 
cy with  him  except  to  give  reason  for  my  denunciations  of  him;  and 
when  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  him  to  others  with  any  recognition 
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of  his  seeming  worth,  I  do  it  under  protest.  And  the  reason  why  I  in- 
clude you  in  my  attack  is  because,  as  a  teacher  of  grammar  as  it  is, 
you  must  have  been  engaged  in  introducing  this  impostor  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  young  people.  What  sort  of  work  is  that  for  a  sensible 
man  '^ 

This  E.  G.  told  me  that  he  would  teach  me  how  to  use  the  English 
language  correct!}'.  But  he  never  did  it.  He  has  deceived  others 
with  the  same  story ;  but  I  can  not  thus  far  find  any  man  who  will  say 
that  his  study  of  grammar  taught  him  the  English  language,  while  I 
find  hundreds  who  have  spent  many  a  laborious  hour  upon  the  pages 
of  a  grammar,  whose  spoken  and  written  sentences  abound  with  gross 
errors,  nevertheless.  No,  sir:  I  learned  the  English  language  from 
an  intelligent  mother,  from  a  careful  father,  from  right-speaking  teach- 
ers and  elder  friends,  and  from  the  thousand  books  that  fed  my  boy- 
ish appetite  for  knowledge  and  literature.  And  when  in  later  days 
the  style  of  expression  became  an  element  of  choice  in  my  reading,  I 
was  taught  by  Scott,  and  Macaulay,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Irving,  and 
Emerson,  and  DeQuincey,  and  the  current  literature  adorned  by  a 
thousand  graceful  and  powerful  pens.  I  might  cite  abundant  testimo- 
ny to  the  truth  of  this  charge  against  grammar.  Macaulay  is  at 
hand,  and  I  summon  him.  "  We  can  not  perceive  that  the  study  of 
grammar  makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  speech  of  people  who 
have  always  lived  in  good  society."  (jMacaulay,  E&my  on  Lord  Bacon.) 
Such  will  be  the  testimony  of  every  literary  man.  Grammarians  will 
oppose  such  depreciation  of  that  upon  which  they  have  bestowed  much 
labor;  but  the  single  testimony  of  Macaulay  on  such  a  point  is  worth 
a  thousand  testimonies  of  men  directly  interested  in  the  perpetuation 
of  existing  schemes  of  education  —  so  called.  Grammarians,  as  such, 
are  entitled  to  plead,  but  not  to  testify.  Their  assertions  and  denials 
avail  nothing. 

I  have  no  disrespect  to  the  true  English  Grammar.  I  would  have 
the  study  of  our  language  receive  a  hundred-fold  more  attention.  Let 
its  proprieties  and  its  elegances  be  taught  in  every  school.  But  let  us 
not  mistake  the  work  of  pedants  for  science,  nor  suppose  that  the  cur- 
rent text-books  are  valuable  for  all  that  they  claim.  Even  grammari- 
ans themselves  often  know  better  than  they  write.  The  author  of  one 
of  our  most  popular  and  best  school-grammars  said  in  my  hearing  that 
he  was  obliged  some  times  to  yield  his  own  wishes  in  view  of  the  ob- 
stinate adherence  of  teachers  and  the  public  to  current  opinions ;  and 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  write  a  book  on  grammar  that  could  not 
be  sold  because  it  was  too  good  to  be  received.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  subject  of  Language  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and 
teachers,  and  to  hear  complaints  of  the  indifference  to  grammar  mani- 
13 
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fest  in  our  community,  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  our  scliools;  for  so 
must  a  reform  commence.  We  shall  have  somcthintr  better  in  place 
of  what  we  now  have  when  the  defects  of  the  present  instruction  are 
shown  ^nd  some  better  thing  is  offered. 

If  you  please,  sir,  I  propose  to  show  at  some  future  time  some  of 
the  great  defects  of  the  current  grammatical  systems :  to  prove  by 
abundant  citations  that  this  pretended  system  is  chaos :  that  there  is 
no  pervading  system  of  classification  and  definition  in  our  text-books  : 
that  their  definitions  are  false :  that  the  study  of  such  books,  while  it 
may  give  some  rcalh'  valuable  knowledge  and  true  principles,  must 
deprave  the  logical  faculty  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  insufiicient 
and  erroneous  definitions  and  to  bad  reasoning,  load  the  memory  with 
useless  lumber  of  needless  technicalities,  and  waste  valuable  time  and 
strength. 

As  I  look  at  my  library  shelves  I  can  see  many  an  English  Gram- 
mar, of  the  counterfeit  sort,  written  by  men  who  meant  well,  and  who 
have  tried  to  do  good  by  their  writings :  let  me  not  be  supposed  to 
undervalue  their  good  will  or  their  good  work ;  but  it  is  due  to  the 
children  of  our  land  that  we  regard  not  the  purposes  of  writers,  but 
the  results  of  their  works  :  that  we  shall  not  disgust  the  youth  nor  de- 
ceive them  when  we  put  school-books  into  their  hands,  by  substituting 
crude  technicalities  and  ill-digested  theories  for  the  practical  rules  and 
the  true  science  of  the  English  language.  As  a  teacher  I  am  sorry  to 
remember  that  I  have  done  this  very  thing :  that  because  grammar 
was  wanted  in  my  school  I  have  taught  that  which  I  did  not  even  then 
agree  to,  and  which  grows  more  and  more  detestable  to  me ;  and  that 
thus  I  aided  to  cloud  the  minds  and  waste  the  time  of  my  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  not  be  ranked  as  some  cynical  Diogenes  at- 
tacking on  every  side,  but  as  a  lover  of  good  culture  and  true  educa- 
tion, and  Yours  truly,  SILAS  WESTMAN. 


Frequency  of  Recess. —  A  law  of  the  muscular  system  requires 
that  relaxation  and  contraction  should  alternate,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  rest  should  follow  exercise.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  it  is 
easier  to  walk  than  to  stand ;  and  in  standing,  it  is  easier  to  change 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  than  to  stand  still.  This  explains  why 
small  children  after  sitting  a  while  in  school  become  restless.  Prop- 
er regard  for  this  organic  law  requires  that  the  smaller  children  be 
allowed  a  recess  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  an  hour;  and  that  all  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  frequently  to  change  their  position. 


Prof.  Mathew, 


ILLINOIS   TEACHER. 
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XOTES    OX    MATTKRS   IN    HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  SCIKXCE,  AND    ART. 


Almack's. —  That  is,  Almack's  Rooms;  now  some  times  called  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  after  the  present  proprietors,  Frederic  and  Charles  Willis. 
These  are  a  suite  of  assembly-rooms  in  King  street,  St.  James's,  Lon- 
don, originally  kept  by  one  MacCall,  who  transformed  his  Scottish 
name  into  that  of  Almack  by  transposition  of  the  syllables.  Here  are 
held  charity  balls,  concerts,  and  select  public  meetings  :  but  the  rooms 
have  become  famous  for  the  annual  balls  of  the  fashionable  society  of 
London.  They  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  decide  to 
whom  tickets  may  be  issued.  They  have  had  a  very  exclusive  char- 
acter; but  the  prestige  of  the  Almack's  balls  is  wearing  away,  and 
they  are  less  attended  hy  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  The  price  of  tickets 
has  been  reduced  from  ten  guineas  the  set  to  six.  A  letter  of  Horace 
Walpole,  dated  February  14,  1765,  alludes  to  the  opening  of  the  rooms 
while  they  were  yet  hardly  completed. 

Bug. —  This  word  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster to  be  used  as  a  derivative  from  two  different  roots,  one  of  which 
means  small,  and  the  other  an  object  of  terror  :  just  as  the  word  lie 
represents  two  very  different  roots,  with  different  meanings.  From 
the  latter  meaning  of  bug  we  have  its  use  by  Shakspeare  (^Taming  of 
tJie  Shrew,  Act  I,  Scene  it),  "Tush  !  tush  !  fright  boys  with  bugs." 
In  Matthew's  Bible,  a.d.  1537,  the  passage  translated  in  our  modern 
version  "  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night  "  (Psalms 
xci :  5)  was  rendered  "  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraidc  of  any  bugs 
by  night."  And  from  this  meaning  we  have  the  words  bugbear,  bug- 
aboo (not  in  Webster,  but  some  times  in  current  literature,  and  to  be 
found  in  HalUwell,  and  in  Rogct's  Thesaurus),  and  bugger,  a  word  not 
in  the  vocabulary,  but  which  may  be  heard  among  children,  the  u  be- 
ing sounded  like  u  in  full.  The  word  bug  was  not  apj^lied  to  a  well- 
known  '  terror  of  the  night '  until  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry :  it  was  before  called  the  wall-louse.  It  is  called  the  chinch-bug 
(that  is,  c/im/i;-bug),  from  its  dwelling  in  chinks  or  crevices.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that  this  creature  was  not  known  in  England  be- 
fore the  17th  century,  and  that,  like  the  rat,  it  is  a  nuisance  that  came 
from  the  East. 
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Old  Nick. —  Nicka  was  the  name  of  a  malitrnant  water-sprite  or 
demon,  in  the  Gothic  mythology  :  he  dwelt  in  the  water  and  strangled 
those  that  fell  into  it.  When  Christianity  reached  the  Teutonic  race 
the  old  traditions  and  superstitions  did  not  die  out,  but  often  the  old 
names  found  new  objects  of  attachment :  hence  the  name  of  the  Goth- 
ic demon  was  transferred  to  the  Satan  of  the  Christian  books. 

Apollo  Belvedere. —  Behechn-e  is  a  name  applied  in  Italian  ar- 
chitecture to  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building;  also,  to  an  artificial 
eminence  in  a  garden.  The  word  is  derived  from  hd,  fair,  and  vedcre, 
to  see,  or  look  :  hence  it  is  equivalent  to  Fairview  in  English,  or  Belle- 
vue  in  French.  It  is  in  Italy  a  popular  name  for  villas,  palaces,  vil- 
lages, and  sti-eets.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  is  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Apollo,  which  represents  that  deity  just  after  he  has  discharged  an 
arrow  at  some  object,  perhaps  the  serpent  Python,  and  v/hich  seems 
radiant  with  youth,  and  ardor,  and  beauty.  The  statue  was  found  in 
1503  at  Capo  d'  Anzo,  formerly  Antium  :  this  town  was  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  Nero ;  and  as  he  is  known  to  have  plundered  some 
of  the  Grecian  temples  of  their  statues,  including  Delphi  in  his  rav- 
ao-e,  it  is  presumed  that  this  gem  of  art,  from  an  unknown  hand,  thus 
found  its  way  into  that  hamlet.  Pope  Julius  II,  then  a  cardinal,  pur- 
chased the  statue,  and  afterward  placed  it  in  the  belvedere  of  the  Vat- 
ican palace,  whence  it  has  its  name.  The  legs  and  hands,  being  in- 
jured, have  received  modern  repairs.  * 

The  name  which  we  have  given  as  Belvedere  is  frequently  spelled 
Belvidere.  Webster  defines  hehedere,  but  gives  Apollo  Belvidcre, 
following  Brande  :  Brande  speaks  of  '  the  Belcidere '  of  the  Vatican, 
but  gives  belvedere  as  the  proper  architectural  term  :  Fiske's  Eschen- 
burg's  Manual  gives  Belvidere  once  (p.  101)  and  repeatedly  afterward 
(pp.  392-3-7)  Belvedere  :  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  (Dr.  Lieber's) 
gives  both  spellings :  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia  gives  al- 
ways Belvedere  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  foregoing  citations  which  seem  to 
establish  the  variation  Belvidere  as  at  least  allowable,  we  must  prefer 
our  chosen  spelling.  Belvidere  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  Italian  and 
Latin,  and  certainly  originated  in  error  from  confusion  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, s.  s. 


Love  of  Children. —  He  is  not  worthy  to  have  the  care  of  child- 
ren, either  as  officer  or  teacher,  whose  heart  does  not  yearn  toward 
them  with  parental  fondness  and  solicitude.  uorace  mann. 
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COMMENTS      ON      THE      SCHOOL      LAW 


Office  of  Statr  Sitpehintendent  of  Puplic  Tnstrlxtio.v,     } 
Springfield,  Illinois,  March,  ISCO.  j 

Questions. —  What  are  tlie  rospcctlvo  limits  of  parental  and  school  authority  ? 
What  jiuisdictiou  has  the  teacher  over  pupils  out  of  school  ?  May  scholars  be 
required  to  study  a  certain  number  of  hours  out  of  school  ? 

Remarks. —  School  Directors  are  authorized  and  required,  by  law, 
to  prescribe  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will,  in  their 
judgment,  best  promote  the  proper  order,  discipline,  and  proficiency 
in  study,  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  cooperate  with  the  Directors  in  all  their  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools,  and  faithfully  to  carry  out  their  instructions  and  wish- 
es. Directors  are  also  clothed,  by  law,  with  full  power  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to,  and  to  punish,  by  suspension,  expulsion,  or  otherwise,  any 
obstinate  infraction  of,  the  rules  which  they  have  established. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  fix  the  line  of  separation  between  parental 
and  school  authority  —  to  state  precisely  where  the  former  ends  and 
the  latter  begins.  A  brief  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
public  schools  will  lead  us  to  certain  general  conclusions  which  bear 
upon  the  subject. 

The  whole  care  and  training  of  very  young  children  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  devolve  upon  the  parents  alone.  As  they  advance 
in  years,  a  demand  arises  for  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  course 
of  mental  discipline  than  most  parents  have  either  the  time  or  the 
ability  to  impart.  To  meet  this  demand  and  perform  this  service 
schools  are  established  and  teachers  employed.  Thus  the  parent,  in 
theory  at  least,  delegates  to  the  teacher,  for  the  time,  the  guardianship 
of  interests  most  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  children.  But,  in 
order  to  discharge  these  trust  duties  successfully,  the  teacher  must 
also  be  invested  with  adequate  control  r\.x\({  authority  over  the  children 
while  they  are  under  his  instruction.  With  the  transfer,  therefore, 
from  parent  to  teacher  of  a  large  class  of  duties,  there  is  necessarily 
implied  the  transfer  of  an  equally  important  portion  of  the  natural 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Again  :  Since  a  school  embraces  the  children  of  not  one  merely, 
but  several  families,  it  follows  that  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  control 
and  govern,  ia  loco  jjarentis,  the  children  of  one  family  is  subject  to 
material  modifications  when  the  interests  of  all  the  children  are  to  be 
considered.     This  generates  the  necessity  of  vesting  in  the  teacher  a 
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large  discrctibn,  also.  Privileges  and  immunities  which  might  be 
safely  granted,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  the  pupils  from  one 
family  might  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  school  if  extended  to  all. 
The  right,  therefore,  of  prescribing  and  maintaining  such  rules  as 
will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  school,  as  a  whole,  must  reside 
some  ivhcre :  the  l;iw  places  that  right  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors 
and  teacher,  as  being  most  competent  to  exercise  it  wisely  and  pru- 
dently; and  IjiDth  reason  and  common  sense  must  sanction  as  just  what 
the  Legislature  has  declared  to  be  legal. 
From  these  premises  it  follows  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Directors  to  adopt  and 
enforce  a  code  of  specific  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  their  schools. 

2.  That  the  patrons  of  the  school  are  bound,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  law,  but  also  by  the  nature  of  the  implied  compact 
between  the  parties,  and  by  the  obligations  of  moral  justice  as  well  as 
necessity,  to  acquiesce  in  and  support  the  government  of  the  Directors. 

In  respect  to  details  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rules  which  would  be  of  universal  application.  But  every  school-gov- 
ernment, to  be  efficient,  must  be  strong  and  decisive ;  the  law  wisely 
makes  it  so;  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  that  it  shall  be  so. 

That  Directors  have  the  right  and  power  to  prohibit  pupils  from 
leaving  school  during  school-hours,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  danc- 
ing and  other  similar  parties,  or  for  any  cause  whatever,  except  sick- 
ness, or  some  urgent  necessity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  To  this 
extent,  at  least,  the  powers  of  Directors  rest  upon  the  ground  of  clear 
and  unquestionable  legal  right. 

What  jurisdiction  and  control,  if  any,  the  Directors  and  teacher  may 
rightfully  exercise  ovel*  the  pupils  heyond  this  point,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine.  We  here  pass  the  boundary  of  clear  and  well-defined 
authority,  and  enter  the  domain  of  comparative  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
where  usage,  circumstances,  and  expediency,  must  be  our  guide. 

If  the  teacher  insist  upon  uniformly  thorough  and  excellent  recita- 
tions, according  to  the  several  abilities  of  the  scholars,  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly his  right  and  duty  to  do,  then,  whatever  hinders  or  prevents 
the  attainment  of  the  required  standard  of  excellence  must,  of  necessity, 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  thus  an  evil  may  be  reached  indirectly  which 
can  not  be  directly  proscribed.  A  teacher  can  not  say  to  a  scholar 
that  he  shall  not,  out  of  school-hours,  go  a  hunting  or  fishing :  that 
he  shall  not  attend  picnic,  dancing,  or  other  parties ;  but  he  can  say 
that  every  lesson  and  exercise  of  the  school  shall  be  promptly  and 
faithfully  learned.  If  the  scholar  can  comply  with  this  demand  and 
still  have  leisure  for  those  pastimes,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  indulge 
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iu  tlieiu,  so  far  as  the  teaclier  and  Directors  are  concerned.  If  lie  can 
not  do  both,  tlic  alternative  is  before  him ;  the  school  authorities  can 
not  relax  or  relinquish  their  legitimate  demands. 

Scholars  can  not  be  suspended  or  expelled  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  respect  to  study  out  of  school-hours,  tiie  course  of  the  teacher 
must  be  persuasive,  not  coercive.  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  right  to  demand  such  extra  study  is  not 
conferred  by  the  statute  :  nor  is  it  important  that  such  authority 
should  be  delegated  by  law.  Scholars  whose  age,  health,  and  ad- 
vancement, are  sufficient  to  render  such  extra  study  desirable  and  prof- 
itable will  rarely  need  any  thing  more  than  the  promptings  of  their 
own  minds,  seconded  by  the  friendly  counsels  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  incentives  of  a  natural  and  laudable  ambition  to  advance  in  learn- 
ing. Pupils  of  tender  age  and  frail  physical  constitutions  onght  not 
to  study  out  of  school;  if  disposed  to  do  so,  they  should  be  dissuaded 
from  it  by  both  teachers  and  parents.  Six  hours  a  day  of  assiduous 
attention  to  school  duties  are,  for  such  children,  quite  enough  for  both 
mind  and  body  —  often  too  much. 

It  is  not  intimated  that  older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  in  full 
vigor,  intellectual  and  physical,  should  not  study  out  of  school:  they 
may  and  ought  to  do  so ;  all  legitimate  means  should  be  used  to  incite 
them  to  do  so ;  if  they  would  master  their  studies  they  must  do  so. 
But  to  require,  or  even  permit  this,  of  the  class  of  scholars  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  my  judgment,  is  wrong  —  ofteh  leading  to  the  saddest 
consequences.  Progress,  moreover,  is  not  always  in  the  ratio  of  the 
time  devoted  to  study.  An  hour  of  fresh,  vigorous,  concentrated  ef- 
fort is  more  productive,  is  of  more  value  every  way,  than  half  a  day 
of  lazy,  listless,  desultory  prosing  and  droning  over  books,  while  the 
attention  is  not  fixed  and  the  mind  only  half  awake. 

Let  the  hours  of  school  be  hours  of  stud^  —  sincere,  earnest,  ac- 
tive ;  let  life  and  energy  mark  all  the  movements  in  the  school-room, 
all  the  effoi'ts  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  each  session ;  let  this  be  done  in  every  school,  every  day,  and 
then,  for  the  majority  of  scholars,  fresh  air,  exercise,  sunshine,  and 
recreation,  will  be  better  than  exti'a  tasks. 

Questio7is. —  Suppose  a  district  has  seven  months'  school  one  year,  and  five 
months  the  next  year:  can  these  be  averaged,  and  the  district  draw  public 
money  the  third  year  ?  Is  it  competent  for  tlie  Trustees  to  withhold  the  public 
money  from  districts  which  have  not  complied  with  the  six  months'  rule  ? 

Eemarhs. —  The  law  undoubtedly  requires,  as  the  condition  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  funds,  a  six  months' 
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school  during  each  and  eccri/  year.  If  I  am  right  iu  this  opinion,  it 
will  not,  of  course,  satisfy  the  law  to  average  the  time  of  two  or  more 
years,  taking  the  surplus  mouths  of  one  year  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiencies of  another,  etc.  As  this  provision  of  the  statute  is  funda- 
mental and  mandatory  in  its  character,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is 
complied  with  is  also  imperative  :  and  since  the  Trustees  are  the  only- 
school  officers  in  the  State  who  a^ica^s  linte  at  hand  legal  and  reliable 
evidence  on  this  point  (in  the  certified  schedules  on  file  in  the  office  of 
their  Treasurer),  I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  competent  for 
the  Trustees  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  withhold  the  public  funds 
from  delinquent  districts,  unless  such  delinquency  can  be  explained  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  But  this  Department  may  interpose,  for  ade- 
quate cause,  and  require  the  Trustees  not  to  withhold  the  public 
money,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Qucst'ioyi. — ^Tlie  proviso  of  the  52cl  section  of  the  law  is  in  these  words : 

Provided,  if  the  directors  of  a  district  shall  certifv  that  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  branches  required  by  this  act,  the  com- 
missioner shall  issue  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  such  branches  as  said 
directors  may  specify ;  which  certificate  shall  be  valid  only  in  said  district,  and 
for  one  year. 

Does  this  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  cxamiuation,  by  the  School  Commission- 
er, on  the  branches  specified  by  the  Directors?  When  the  Directors  certify  as 
in  the  proviso,  nnist  the  Commissioner  forthwith  issue  the  required  certificate  ? 

Remarhs. —  The  qualified  certificate,  authorized  to  be  granted,  on 
certain  conditions,  by  the  •  proviso  '  of  the  52d  section  of  the  School 
Law,  can  onli/  be  issued  upon  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
branches  specified  by  the  Directors.  The  •'  proviso  '  does  not  change 
in  the  least  the  ground  upon  which  alone  any  certificate  can  be  is- 
sued :  namely,  the  qualification  of  the  candidate  as  required  in  the 
50th  section ;  it  only  alloics  the  Commissioner,  in  certain  cases,  to 
give  a  certificate  of  ability  to  teach  apart,  instead  of  all,  of  the  branches 
required  by  law.  There  must  always  he  an  examination  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner.  X.  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Educatiox  Increases  the  Productiveness  of  Labor. —  Ed- 
ucation has  a  power  of  ministering  to  our  personal  and  material  wants 
beyond  all  other  agencies,  whether  excellence  of  climate,  spontaneity 
of  production,  mineral  resources,  or  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  Every 
wise  parent  —  every  wise  community,  desiring  the  prosperity  of  its 
children,  even  in  the  most  wordly  sense,  will  spare  no  pains  in  giving 
them  a  generous  education.  noE.»cs  max.x. 
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MATHEMATICAL 


Solutions  to  Questions  in  January  ^  umber. —  I.  -J.  H/.  Mt. 
Sterling,  gives  the  following : 

Question. —  A  grocer  has  a  cask  of  wine  containiDg  6B  gallons.  He  draws  1 
gallon  and  fills  the  cask  with  water ;  he  then  draws  another  gallon  and  fills  again 
with  water.     After  he  has  done  so  20  times,  how  much  wine  is  in  the  cask  ? 

ISotudon. —  The  first  time  he  drew  1  gallon  of  wine,  leaving  62  gal- 
lons.    At  the  second  drawing  the  gallon  is  ||^  wine,  and  there  are  62 

62x63-62      62*     \,         ^     .  .  .  a.  *t,     *i,— 

— #2^,= :. ^  ^r-  ffailons  01  wine  remaininff.     At  tbe  thira 

6  3'  go  -        gg      . 

6'''      62^  .  .       C"''"     G""" 

time  he  draws  «?^  of-^.= — ,  sallons  of  wine,  leaving  ^ — ^^.=z 
®  ^       6o        Oo-  ^  '  ^  63       63- 

6"^' X  63  — 62"      6"^^ 

— =^1  o^llons  of  wine.     Hence  I  infer,  there  will  remain 

63'  63'^  ' 

after  the  twentieth  drawine  -^  ^lions  of  wine.      This  fraction  I 

-  (53 »»  e 

reduced,  using  logarithms,  the  multiplication  being  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  I  wished  to  perform.     Result,  45.75  gallons. 

II.  The  given  tract,  ABED,  is  a  trapezoid.  If  it  were  a  rectangle 
upon  AD,  and  divided  into  strips  1  rod  wide  by  lines 
running  from  ea.st  to  west,  each  strip  would  contain  an 
acre,  since  the  whole  tract  contains  100  acres  and  AD 
is  160  rods ;  and  the  width  would  be  as  many  rods  as 
the  number  of  acres.  100 ;  and  that  must  be  the  real 
measure  across  the  trapezoid  at  its  centre.  100  rods  is 
^vEP  +  AB);  but  ED  is  f^ED  +  AB'.  from  the  state- 
ment :  hence  we  find  ED=i75  rods  and  AB=125  rods. 
Therefore,  the  trapezoid  tapers  50  rods  in  width  for  16'J 
rods  in  length,  or  y^g  of  a  rod  in  width  for  1  rod  in 
length,  and  will  taper  to  a  point,  X,  in  125-^-|-%.=-100 
rods;  and  the  whole  area  ABX  will  be  156 J  acres.  Xow,  since  the 
land  is  of  difl:erent  degrees  of  quality,  and  it  is  required  to  divide  it  in- 
to three  parts  in  such  manner  as  shall  equalize  their  values,  the  area 
of  the  middle  part  must  be  y'^  greater  than  that  of  the  southern,  and 
the  area  of  the  northern  must  be  J^  greater  than  that  of  the  middle ; 
the  reason  of  which  is  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  the  question.  We 
may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  simplicity,  consider  the  southern 
portion  to  consist-of  100  equal  parts :  then  will  110  and  121  of  these 
U 
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parts  represent  the  contents  of  the  micldlc  and  northern  portions  re- 
spectively; the  sura  of  these  parts  being  ool,  which,  of  course,  must 
=  100  acres,  per  quostion.  If  ool  parts  =  100  acres,  one  part  will  be 
"Ht  <^f  ^"  'icrc;  and  consequently  100  x  i^f  =  ^OyY-j-  acres,  the  area 
of  the  southern  portion.  In  like  manner  the  middle  and  northern 
portions  are  found  to  be  oo-^y^  and  'i>C^-||-  acres  respectively.  Now 
we  have,  by  similar  triangles,  ABN  :  HIN  :  :  AN"  :  UN";  that  is,  1  56 J 
acres  :  (1.50^-30/3^)  ^^crcs  :  :  400= :  HN%=  ! 29003.4402 i  10 ;  .  • .  HN 
=059.25101  rods;  and  AH  =400-359.25401;  =  40.7459  rods,  the 
eastern  boundai-y  of  the  southern  portion.  Again,  ABN,  =  15()J,  : 
FGN,=  359.25401 -33^Vj-,  :  :  AN-,=400^  :  FN%  =95033^2320;  .-. 
FN=308.274+  acres,  and  HF  =  HN-NF,  =  50.9>s01  rods,  the  east- 
ern boundiiry  of  the  middle  portion.  Lastly,  FD=160  — (AH  +  HF), 
which  are  already  known.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  remaining 
portion  is,  then,  08.274  rods. 

The  solutions  of  N.  H.',  the  proposer  of  the  question,  and  of '  Tyro' 
are  used  in  the  above,  each  in  part ;  each  had  the  same  results  and  by 
the  same  method. 

III.  Question. — x''+y:=1,  and  a;  +  ?/*=rll :  what  are  tbe  values  of  x  and  jr,  and 
can  the  question  be  solved  by  quadratics? 

/Solution. —  Eliminating  ?/,  we  have  for  the  final  equation  in  x,  x*  — 
14a;'  +  ^4.3«-0;  the  roots  of  which  are  2,  3.13203,3.28060,  and 
— 1.85136:  whence  we  have  corresponding  values  of  y,  3,  —2.805 
nearly,  — 3. 76273 -|-,  and  3.57246.  The  question  can  not,  I  believe, 
be  solved  by  quadratics,  at  least  while  it  is  under  the  general  form 
x^+y=a,  and  x-\-lf-=h.  Solution  by  Tyro. 

Problems. —  I.  There  are  two  circular  tracts  of  land,  respectively 
of  7  and  3  acres  :  their  centres  are  united  by  a  line  60  rods  long :  re- 
quired the  position  upon  that  line  of  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  the 
length  of  radius  of  it,  to  cut  an  acre  from  each  circle.  TYRO. 

II.  From  a  point  within  a  triangular  field  the  sides  of  which  were 
equal,  I  measured  the  distances  to  the  three  angles,  and  found  them 
12.5,  10,  and  7.5  chains,  respectively :  required  the  area. 

B.  H.  J.,  fi'om  Gummere's  Surveying. 

We  have  two  other  problems  on  hand,  from  '  W.  S.  K.',  both  of 
which  are  geometrical.  We  hope  to  obtain  some  greater  variety ;  for 
it  does  not  please  us  to  have  our  '  Mathematical '  enlist  but  two  or 
three  minds. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. —  In  our  own  State  these  organizations,  or 
rather  meetings,  are  of  quite  recent  date.  It  is  a  very  few  years  since 
the  first  was  held  here.  Many  teachers  have  never  attended  an  In- 
stitute, and,  from  inefficient  arrangement,  some  who  have  attended 
have  not  been  encouraged  to  attend  again.  A  well-conducted  Insti- 
tute must  be  profitable  to  those  interesting  themselves  in  its  exercises. 
But  with  the  present  want  of  supervision  over  them,  the  great  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  they  must  bo  held,  the  irregularity  of  local 
efibrt,  there  must  be  as  great  variety  in  the  character  of  Institutes  as 
between  the  rude,  unarranged  school,  where  the  teacher  longs  for  his 
six  hours  to  be  over,  that  he  may  get  away  from  the  '  noisy  young-ones', 
and  the  systematic,  well-ordered  graded  school. 

We  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  recjularUy  and  jmnc- 
tiuiUti/  in  the  exercises  of  an  Institute,  not  less  than  in  the  exercises 
of  a  school.  It  is  important  that  skilled  teachers,  of  actual  school- 
room experience,  take  charge  of  the  exercises,  as  far  as  may  be.  Let 
all  due  pains  be  taken  to  obtain  persons  of  skill  in  conducting  drill 
exercises.  Do  not  put  too  much  care  on  literary  lectures  to  the  neg- 
lect of  feachiiKj.  The  same  who  are  best  drill  teachers  can  often  give 
instructive  lectures  on  school-room  topics,  that  will  interest  a  general 
audience. 

In  many  counties  no  provision  has  been  made  for  money  to  employ 
conductors  of  Institutes.  In  those  in  which  such  provision  has  been 
made,  let  the  money  be  used  to  employ  the  very  best  men  that  can  be 
found  to  conduct  the  drill  exercises  :  make  that  tlte  first  thing.  Then 
let  lectures  come  in  for  after  consideration.  We  have  men  here  in 
the  State  who  have  experience  in  the  conduct  of  Institutes  who  can 
be  obtained  for  the  spring  work;  and,  if  any  prefer  a  man  direct  from 
the  East,  who  is  known  to  the  nation  as  a  Conductor  of  Institutes,  we 
have  to  say  that  Charles  Northknd,*  of  Connecticut,  can  be  obtained 

*  Those  wishing  to  secure  Mr.  Nortuexd's  services  will  do  well  to  write  to  Geo. 
Sherwood,  Chicago. 
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to  comluct  two  or  tlireo  Institutes  in  this  State  during  the  spring  of 
this  year. 

In  counties  where  no  funds  are  ready,  order  and  system  can  still  be 
followed.  Let  the  various  exercises  be  marked  for  each  hour,  and,  a» 
far  as  possible,  stick  to  the  order.  Let  there  be  no  off-hand  teaching 
of  the  studies  treated  upon,  unless  that  is  to  be  a  model  for  the  school- 
room at  home.  Let  no  time  be  wasted  in  looking  up  a  teacher  of  a 
branch  after  the  hour  has  come  for  presenting  it,  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  instances.  For  a  general  plan  for  a  programme  see  July  Teach- 
er, 1859,  'Editor's  Table'. 

When  your  Institutes  are  over,  do  not  forget  to  send  a  brief  account 
of  them  to  the  Teacher. 

Ottr  Local  Habitation. —  One  of  our  exchanges  says  that  the  publication  of 
the  Teacher  has  been  changed  to  Bloomiiigton.  Not  so,  friend :  the  publication 
oflSce  is  at  Peoria,  with  Nason  &  Hill;  and  long  may  it  remain  there  !  In  1858 
Mr.  Bateman,  at  Jacksonville,  was  Editor;  in  1859  Mr.  Dupee,  at  Chicago;  and 
now  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  at  Bloomington,  aided  by  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  of 
Mendota.  Correspondents  and  Exchanges  are  requested  to  address  Dr.  Willard, 
or  lUinois  Teacher,  at  Bloomington. 

Kind  Words. —  We  have  to  thank  many  of  our  exchanges  for  their  kind  words 
of  commendation  of  our  journal,  and  intend  always  to  deserve  all  they  say,  and 
more  too  if  possible.  The  Teacher  is  primarily  a  teachers'  periodical ;  but  v/e  fur- 
nish every  month  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  that  will  bo  found  interesting 
to  any  body.  Our  '  Table '  items  are  prepared  with  gi-eat  care  and  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  accuracy  of  statement ;  and  we  de- 
sign to  present  in  them  a  summary  of  literary  and  scientific  news  each  month. 
We  have  evidence  that  they  are  prized,  as  we  often  meet  again,  in  our  perusal  of 
the  papers,  selections  from  them;  not  long  since  we  found  that  a  journal  which 
devotes  a  part  of  its  columns  to  educational  matters  had  been  so  pleased  with 
them  that  it  appropriated  nearly  two  pages  of  our  January  number  at  once.  We 
take  that  as  a  high  compliment  to  the  value  of  our  labor  on  items. 

New  Advertisements. —  Our  advertising  sheets  have  some  new  matters  this 
month  which  readers  will  find  interesting,  and  they  can  take  a  glance  at  the  old 
ones  as  they  pass  along.  First  we  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  New 
Quarto  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Worcester,  for  which  we  have  all  been  waiting  for  some 
time ;  there  you  may  find  the  publishers'  statement  of  what  it  is,  with  the  commend- 
atory opinions  of  many  eminent  names;  the  '  war  of  the  dictionaries '  calls  on  every 
man  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  two  great  works,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  learned  men  are  valuable  auxiliaries.  Then  Webster's  Dictionary  is  throw- 
ing up  a  new  line  of  defense  (or  should  we  write  defence  V)  on  another  page,  bring- 
ing, among  other  popular  names,  that  of  Mr.  Bateman  to  its  aid  and  support. 
Then  that  great  Dictionary  of  Grammar,  Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars, 
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is  set  before  you:  if  you  do  not  want  it  now,  inforni  yourself  of  wluit  it  is,  so  that. 
YOU  can  get  it  when  you  do  want  it.  And  the  little  folks  are  not  forgotten  :  for 
their  especial  benefit  tire  publishers  announce  the  Primary-School  Tablets,  giving 
a  statement  of  what  they  are,  with  an  indor.sement  of  their  merits  from  one  of  the 
prominent  educational  men  of  our  own  State. 

NoTKs  A.ND  Qteries. —  (1.)  ShouUl  we  sixy '■  corporal  p\mi3hment\  or  '  corporeal 
punishment '  ?  and  why  ?  m.  a.  c. 

(2.)  Why  do  we  write  LL.D.,  and  not  L.L.D.  ? 

(3.)  Can  we  assign  case  to  the  word  ruler  :n  Mark  v:  38?  If  so,  in  what  case 
is  it?  Other  instances  of  similar  construction  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. H.  M. 

Simeon  Wright  was  listed  in  our  last  number  as  of  Chicago  ;  but  his  address  is 
Kinmundy,  Marion  Co.,  Illinois.  This  is  a  place  a  few  miles  above  Centralia,  on 
the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Admini-strator  DE  Boxis  so.v. —  The  newspapers  of  our  State  gave  many  kind 
notices  of  the  Teacher  for  1859,  with  hearty  commendations  of  the  labors  of  our 
predecessor,  Mr.  Dupee.  As  wc  arc  in  this  case  adminhiralor  dc  bonis  non,  we 
must  render  due  credit  and  thanks,  and  hereby  return  thanks  for  him  for  their 
kindly  appreciation. 

On  Spelling,  and  other  things. —  The  Jonmal  of  Progress  quotes  from  the  De- 
cember Teacher  the  article  '  Spelling',  and  remarks  that  it  appears  in  the  Teacher 
without  any  credit  of  authorship.  All  matter  appearing  in  the  Teacher  without 
credit  is  original ;  and  the  rule  this  year  is,  that  all  unsigned  articles  are  editorial. 
The  Editor  will  append  a  signature  when  none  is  given  to  a  contributed  article. 
The  article  in  question  was  by  a  correspondent,  not  by  the  late  Editor.  We  ob- 
ject to  Bro.  Longley's  changing  the  title  to  '  Conservative  Thoughts  on  Spelling ' 
without  indicating  that  that  was  not  the  author's  title.  To  the  foot-notes  we  do 
710/  object. 

Error  Budget. —  Our  correspondent  '  S.  T.'  (see  his  article  on  page  93)  proposes 
that  we  should  open  au  'Error  Budget',  in  which  the  errors  which  teachers  find 
in  our  popular  text-books  may  be  noted.  We  confess  our  greatest  objection  is  a 
fear  that  we  should  be  overwhelmed.  Those  w^ho  like  the  proposition  may  send 
us  samples,  however. 

Proper  Names  should  be  spelled  accurately  in  educational  journals.  In  a  late 
Mass.  Teaclier,  generally  very  accurately  printed,  we  found  Camceus  for  Camojus ; 
Vangelas  for  Vaugelas ;  Spencer  for  Spenser.  On  another  page  we  found  the 
name  of  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  volumes  given  as  '  Glances,  or  Wonders  of  tlie 
Shore':  it  should  be  'Glaucus',  etc. 

Grammatical  Query  Answered. —  "  Six  times  eight  is  forty-eight."  " The  stim 
of  six  times  cie/ht  ?.s-  forty-eight."  "  Six  eights  (added  together)  are  (or  make)  forty- 
eight."  The  verb  will  be  singular,  or  plural,  according  to  the  meaning  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  v.'ords  used  to  supply  the  ellipsis.  The  rule  'verbs  agree  with 
their  subjects '  is  founded  on  euphony.  '  Six  eights  (added)  are  fortj'-eight.'  '  The 
eum,  six  times  eight,  is  forty-eight.'     Eight  is;  eights  are.  j.  w.  r. 
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Fear  and  Fruwit. — In  'Tlic  Museum',  on  page  99,  '  S.  S.'  has  misquoted  a  line 
of  Slialispcrc :  the  true  reading  is  not  'flight  boys  with  bugs',  but  '/ctr  boys  with 
bugs';  fear  being  used  in  the  sense  of  cawie  to  fear.  We  have  seen  it  quoted  as 
'  S.  S.'  gives  it;  but  reference  to  the  context  shows  that  it  is  wrong. 

Clark's  School  Visitor  is  a  montlily  '  devoted  to  the  interests  of  day-schools 
every  where ',  issued  by  Clark  &  Daughaday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  have  had  a  tes- 
timony to  its  attractiveness  which  is  so  much  superior  to  our  own  judgment  on 
that  point  that  we  accept  it  as  conclusive:  namely,  that  our  exchange  copy  dis- 
appears immediately  after  our  juveniles  have  discovered  it.  Fifty  cents  a  year  is 
the  ])rice  of  a  fine  edition  with  a  colored  border;  thirty-five  cents  for  the  plain 
edition,  with  reduction  to  clubs  to  forty  and  twenty-five  cents.  Teachers  should 
try  to  get  up  clubs  for  juveniles  in  their  schools. 

The  Biblk  as  a  Tkxt-Book. —  The  Christian  Times  says  that  there  is  one  col- 
lege in  our  country  where  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  text-book,  as  much  so  as  Xeno- 
phon  or  Tacitus:  it  is  studied  as  a  classic  book,  and  with  the  best  results.  This 
is  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  Why  not  introduce  the  Bible  in  all  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  which  the  book  is  appropriate  to  the  grade  of  the  pupils,  as  a 
classic  book,  and  leave  all  questions  about  its  rank  as  a  religious  work  to  better 
courts  of  decision  than  boards  of  school-directors,  who  really  have  no  business 
with  it  ? 

BuRXiN'G  OF  Oxford  Seminary,  Onio. —  The  seminary  was  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  Oxford,  and  no  house  was  near.  The  fire  was  discovered  about 
half  an  hour  after  midniglit,  and  began  near  the  top  of  the  house  ;  as  it  burned 
downward  slowly,  opportunity  was  given  to  remove  most  of  the  property  in  the 
building,  except  that  belonging  to  occupants  of  the  fifth  story.  An  eye-witness 
says  that  the  young  ladies,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  number,  showed  great 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  The  falling  of  the  Pemberton  Mills  had  been 
commented  upon  by  one  of  the  teachers  the  day  before,  with  suggestion  of  the 
necessity  of  calmness  in  danger :  she  had  even  named  the  calamity  that  after- 
ward occurred.  Doubtless  this  had  a  good  effect.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Moore  roomed 
in  the  fifth  story,  and  returned  to  her  room  to  get  some  of  her  books:  when  she 
opened  her  door,  she  saw  that  the  stairway  was  in  flames  and  exit  by  that  way 
was  hopeless  ;  closing  her  door,  she  tore  the  bed-clothing  into  strips,  knotted  them, 
tied  them  together  and  to  the  bed-post,  and  by  their  aid  went  from  her  window 
to  the  ground,  nearly  fifty  feet  below. 

The  Nevst  Planet. —  In  the  January  Teacher  (p.  35)  we  noticed  Leverrier's  dis- 
covery of  perturbations  of  Mei'cury  which  to  him  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
planetary  body  or  bodies  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun.  It  is  nov/  found  that 
while  Leverrier  was  announcing  his  theory,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  of  Orgeres, 
Eure-et-Loir,  was  observing  one  of  these  planets.  Lescarbault  had  such  a  love 
for  astronomy  that  while  yet  a  student  in  Paris  with  an  income  of  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year  he  saved  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  telescope.  His  observa- 
tory was  built  principally  by  himself,  and  his  observations  he  recorded  on  white- 
wood  planks  with  a  pencil,  getting  a  new  surface  with  a  plane  when  it  was  cov- 
ered with  calculations.     Lescarbault  had  observed  the  new  planet  before  Lever- 
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rier's  annocnccment,  ar.d  was  induced  to  publish  his  observation  bv  learning  its 
importance.  Lererrier  forthwith  called  upon  him,  and  found  on  a  plank  the  first 
obseryation  of  a  planet  with  an  estimated  diameter  of  about  one-fourth  that  of 
llercurr,  one-seventh  of  llercurj's  distance  frcm  the  Son's  center,  and  with  a 
period  of  revolution  of  about  three  weeks.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  seen 
except  when  crossing  the  Sun's  disc.  At  the  nest  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  Leverrier  exhibited  the  doctor's  plank. 

LiBEP..»LiTT  OF  Agassiz — Agassiz  has  presented  to  the  Harvard  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  the  collection  made  by  him  since  JS52,  which  has  cost  him 
in  cash  ten  thousand  dollars,  besides  traveling  expenses.  Such  actions  show  him 
to  be  a  really  great  and  good  Max,  not  merely  a  man  with  great  inteliectiial 
powers. 

Over- WORK. —  A  lecturer  before  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  Massachusetts,  last  Oc- 
tober, pronounced  'the  prevalent  alarm  respecting  over-work  in  schools'  to  be 
mainly  a  false  alarm.  "  The  great  evil  is  not  thai  the  intellect  is  overtasked,  but 
that  the  demands  of  the  physical  nature  are  neglected."  The  speaker  was  a  phy- 
sician. We  infer  at  once  that  in  his  town  they  have  schools  which  are  properly 
managed.  But  in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  he  seeks  to  transfer  the  blame  of 
an  over-exertion  which  is,  after  all,  impliedly  confessed,  from  the  guilty  head  of  an 
Egyptian  task-master  of  a  teacher  to  the  comparatively  innocent  pupil.  The 
young  are  not  expected  to  know  the  necessity  of  heeding  physiological  laws ;  and 
when  the  remorseless  teacher  of  mathematics,  or  grammar,  or  other  branches, 
demands  a  long  and  hard  lesson  under  the  peaalcy  of  disgrace  in  the  class-room 
or  the  school-room,  the  best  pupils  are  sure  to  make  an  effort  to  learn,  no  matter  at 
what  cosL  The  school  influences  press  so  strongly  that  lessons  come  first,  and 
there  is  no  place  for  exercise.  When  a  teacher  tells  us  that  his  scholars  do  not 
take  exercise  enough,  we  know  what  to  think  of  him.  Why  do  they  not  '  take 
exercise '  ?  We  knotc  why :  partly  fh)m  personal  experience,  and  partly  from  ob- 
servation, some  of  it  quite  recent:  the  reason  is, —  long  lessons,  and  ambition  to 
do  well  and  stand  well  in  class  and  in  the  teacher's  estimation. 

Axglo-Saxox. —  An  article  in  the  Michigan  Journal  of  EJueatimi  for  January 
recommends  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of 
English.  The  text-book  used  in  the  Agricultural  College  in  that  State  was  Yer- 
nons  Anglo-Saxon  Guide,  which  includes  reading-lessons  and  grammar,  costing 
$1.35,  and  furnished  by  mail  at  that  price  by  Sever  &  Francis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Akithscetical  Pczzle. —  If  four  dogs,  with  sixteen  legs,  can  catch  twenty-nine 
rabbits,  with  eighty-seven  legs,  in  forty-four  minutes,  how  many  legs  must  the 
same  rabbits  have  to  get  away  from  eight  dogs,  with  thirty-two  legs,  in  seventeen 
minutes  and  a  half?  Exchange. 

WiLLiAJC  GRiiCM. —  This  eminent  philologist  died  at  Berlin  December  16,  lS-59. 
He  was  born  at  Hanau,  February  24,  1786.  After  the  usual  preparation  he  en- 
tered Marburg  University  as  a  law-student.  From  1814:  to  1830  he  was  secretary 
at  the  Electoral  Library  at  Casscl ;  then  became  assistant-librarian  at  Gottingen, 
and  in  1835  professor  at  the  same  place.     In  1S37  he,  with  hi^s  brother  Jacob  and 
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five  other  pvolo^sois  of  Gdltingon,  jirotcstcd  against  the  arbitiavy  OTC-i-throw  of 
the  constitution  of  Hanover,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  was  deposed  and  ban- 
ished. Till  1841  he  found  asylum  at  Casscl ;  in  that  year  lie  was  invited  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  by  tlic  King  of  Prussia,  where  the  two  brothers  have  re- 
mained ever  since,  engaged  in  the  same  labors.  William  Grimm  was  the  younger 
of  the  two.  'The  Brothers  Grimm'  are  the  great  authorities  in  German  anti- 
quities, folk-lore,  and  philology.  A  great  Dictionary  of  the  German  language  re- 
mains to  be  finished,  if  life  is  spared,  by  Jacob  Grimm.  The  children  of  Germany 
will  remember  the  departed  literator  liy  his  '  Kiuder-und  Ilaus-Marchen',  written 
for  their  amusement 

Nox-lNTELr,ECTU.\L  XosK. —  An  eastern  editor  on  a  visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  writes 
home  to  his  friends  that  '  Prentice's  nose  is  not  intellectual'.  Prentice  hears  of 
it  and  replies  that  'his  brains  do  n't  lie  in  his  nose'. 

Espy. —  Prof.  J.  P.  Espy,  the  well-known  meteorologist,  died,  at  his  residence  in 
Cincinnati,  on  the  evening  of  January  24th.  lie  was  born  in  the  year  1*785,  and 
had  entered  upon  his  seventy-fifth  year  when  he  died.  He  has  been  a  careful 
student  of  meteorology  for  many  years,  and  his  writings  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Storms  have  been  greatly  commended,  both  at  liouie  and  abroad. 

Alexander. —  llev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, died  January  '28th.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  grand- 
son of  Piev.  James  Waddell,  of  Virginia,  known  as  the  Blind  Preacher.  He  was 
born  April  24th,  1809.  He  graduated  in  Princeton  in  1826,  receiving  the  first 
honor  of  his  class.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  his  alma  matet;  which  place  he  resigned  in  18?>3,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  German  Universities.  After  spending  some  time  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  he  returned  to  this  country,  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  Liter- 
ature in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  this  he  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Alexander  spoke  nearly  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Em'ope,  and  had  no  superior  in  this  country  as  a  scholar  in  Oriental  Literature. 
He  was  very  popular  as  a  preacher,  and  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Job,  and  the 
New  Testament,  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Mrs.  Foi.len',  widow  of  Dr.  Charles  Follen  (born  Eliza  Lee  Cabot),  died  on  the 
2d  of  February,  at  Boston,  in  her  63d  year.  She  was  principally  known  as  an  au' 
thor  of  children's  books. 

Oriental  Manuscripts. —  Tischcndorf,  the  great  Biblical  scholar,  proposed  a 
year  ago  to  the  Russian  Government  that  it  should  send  him,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, to  the  East  in  search  of  Biblical  manuscripts.  The  proposal  was  at  once 
accepted.  Tischendorf  has  lately  returned  with  results  surpassing  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  He  has  obtained  a  large  number  of  ancient  manuscripts,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  more  than  1000  years  old ;  one  of  the  twelve  palimpsests  is  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  written  in  the  fifth  century.  He  has  a  Greek 
MS.  on  papyrus,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (who  was  emperor  a.d.  118  to  139).  The 
greatest  treasure  is  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  older  than  any  previously 
known,  and  complete  :  none  other  has  all  parts,  while  this  has  all  parts  and  the 
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Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  addition,  a  part  of  wliicli  has  been  liitlicrto  lacking.  Ti- 
scliendorf  fixes  its  date  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  about  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

Who  vriLL  Follow  the  Example? — Mr.  J.  S.  Bradford,  School  Commissioner 
of  Sangamon  county,  sends  to  the  publishers  of  the  Teacher  every  dollar  he  re- 
ceives for  a  teacher's  certificate,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives the  dollar  as  a  subscriber  to  the  journal.  Mr.  W.  H.  Haskell,  while  School 
Commissioner  of  Fulton  county,  appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fees 
for  certificates  to  subscriptions  to  the  Teacher  ;  and  one  or  two  others  have  done 
the  same  thing  to  some  extent.  May  we  not  hope  that  many  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners in  the  State  will  follow  their  example  ? 

Nox-ExPLOSivE  Bcrxixg-Fluid. —  An  individual  has  been  traveling  in  this  and 
other  States  selling  a  receipt  for  making  burning-fluid  non-explosive.  The  price 
has  been  as  high  as  8150  or  §200  for  some  districts  of  country.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter,  merely  putting  a  little  chloroform  in  the  fluid.  Chloride  of  lime  put 
in  a  barrel  of  fluid  will  generate  chlorine  enough  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 
If  too  much  is  used  it  will  make  the  flame  smoky,  but  if  only  enough  to  prevent 
explosion,  the  flame  will  be  pure.  The  quantify  required  is  small:  it  is  said  that 
ten  cents'  worth  of  chloride  of  lime  will  render  a  barrel  of  fluid  non-explosive. 
The  flame  can  not  hQ  forced  into  a  lamp  or  can  containing  such  a  mixture.      t. 

School  Architectcke. —  A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  that  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  at  Rockford  the  school-building  is  deemed  unsafe,  and  that  a  new 
building,  or  new  walls  to  the  old  one,  is  called  for.  We  were  in  that  building  last 
summer,  and  had  occasion  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  some  large  timbers  braced 
against  one  end  of  it.  'Weak  walls'  was  the  reply.  The  house  is  three  stories 
high,  and  cost  §20,000. 

Personalities. —  Mr.  Story  has  begun  Ijiis  statue  of  Jo^iah  Quincy  for  the  Alum- 
ni of  Harvard  College,  and  has  nearly  finished  the  head. . .  .Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli, 
who  left  Germany  ten  years  ago  for  political  reasons  and  has  been  residing  in  Eng- 
land, is  appointed  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Tiibingen.  In  England 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  early  history  and  literature  of  that  country. 
. .  .  .Agassiz  lately  addressed  a  legislative  educational  meeting  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State-House  on  the  '  True  Aim  of  the  Study  of  Natural  History '.  He  ar- 
gued against  the  'development  theory' Prof  Huntington  has  resigned  the 

post  of  Divinity  Professor  at  Harvard. . .  .Macaulay  has  left  behind  him  materials 
for  another  volume  of  his  history :  so  says  the  London  Post,  which  also  suggests 
that  his  correspondence,  if  collected,  would  make  a  fascinating  volume  and  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  history  of  England  for  the  last  thirty  years. . .  .Ex-Gov. 
Boutwell  has  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  been  admitted  to  the  Suifolk  bar. 

Volcano  ix  Xew  York. —  We  see  a  paragraph  ascribing  to  the  Troy  (X.  Y.) 
Arena  the  statement  that  there  is  an  active  volcano  in  Putnam  countv  in  that 
State,  nearly  opposite  West  Point,  called  Beak  Mountain;  that  its  crater  is  twenty 
feet  in  diameter ;  that  it  casts  out  '  vitreous  and  mineral  substances  of  various 
kinds,  together  with  fragments  of  trees',  '  not  unfrequentlv  mingled  with  evidenco 
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of  animal  existence';  that  these  masses  are  some  times  of  several  tons'  weight, 
thrown  out  with  a  great  roar  and  with  fire  and  smoke.  We  do  not  credit  the 
story,  but  it  may  be  true. 

TriE  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  for  1860  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the 
Mtxssachuneits  Teacher,  having  a  different  editor  each  month. 

Intelligence  Office. —  The  Editor  of  the  Teacher  can  furnish  to  any  one  hav- 
ing occasion  for  such  service  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  can  teach  Classics  or 
Mathematics  to  any  extent  desired,  and  who  has  been  Professor  in  a  college,  and 
now  desires  a  new  location. 

A  graduate  of  Antioch  College,  who  has  taught  with  good  success  the  common 
and  higher  English  branches,  desires  to  obtain  employment  as  a  teacher  in  Illi- 
nois. He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Messrs.  R.  Edwards,  C.  S.  Pennell,  Chas.  F. 
Childs,  and  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  St.  Louis,  and  has  recommendation  of  Horace 
Mann.     Address  —  Edgar  Sowers,  Monroeville,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

A  teacher  who  can  teach,  in  addition  to  the  common-school  branches,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Surveying,  Chemisti-y,  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  and  Book-Keeping,  would 
like  employment  after  March  31st.  He  can  give  satisfactory  references.  Address 
Dwight  Chapman,  Equality,  Gallatin  Co.,  Illinois. 

Some  Recent  Boqks. —  Self-Help.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  the  Life  of  Geo. 
Stephenson.  (Tiekiior  &  Fields.  75  cents.)  A  work  giving  encouraging  instances 
of  men  who  have  helped  themselves  to  knowledge,  power,  and  usefulness. .  .Irving- 
iana.  A  Memorial  of  Washington  Irving.  (C.  B.  Richardson,  N.  Y.  50  cents.) 
Various  interesting  papers  concerning  Irving,  illustrated  with  Darley's  portrait  of 
him.  ..Life  Without  and  Life  Withw.  By  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  (Brown,  Tag- 
gard  &  Chase.  $1.25.)  This  is  the  last  volume  of  her  works,  composed  princi- 
pally of  unpublished  essays,  edited  by  her  brother,  A.  B.  Fuller..  .Iniroductory  Les- 
sons on  Mind.  By  Archbishop  Whately.  (Jas.  Munroe  &  Co.  75  cents.).  .The 
Origin  of  Species.  By  Charles  Darwin.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.).  .The  Voyage 
of  the  'Fox'  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  Capt.  MeClintock.  (Ticknor  &  Fields.  $1.50.) 
A  narrative  of  the  discover}  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. . . 
The  Elements  of  Perspective,  arranged  fur  the  use  of  Schools.  By  John  Ruskin.  (John 
Wiley.  63  cents.).  .Woman's  Might  to  Labor;  or,  Low  Wages  and  Hard  Work. 
Three  lectures  by  Caroline  H.  Dall.  (Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  Boston.  63  cents.) 
These  lectures  are  full  of  information  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  women 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  in  civilized  countries;  what  women 
can  do  is  inferred  fi-oni  what  they  have  done. .  .Morphy's  Games.  A  selection,  etc., 
with  notes  by  Lowenthal.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Chess-players  will  find 
this  an  interesting  volume. .  .Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World.  By  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila.  $1.25.)  A  book  on  the  supernat- 
nral  or  spiritual  forces  that  environ  the  human  race. .  .An  Appeal  to  ilic  People  in 
hchcdf  of  their  Rights  as  authorized  Lderpretcrs  of  the  Bible.  By  Catherine  E.  Beech- 
cr.  (Harper  &  Bros.  %\.{){).).  .Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  By  George  P. 
Marsh.  (Chas.  Scribner.  $2.50.)  Mr.  Marsh  delivered  these  lectures  in  New 
York  in  the  winter  of  1858-9 :  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  gave  reporters'  notes  of  the  lec- 
tures, which  were  very  interesting;  and  we  expect  a  great  treat  in  the  volume  it- 
self.. .Foley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  tvith  Armotations  by  Whately.     (James  Mil- 
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ler,  N.  Y.  SI. 75.).  .Annual  of  Scientific  Discovert/ :  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science 
and  Art  for  ISoO.  David  A  Wells.  (Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston.  ^\. lb.).  .Amer- 
ican Almanac  for  1860.  (Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  k  Co.  §1.00.). .  Tlie  Historical  Ev- 
idence of  the  Truth  of  the  Scrijjture  Records  stated  anew,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Doubts  and  Diicoveries  of  Modern  Times.  By  Geo.  Rawlinson.  (Gould  &  Lincoln, 
Boston.  §;1.25.)  The  author  is  a  classic  scholar  of  eminence,  and  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  the  decipherer  of  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

A  String  of  BLUxnERS. —  "There  are  chords  —  there  are  chords" — Mr.  Guppy 
used  to  say  most  solemnly.  Mr.  Guppy  had  not  heard  of  the  '  harp  with  a  thou- 
sand strings ',  in  which  circumstance  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  are  vastly  superior 
to  him.  One  of  those  strings  most  difficult  to  keep  in  harmony  with  '  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion'  is  the  string  that  makes  the  music  of  laughter,  and  which  will 
some  times  get  up  a  voluntary  among  the  gravities  of  school,  or  even  '  speak  ri^ht 
out  in  meet'n '.  With  this  string  in  mighty  vibration  and  some  of  Guppy's  '  chords ' 
tugging  at  the  corners  of  your  mouth,  do  n't  be  'of  sad  countenance,  as  the  hyp- 
ocrites are',  but  let  it  out;  and  if  gravity  and  dignity  'go  to  smash',  pick  up  the 
pieces:  they'll  soon  be  as  good  as  new  again. . . .' J.  S.'  gives  us  the  following: 
"The  primary  class  in  grammar  were  reciting:  the  subject  was  the  use  of  capital 
letters.  I  had  told  the  class  that  a  capital  letter  should  be  used  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  test  their  knowledge  on  this  point, 
I  requested  some  one  to  come  to  the  blackboard  and  write  the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  One  bright-eyed  little  girl  hurried  up,  and  with  all  confidence  and 
innocence  wrote  'Elephant'.  She  thought  that  she  had  been  remarkably  smart, 
until  she  saw  my  smile  and  heard  the  derisive  laugh  of  some  of  the  boys,  who 
thought  that  eminence  among  quadrupeds  could  not  quite  entitle  the  elephant  to 
divine  honors.". , .  .But  the  little  girl's  power  of  misunderstanding  is  often  matched 
among  her  elders.  '  H.'  tells  us  that  in  one  of  the  '  rural  districts '  some  where 
east,  he  went  into  a  prayer-meeting  where  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  was  high,  and 
•where  they  sung  with  spirit,  if  not  understanding.  Perhaps  they  thought  the  spirit 
required  abstinence  from  the  letter,  for  they  sung  without  books.  A  part  of  the 
hymn  on  'the  Way  to  Heaven'  they  rendered  thus,  with  evident  enjoyment: 

"  Tliis  is  the  way  the  prophets  went, 
The  road  that  leads  lo  banishment!"' 

Doubtless  they  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  banishment,  and  thought  it  another  name 
for  Paradise ! . . . .  'N.'  tells  us  of  a '  clerical  error '  which  showed  some  reading.  "  Not 
long  since  we  heard  a  preacher  (whom  we  will  'locate  in  'Egypt')  describing  the 
Christian  race.  After  the  usual  description  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  the 
'tongue  of  gods'  was  very  badly  handled,  he  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  audience, 
'The  true  Christian  will  never  turn  aside.  I  hope  every  one  of  you  are  a-going 
fitraight  to  the  jail ! '  Benevolent  and  complimentary,  was  n't  it  ?  '  Gaol '  and 
'goal'  were  badly  mixed  in  his  mind.". . .  .Now,  from  our  knowledge  of  'N.',  we 
are  sure  that  the  '  Egypt'  of  which  he  speaks  is  some  land  of  dajkncss  not  in  Soiit/i- 
ern  Illinois.  We  have  been  in  the  latter  Egypt,  and  have  heard  some  queer  preach- 
ers there.  One  Baptist  —  not  of  the  hard  -  shell  kind  —  droned  out  his  sermon 
in  such  doleful  cadences  that  we  thought  we  could  take  the  pitch  of  it:  and  sure 
enough,  by  the  aid  of  our  tuning-fork,  we  found  that  he  sung  his  discourse  in  C 
minor,  signature  three _/?£^.s',  with  an  occasional  accidintal  natural.  AVe  brought 
away  little  of  that  sermon  but  the  key  of  it. . .  .In  Central  Illinois,  a  little  less  than 
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twenty  years  ago,  an  oJd  genius  in  the  pulpit  of  one  of  our  least  cultivated  denom- 
inations created  quite  a  stir  by  his  extravagant  stylo  of  delivery  and  rare  rhetoric. 
We  rarely  went  to  hear  him,  for  we  got  his  rich  things  from  a  large  committee 
of  the  college  boys  who  attended  '  the  show  '  regularly,  and  who  retailed  them  on 
their  return  with  a  sufficient  percentage  of  'profit'  added.  Some  gems,  however, 
could  derive  nothing  from  any  brilliancy  of  setting.  Such  was  his  grandiloquent 
peroration  when,  feeling  the  propriety  of  some  toucli  of  the  classics  in  a  town 
which  boasted  a  college,  he  exclaimed  in  lofty  enthusiasm,  "E  pluribus  unum  ! 
ad  infinitum  !  God  over  all !  world  without  end  !". . . .'  H.'  tells  us,  too,  of  a  school- 
committee-man  in  Massachusetts  (not  in  Egypt)  who  visited  his  school,  and,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  his  duty  'to  say  someth'n'  tew  the  scule',  discoursed  feelingly  of 
the  death  of  a  young  lady;  and,  comparing  her  to  a  lovely  ilower  transplarited  to 
the  gardens  of  Paradise,  he  assured  the  pupils  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  she  was 
then  '  emitting  as  much  flagrante  as  ever  ! '.  .  .  .That  '  emitting  flagrance  '  we  do  n't 
quite  understand  ;  but  it  reminds  us  of  the  next  blunder  in  our  budget,  perpetrated 
by  a  zealous  member  of  one  of  our  '  secret  societies',  who  informed  his  correspond- 
ent that  in  his  town  they  were  about  to  '  eereet  a  good  berrying  groun  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Oder' !  (pronounced  od-der,  we  take  it.)  ....  But  'erecting  a  burying- 
ground  '  may  not  be  any  harder  than  the  next  thing  we  come  to  ;  for  '  C  sends  us 
the  following  ;  "  The  Chicago  Democrat  says,  '  The  prison  at  Alton  will  be  removed 
to  Joliet  in  July  next.'  We  knew  they  were  removing  the  prisoners,  but  did  not 
think  they  would  send  the  old  cage  after  them  two  hundred  miles  and  more.  Will 
they  run  it  up  by  rail,  or  get  up  a  grand  'moving  bee'  among  the  Altonians?" 
Ah,  friend  C,  the  Chicago  editor  is  so  used  to  seeing  great  blocks  of  buildings 
'screwed  up'  in  Chicago  that  he  thinks  it  no  great  matter  to  hustle  up  those  old 
stone  walls ! 
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Macon  County  Institute. —  The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  of  Macon 
County  met  at  Decatur,  February,  9,  1860,  pursuant  to  a  call  from  the  School 
Commissioner,  and  organized  temporarily  by  appointing  Mr.  C.  C.  Burroughs  to 
the  Chair,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Shaw,  Secretary.  The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting  to  be  the  organization  of  a  Teachers'  Association.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  another  to  prepare  a 
programme  of  exeicises.  The  Committee  on  Constitution  soon  reported;  and 
after  the  adoption  of  their  report,  Mr.  W.  0.  Jones,  of  Decatur,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  T.  A.  Shaw,  of  Maroa,  Secretary.  In  the  afternoon  the  Association 
adopted  a  programme  and  went  to  work  under  it.  The  Institute  continued  in 
session  three  days,  during  which  time,  beside  the  usual  exercises  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  spelling,  etc.,  essays  were  read  by  Miss  M.  E.  Davis  on  Compositions  in 
Schools;  by  Mr.  John  Davis  on  English  Grammar;  by  Mr.  Brown  on  Reading; 
by  Miss  F.  Wiley  on  School  Discipline  ;  by  Mr.  Bates. on  Geography  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Kinsolving  on  theJBible  in  Schools: — and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John- 
son on  Mental  Arithmetic.  The  subjects  of  Composition,  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
the  Bible  in  Schools,  were  discussed. 

On  Thursday  evening  (9th)  Mr.  Bateman  delivered  an  address.  On  Friday 
evening  the  extension  of  school  tei-ms  from  six  to  ten  months  Avas  discussed,  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Chase  addressed  the  audience  on  General  Education.  On  Saturday 
morning  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  Association  semi-annually,  and 
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to  have  the  next  meeting  at  Decatur,  September  ISth.  Officers  for  the  next  meet- 
ing were  elected :  Mr.  Jones,  President,  and  Miss  M.  E  Davis,  of  Decatur,  Record- 
ing Secretary. 

The  Association  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  and  compliments  to  the  citizens  of 
Decatur,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Burrouglis  (the  School  Commissioner),  and 
others;  also,  the  following  were  adopted: 

Ucsnh-ed,  (2.)  That  this  Association  reconimonfl  that  tlie  school  officers  and  teachers  of  this  city 
and  county  favor  the  introduction  of  the  Plionetic  or  natural  alphabet  in  our  schools  as  a  medium 
throujih  \viiicli  to  teach  the  common  spelling  and  reading,  until  its  value  for  that  purpose  thall 
liave  been  tested. 

(3.)  That  this  Association  deem  it  necessary  that  tho  practical  and  useful  sciences  which  are 
connected  vith  animal  physiology,  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  plants,  and  the  useful  arts  in 
general,  be  introduced  as  studies  in  our  cimimon  and  higher  schools. 

(4.)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  .\ssociation,  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  term  of  schools  annu- 
ally taught  to  at  least  nine  months. 

(11.)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  ladies  who  receive  the  same  luud  of  a  certificate  of 
qualifications  as  the  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  for  their  services  as  teachers, 

(12.)  That  we  deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Directors  of  schools  to  attenil  the  meetings  of 
this  Association,  and  they  are  especially  Invited  to  attend,  as  they  ought,  to  hear  tho  e.xaminatiou 
of  teachers. 

(l-'i.)  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  he  presented  to  the  county  papers  for 
publication,  and  to  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Johnson,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

The  report  of  the  Critic  was  then  heard,  and,  after  congratulatory  speeches  and 
expressions  of  kindly  feelings  upon  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  members,  the 
Association  adjourned  to  the  ISth  day  of  September,  ISGO. 

T.  A.  Shaw,  Secretary.  W.  0.  JONES,  President. 

White  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Carmi,  Saturday,  January  28th, 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  elected  officers  for  the  year:  President, 
Mr.  N.  B.  Hodsdon ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  W,  H.  Johnson ;  and  Correspond- 
ing Secretary',  Miss  M.  B.  Newell.  Teaching  exercises  in  grammar  and  arithmetic 
were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Berry  and  Hodsdon,  and  in  the  evening  a  lecture  on 
Education'  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gosling  at  ihe  Court-House.  A  programme  for  the 
next  meeting  was  adopted,  and  after  adopting  several  resolutions  the  Association 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  Grayville  on  the  first  Saturday  of  April,  at  which  time  and 
place  all  the  'friends  —  enemies,  also  —  of  common-school  education'  are  invited 
to  be  with  them. 

Boone  Cocnty  Teachers'  Institute  meets  at  Belvidere  during  the  first  week  in 
April, 

Cook  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  at  Harlem  April  9,  continuing  through 
the  week, 

Lee  County  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Amboy  in  the  first  week  in  April. 

Illinois  College. —  The  Catalogue  of  the  current  year  shows  that  there  are  fifty- 
five  in  the  classical  course,  twenty-four  in  the  scientific,  and  fifty-three  in  the 
preparatory  department  connected  with  the  institution.  This  institution  is  located 
at  Jacksonville  (but  not  a  line  in  the  catalogue  hints  at  that  important  fact),  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges,  if  not  actually  the  oldest,  in  the  State,  and  is  now 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev,  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.  The  principal  editor  of 
the  Teacher  and  his  associate  are  graduates  of  this  college,  and  hope  to  honor  its 
training :  we  therefore  take  an  especial  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  rejoice  to  see  it 
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maintain  a  high  position  among  our  Western  Colleges.  Commencement  is  on 
Thursilay,  June  21st:  the  next  college  year  begins  then,  the  term  opening  Sep- 
tember 18th. 

Mt.  Carroll  Seminary. —  The  Second  Triennial  Eegistcr  reports  the  attendance 
of  two  hundred  and  six  ladies  and  one  hundred  and  sixt3'-two  gentlemen,  total 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  It  is  located  at  Mt.  Carroll,  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Francis  A.  W.  Shimer  and  Miss  Cinderella  M.  Gregory,  as  Principals.  The 
whole  course  of  instruction  is  for  six  years :  three  years  academic,  and  three  col- 
legiate. Especial  attention  is  given  to  fitting  pupils  for  teaching.  We  receive 
from  this  institution  'The  Seminary  Bell',  a  monthly  well  sustained  by  the  pupils. 

Agricultural  Education. —  A  movement  was  begun  at  the  session  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Bloomington  last  January,  which  we  hope  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  the  cause  of  practical  edu- 
cation. There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  plans  for  such 
an  object,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  believe  them  insuperable.  If  there  had  never 
been  any  colleges,  the  effort  to  establish  them  would  encounter  just  such  difficulties. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as 
given  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  let  Mr.  Chase's  report  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Chase,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  read  the  following 
report : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address,  would  respectfully  report :  That 
most  of  the  several  interesting  topics  treated  of  in  that  document  have  been  under  discussion  in 
the  regular  course  of  proceedings  of  your  body.  There  is  one,  however,  which,  from  its  import- 
ance, demands  especial  attention  at  our  hands.  We  refer  to  the  subject  of  Ilorticv.ltural  Educa- 
tion for  the  youth  of  our  State.  No  part  of  that  excellent  address  has  impressed  your  committee 
with  more  favor,  or  given  them  a  higher  estim.'xte  of  the  forecast  and  wisdom  of  its  author. 

AVe  view  horticulture  as  a  branch  of  agriculture,  and  in  speaking  of  the  latter  shall  include  the 
former.  In  this  calling  about  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  our  State  are  engaged.  Other  branches 
of  business  have  schools  in  which  their  candidates  for  admission  must  go  through  a  course  of  prep- 
aration. The  training  received  by  those  who  enter  the  learned  professions  is  given  in  richly-en- 
dowed and  ably-conducted  institutions.  Then  they  are  not  only  i|Ualified  to  fill  their  posts  with 
honor,  but  we  nee  them  in  after  life  taking  the  lead  of  men  more  worthy  and  more  talented,  though 
less  favored  in  their  youth  by  educational  advantages.  The  workshop,  the  manufactory,  and  the 
ofHce,  are  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  theory  as  well  as  the  pi-actice  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Persons  following  these  avocations  are  naturally  drawn  together  in  cities  and  villages, 
where  the  want  of  commercial  colleges,  mechan  cs'  institutes,  and  academies  of  science,  is  felt, 
and  where  they  are  appreciated  and  fostered.  In  them  the  knowledge  of  the  past  is  treasured, 
and  by  them  transmitted.  They  are  the  repository  of  every  new  fact  elicited,  or  improvement 
made,  and  through  them  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  is  rendered  easy. 

With  farmers  it  is  otherwise.  Their  business  and  habits  of  life  render  them  solitary.  Scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  each  one  is  forced  to  pursue  his  own  plans  in  his  own  way,  know- 
ing little  what  his  fellows  have  done,  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  agricultural  press. 
We  therefore  find  the  tillers  of  the  soil  lamentably  ignorant  in  the  great  first  principles  which 
underlie  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Farming  in  the  West,  including  particularly  that 
elegant  and  important  branch,  horticulture,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  system  of  disastrous  experi- 
ments, based  on  undefined  and  often  falsely-ansumcd  premises. 

It  avails  little  that  we,  year  by  year,  expend  time  and  money  in  experiments,  if  our  children 
must  go  over  the  same  tedious  processes  after  us,  being  nom?  the  wiser  for  what  we  have  done. 
Some  method  of  Transmission  must  be  devised.  The  child  should  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
father,  sweeping  a  wider  field  of  vision  ;  for  so  every  generation,  rising  in  the  light  of  its  prede- 
cessor, can  start  where  the  last  left  off,  and  thus,  la  process  of  time,  attain  a  summit  from  which 
the  whole  field  of  science  can  be  viewed. 

To  place  the  children  on  this  vantage-ground,  it  is  only  necessary  to  teach  them  the  valuable  re- 
iuUs  of  the  experiments  of  the  past.  A  single  result  may  have  cost  the  labor  of  a  generation,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  a  day.  The  possession  of  knowledge  stimulates  inquiry.  Children  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  knowledge  of  their  time  are  especially  stimulated  to  add  new  facts  .as  they  take 
their  places  in  activn  life;  and  thus,  by  systematic  advancement,  we  may  g.ain  access,  one  by  one, 
to  the  secrets  of  nature,  until  she  shall  cease  to  be  an  unexplained  mystery.  Km  wledge  imparts 
delight.  A  secret  learned,  a  fact  gained,  attaches  its  possessor  to  the  study  investigated.  The  il- 
literate farmer  merely  stays  and  vegetates,  while  the  educated  man  is  enamored  of  his  profession, 
and  follows  it  with  a  zeal  stronger  than  the  attractions  of  commercial  pursuits  or  the  honors  of 
public  life.  We  regard  thii  subject  as  worthy  the  attention  of  our  ablest  and  best  citizens,  and, 
therefore,  ftsk  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 
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Ktsolred,  That  arommittee  of  five  be  appointed  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
to  concert  measni-es  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  agricultural  instruction  on 
a  practical  ami  economical  basis. 

Jfesrilicd,  Tliiit  said  committee  be  also  instructed  to  lay  before  such  Convention  facts  and  statis- 
tics on  the  subject. 

Jiesolved,  That  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  their  next  meeting,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  active  cooperation  of 
that  Society. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  C.  T.  CHASE,  Cha 


The  report  was  received  and  adopted  with  loud  applause,  and  was  earnestly  and 
enthusiastically  supported  by  nuin'bers  of  the  leading  members.  On  motion,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  call  a  Convention  to  con.sider  the  matter.  Messrs.  Overman, 
Dunlap,  Manierre,  Chase,  and  Galusha,  were  appointed  such  committee. 
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The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.     By  Goold  Brown.     New  York :  Samuel 

S.  and  William  Wood.     Fifth  Edition  (ISGU),  revised  and  improved;  1102 

pages,  large  8vo.,  sheep  binding.     §4.50. 
The  I.nstitutes  of  English  Grammar.     Same  author  and  publishers.    335  pages 

12mo.     60  cents. 
The  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar.     Same  author  and  publishers.    1-22  pages 

12mo.  (half  bound).     25  cents. 

We  have  been  favored  V)y  the  publishers  with  the  latest  editions  of  the  above 
works,  advertisements  of  which,  containing  many  recommendations  from  eminent 
sources,  may  be  seen  in  the  advertising  sheets  of  this  number  of  the  Teacher. 
Of  the  smaller  works  we  shall  say  few  words.  The  Instihites  is  a  popular  text- 
book, and  is  particularly  excellent  for  its  clearness  of  expression,  fullness,  well- 
designed  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  abundance  of  examples  for  illustration  and 
practice.  It  is,  moreover,  well  printed,  which  is  no  trifling  matter.  The  First 
ii/ie,'?  is  entitled  to  the  same  commendations;  we  think,  however,  that  children 
should  never  be  set  to  studying  grammar  with  a  text-book;  at  least  with  any  text- 
books we  have  ever  seen,  or  expect  ever  to  see.  But  if  teachers  accept  the  cur- 
rent doctrines  of  grammar  and  desire  to  teach  them,  they  will  find  them  well 
presented  in  the  Institutes  and  First  Lines. 

The  Grammar  of  Grammars  is  not  a  text-book,  but  a  book  of  reference :  it 
might  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  similar  institutions ; 
but  its  purpose  is  to  furnish  to  teachers  and  scholars — by  which  term  we  do  not 
mean  pupils,  however  —  a  complete  work  of  grammatical  doctrine  and  criticism, 
interspersed  with  exercises  of  correction  of  errors  and  of  correct  practice :  a 
work  covering  the  whole  field  of  grammar  as  ordinarily  understood,  embracing 
orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody.  The  work  was  first  issued  in  1851, 
twenty-seven  years  after  it  was  first  planned ;  and  the  revised  edition  was  issued 
in  1857,  about  the  time  of  the  author's  death.  Mr.  Brown  certainly  fulfilled  his 
intention  as  near  as  ever  man  did  in  a  work  on  language.  The  subject  is  a  vast 
one  ;  and  we  never  refer  to  this  book  without  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  im- 
mense labor  performed  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  Its  pervading  charac- 
teristic is  minuteness  and  thoroughness,  sustained  with  a  conscientious  consistency 
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which  is  wortiiv  of  'Jin-nt  praise.  The  result  is  a  work  which  a  scholar  imist  com- 
mend highly,  whctlicr  he  agree  with  the  author's  doctrines  or  not.  We  happen 
to  belong  to  a  class  of  di.ssentients  from  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  English  gram- 
mar which  Mr.  Brown  treats  with  scornful  dogmatism ;  but  we  none  the  less  say 
of  this  book  that  it  is  a  magazine  of  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
such  as  we  could  not  spare  from  our  library.  When  examining  a  grammatical 
question  our  first  reference  is  almost  of  course  to  this  cyclopedia.  Thus  account- 
ing it  a  reference-book  of  first  rank  for  value  in  its  department,  wc  sliould  like  to 
see  it  in  every  school  where  grammar  is  taught.  It  should  belong  to  the  school,  and 
not  to  the  teacher ;  though  he  should  have  his  own  copy  if  he  can  afford  it.  But 
it  should  belong  to  the  school  as  a  part  of  its  reference  library,  along  with  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  and  similar  works.  Few  public-school 
teachers  can  afiford  to  own  such  a  work,  while  all  have  occasion  for  it;  and  the 
school-district  can  easily  meet  a  demand  so  trifling  in  comparison  to  its  resources. 
A  critical  scholar  will  not  long  be  without  it  when  he  knows  its  value. 

This  edition  is  enriched  with  what  was  much  needed  in  former  editions,  a 
copious  index;  this  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel  U.  Berrian.  The  work  is 
well  printed,  on  good  paper,  liandsomely  bound,  and  embellished  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author.  The  publishers  take  pains  to  issue  the  book  in  a  style  correspond- 
ing to  its  merits. 

Gray's  Botanies:  I.  Hov;  Plants  Grow;  75.  II.  First  Lessons  in  Boiam/ ;  $1.00. 
III.  Manual  of  Botany ;  §1.50.  Chicago:  S.  G.  Griggs  &  Co.  Kew  York: 
Ivison,  Phinney  &;  Co. 

These  are  part  of  the  valuable  series  of  botanical  works  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of 
Harvard  University.  '  How  Plants  Grow '  is  intended  as  a  '  Botany  for  Young 
People'.  It  is  arranged  in  two  parts  (1  vol.) ;  the  first  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  How  Plants  Grow,  and  what  their  Parts  or  Organs  are. 

2.  How  Plants  are  Propagated,  or  Multiplied  in  Numbers. 

3.  Why  Plants  Grow,  wliat  they  are  made  for,  and  what  they  do. 

4.  How  Plants  are  Classified,  Named,  and  Studied. 

Part  Second  contains  a  classification  and  description  of  the  common  plants  of 
the  country,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  classified  according  to  the  Nat- 
ural System. 

We  like  the  book.  The  publishers  have  done  well  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  we  think  that  the  author  has  avoided  the  error  of  many  who  prepare 
elementary  works :  namely,  to  simplify  and  dilute  truth  for  young  people,  till 
'milk  for  babes' becomes  thin  wii/A;  and  water.  Just  such  a  book  is  wanted  in 
our  common  schools,  and  teachers  should  know  how  to  use  it. 

The  First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology  "  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  beginners,  and  for  classes  in  the  common  and  higher  schools."  It  aims  to 
present  such  instruction  as  shall  prepare  the  pupil  for  such  works  as  describe  the 
plants  of  a  country  ;  also,  to  introduce  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States.  The  book  is  independent  of  '  How  Plants  Grow '.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  book  are  very  good.  We  commend  the  following  extract  from  the 
preface  to  '  book-makers '  who  use  so  much  space  with  questions^  and  we  deem  it 
a  mark  of  good  sense  in  the  author : 
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"To  append  a  set  of  questions  to  the  foot  of  each  page,  althougTi  not  unusual 
in  school-books,  seems  like  a  reflection  upon  the  competency  or  faithfulness  of 
teachers,  who  sui-eiv  ought  to  have  mastered  the  lesson  before  they  undertake  to 
teach  it ;  nor  ought  facilities  to  be  afforded  for  teaching,  any  more  than  leai'ning, 
lessons  by  rote.  A  full  analysis  of  (he  contents  of  the  lessons,  however,  is  very 
convenient  and  advantageous  Such  an  analysis  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the  or- 
dinary table  of  c;)ntents.  This  will  direct  the  teacher  and  learner  at  once  to  the 
leading  ideas  and  important  points  of  each  lesson,  and  serve  as  a  basis  to  ground 
proper  questions  on,  if  such  should  be  needed." 

The  Manual  of  Botany  contains  a  classification  and  description  of  pkants  found 
in  the  Northern  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including,  also,  Kentucky 
and  Virginia.  From  the  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  we  deem  it  of 
equal  merit  with  the  other  books  of  the  series.  We  can  not  give  it  a  test  exami- 
nation very  easily  at  this  season.  In  our  higher  schools  such  books  as  the  First 
Lessons  and  Manual  deserve  more  attention.  Frof.  Gray  follows  the  Katural  Sys- 
tem of  classifieatioH. 

Grammar-Sciiool  Speller.     By  W.  W.  Smith.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

A  book  intended  for  use  with  intermediate  classes,  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
rules  for  spelling,  with  a  lai-ge  number  of  words  under  each.  One  feature  intro- 
duced here  we  like  much.  Over  fifty  lessons  of  false  sjjelling  are  given,  which  the 
pupils  are  to  present  corrected.  The  publishers  say  there  is  a  key  to  the  false 
spelling,  which  will  be  furnished  to  any  wishing  it.  They  will  do  the  country  a 
service  by  using  up  their  ^ keys^  for  waste  paper.  A  teacher  whose  knowledge  of 
the  words  and  use  of  a  dictionary  will  not  enable  him  to  tell  the  correct  spelling 
is  unfit  for  his  place,  and  pupils  can  get  keys  almost  as  easily  as  teachers.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  key  into  a  school  would  neutralize  the  value  of  those  exercises. 
We  &nd  judgement,  abridgement,  in  this,  instead  oi  judgment,  abridgment,  etc.,  as  in 
Webster. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  1859  lies  before  us  in  a  neat  volume  bound  sub- 
stantially. We  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable  paper,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
to  the  teacher,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  No  'blood-and-thunder'  stories, 
none  of  the  trifling  trash  of  current  literature,  but  matter  of  direct  practical 
value  to  the  farmer  and  naturalist.  We  all  need  to  know  more  of  the  ground 
work.  We  know  of  teachers  who  have  the  Prairie  Farmer  read  weekly  in  their 
schools,  and  commend  the  example  to  others.  C.  D.  Bragdon,  one  of  the  editors, 
many  of  our  teachers  know,  as  also  H.  D.  Emery,  the  other  editor.  Published  by 
Emery  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  $2.00  per  year;  $1.50  club  rates.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  test  our  judgment  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  will  do  well  to  note  the  follow- 
ing from  a  late  number: 

"We  will  send  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  one  month  free  to  any  person  or  club  of 
persons  who  will  send  their  address  to  us.  ...  No  one  need  fear  that  the 
paper  will  be  sent  longer  than  offered,  as  it  is  published  on  the  advance-pay  prin- 
ciple." 

Notices  are  prepared  of  Redfield's  Chart  and  of  Tower's  Grammars :  we  have 
also  received  for  notice  Bible  History  for  Schools,  by  Mrs.  Hanna,  from  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Burr,  and,  from  the  same,  American  Normal  Schools  :  from  Brown,  Taggard  k 
Chase,  a  set  of  the  Primary-School  Tablets. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY.— PICTORIAL 
EmxiON. — 1500  Illustrations.     "  Get  the  Best." 

Webster's  Unabridged  Bictionary. 

JVUW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

1,500  Pictorial  Illustrations.  9.000  to  10.000  Xew  Words  in  the  Vocaljiilary.  Talile  of  Synonyroa, 
by  Pi-of.  Goodrich.  Tablo  giving  Pronunciation  of  Names  of  S,0uO  Distinguished  Persons  of  Modern 
Times.  Peculiar  Use  of  AVordsand  Terms  in  the  Bible.  With  other  new  features,  together  with 
all  the  matter  of  previous  editions. 

In  One  Volume  of  1.750  Pages.    Price  $6  50. 


Recominendations  from  Presidents  of  Colleges. 

Within  the  last  few  weelis  tlio  Publishers  have  received  flattering  testimonials  of  the  merits  of 
this  edition  from  nearly  thirty  Presidents  of  as  manj'  of  the  l>.adingColleges  of  the  United  States. 
Among  tlieui  are  from  I'residents  Frelinghuyson  of  Kutgers,  Wallicr  of  Harvard,  Ilopliins  of  Will- 
iams, Stearns  of  Amlierst.  Cummings  of  .Middletown,  Nott  of  Union,  Wayland  of  Providence,  Jack- 
son of  Hobart,  Woods  of  Brunswick,  Lord  of  Dartmoutli,  Pease  of  Burlington,  Ballon  of  Tufts,  (iaie 
of  Galeville,  Ciamin  of  II0I3'  Cross.  Murphy  of  Abingdon,  Labaree  of  .Miiidlebury.  Andrews  of  Ma- 
rietta, Fisher  of  Hamilton,  I'.ead  of  Shurtleff,  Sturtevant  of  Illinois,  Collins  of  Wilkinson,  Anderson 
of  Rochester,  &c.     In  them  are  expressions  like  the  following: 

"An  honor  to  American  science,  taste,  and  criticism."  "An  ♦nduring  value  and  authority." 
"  Never  found  any  work  which  .so  uniformly  satisfied  nay  inquiries."  "Has  ever  since  been  my 
constant  companion  in  my  practice  at  the  bar.  and  for  the  last  five  years  ui)on  the  bench.  I  have 
ever  found  it  a  safe  counselor,  and  an  indispensable  help  in  my  prepnration  and  decision  of  cases." 
[Pres.  Gale,  once  on  the  Bench.]  •'  For  the  sake  of  my  country  and  the  English  language,  I  rejoice 
in  the  wonderful  standard  excellence,  as  well  as  cehdirity,  your  Dictionary  has  attained.  It  is  a 
■work  for  the  present  and  for  all  coming  time."  '-Stands  unquestionably  preeminent."  "There 
seems  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  the  standard  book  for  this  country,  at  least,  if  not  for  England. 
I  am  content  it  should  be  so."  "This  truly  great  and  national  w-ork."  "A  complete  apparatus  for 
all  purposes  of  reading  and  understanding  Hnglish  and  American  literature.  Is  is  ditlicult  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  that  could  be  added,  to  fit  it  for  these  ends."  '•  A  vast  treasury  of  knowledge, 
the  whole  of  which  is  ne«dcd  by  every  one  who  uses  the  English  language,  either  as  a  writer,  a 
speaker,  or  a  reader."  "  Ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  American  house."  "We  long 
ago  accepted  Webster  as  the  standard  in  our  college,  and  the  experience  of  every  term  strengthens 
our  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  our  choice."  '•  So  long  as  you  continue  to  incorporate  all  tho  im- 
provements which  are  developed  in  the  science  of  lexicography,"     &c.,  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  opinions  of  no  gentlemen  upon  such  a  subject  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  our 

State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction, 

selected  for  their  qualifications  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  —  more 
especially  our  great  Common-School  system — watching  constantly  with  intelligent  scrutiny  every 
influence  bearing  in  this  direction.  Whose  opinions  can  be  more  valuable,  therefore,  than  those 
of  such  gentlemen  as  to  the  Exr.Lisn  Dictionary  best  fitted  in  its  Definitions,  Vocabulary,  Or- 
thoctRaphy,  Pronunciation,  Synonyms,  Illustrations,  Tables,  and  other  features,  to  aid  in  true 
mental  culture  1    The  following,  from  such  sources,  are  respectfully  submitted  : 

From  Hon.  R.  Ricuardson,  Siipf.  Public  Instruction,  Krntncly. 

Office  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Frankfort,  Kt., 
January  19,  1860. 
Messrs.  G.  &  0.  Meeriam  —  Gentlemen:  No  lexicographer  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to 
knowledge  and  its  diff'usion  among  men,  as  Noah  Webster.  No  elaborate  work  of  the  kind,  in 
any  language,  has  ever  been  so  widely  distributed,  or  wrought  such  good  results,  as  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary.  I  shall  unhesitatingly  recommend  these  works,  as,  taken  for  all  in  all,  Uie  best 
teries  of  Dictionaries  that  can  be  used  in  our  Common  Schools  in  Kentucky. 

Frcrm  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction  for  Illinois. 

Office  of  State  Sopt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield.  Illinois, 

Jan.  28, 1860. 
Tho  pictorial  illustrations:  the  copious  table  of  synonyms;  the  large  addition  of  new  words;  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  distinguished  persons  of  modern  times,  are  among  the  new 
features  which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  present  edition. 
To  millions  of  American  youth,  Webster's  Diction.iry  has  been,  and  Is,  a  fomilar  book  —  an  ora- 
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DISCIPLINE.* 


I  ONCE  stood  on  a  mountain  side  in  New  England,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  and  tangled  undergrowth  weaving  its  meshes  with  the  giant  trees, 
and  savr  the  rocky  cliff,  and  heard  the  mad  rush  of  the  bounding  stream 
as  it  leaped,  uncontrolled,  onward  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  ocean. 
The  solitude,  the  untamed  wilderness,  told  of  power,  power  which 
could  be  felt,  power  which  awed  by  it  presence. 

Time  passed.  Again  I  stood  on  the  same  mountain  side.  The 
rugged  rock  was  there,  the  great  oak  and  the  stream  were  there,  but 
how  great  the  changes  wrought!  Across  that  once  wild  stream,  at  the 
very  place  where  it  took  one  of  its  wildest  plunges,  a  dam  had  been 
thrown;  along  the  rocky  cliff  toward  the  valley  I  followed  a  race. 
Here  a  gate  was  placed  to  stop  the  headlong  rush  of  waters;  there  a 
bend  to  turn  around  an  opposing  rock.  Wisdom  and  skill  had  both  been 
at  work  to  restrain  and  overcome  the  untamed  wildness  of  the  stream  : 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  its  bwn  impetuosity  in  leadino-  it  down 
to  turn  the  massive  wheel  driving  the  machinery,  fashioning  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  nation's  comfort  and  welfare. 

I  saw  this,  and  learned  a  lesson  of  guidance,  of  control.     I  learned 

how  to  exercise  power I  learned  that  the 

stream,  so  wild  and  uncontrolled,  could,  when  taken  at  the  proper  time 
and  led  in  the  right  direction,  be  made  subservient  to  a  useful  end. 

You  might  have  thrown  a  hundred  dams  across  the  stream  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  but  the  accumulated  flood  of  water  would  have 
swept  them  all  away;  you  might  have  dug  the  flume  where  it  would 
have  been  most  convenient,  and  been  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
the  stream  would  have  dashed  on  in  its  own  native  channel.     It  was 

•  An  Easa.T  read  at  the  State  Teachers"  Association,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Foote.  of  Jerseyrillo. 
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necessary  to  take  the  stream  at  the  right  point,  and  lead  it  in  the  right 
direction,  if  you  wouhl  tnrn  your  mill:  I  saw  this,  and  learned  a  les- 
son of  control,  guidance  of  power ;  and  I  find  in  it  now  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean  by  Discipline. 

The  end  of  a  true  school  is  to  fit  the  young  for  a  useful  life,  for  a 
peaceful  old  age,  and  a  happy  es«it  from  earth  :  no  one  can  teach  well 
who  does  not  recognize  this  as  the  real  end  of  teaching  school.  To 
teach  with  such  an  end  in  view  requires  faith  —  faith  in  the  unseen, 
and  almost  in  the  unexpected. 

The  question  How  to  lead  childhood  toward  this  end  is  the  teach- 
er's every-day  earnest  question,  and  if  he  is  a  Christian  teacher  his 
daily  earnest  prayer. 

I  wish  not  to  decide  what  studies  are  to  he  pursued,  hut  how  to  lead 
the  child,  with  his  wild,  untamed  nature,  with  his  sinful  dislike  to  con- 
trol, toward  a  useful  life  and  a  peaceful  death.  Remember,  you  could 
not  have  taken  that  wild  mountain-stream  and  drawn  it  in  a  smooth 
channel:  you  must  take  it  as  you  find  it;  you  must  dig  your  flume  at 
the  right  starting-point,  and  where  it  would  control  the  stream. 

No  teacher,  less  than  divine,  can  take  any  child  and  bid  it  walk  in  just 
so  long  a  time,  and  by  just  so  many  steps  reach  a  given  point.  You 
must  have  your  end  always  in  view;  but  the  stubbornness  of  will  may 
not  be  walled-up-against  when  at  its  flood :  you  must  go  farther  back 
and  put  in  your  dam.  You  may  not  direct  a  hitherto  badly-taught 
boy  to  do  what  he  feels  he  can  not  do.  You  may  not  bid  him  at  a 
given  moment,  and  in  a  given  way,  have  a  fondness  for  a  study  which 
he  has  been  made  to  dislike.  You  may  not  attempt,  even,  to  compel 
him  to  master  at  once  a  long-neglected  branch  of  study.  There  are 
some  things  which  can  not  be  done  by  the  intellect  at  certain  times. 

If  in  time  of  wild,  gleeful  play  the  youngster  is  summoned  to  his 
early  lesson  in  mathematics,  how  can  he  bend  his  mind  to  the  task? 
It  can  not  at  once  be  done  as  a  matter  of  will.  It  never  is  done  by 
coercion,  although  so  often  attempted ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  a  really 
fine~  mathematical  mind  has  burned  to  ashes  on  the  altar  of  a  teach- 
er's will  bent  on  discipline :  —  alas  !  how  many  never  recover —  when 
the  real  end  might  have  been  gained  by  a  little  delay  and  management. 

How  SHALL  WE  DISCIPLINE  ? 

Our  subject  here  divides  itself  into  the  three  divisions:  Physical, 
Intellectual,  and  Moral.  The  latter  it  is  not  our  province  in  this  essay 
to  discuss.  As  to  Intellectual  Discipline,  I  may  not  dwell  upon  it,  yet 
it  must  not  be  passed  altogether.    ■ 

I  would  say,  the  whole  mind,  all  its  powers,  must  be  educated  sym- 
metrically.    If  you  have  to  deal  with  a  mind  having  a  fondness  for 
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oue  branch  of  stud}-  in  whicli  it  ■svould  excel,  educate  that  fondness  to 
the  utmost,  putting  in  other  studies  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way —  not  thrusting  them  in  when  least  welcome,  not  endeavoring  to 
overmaster  the  great  passion,  but  controlling  it,  leading  it  along  the 
channel  which  must  be  dug  for  that  mind,  for  that  individual  mind, 
rather  than  in  one  dug  by  theory  for  mind  in  general. 

All  sound  minds  are  similar  in  some  respects :  all  have  memory, 
but  all  minds  can  not  follow  Newton,  La  Place,  or  Leverrier.  It  would 
be  idle,  then,  to  attempt  to  lead  all  minds  through  a  course  of  the 
Higher  Mathematics. 

You  will  understand  me.  I  Avould  never  place  an  intellectual  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  child's  mind  simply  for  the  purpose  of  discipline : 
it  will  fret  and  worry  the  powers,  even  if  the  difficulty  is  mastered,  and 
often  will  lead  to  discouragement  —  and  mental  discouragement  is 
almost  mental  death.  Encourage  the  mind,  take  advantage  of  its  likes 
and  tendencies,  show  it  what  can  be  done,  giving  it  an  idea  of  power,  thus 
leading  it  away  from  the  wrong  and  around  the  difficulty,  and  your 
work  is  begun.  I  would  aever  yield  to  mental  frowardness,  but  I 
would  take  advantage  of  this  very  frowardness,  dig  my  flume  around 
the  obstacle.  I  might  blast  the  rock  whicli  impedes  my  progress,  but 
in  so  doing  my  flume  would  be  destroyed;  I  would  master  every  dif- 
ficulty, by  stratagem,  perhaps,  but  always  master  it. 

It  will  require  skill,  wisdom,  faith,  and  a  nobility  of  soul,  thus  to 
discipline,  and  I  could  never  hope  to  do  it  without  help  from  above ; 
but  when  once  it  is  done,  another  skillful,  wise,  noble  soul  is  fitted  for 
a  true  life,  a  glorious  end. 

But  our  third  division  demands  our  notice. 

When  we  speak  of  Discipline,  we  commonly  mean  hardly  more  than 
restraint  of  body.  One  of  the  first  resquisites  of  a  teacher  is,  that  he 
be  able  to  keep  the  bodies  of  his  pupils  quiet.  A  school  is  very  still, 
no  noise,  no  movement,  and  it  is  said  'that  school  is  well  disciplined '. 
We  accept  the  definition,  now  that  our  idea  is  clearly  understood. 

How,  then,  shall  a  school  be  physically  disciplined?  Our  answer 
is  read  in  that  wild  mountain-stream,  wild  and  untamed,  drawn  aside, 
controlled,  led  toward  a  useful  end.  This  control  can  be  exercised, 
this  leading  can  be  done,  for  obedience  to  law  is  natural  to  man.  It  is 
the  fiat'of  Omnipotence  that  all  created  things  should  obey,  so  that  at 
the  outset  a  competent  teacher  has  this  advantage.  Could  I  have  a 
model  school,  I  would  have  only  such  pupils  as  could  be  left  to  obey 
the  true  law  of  nobility,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you."  I  would  have  a  teacher  to  instruct,  to  give  forth.  I 
would  have  him  able  to  form  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  forbidden 
doors We  may  not  have  this,  but  I  believe  in  any 
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school  the  prevailing  voice  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  good  order 
and  riglit.  Have  a  school  govern  itself.  Give  the  idea  a  prominence 
that  the  school  belongs  to  the  scholars,  and  not  to  the  master.  This 
appeals  to  pride,  but  it  is  the  pride  of  self-love,  and  is  right.  I  say 
again,  manage  to  have  your  school  govern  itself,  and  I  will  call  you  a 
good  disciplinarian,  and  not  before.  He  would  be  a  poor  stick  of  a 
school-master  who  could  not  prevent  an  ordinary  school  from  throw- 
ing him  out  of  the  school-house;  but  if  all  his  energies  are  given  to  this 
but  little  teaching  is  accomplished.  That  teacher  who  is  always  on 
the  watch  for  every  contortion  of  face,  and  ready  to  chastise  the  boy 
who  moves  heavily  a  clumsy  boot,  will  not  lack  for  opportunities 
to  use  the  rod ;  but  I  would  not  have  such  a  man  to  teach  my  child. 
I  would,  therefore,  have  but  few  rules — the  fewer  the  better.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  form  a  rule  so  that  no  exception  shall  arise;  and 
an  exception  breaks  your  rule,  and  children  can  not  comprehend  excep- 
tions. 

If  a  school  has  bad  physical  habits,  I  would  discipline  that  school 
as  I  would  lead  the  water  to  the  water-wheel.  I  would  first  determine 
my  end,  then  study  each  case  and  lead  it  in  the  best  way  for  that  case. 
I  would  have  it  for  my  Mede  and  Persian  law  never  to  govern  Jar  tlie 
mere  sake  of  government.  I  would  never  control  for  the  mere  sake  of 
being  master;  I  would  never  oppose  a  child  for  the  sake  of  breaking 
the  child's  will ;  I  would  never  discipline  for  its  own  sake. 

Let  private  faults  be  dealt  with  privately.  Let  all  acts  against  your 
wishes,  comfort,  or  convenience,  be  settled  between  yourself  and  each 
child.  If  you  have  never  considered  how  very  few  are  the  acts  of 
wrong  which  concern  the  whole  school,  you  would  be  surprised  upon 
making  such  an  examination. 

In  teaching,  the  object  is  not  that  your  authority  as  master  be  vin- 
dicated, but  to  lead  your  pupils  to  a  good  and  true  end.  This  makes 
teaching  a  most  noble  work,  and  puts  discipline  where  it  belongs  —  as 
a  means,  and  only  a  means.  Discipline  if  you  will,  but  take  care  how 
you  raise  a  standard  for  all  which  can  only  be  applied  to  individual 
cases.  Suppose  God  gives  you  a  bright  and  beautiful  daughter,  whose 
soul,  in  harmony  with  nature,  drinks  in  with  delight  the  pleasures  with 
which  she  is  surrounded.  Every  leaf  with  its  delicate  frame-work, 
every  flower  with  its  bright  petals,  is  to  her  a  thing  of  joy.  C6mmun- 
ion  with  these  things  is  your  child's  life.  And  suppose  another  child 
of  hard  matter-of-toil  parents,  with  mind  and  heart  regarding  food  and 
work  as  almost  the  whole  of  life.  Put  these  children,  so  opposite,  in  the 
same  school.  The  one  might  pull  flowers  to  pieces  all  day  and  cover 
your  floor  with  leaves  and  petals,  yet  all  the  time  be  learning  lessons 
of  skill,  design,  and  beauty,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  the  other  child 
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would  make  a  litter  and  annoy  you  in  doing  the  same  work.  I  could 
never,  even  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  make  a  rule  that  my  children 
should  not  pull  flowers  to  pieces  in  the  school-room.  Your  child 
might,  Avith  slate  and  pencil,  and  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  make 
attainments  in  drawing  which  would  in  after  years  develop  in  an  art- 
ist's triumph;  another  child,  with  slate  and  pencil,  would  do  nothing 
but  scratch,  annoying  you  beyond  measure.  I  could  not,  even  for  disci- 
pline, make  a  rule  excluding  attempts  at  drav,'ing  by  the  smallest  child. 

I  send  my  child  to  you,  to  be  taught  Discipline  if  you  must;  but  I 
pray  you  discipline  my  darling  as  God,  her  Father  and  your  Judge,  de- 
signed that  SHE  should  be  controlled.  Do  not  dig  a  flume  which  may 
be  the  best  for  another  child  and  compel  my  pet  to  go  in  this  channel, 
lest  you  crush  out  every  noble  impulse. 

Teacher,  Discipline  is  not  your  end.  To  lead  to  usefulness  is  your 
end.  Do  this  by  encouragement,  helping  to  overcome  difficulties, 
guiding  around  obstacles,  checking  impetuosity,  urging  on  the  right, 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great  on  earth,  greater  in  Heaven. 


THE      LAST      SNOW      OF      SPRING. 


Softly,  whitely,  falletb  the  snow, 
Like  down  from  an  angel's  wing, 

As  it  hastes  to  the  darkened  homes  of  earth 
Some  message  of  love  to  bring. 

Whence  do  ye  come,  ye  fiiry  flakes  ? 

And  what  is  your  mission  here  ? 
Why  did  ye  leave  your  shining  realms 

For  a  world  so  dark  and  drear? 

Ye  crown  earth's  brow  with  cliaplets  white, 
And  o'erwreath  the  dead  vine-bowers; 

The  leafless  boughs  of  forest  trees 

Ye  garland  with  snow-wrought  flowers. 

Ye  are  very  fair,  but  ye  may  not  stay 
In  this  land  of  storm  and  blight ; 

Earth's  dusty  air  would  quickly  dim 
Your  radiant  robes  of  white. 
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Ye  arc  very  fair,  but  all  too  soon 
Will  30  seek  yon  far-oft"  dome  ; 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  waft  you  back 
To  your  misty,  cloud-built  home. 


CHARTS  AND  CARDS  FOR  TRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


We  rejoice  at  the  indications  of  a  growing  feeling  that  Primary 
Schools  are  of  the  first  importance.  It  has  long  been  the  popular 
idea  that  a  teacher  acknowledged  to  be  unfit  for  advanced  teaching 
misht  still  'do  very  well  for  small  children'.  The  most  thorough 
educators  in  Europe  and  America  have  written,  and  talked,  and 
worked,  for  better  things  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  but  the 
popular  opinion  has  hardly  been  f;^vor^ble  to  such  ideas  in  any  but 
limited  localities.  The  advanced  instruction  has  been  that  on  which 
the  greatest  expense  and  care  has  been  lavished.  It  has  been  much 
as  if  a  man  should  set  out  an  orchard  and  let  the  trees  take  care  of 
themselves  till  he  thought  they  should  bear  fruit,  only  occasionally 
plowing  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  then  rouse  to  the  necessity 
of  pruning  and  trimming,  clearing  ofi"  worms'  nests,  and  clearing 
away  weeds  and  grass  from  the  few  that  may  have  had  vitality  enough 
to  survive  such  care  as  they  have  had.  In  too  many  of  our  graded 
schools  little  care  is  exercised  in  procuring  suitable  teachers  for  the 
primary  pupils.  Primary  schools  'are  too  often  regarded  as  unim- 
portant, though  unavoidable,  appendages  to  our  common-school  system '. 
There  is  not  so  much  an  advance  of  new  views  on  this  subject  as  a 
growing  power  of  old  on6s  in  the  public  mind.  We  have  of  late  had 
our  attention  called  to  several  indications  of  change  in  the  feeling 
that  '  any  body  would  do  to  teach  a  primary  school'.  It  has  before 
been  noted  in  the  Teacher  that  St.  Louis  has  abolished  the  distinction 
in  qualifications  and  pay  between  grammar  and  primary  school  teachers. 
The  late  Heport  of  the  Peoria  Public  Schools  lies  before  us,  in  which 
Hon.  Jacob  Gale,  the  Superintendent,  urges  the  greater  need  of 
specially-qualified  primary  teachers. 

Another  thing  marks  the  change.  A  few  years  ago  scarce  any 
charts  were  before  the  public  for  primary  use  in  reading,  writing,  or 
drawing.  Large  charts,  for  what  were  to  be  only  advanced  classes, 
could  be  had ;  but  few  teachers  or  patrons  had  any  idea  that  these 
could  be  made  use  of  with  small  pupils,  and  had  little  idea  how  they 
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were  to  be  used  even  with  older  pupils.  But  now  there  are  element- 
ary charts  in  connection  with  many  of  our  series  of  readers,  which 
will  aid  much  in  teaching  either  by  the  '  word-method  '  or  by  the  old  one. 
An  excellent  set  of  cards  has  been  before  the  public  in  connection 
with  Web!)'s  Readers,  called  Webb's  Normal  Charts.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  them  in  any  school  in  this  State,  though  we 
know  there  are  a  few  sets  in  use  here.  Epes  Sargent  publishes  a  set 
of  six  cards  with  his  Readers,  intended  for  teaching  to  read  by  the 
word-method  and  for  elocutionary  drill.  They  are  sold  for  §1.50  for 
the  set,  and  are  in  some  of  our  western  schools.  At  the  revision  of 
McGruffey's  Readers,  not  long  since,  the  publishers  added  a  set  of  cards 
similar  to  Sargent's.  A  considerable  number  of  these  are  in  use  in 
the  State,  and  are  highly  valued  by  those  using  them  so  far  as  we 
know.  There  are  six  cards  in  the  set,  which  cost  one  dollar  on  paste- 
board or  twenty-five  cents  in  sheets.  The  size  of  these  various  cards 
is  from  twenty  by  thirty  to  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  inches.  The 
sheets  of  McGruftey's  Cards  can  be  sent  by  mail.  We  are  informed 
that  C.  W.  Sanders  is  preparing  a  similar  series  of  cards.  These  will 
doubtless  be  considerably  introduced  where  his  readers  are  in  use. 
In  all  the  sets  we  have  mentioned  instruction  in  rcadinfj  is  the  promi- 
nent object.  So  far  as  that  goes,  they  are  all  valuable.  Rut  we  want 
for  primary  schools  additional  charts.  We  would  have  objects  pre- 
sented for  drawing,  for  instruction  in  form,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  charts  to  represent  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  in  addition  to 
forms  of  common  utensils  and  tools.  Script  t^-pe  is  used  in  printing 
some  cards  in  each  series  we  have  named,  so  that  a  pupil  can  receive 
instruction  in  writing  from  them.  We  remember,  in  a  German  school- 
room we  once  visited  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to  have  seen  upon  charts 
figures  of  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  ;  measures  of  the  inch,  foot,  and 
yard,  with  many  other  practical  drawings.  A  few  American  schools 
in  the  United  States  have  similar  charts,  as  well  as  the  objects  them- 
selves, for  illustration,  when  that  is  possible,  as  in  Wright's ;  but  we 
know  of  no  form  in  which  any  such  thing  is  before  the  public  at 
popular  prices. 

A  set  of  cards  has  come  under  our  notice  within  a  few  days 
which  we  hail  as  a  great  advance  in  bringing  natural  modes ,  of  in- 
struction in  various  steps  of  primary  teaching  within  the  popular 
reach.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools, 
has  prepared  a  set  of  twenty  cards,  called  Boston  Primary-School 
Tablets,  which  embraces  what  is  given  in  other  sets  referred  to,  and 
much  besides.  The  cards  are  lithographed,  are  twenty-two  by  twenty- 
eight  inches,  and  cost  four  dollars  in  sheets,  or  five  dollars  mounted 
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on  pasteboard.  Tablets  I  and  II  present  the  forms  of  letters  used  in 
printing:,  without  the  distinction  of  light  and  heavy  sti'okcs.  Tablets 
III  and  IV  present  the  written  letters.  The  proportions  for  the  letters 
are  marked  upon  them,  so  that  these  two  would  be  valuable  to  teach 
writing  from  in  a  school  of  any  grade.  The  writing  is  very  good. 
Tablet  V  presents  drawing-lessons,  straight  lines  and  curves,  in  various 
plane  figures  and  arrangements.  Tablet  VI  presents  drawing  also,  with 
more  of  complicated  figures,  continued  through  Tablets  VII  and  VILI, 
the  latter  containing  some  figures  of  animals.  Tablet  IX  shows  the 
alphabet,  with  the  actual  ditferonces  of  heavy  and  light  lines.  Tablet 
X  classifies  letters  of  similar  formation.  Tablet  XI  illustrates  eighteen 
vowel  and  twenty-four  consonant  sounds  of  the  language.  Tablet  XII 
trives  combinations  of  consonants  for  vocal  drill.  Tablets  XIII  and 
XIV  have  syllables  for  reading  and  pronunciation.     Tablets  XV  and 

XVI  have  short  words  and  sentences  upon  them,  and  might  be  used 
in  teaching  by  the  '  word-method '  or  in    the  ordinary  way.     Tablets 

XVII  and  XVIII  present  the  various  marks  of  punctuation  and  ref- 
erence used  in  printing.  Tablet  XIX  gives  numbers  as  high  as  one 
hundred  written  in  Arabic  characters.  Tablet  XX  shows  the  Roman 
notation. 

These  Tablets,  as  well  as  Webb's  and  Sargent's  Cards,  are  sold 
by  George  ShcrAVOod  in  Chicago.  The  use  of  such  cards  properly 
and  profitably  requires  some  other  teachers  in  the  primary  school- 
room than  the  cast-off  applicants  for  advanced  positions.  We  greet 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  cards  quite  as  much  for  the  impetus 
they  will  indirectly  give  in  crowding  aside  the  inefficient  school-keepers 
in  many  of  our  primaries  as  for  their  direct  aid  in  presenting  matters 
to  the  eye  of  a  pupil.  In  truth,  introduced  into  many  of  our  primary 
schools  with  their  present  teachers,  the  cards  would  be  of  little  value. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  primary  teachers,  however,  to 
whom  such  cards  will  be  a  great  aid,  and  in  whose  hands  we  trust  they 
will  be,  to  aid  in  suggesting  new  topics  and  promoting  system,  in  pur- 
suing- old  ones.  We  trust  some  one  will  follow  this  matter  further. 
We  want  still  more  of  diagrams  and  drawings  in  such  cheap  forms 
that  they  can  be  in  every  school-house.  We  want  also  tangrams,  or 
forms  that  may  be  handled  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  ever  been  the 
case,  to  teach  the  young  child  by  actual  observation,  not  so  much  by 
imagination,  at  an  age  when  that  is  little  developed.  A  book  is  in 
preparation  to  accompany  the  Boston  I-*rimary  Tablets,  which  we  hope 
will  fully  realize  the  anticipations  the  Tablets  and  the  ability  of  its 
author  excite.  The  City  of  Chicago  has  adopted  the  Boston  Tablets 
for  its  primaiy  schools,  sixty  in  number.  s.  T. 
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FACING        FACTS 


If  tliere  is  one  thing  that,  more  than  any  other,  is  impressed  upon 
our  mind  when  we  look  upon  the  real  condition  of  our  schools,  it  is 
the  consciousness  that  the  positive,  and  independent,  and  certain 
knowledge  acquired  by  our  pupils  is  below  the  usual  estimate  formed 
of  it,  not  only  by  parents  and  friends,  but  even  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  our  pupils  don't  know  so  much  as  they  have 
the  credit  of  knowing.  This  false  estimate  might  be  a  harmless  as 
well  as  a  pleasing  delusion,  were  it  not  for  the  sad  consequences  which 
such  a  delusion  brings  upon  our  schools.  But,  before  detailing  these 
consequences,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  the  causes. 

The  fticfc  that  our  pupils  have  acquired  less  than  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  know  is  usually  attested  whenever  an  intelligent  stranger 
hears  a  class  recite ;  whenever  a  pupil  passes  from  one  school  and 
joins  another ;  whenever  a  new  teacher  enters  a  school-room;  when- 
ever a  school  is  examined  by  written  or  printed  questions  not  made 
by  the  teacher ;  whenever  a  boy,  taken  from  school,  attempts  to  ap- 
ply his  knowledge  in  the  counting-room  ;  whenever,  in  short,  any  thing 
occurs  to  disturb  the  routine  of  the  school-room,  or  to  throw  the  pu- 
pil upon  his  own  resources.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which 
printed  questions  have  been  employed  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  a  school  of  higher  grade  in  which  there  has 
not  been  a  general  disappointment  at  the  result.  Such,  I  venture  to 
say,  is  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  examining  candidates  for  admission  to  these 
schools.  The  very  pupils  who  have  just  participated  in  a  successful 
and  splendid  examination  at  the  close  of  their  former  school  come, 
loaded  with  the  praises  of  school-committee  and  friends,  to  be  disap- 
pointed and  chagrined  by  their  most  provoking  and  unaccountable 
blunders  in  passing  the  trying  ordeal  of  an  examination  in  which 
they  are  thrown  back  upon  their  real  attainments  and  their  positive 
and  independent  knowledge. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  pride  of  the  community  would  be  some- 
what wounded  if  the  plain  and  simple  facts  in  the  case  in  question 
could  be  brought  before  the  public. 

Secondly,  let  us  inquire  for  the  causes  of  this  overestimate  of  the 
acquirements  of  our  pupils. 

First,  the  interests  of  committees,  parents,  teachers,  pupils,  all  com- 
bine to  give  the  most  favorable  representation  of  the  success  of  our 
schools.  No  one  is  interested  on  the  other  side.  Onr  schools  are 
17 
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general  objects  of  affection  and  pride.  Almost  no  one  is  willing  to 
traduce  them.  They  are  justly  becoming,  more  and  more,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  highest  interest  to  the  man  who  loves  his  country  and  his 
race.  The  whole-  tide  of  interest  and  feeling  setting  thus  in  one 
direction,  is  it  strange  that  the  public  judgment  should  be  carried  out 
of  the  channel  of  sober  truth  ? 

Again,  the  routine  of  the  school-room  is  so  soon  learned  by  the  in- 
telligent pupil  that,  falling  into  the  line  of  march,  he  appears  to 
move  like  a  well-trained  soldier,  when  in  truth  he  is  only  marching  as 
he  does  because  the  rest  do  the  same.  He  soon  learns  the  teacher's 
kind  and  suggestive  way  of  putting  questions.  He  soon  learns  that 
the  same  kind  of  questions  recur  from  day  to  day.  He  soon  per- 
ceives that  the  teacher's  mind  runs  to-day  in  the  same  channel  in 
which  it  ran  yesterday,  and  thus  he  knows  what  to  anticipate,  and 
makes  the  supply  meet  the  demand.  I  have  heard  of  text-books  in 
a  college  in  the  margin  of  which  were  written,  by  the  kind-hearted 
student  who  used  the  book  in  the  preceding  year,  friendly  hints  to 
his  successor  in  ownership  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  professor.  One  note  may  read,  ''Here  comes  in  the  story  of 
the  identity  of  a  jack-knife."  Another  may  forewarn  him  of  "the 
laughable  account  of  the  man  who  did  n't  believe  in  witches."  At 
this  last  point  the  roguish  fellow  circulates  a  note  in  his  class,  assuring 
his  classmates  of  what  is  coming,  and  urging  them  not  to  laugh.  In 
due  order  the  story  is  told :  the  professor  is  in  his  best  humor,  he 
knows  he  is  doing  finely  and  shall  bring  down  the  house.  He  pre- 
pares to  join  in  the  fun,  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  gives 
full  vent  to  his  feelings;  when,  lo,  the  very  rogues  who  almost  pro- 
voked him  with  deafening  applause  at  the  last  indifferent  story  now 
witness  his  crowning  effort  without  the  slightest  emotion.  Vv'^hat  did 
it  mean  ?  Why,  simply  this  :  that  the  professor,  like  too  many  other 
teachers,  had  traveled  so  long  in  the  same  track  that  his  students 
knew  precisely  where  he  would  put  his  foot  down  next,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  the  event. 

We  believe  that  teachers  are  not  generally  aware  how  many  perfectly 
needless  questions  they  ask, —  needless,  because  their  pupils  have 
long  since  heai'd  them  again  and  again,  and  are  really  hungry  for 
something  new.  We  have  detected  ourselves,  we  confess,  in  wasting 
our  time  in  asking  questions  which  we  knew  our  pupils  could  answer, 
and  in  regard  to  which  they  needed  no  more  instruction.  We  did  it 
from  habit.  We  forgot  the  past  for  the  time,  and  simply  repeated  the 
past.  We  are  not  objecting  to  reviews,  but  we  simply  object  to  'vain 
repetitions' — to  that  listless  mode  of  teaching  in  which  the  teacher 
works  like  a  mule  in  the  mill,  walking  the  same  unvarying  round,  day 
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after  day,  till  his  pupils  Icani  the  step  and  need  but  little  effort  to 
keep  up  with  their  instructor.  Such  a  teacher  is  not  himself  aware 
how  sadly  his  pupils  will  fail  when  thrown  upon  their  independent  re- 
sources, or  when  any  event  breaks  the  routine  of  the  school-room. 

Public  examinations  of  our  schools  often  delude  all  who  witness 
them.  Many  causes  then  conspire  to  tinge  every  thing  with  the 
brightest  colors.  The  teacher,  however  honest,  then  feels  at  liberty 
to  show  the  fixirest  side  of  things.  His  reputation  is  at  stake.  His 
school  is  to  be  compared  with  others.  He  can  hardly  feel  it  his  duty 
to  expose  the  defects  of  his  pupils.  He  is  loth  to  ask  questions  which 
he  fears  can  not  be  answered.  He  does  not  believe  it  his  duty  to  give 
prominence  to  his  poorest  scholars.  The  committee,  too,  sympathize 
with  the  school.  They  almost  always  flatter.  They  some  times  nearly 
shock  us  with  praise  which  we  know  to  be  undeserved.  But  the  spec- 
tators, who,  perhaps,  have  not  had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge  cor- 
rectly for  themselves,  believe  the  most  flattering  words,  and  repeat 
them  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus  the  delusion  spreads,  till  the  com- 
munity wonders  at  the  astonishing  progress  of  our  modern  schools. 
Old  people,  with  a  sigh,  lament  the  ignorance  in  which  they  were 
reared,  and  bless  their  stars  for  the  rich  and  wonderful  advantages 
which  their  descendants  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  Far,  indeed,  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  these  advantages,  which  we  know  are  great  and 
precious ;  we  only  wish  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  grossly  overesti- 
mating them. 

Again,  there  are  causes  of  a  more  latent  character  which  tend  to 
delude  the  friends  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  the  real  attainments  of 
our  children.  Prompting  in  classes  is  an  evil,  we  mistrust,  more 
widely  spread  than  aluiost  any  one  is  aware  of.  There  are  so  many 
modes  of  prompting,  it  can  be  done  so  silently,  that  he  is  a  shrewd 
teacher  who  expels  the  practice,  in  all  its  forms,  from  his  classes ; 
while  we  suspect  there  are  not  a  few  teachers  whose  indifferent  pupils 
often  rely  almost  wholly  upon  their  more  intelligent  classmates,  in  the 
recitation-seats,  for  their  success  in  reciting.  We  have  witnessed  a 
recitation  in  which  pupils  actually  kept  their  books  open  before  them. 
While  the  teacher  is,  perhaps,  diligently  searching  for  a  new  question, 
the  pupil  is  as  diligently  searching  for  the  answer.  Such  a  pupil  may 
make  a  fine  show  with  a  very  small  stock  of  knowledge.  We  might 
also  refer  to  the  great  amount  of  aid  which  pupils  derive,  especially 
in  the  mathematics  and  classics,  from  older  and  more  advanced  school- 
mates, from  published  translations,  from  manuscripts  left  by  former 
classes,  from  parents  and  friends  at  home,  from  working  by  rules  which 
are  not  understood,  from  solving  problems  by  rote  or  imitation  of 
some  other  solution,  from  keys  and  notes,  from  almost  any  source  ex- 
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cept  original,  independent,  patient  thoupcht.  All  these  aids  tend  to 
give  too  flattering  an  aspect  to  the  condition  of  a  school.  Even  our 
colleges  are  not  free  from  these  evasions  of  study  and  reflection. 
Translations  buttoned  up  under  the  student's  coat;  leaves  torn  from 
a  forbidden  work  and  incorporated,  by  mucilage,  into  the  student's 
text-book;  solutions  of  problems,  or  leaves  from  the  Geometry  or 
Calculus,  appearing  just  at  the  right  time  through  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  anxious  student,  who  relies  for  success  upon 
his  friend  in  the  cellar  —  artful,  cunning  devices,  which  none  but 
college  students  could  invent — all  conduce  to  set  off"  a  class  with  bor- 
rowed ornaments  and  to  varnish  over  the  real  defects  which  a  want  of 
study  and  thought  have  produced. 

Lastly,   the  evils  of  overestimating  the   actual   proficiency  of  our 
schools  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  only  to  refer  to  them. 

First,  and  most  patent,  is  the  evil  of  removing  pupils  from  their 
schools  to  places  of  business,  under  the  impression  that  their  educa- 
tion is  thoroughly  attained,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  as  yet  but  well  begun. 
This  evil  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  which  our  schools  suffer,  and  it  will 
not  be  suppressed  until  teachers  and  committees  face  the  facts,  and 
dare  to  disclose  the  precise  truth.  Better  that  there  be  no  examina- 
tions than  that  the  community  should  be  deceived  and  deluded.  Bet- 
ter that  our  schools  should  lose  their  eclat  than  that  our  children 
should  not  be  educated  to  think,  to  labor,  to  rely  upon  their  own  in- 
tellectual powers.  If  the  parents  of  our  pupils  knew  just  how  poorly 
and  how  well  their  children  were  educated,  they  would  often  allow 
them  to  remain  longer  in  our  schools.  We  should  then  have  more 
classes  than  we  now  have  which  would  not  need  to  be  lifted  along  by 
the  toilsome  labor  of  the  teacher.  We  openly  confess  it,  more  than 
half  of  our  own  pupils  are  wading  in  water  that  is  too  deep  for  them. 
They  have  entered  our  school  too  early  by  a  full  year.  They  are 
studying  Algebra,  for  example,  but  do  not  well  comprehend  Arith- 
metic. To  apply  the  whip  of  reproof,  or  the  spur  of  ambition,  is  of 
little  service ;  the  real  difficulty  is  that  they  can  not  draw  the  load. 
They  have  not  thought  enough.  They  feel  their  need  and  grope  about 
for  aid.  We  repeat  it :  this  is  only  true  of  a  part  of  our  pupils,  but 
this  part  is  far  too  large.  We  are  mortified  at  the  small  number  of 
our  pupils  who  master  the  more  difficult  parts  of  our  course  of  study 
by  relying  on  their  own  powers.  Under  a  false  notion  of  their  real 
attainments,  these  pupils  have  been  urged  along,  almost  always  pur- 
suing some  study  which  is  too  difficult  for  them,  almost  never  experi- 
encing the  delight  of  having  done  one  hard  thing,  of  having  solved 
one  real  difficulty,  without  help. 

The  evil  in  question  is,  we  fear,  increasing.     The  time,  forsooth,  is 
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approaching  when  new  modes  of  instruction  and  improvements  in  our 
school-books  shall  be  such  that  our  children  will  be  educated  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  now,  and  almost  without  the  labor  of  thought. 
The  time  of  going  afoot  shall  cease,  and  every  boy  shall  ride;  the 
text-book  shall  be  his  coach,  and  the  teacher  his  horse. 

Other  evils  might  be  mentioned, —  evils  to  the  health  of  mind  arid 
body,  arising  from  advancing  pupils  to  higher  studies  before  they  are 
mentally  or  physically  able  to  pursue  them  ;  evils  to  the  moral  nature, 
by  pretending  to  know  more  than  one  does  know ;  evils  to  intellectual 
habits,  by  early  indulging  the  mind  in  superficial  modes  of  study; 
evils  to  character,  by  cultivating  in  youth  the  habit  of  dependence 
upon  others  for  aid,  and  thus  failing  to  secure  that  true  independence 
of  mind  and  self-reliance  which  are  worth  more  to  a  man  than  all 
that  he  can  borrow  from  all  the  libraries  in  the  world.  We  view  with 
pleasure  the  pride  with  which  the  community  looks  upon  our  schools; 
but,  in  order  to  warrant  that  pride,  let  us  not  be  false  to  fidelity  nor 
conceal  the  truth.  If  the  parents  are  deceived,  it  is  our  duty  to  un- 
deceive them.  If  our  pupils  are  not  as  proficient  as  they  are  thought 
to  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  face  the  facts  and  lot  the  truth  be  known.  No 
permanent  advantage  can  come  from  concealment  of  the  truth.  But 
when  the  truth  is  fully  known  and  embraced  by  the  community,  a 
better  era  for  the  faithful  teacher  will  have  come.  Our  labors  will 
be  more  satisfactory,  because  our  pupils  will  be  pursuing  only  those 
studies  which  they  are  capable  of  comprehending.  Our  schools  will 
be  elevated  in  character,  because  our  best  f-cholars  will  remain  longer 
under  our  tuition.  Instead  of  infants,  we  shall  teach  boys  and  girls ; 
instead  of  small  boys  and  girls,  our  'back  seats'  will  be  filled  with 
young  men  and  young  women.  Fiction  will  give  place  to  fact;  pre- 
tense, to  knowledge ;  translation  and  keys,  to  the  text  and  the  black- 
board ;  and  glorification  and  eclat,  to  successful  labor  and  sober  satis- 
faction and  content.  Mass.  Tcacbcr,  January,  ISOO. 


Deliver  us  from  bigoted  men,  of  all  others  alive :  they  are  hypo- 
critical as  well  as  narrow.  The  celebrated  John  Foster  thus  describes 
a  bigot :  "  He  sees  religion  not  as  a  sphere,  but  as  a  line,  and  it  is  a 
line  in  which  he  is  moving.  lie  is  like  an  African  buffalo:  he  sees 
right  forward,  but  nothing  on  the  right  or  left.  He  would  not  per- 
ceive a  legion  of  angels  or  devils  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other."  Exchange. 
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I)     0         Y     0     i;         READ? 


By  this  question  we  do  not  mean  to  inquire  whether  you  read  tlie  daily 
news  and  the  current  magazine  literature,  but  whether  you  read  as 
scholars  understand  the  term. 

The  answer  to  the  question  Who  are  educated?  is  a  more  difficult 
one  than  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  And  the  crooked-minded  and 
generally  distorted  monstrosities  which  are  too  often  evolved  by  our 
impei'tect  methods  of  culture  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  the  masses 
against  a  thorough  education.  They  object,  and  very  justly  too,  to  the 
expense  of  a  ti-aining  that  frequently  taxes  them  to  their  utmost,  and 
which  either  unfits  their  sons  for  all  the  duties  of  life,  or  produces  no 
good  eftect  in  modeling  their  characters  or  actions. 

We  have  all  seen  men  going  about  with  vast  stores  of  knowledge  in 
their  brains,  but  with  thread-bare  coats  on  their  backs ;  and  with  that 
whitish-blue  color  in  their  faces  that  indicates  a  strict  and  scant  vege- 
tarian diet  and  a  sluggish  circulation  of  water  in  the  veins,  instead  of 
warm,  rich  blood.  Such  a  piuched-up,  sufiering  expression  have  they 
about  the  mouth  ;  and  so  ancient,  so  rusty,  so  feeble,  so  bewildered  do 
they  look;  so  jostled  and  elbowed  by  the  world's  great,  rough  crowd, 
that  the  veriest  hind,  with  broad  shoulders  and  ruddy  complexion,  turns 
aside  to  gaze  on  them  with  pity.  And  a  sad  reflection  it  is  to  us  that 
such  '  domes  of  thought'  should  be  so  lumbered  with  useless  knowledge. 

A  man  may  be  as  expert  as  a  Person  or  a  Bently  in  digging  out 
Greek  roots,  but  what  will  it  avail  if  he  can  make  no  man  the  better 
or  the  happier  for  his  knowledge  ?  How  many  prodigies  of  scholarship 
have  shuffled  through  life,  and  died,  without  the  world's  being  the  bet- 
ter for  their  ever  having  lived  ?  Even  the  great  scholars  above  named, 
—  what  have  they  done  ?  Who  knows  ?  Had  not  their  fame  been 
watched  by  mummy-dry  Dons  in  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  who  occasion- 
ally gave  it  a  feeble  airing,  the  names  of  the  two  greatest  English  lin- 
guists would,  ere  this,  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

Such  an  education  as  they  possessed,  though,  in  some  sense,  pro- 
found and  wide,  lacked  the  vitalizing  clement,  —  was  the  mere  skele- 
ton, unclothed  with  beauty  or  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
a  class,  much  greater  in  numbers,  who  have  passed  through  our  col- 
leges, and  learned  nothing  but  the  petty  conceits  and  senseless  tricks 
of  idle  and  worthless  students ;  who,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
translate  their  own  diplomes,  can  not  even  read  their  own  language  in- 
telligently; and  whose  attainments  in  English  composition  extend  no 
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farther  tliaii  certain  feeble  attempts  at  love-making,  through  the  art 
epistolary,  in  a  'hand-of-writc'  wretchedly  scrawling,  and  spelling  most 
villainous. 

There  is  certainly  a  golden  mean  between  knowing  nothing  and 
knowing  every  thing  that  is  useless.  There  can  be  no  positive^  neces- 
sity in  nature  that  a  man  should  be  cither  a  learned  dunce  or  an  igno- 
rant fool 

The  juere  pedagogue  has  always  been  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  dis- 
agreeable in  society,  and  a  laughing-stock  in  literature  for  ages.  The 
constant  tendency  of  the  teacher  is  to  degenerate  into  this  state.  He 
can  only  avoid  it  by  a  generous  culture  of  all  his  powers.  And  this 
culture  must  be  constant,  not  spasmodic.  If  he  stops,  or  even  hesi- 
tates, the  whirlpool  sucks  him  in,  and  devours  him  up. 

We  have  alwaj^s  looked  upon  reading  as  the  great  right  arm  of  a 
well-ordered  method  of  instruction.  An  acquaintance  with  good  books 
does  more  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  a  man's  powers  than  all  other  means 
combined.  In  fact,  all  the  instruction  in  school  has  little  other  use 
than  to  teach  us  how  to  read  wisely.  But  then  we  should  possess 
books,  not  suffer  them  to  possess  us,  and  thus  become  the  idlest  of  all 
moths,  the  bookworm 

It  has  always  been,  still  is,  and  probably  will  ever  continue  to  be,  a 
question,  as  to  whether  few  or  many  books  should  be  read.  Macaulay 
says  a  man  should  read  every  thing.  Hazlitt  thought  twenty  or 
thirty  books  were  enough  for  any  one  to  read,  though  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  he  did  not  by  any  means  live  up  to  his  own  theory.  Men 
of  great  creative  powers  need  fewer  books.  Men  of  talent  merely, 
and  those  of  common  clay,  need  to  be  warmed,  and  made  fruitful,  by 
daily  intercourse  with  great  minds  and  hearts,  through  the  medium  of 
books. 

Most  men  who  have  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  who  were  born  in 
the  West,  and  in  whose  youth  the  only  library  found  in  the  rude  cab- 
ins of  the  backwoodsman  was  the  almanac,  and  the  Bible,  and  hymn- 
book,  remember  how  exceedingly  precious  was  a  new  book  to  those  who 
had  a  taste  for  knowledge;  (and  the  number  who  had  not  such  taste 
was  much  smaller  than  many  would  be  likely  to  suppose).  The  book 
became  a  neighborhood  treasure,  and  passed  from  one  rude  liome  to 
another,  until  it  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  settlement.  It  was  han- 
dled by  rough  h^nds  with  a  kind  of  reverent  awe;  and  if  its  contents 
were  such  as  appealed  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  uncultured  minds, 
they  were  discussed  and 'told  o'er  again 'at  '  choppings ',  'log-roll- 
ings', and  'house-raisings',  with  a  homely  enthusiasm  that  showed  how 
deeply  the  speakers  were  moved. 

Then  the  Library  of  a  hundred  or  two  volumes,  raised  by  means  of 
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voluntary  contributions,  and  kept  by  him  who  was  deemed  wisest  by 
his  neighbors,  was  a  sort  of  literary  IMccca,  to  which  the  devotees  of 
knowledge,  from  miles  around,  repaired  every  fortnight,  to  deposit 
one  treasure  and  draw  thence  another.  We  have  in  our  mind's  eye 
at  least  two  neighborhoods  which  were  enriched  by  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  such  fountains;  and  whose  superior  intelligence  was  so  ap- 
parent as  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  whole  country  around. 

As  a  means  of  moral  culture,  a  good  book  in  the  hands  of  youth  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  homilies.  Create  in  them  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  and  you  at  once  close  a  thousand  avenues  to  vice.  Introduce 
your  boy  at  an  early  age  to  the  society  of  the  great  and  good,  through 
their  works;  discuss  their  thoughts  with  him,  not  coldly,  but  with  a 
warmth  of  admiration  you  can  not  but  feel  if  your  own  heart  has  ever 
been  stirred  by  a  great  idea;  and  if  you  do  not  kindle  in  his  bosom 
a  love  for  what  is  noble  and  pure,  his  natural  disposition  must  be  per- 
verse indeed. 

To  no  man  is  an  extensive  reading  more  necessary  than  to  the  teach- 
er. He  ought  to  lay  the  great  world  of  literature  under  tribute  to  his 
vocation.  By  its  means  he  will  be  able  to  lead  his  pupils  from  the 
lower,  material  life,  to  that  higher,  ideal  life,  where  lie  the  glories  of 
the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good. 

Let  no  young  man  imagine  that  because  he  has  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  text-books  he  is  consequently  qualified  to  teach.  He  that 
can  impart  to  his  pupils  nothing  more  than  text-books  is  but  little 
better  than  an  automaton.  It  lies  not  within  his  power  to  make  the 
waters  of  wisdom  sweet  to  the  taste  of  learners.  Is  it  to  be  tolerated 
that  while  the  intellect  is  being  trained  (and  that  but  imperfectly), 
the  remaining  domain  of  the  child's  nature  is  to  remain  a  barren  waste ; 
that  the  impressible  season  of  youth,  when  the  heart  leaps  to  the  em- 
brace of  truth,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  the  diviner  part  of 
the  nature  having  been  once  stirred  by  a  pure  and  disinterested  emo- 
tion ;  —  and  all  this  that  the  head  may  be  stored  with  knowledge 
much  of  which  can  never  be  of  the  least  possible  use  in  the  conduct 
of  life  ? 

AVe  should  rather  a  son  of  ours  should  be  capable  of  thoroughly  ap- 
preciating the  grandeur  of  Milton's  thought  and  verse  than,  lacking 
this,  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  calculate  all  the  eclipses  to  take 
place  between  this  and  the  end  of  time,  or  speak  more  languages 
than  Mczzofanti. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  a  text-book  knowledge: 
that  ought  to  be  thorough ;  but  a  knowledge  far  wider  and  deeper 
must  be  added  to  it  to  enable  its  possessor  to  rank  among  the  truly 
educated.     We  know  men  who  are  reputed  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
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test-books  most  extensive  and  minute,  but  who  are  so  entirely  igno- 
rant of  what  is  most  desirable  to  be  known  in  the  field  of  literature 
as  to  excite  our  pity ;  and  who  seem  never  to  have  dreamed  that  there 
is  any  thing  worth  knowing  that  may  not  be  expressed  in  an  algebraic 
formula,  or  found  in  the  inflection  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  verb.  Is  it 
for  men  of  such  microscopic  vision  to  reveal  to  the  young  mind  the 

glories  of  the  Universe  ?  johx  Hancock,  in  Journal  of  Progress,  March  4. 


AGES    OF    LITERARY    MEN    AND    WOMEN    OF    AMERICA. 


We  present  below  a  list  of  the  most  noted  literary  persons  now  living 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  ages.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the 
latest  authorities,  and  the  enumeration,  we  think,  will  be  found  more 
complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  We  could  have  largely  in- 
creased the  names  of  living  female  writers,  had  we  been  content  to  do 
so,  without  stating  the  ages.  American  female  authors  are  more  shy 
in  regard  to  this  matter  than  their  transatlantic  cousins.  The  three 
best  works  on  the  female  poets  are  sadly  deficient  in  dates,  and  only 
three  American  female  writers  report  themselves  to  be  on  the  shady 
side  of  sixty.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  appears  by  the  record  to  be  the 
oldest  of  her  sex  of  literary  fame ;  but  the  knowing  ones  aver  that  she 
is  the  junior  of  one  of  our  Massachusetts  ladies,  whom  we  shall  not  be 
ungallant  enough  to  name.  Our  list  includes  the  names  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  writers,  and  their  chronological  arrangement 
suggests  many  strange  contrasts.  We  have  given  no  name  to  which 
we  could  not  attach  a  date  from  some  acknowledged  authority. 

Paul  H.  Hayue  and  William  Croswell  Doane,  28  ;  Mary  A.  Denison, 
83;  Frank  B.  Goodrich,  34;  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  William  Allen 
Butler,  Bayard  Taylor,  T.  S.  King,  Charles  G.  Leland,  and  Winthrop 
Sargent,  35 ;  William  W.  Caldwell,  Francis  Parkman,  George  William 
Curtis,  36 ;  Alice  Carey,  William  R.  Alger,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and 

A.  J.  H.  Duganne,  37 ;  Samuel  Eliot,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  T. 

B.  Read,  38;  Charles  H.  Brigham,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Thomas  W. 
Parsons,  C.  A.  Bristed,  and  Herman  Melville,  40;  William  E.  Chan- 
ning,  jr.,  Henry  Giles,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Elizabeth  F.  El- 
lett,  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  Frederic  S.  Cozzens,  William  W.  Story, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  E.  P.  Whipple,  41 ;  A.  Cleveland  Coxe 
and  James  T.  Fields,  42 ;  E.  A.  Duyckinck  and  Parke  Godwin,  43 ; 
John  G.  Saxe  and  Epes  Sargent,  44 ;  George  E.  Ellis  and  R.  H.  Dana, 
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jr.,  45;  J.  T.  Headley,  C.  A.  Bartol,  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  Henry  T. 
Tuckcrman,  Henry  N.  Hudson,  Henry  Ward  Beeclier,  Henry  W.  Bel- 
lows, and  E.  H.  Chapin,  46;  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Caroline  M.  Sawyer, 
Christopher  11.  Cranch,  and  John  S.  Dwight,  47;  Ralph  Hoyt,  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  Ptichard  Frothingharn,  jr.,  Theodore  Parker,  Jones 
Very,  William  H.  Burleigh,  Samuel  Osgood,  48;  George  W.  Greene, 
Charles  Sumner,  Horace  Greeley,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Elihu  Burritt, 
Henry  Barnard,  and  Alfred  B.  Street,  49 ;  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Isaac  McLellan,  Asa  Grey,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  50;  George 
S.  Hillard,  Park  Benjamin,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Albert  Pike,  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  and  B.  R.  Curtis,  51;  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Nathaniel  P.  AVillis, 
John  G.  Whittier,  Louis  Agassiz,  C.  C.  Felton,  and  PI.  W.  Longfel- 
low, 52  ;  A.  D.  Bache,  Richard  Ilildreth,  and  George  B.  Cheever,  53  ; 
Wm.  G.  Simms,  George  Lunt,  M.  F.  Maur3'-,  and  Frederick  H.  Hedge, 
54;  George  W.  Bethune,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John  L.  Stephens, 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Charles  T.  Jackson,  and  John  R.  Bartlett,  55;  Hor- 
ace Bushnell  and  George  D.  Prentice,  56  ;  Geo.  H.  Cahert,  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, 0.  A.  Brownson,  Wm.  H.  Furness,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
57 ;  George  Folsom,  George  P.  Morris,  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Louisa 
J.  Hall,  Mark  Hopkins,  Louisa  C.  Tuthill,  Albert  G.  Greene,  E.  S. 
Gannett,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  Leonard  Bacon,  58 ;  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, Francis  Bowen,  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  and  George  P.  Marsh,  59 ; 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Francis  Leiber,  George  Bancroft,  and  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  60 ;  Albert  Barnes,  L.  P.  Hickock,  S.  G.  Drake,  and  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  62 ;  Charles  Anthon,  Wm.  Culleu  Bryant,  and  Geo.  B.  Emer- 
son, 63 ;  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Sarah  J.  Hale,  and  John  G.  Palfrey,  64  ; 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  Edward 
Everett,  and  James  Walker,  65  ;  John  Neal,  Caroline  Gilman,  Edward 
Robinson,  Orville  Dewey,  and  Jared  Sparks,  66;  Henry  C.  Carey, 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Edward  Hitchcock,  and  N.  L.  Frothingharn,  67; 
John  Henry  Hopkins,  George  Ticknor,  and  Charles  Sprague,  68 ; 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich*  and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  69 ;  Joel  Hawes,  Jo- 
seph B.  Felt,  and  John  W.  Francis,  71;  Jacob  Bigelow,  L.  M.  Sar- 
gent, and  R.  H.  Dana,  73 ;  John  Pierpont,  75 ;  Guliau  C.  Verplanck 
and  Lewis  Cass,  77;   Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  80;  Lyman  Beecher, 

84  ;    Eliphalet  Nott,  87  ;    Josiah  Quincy,  88.  Boston  Transcript. 

*  Now  deceased. —  Ed.  Teacher. 


Education  is  not  valuable  chiefly  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  it  com- 
municates, but  for  the  power  and  vigor  it  imparts.  He  is  best  educated 
who  can  do  most  for  himself  and  humanity  by  means  of  his  education. 


a 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 


Mr.  Editor  :  Room  in  yom-  journal  should  be  too  precious  to  afford 
jjaijcs  for  mere  cynical  quibbling  and  threatened  improvement.  Where 
nothing  novel  is  intended  to  be  offered,  a  corresponding  ratio  of  space 
should  be  asked ;  therefore  I  shall  require  but  little  room  for  this  com- 
munication. 

I  have  heard  much  said,  in  different  quarters,  in  favor  of  Phonotypy, 
or  the  Pitman  Alphabet,  in  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
art  of  spelling.  To  introduce  into  our  schools  an  alphabet  which  to  a 
pupil  would  appear  more  complex  than  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  al- 
most as  strange,  to  learn  something  very  different  from  our  popular 
orthography,  seems  to  me  a  very  strange,  if  not  a  circuitous  and  labo- 
rious, method  of  progress  !  But  I  presume  there  never  will  be  an  end 
of  attempted  cross-cuts  to  knowledge.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  new 
alphabet  will  supersede  the  one  now  in  use ;  and  if  it  were  practicable 
to  effect  an  abrupt  change,  the  plan  which  was  presented  in  the  Teach- 
er a  few  months  since,*  I  conceive,  is  the  most  feasible  which  has  yet 
come  to  public  notice.  This  scheme,  if  I  recollect  rightly  (for  I  have 
not  the  Teacher  at  hand),  proposes  to  take  Walker's  pronouncing  word, 
with  the  various  vowel  sounds  designated  by  different  forms  of  Roman 
type.  These  vowel  sounds,  as  designated  by  different  Roman  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  are  to  be  accurately  learned 
as  the  first  work  of  the  pupil. 

The  word-method,  as  a  starting-point,  from  which  the  pupil  is  to 
travel,  or  rather  learn,  on  what  is  usually  called  the  back  track,  to  the 
alphabet,  with  its  various  forms  of  characters  and  with  the  various 
sounds  of  each  of  the  vowels,  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  superseded  by  a 
scheme  fixing  the  starting-point  at  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  or  Logic, 
advancing  backward  through  Grammar,  including  Prosody,  Syntax, 
Etymology,  and  Orthography.  Our  youth  would  complete  their  edu- 
cation, or  graduate,  at  ALPHA. 

*  We  presume  the  article  in  the  Teacher  referred  to  by  Alpha  is  the  one  enti- 
tled '  Brevi-graphy ',  on  page  430  of  the  last  volume,  November,  1859. —  Editor. 


Wherever  there  is  flattery,  there  is  always  a  fool  in  the  case.  If 
the  parasite  be  detected,  it  falls  to  his  share;  if  he  be  not,  to  him 
•whom  he  deludes.  Eitr«ot 
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COMMENTS      ON      THE      SCHOOL      LAW. 


Department  of  Public  Instrvctiox,     } 
tSpringfitUl,  III.,  April,  ISGO.  j 

The  following  opinions  and  interpretations  of  the  School  Law  are  se- 
lections, in  most  instances  verbatim,  from  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  Department.  They  are  published  in  this  form  for  wider  circu- 
lation, as  some  of  the  questions  considered  are  not  local  in  their  char- 
acter, but  have  a  bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of  education 
throughout  the  State. 

Question. — Directors  contract  with  a  man  to  teach  six  months.  After  teach- 
ing a  short  time,  the  school-house  is  destroyed  by  fire.  The  teacher  does  not  ask, 
or  the  Directors  ofter,  a  release  from  the  contract.  After  six  weeks,  a  new  house 
is  ready.  The  teacher  resumes  his  school,  completes  his  six  months  from  date  of 
contract,  and  demands  pay  for  the  whole  time.     Is  he  entitled  to  it  ? 

Answer.  —  He  is.  In  covenanting  with  the  teacher  for  six  months, 
the  Directors  virtually  agreed  to  provide  a  house  and  keep  him  em- 
ployed, the  contract  was  not  conditioned  upon  contingencies,  but  was 
clear  and  definite.  After  the  house  was  burnt,  the  teacher,  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  still  felt  bound  by  his  agreement,  and  stood  ready 
and  waiting  to  comply  with  its  conditions.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  re- 
lease; the  Directors  did  not  propose  a  release,  or  express  any  desire 
for  it,  or  suggest  any  modification  of  the  contract.  And  so  the  teach- 
er waited  for  six  weeks,  regarding  himself  all  the  while  as  bound  by 
the  original  agreement,  and  debarred  the  liberty  of  seeking  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

If,  after  the  disaster  to  the  house,  the  parties  had  agreed  to  cancel 
or  modify  the  contract,  or  if  the  teacher  had  sought  and  obtained  other 
employment,  he  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  claimed  of  the  Directors 
the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  according  to  its  original  provisions.  As 
it  is,  the  case  is  clear :  the  teacher  has  legal  recourse  upon  the  Direct- 
ors for  his  wages  for  the  whole  six  months. 

Question. — District  No.  6  was  organized  five  years  ago,  but  never  had  any 
school  till  September  1859.  District  No.  7  was  organized  in  April  1859,  but  has 
had  no  school.  Both  will  claim  a  share  of  the  public  money  in  April  1860,  on  the 
ground  that  the  six-months  rule  does  not  apply  to  newly-organized  districts.  Can 
their  claims  be  allowed  ? 

Answer.  —  They  can  not.  District  No.  6  is  not  "newly  organized', 
and  hence  can  not  claim  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  six- 
months  rule. 
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District  No.  7  ix  ■  newly  organized  ',  but,  having  liad  no  school  at  all, 
can  not  share  in  the  April  apportionment. 

The  Law  allows  one  year's  grace  only,  after  organization.  If  a  Dis- 
trict does  not  at  least  hegin  to  do  her  duty  within  that  time,  she  for- 
feits her  interest  in  the  school-fund. 

Question. — If  a  Trustee,  whose  term  of  office  expires  in  October,  is  elected  Di- 
rector in  September  preceding,  but  does  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  latter  office 
until  after  the  expiration  of  his  tenure  of  the  former,  is  he  a  legal  Director? 

Remarks.  —  I  think  he  is.  He  did  not  attempt  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  both  offices  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  he  was  not,  in 
the  sense  of  the  statute,  '  at  the  same  time  Director  and  Trustee ' ; 
he  did  not  assume  the  active  duties  of  Director  until  he  had  ceased 
to  act  as  Trustee.  That  a  man  can  be  legally  elected  Director  while 
still  a  Trustee  is,  of  course,  unquestionable. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  his  right  to  act  as  Director  (to  which 
office  he  had  been  legally  elected)  after  his  term  of  office  as  Trustee 
had  expired  can  be  successfully  challenged,  under  a  reasonable  con- 
struction of  that  clause  in  the  42d  section  which  bears  upon  the  case. 

Qiocsiion.  —  Does  the  Form  of  Certificate  given  in  Section  44  of  the  School  Law- 
answer  for  ftZHegitimate  school  purposes  —  such  as  building  school-houses,  pur- 
chasing sites,  paying  teachers,  incidental  expenses,  etc.,  etc  ? 

Ansioer.  —  It  does.  No  other  Form  of  Certificate,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses concerned,  is  given  or  required  in  the  Act  of  1859. 

Qnestion.  —  What  constitutes  legal  evidence  of  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors '? 

Answer.  —  The  Poll-book,  with  the  Certificates  of  the  Judges,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Township  Treasurer,  is  the  only  legal  evidence 
of  such  election.     See  Sec.  42,  Act  1859. 

Question.  —  Can  the  Clerk  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  legally  act,  at  the  same  time, 
as  District  Director  ? 

Answer.  —  He  can  not. 

School  Year.  —  Every  school  year  begins  October  1st,  and  ends 
September  30th. 

Six-Months  Huh.  —  The  application  of  the  six-months  rule  is  this  : 
No  district  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school- 
funds  which  has  not  had  a  free  school  for  six  months  during  the  school- 
year  next  preceding  that  in  which  demand  is  made  for  payment. 

The  rule  always  has  reference  to  the  preceding  school-year.  Thus: 
every  School  District  in  the  State,  which  had  a  six  months'  free  school 
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during  the  school-year  ending  September  30th,  1859,  will  be  entitled 
to  draw  public  money  in  April  and  October  1860,  no  matter  whether 
it  has  had  six  months'  school  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
scliooJ-year  or  not. 

If,  for  instance,  a  district  which  has  only  had  one  month's  school 
this  school-year  should  present  its  schedule  in  April  1860,  the  Trust- 
ees must  pay  it :  ProvicJed,  that  said  District  had  six  months'  school 
during  the  last  school-year. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  many  school  officers  in  the  State 
have  never  clearly  understood  the  matter,  as  hundreds  of  letters  have 
abundantly  testified. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a  District  in  which  no 
school  at  all  has  been  kept  the  present  school-year  can  not  draw  public 
money  in  April  or  October  next.  No  school,  no  money,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  law. 

Ncicly-Organized  Districts.  —  The  six-months  rule  does  not  apply 
to  neicly-organized  districts. 

Trustees  to  Withhold  Funds.  —  As  is  stated  elsewhere  in  this  circu- 
lar, it  is  held  that  Trustees  have  the  power,  and  that  it  will  be  their 
duty,  to  withhold  the  school-fund  in  April  and  October  next  from  all 
Districts  which  have  not  complied  with  the  six-months  rule  of  law 
as  above  interpreted 

Who  may  Vote,  Sign  Petitions,  etc.,  in  School-Districts.  —  Persons 
qualified  to  vote  under  the  general  election  laws  of  this  State,  and  no 
others,  are  entitled  to  vote,  sign  petitions,  etc.,  in  School-Districts. 

To  this  there  is  but  a  single  exception,  and  that  is  in  respect  to  the 
'  question  of  raising  money  ',  where  certain  qualifications  are  required, 
as  stated  in  the  42d  section  of  the  Act.  The  construction  placed 
upon  that  section  by  the  Department  will  be  found  in  the  Teacher 
for  February,  1860,  page  64. 

Title  of  School-Houses  and  School- Sites.  —  Section  89  provides  that 
the  '  title,  care  and  custody  of  all  school-houses  and  school-sites '  shall 
vest  in  the  Township  Trustees. 

Deeds  for  such  property  must  be  made  to  the  Trustees,  who  hold 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  District,  and  not  to  the  Directors. 

Corporal  Punishment.  —  the  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  schools.  It  neither  grants  nor  withholds  authority 
to  inflict  it.  The  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  to  the  sanction  of  general  us- 
age and  CTistom. 
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That  the  teacliev  must  be  clothed  with  authority  to  use  the  rod  in 
certain  cases  is  self-evident.  It  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  and  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils.  The  prudent  exercise  of  such 
authority  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  whole 
country,  and  is  almost  invariably  sustained  by  the  courts;  on  the 
ground,  not  of  statutory  enactments,  but  of  common  custom,  common 
sense,  common  justice,  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case. 

It  is  only  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  admitted  right  which  either  so- 
ciety or  the  law  is  disposed  to  fi-own  upon  and  condemn. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  so  often  applied  to  for  my  views  respecting  the  government 
and  management  of  public  schools,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  pre- 
pare, and  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present,  for  the  consideration  of 
Teachers,  Parents,  Directors,  and  friends  of  free  schools  generally,  the 
following  compend  of  rules  and  suggestions,  founded  upon  principles 
Avhich  are  recognized  as  sound  and  useful  by  the  most  experienced  teach- 
ers.    These  are  mainly  compiled  from  the  best  sources  at  my  command. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  they  will  be  found  exactly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  any  individual  community  or  school.  They  are  of- 
fered only  as  a  sort  of  general  thesaurus,  from  which  each  District 
can  select  to  suit  its  own  needs.  The  chief  utility  hoped  for  is  in  the 
way  of  hints  and  suggestions  to  the  inexperienced. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  these  regulations  have  borne  the 
test  of  long  experience,  in  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  land.  Many 
of  them  I  have  myself  used,  with  the  best  results,  for  many  years. 

Among  the  authorities  consulted,  special  acknowledgement  is  due  to 
'The  Teachers'  Assistant',  by  Charles  Northend,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn. ;  an  excellent  treatise  recently  published.  I  have  also  made 
free  use  of  whatever  I  could  find,  suited  to  my  purpose,  in  the  pub- 
lished codes  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  etc. 

NEWTOX  BATEMAX,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

1.  Rules  derived  from  the  School  Law. —  1.  No  person  under  five  or  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  received  into  any  district  school  without  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Directors. 

2.  No  person,  under  twenty-one,  shall  attend  school  in  any  district  but  the  one 
in  which  he  resides  without  imtten  pcrmUxion  from  the  Directors  of  both  diMrids. 

3.  Schedules  shall  be  kept  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  and  promptly  returned 
to  the  Directors  for  their  examination  and  approval. 

4.  When  a  school  is  composed  of  pupils  from  ditFerent  districts,  townships,  or 
counties,  a  separate  schedule  shall  be  kept  for  each  district,  township,  or  county. 
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5.  Bfforc  anv  (enclicr  can  bo  lawfully  employed  by  the  Directors,  he  or  she 
must  exhibit  to  them  a  legal  certificate  of  qualifications,  from  the  School  Com- 
missioner of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  to  be  taught. 

6.  Teachers  whose  certificates  have  been  revoked  by  the  School  Commissioner 
shall  not  bn  entitled  to  publio  money  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  revocation. 

7.  The  Directors  may  dismiss  a  teacher  for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence, 
or  immorality. 

S.  The  Directors  may  prescribe  what  brandies  shall  be  taught,  and  may  sus- 
])end  or  expel  pupils  for  refractory  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct. 

II.  Ili'LKS  Governing  Tkachers. —  1.  All  the  teachers  are  required  to  be  in 
their  respective  school-rooms,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  the  session  to  begin.* 

2.  The  hours  of  study,  and  recitation  and  recreation,  shall  be  arranged  in  tab- 
ular form,  and  these  hours  shall  be  punctually  aud  strictly  observed. 

3.  The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  yards  and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school-houses  as  sliall  insure  their 
being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall  examine  them  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose ;  and  they  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any 
want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  on  their  premises. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventila- 
tion and  temperature  of  their  school-rooms.  A  regular  system  of  ventilation  shall 
be  practiced  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  by  which  the  air  in  all  the  school- 
rooms shall  be  effectually  changed  at  each  recess,  at  the  close  of  each  school  ses- 
sion, and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  breathing  of  im- 
pure air.  Whenever  windows  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  it  shall 
be  by  lowering  them  from  the  top ;  and  children  shall  in  no  ease  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  a  draught  of  cold  air.  The  temperature  of  the  rooms  should  at  no  time  be 
higher  than  65°  Fahrenheit. 

5.  Every  teacher  should  allow  a  recess,  each  half-day,  of  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  the  pupils  leave  their  seats  until  they  are  again  seated  ;  and  this  should 
be  given,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  the  expiration  of  one-half  of  each  school  session. 
No  pupil  shall  be  deprived  of  recess  except  when  he  has  previously  been  allowed 
to  go  out  or  is  suffering  penalty ;  nor  sliall  any  pupil  study  during  recess-time  un- 
less under  similar  circumstances. 

Xo  pupil  shall  be  detained  at  the  noon  recess,  and  a  pupil  detained  at  any  other 
recess  shall  be  allowed  to  go  out  immediately  thereafter. 

In  schools  for  small  children  there  may  be  more  frequent  recesses.  Some  al- 
low three  or  five  minutes'  recess,  within  doors,  after  recitation,  etc. 

6.  Teachers  shall  notify  Directors  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  procure  articles 
for  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  school-house,  or  to  employ  persons  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary fires  and  insure  the  cleanliness  of  the  building. 

7.  The  Principal  of  each  department  of  the  several  schools  shall  establish  spe- 
cial rules  for  securing  good  order  in  the  stairways  and  school-yards. 

8.  Teachers  may  inflict  punishment  by  detaining  a  pupil  after  school,  by  requir- 
ing a  pupil  to  stand  or  sit  in  some  specified  place,  or  by  whipping  with  a  switch 
or  strap;  but  no  blows  shall  be  inflicted  with  a  ruler  or  any  inflexible  substance, 
nor  with  a  hickory  rod,  rope,  knotted  cord,  or  stick ;  nor  shall  any  blows  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  head  of  a  pupil ;  nor  shall  any  punishment  be  inflicted  by  pulling 

*  The  time  may  be  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  sr,  fifteen  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 
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hair  or  ears,  slapping,  placing  in  painful  or  ridiculous  postures,  or  in  any  other 
wav  than  those  first  above  permitted. 

9.  Whenever  punishment  is  inflicted  by  detention  or  by  whipping,  the  teacher 
shall  keep  a  record  of  tlie  name  of  the  pupil  punished,  the  time  when  he  was  pun- 
ished, the  cause  of  punishment,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  punishment ; 
and  this  record  shall  be  kept  private  and  exhibited  to  the  school  officers  only,  at 
their  request.  If  possible,  all  but  the  teacher  and  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  room  in  which  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  during  such  punishment. 
Avoid  corporal  punishment  as  much  as  possible. 

10.  Teachers  may,  for  violent  insubordination  or  opposition  to  authority,  or  for 
flagrant  offenses,  temporarily  suspend  a  pupil  from  school,  and  require  him  to 
leave  the  premises;  but  all  such  suspensions  shall  be  temporary  only,  and  must 
be  reported  on  the  same  day  to  the  parents  or  guardian,  and  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  further  action,  and  shall  stand  good  until  action  of  the  Board  is  had. 

11.  Teachers  may  give,  in  each  quarter,  one  morning  half-holiday  and  one  af- 
ternoon half-holiday,  either  on  the  same  or  on  different  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  time  to  visit  other  schools  in  the  di.«trict  or  in  the  vicinitv. 

12.  Teachers  shall  keep  a  register  according  to  a  prescribed  method,  in  which 
they  ishall  record  the  names  of  the  parents  and  guardians,  the  names,  ages,  and 
the  time  of  entrance  of  the  scholars,  and  indicate  their  attendance  and  deport- 
ment ;  and  shall  make  such  a  report  al  the  close  of  each  term  as  the  Board  may 
require. 

13.  The  teacher  shall  send  a  monthly  report  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each 
pupil,  showing  the  averages  of  the  pupil  in  attendance,  scholarship,  and  deport- 
ment ;  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  returned  to  the  teacher. 

14.  In  case  of  tardiness  or  absence,  teachers  shall  require  pupils  to  bring  or 
send  an  excuse,  in  writing,  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  assigning  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  such  tardiness  or  absence. 

15.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  at  recess,  or  at  any  other  time 
before  the  regular  hours  of  closing  school,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  any  mu- 
sic, dancing,  writing,  or  other  lessons,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  except 
that  of  sickness  or  some  urgent  necessity. 

Sickness  of  the  pupil,  or  in  the  family,  or  some  pressing  emergency,  shall  be  the 
only  legitimate  excuse  for  absence  ;  and  in  default  of  such  excuse,  the  readmis- 
sion  of  the  pupil  shall  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Directors. 

16.  No  holidays  shall  be  given  in  school  except  those  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors ;  nor  shall  any  teacher  dismiss  his  school  before  the  regular  hour,  except 
for  accidents  or  emergencies  which  render  the  room  untenable  for  the  time,  or  on 
account  of  sickness. 

17.  Teachers  shall  not  appropriate  to  themselves  in  the  school,  or  within  the 
hours  thereto  belonging,  any  portion  of  time  for  their  own  reading,  writing,  or 
business ;  nor  shall  they  engage  in  any  other  business  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  will  interfere  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

18.  Teachers  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  teaching  or  give  private  lessons  be- 
fore 6  o'clock  P.M..  Saturdays  excepted. 

19.  Xo  teacher  shall  absent  himself  from  school  during  school-hours,  except  on 
account  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  necessity. 

20.  No  teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  resign,  during  the  term  for  which  he  or 
she  was  appointed,  without  consent  of  the  Board  and  at  least  two  weeks'  notice. 

19 
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Any  tcachor  doing  so  shall  be  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  two  weeks'  salan-,  at  the 
option  of  tlic  Directors. 

21.  No  teacher  shall  allow  any  advertisements  to  bo  distributed  or  posted  in 
the  school-house  or  on  its  premises;  nor  shall  any  person  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  school  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  any  book  or  apparatus  or  other  article  for 
sale  to  the  teachers  or  pupils. 

22.  Teachers  shall  not  sell  books  and  stationery  to  pupils,  nor  shall  they  allow 
any  contribution  or  subscription  to  be  raised  in  school :  provkled,  that  this  restric- 
tion shall  not  be  held  to  prohibit  teachers  from  encouraging  their  pupils  in  appro- 
priate ways  to  subscribe  for  juvenile  or  educational  periodicals. 

23.  When  a  teacher  assigns  lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school-hours,  he  must 
have  due  regard  to  the  age,  health  and  proficiency  of  the  pupil. 

24.  Teachers  aliall  not  vary  from  the  usual  order  of  school  exercises  on  account 
of  visitors. 

25.  Teachers  shall  not  award  any  medals  or  other  prizes  to  the  pupils  under 
their  charge,  unless  specially  authorized  by  the  Board. 

26.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or 
coming  from  a  family  where  any  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be  received  or  con- 
tinued in  the  connnon  schools. 

27.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  see  that  the  windows  of  his  school- 
room are  carefully  closed,  that  the  fire,  if  any,  is  in  a  perfectly  safe  condition,  and 
that  the  outside  door  of  his  room  is  locked,  at  the  close  of  each  day. 

28.  Any  child  that  comes  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given 
to  the  cleanliness  of  his  person  or  dress,  or  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  shall  be 
sent  home,  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  school-room. 

29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  of  the  schook  to  read  to  the  pupils  of 
their  respective  departments,  from  time  to  time,  so  much  of  the  school  regulations 
as  applies  to  them,  that  they  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rules  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Advisory  Sur/f/esiioiis/-^ —  1.  From  your  earliest  intercourse  with  your  pupils,  in- 
culcate the  necessity  of  prompt,  cheerful  and  exact  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness ;  and  let  your  pupils  understand  that  you 
mean  exactly  what  you  say. 

3.  Never  promise  any  thing  unless  you  are  quite  sure  you  can  give,  or  do,  what 
you  promise. 

4.  Never  threaten  a  definite  punishment  for  an  anticipated  offense. 

6.  Study  the  dispositions  of  your  pupils,  and  adapt  your  modes  of  discipline  to 
the  same. 

6.  Never  be  late  at  school. 

I.  Be  courteous  in  action  and  expression. 

8.  Never  tell  a  pupil  to  do  any  thing  unless  you  are  sure  he  knows  how  it  is  to 
be  done;  or,  show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  then  see  that  he  does  it. 

9.  Always  punish  a  pupil  for  willful  disobedience;  but  never  punish  unduly,  or 
in  anger ;  and  in  no  case  give  a  blow  on  the  head. 

10.  Never  let  your  pupils  see  that  they  can  vex  you,  or  make  you  lose  your  self- 
control. 

II.  If  pupils  are  under  the  influence  of  an  angry  or  petulant  spirit,  wait  till  they 
are  calm,  and  then  reason  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

*  ¥rom  Northend's  Teacher's  Assistant. 
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12.  Never  yield  any  thing  to  a  pupil  becau?e  he  looks  angry,  or  attempts  to 
move  you  by  threats  and  tears.     Deal  mercifully,  but  justly,  too. 

13.  A  little  present  punishment,  when  the  occasion  arises,  is  more  effectual  than 
the  threatening  of  a  greater  puui.shnient  should  the  fault  be  renewed. 

14.  Never  allow  pupils  to  do  at  one  time  what  you  have  forbidden,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  at  another. 

15.  Teach  the  young  that  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

16.  Never  allow  tale-bearing. 

17.  If  a  pupil  abuses  your  confidence,  make  him,  for  a  time,  feel  the  want  of  it. 
IS.  Never  allude  to  former  errors  when  real  sorrow  has  been  evinced  for  hav- 
ing committed  them. 

19.  Encourage,  in  every  suitable  way,  a  spirit  of  diligence,  obedience,  perse- 
verance, kindness,  forbearance,  honesty,  truthfulness,  purity,  and  courteousness. 

20.  Never  speak  in  a  scolding,  fretful  manner,  but  use  tones  of  gentlenesB. 
Some  teachers  defeat  their  object  by  using  harsh  and  boisterous  tones. 

21.  Be  consistent  in  your  requirements  and  uniform  in  your  practice. 

22.  Set  a  good  example  in  all  things.  Constantly  aim  at  thoroughness  in  teaching. 

23.  Inculcate  habits  of  neatness. 

24.  In  conduct  be  what  you  wish  your  pupils  to  become ;  avoid  what  you  wish 
them  to  avoid. 

III.  RcLES  GovERXiXG  PcpiLS.  —  1.  No  pupil  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
school  unless  furnished  with  the  books  and  utensils  required  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
partment to  which  he  belongs. 

2.  Pupils  shall  not  bring  to  school,  for  the  purpose  of  perusal,  any  papers,  peri- 
odicals, novels,  or  other  books,  having  no  connection  with  their  school  exercises. 

3.  Scholar  must  not  appear  in  or  about  the  yard  earlier  than  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  school,  except  by  permission  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  nor 
remain  in  the  yard,  for  play  or  any  other  purpose,  after  school,  either  morning  or 
evening,  but  shall  leave  the  premises  immediately. 

4.  Scholars  shall  be  prompt  and  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  in  case  of 
absence  or  tardiness  shall  present  a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian 
to  their  teacher;  and  all  lessons  omitted  on  account  of  absence  or  tardiness  shall 
be  made  up,  unless  there  are  suflScient  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

5.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  yard  at  recess  without  permission 
from  the  teacher. 

6.  Every  pupil  who  shall,  accidentally  or  othericise,  injure  any  school  property, 
fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  part  thereof,  or  break  any  win- 
dow-glass, or  injure  or  destroy  any  instrument,  apparatus,  or  furniture,  belonging 
to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  full  for  all  the  damage  he  has  done. 

7.  Anv  pupil  who  shall  call  out  to,  hoot  at,  throw  any  missile  at,  or  in  any  oth- 
er manner  molest  or  annoy,  any  person  in  the  street,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  offense,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

S.  Pupils  shall  not  sit  or  stand  upon  the  fences  in  front  of  the  school-house  at 
any  time. 

9.  Any  pupil  who  shall  absent  himself  from  any  regular  examination  of  the 
school  which  he  attends,  witliout  rendering  a  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  principal, 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  school ;  and  the  princii)al  shall  immediately  report  the 
case  to  the  parent  of  the  pupil,  and  also  to  the  Directors  for  their  action  thereon. 

10.  Scholars  wishing  to  leave  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  term  should 
signify  the  same  to  the  teacher,  and  secure  au  honorable  dismissiou ;   aud  any 
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scholar  who  sliall  be  ubsoiit  more  than  a  week  without  notifviug  tho  teacher  shall 
forfeit  all  elaini  to  his  desk  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  term. 

IL  Caps,  bonnets,  and  all  outer  garments,  must  be  placed  on  tlie  hook  assigned 
to  each  pupil,  innnediately  on  entering  school. 

Advisor}/  Suggestions* — L  On  entering  the  school,  pass  as  quietly  as  possible 
to  your  seat,  taking  care  to  close  the  door  gently,  and  avoid  making  unnecessary 
noises  with  the  feet  in  crossing  the  room. 

2.  Take  out  books,  slate,  etc.,  from  your  desk  with  care,  and  lay  them  down  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  heard.  Avoid  making  a  rustling  noise  with  papers, 
or  noisily  turning  over  leaves  of  book.^.  Never  let  the  niarking  of  a  pencil  on 
your  slate  be  heard. 

3.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  quiet  while  engaged  in  study;  or,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  move  them,  do  it  without  noise. 

4.  In  passing  to  and  from  recitations,  observe  whether  you  are  moving  quietly. 
Take  special  care  if  you  wear  thick  shoes  or  boots,  or  if  they  are  made  of  squeak- 
ing leather. 

5.  Avoid  the  awkward  and  annoying  habit  of  making  a  noi.se  with  the  lips  while 
studying. 

6.  Scuffling,  striking,  pushing,  or  rudeness  of  any  kind,  should  never  be  prac- 
ticed at  all  within  the  school-building. 

7.  Let  your  shoes  or  boots  be  cleaned  at  the  door-steps;  always  use  the  mat, 
if  wet,  muddy,  or  dirty. 

8.  Never  suffer  the  floor  under  your  desk,  or  the  aisles  around  it,  to  be  covered 
by  papers,  or  any  thing  else  dropped  on  it. 

9.  Avoid  spitting  on  the  floor;  it  is  a  vulgar,  filthy  habit. 

10.  For  cleaning  your  slate  you  should  provide  yourself  with  a  piece  of  sponge, 
and  should  moisten  it  with  clean  water  before  school  opens,  or  at  recess. 

11.  Marking  or  writing  on  the  desks,  walls,  or  any  part  of  the  building  or 
Bchool-premiscs,  with  pencil,  chalk,  or  other  articles,  manifests  a  bad  taste,  or  a 
vicious  disposition  to  deface  and  destroy  property.  None  but  a  vicious,  reckless, 
or  thoughtless  person  will  do  it. 

12.  Knives  should  never  be  used  in  cutting  any  thing  on  a  desk. 

13.  Particular  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  spilling  ink  anywhere  in  the 
school-building. 

14.  Let  your  books,  etc.,  be  always  arranged  in  a  neat  and  convenient  order  in 
your  desk  and  upon  it. 

15.  After  using  brooms,  dust-brushes,  etc.,  always  return  them  to  their  places. 

16.  Be  ambitious  to  have  every  part  of  our  school  in  so  neat  and  orderly  a  con- 
dition that  visitors  may  be  favorably   impressed  with  this  trait  of  our  character. 

17.  Never  meddle  with  the  desk  or  property  of  another  scholar  without  liberty. 

18.  Boys  should  never  wear  hats  or  caps  in  the  school-room. 

19.  Always  be  in  your  own  place,  and  busy  about  your  own  duties. 

IV.  MiscKLLANKous  Rules.  —  1.  The  hours  of  tuition  and  study,  from  the  first 
day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  September,  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  a.m.  to  12 
o'clock  M.,  with  fifteen  minutes'  recess,  and  from  2  to  5  o'clock  p.m.,  with  fifteen 
minutes'  recess  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  9  o'clock  a..\i.  to  12  o'clock 
M.,  and  from  1^  to  4J-  o'clock  p..m.,  with  fifteen  minutes'  recess. 

•  From  Northcnd's  Teacher's  Assistant. 
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'1.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  in  all  the  public  schools  shall  be 
such,  and  sucli  only,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board. 

3.  The  holidays  shall  be  every  Saturday,  Christmas  to  New  Year's  Day  inclusive, 
and  all  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days  authorized  by  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments. 

4.  No  teacher  or  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form  during 
school-hours. 

5.  Proprietors  or  agents  of  public  e.xhibitions,  desiring  the  attendance  of  pupils 
from  the  public  schools,  arc  prohibited  from  causing  said  exhibitions  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  schools  without  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  All  sweeping,  dusting,  and  cleansing  school-houses,  shall  be  done  out  of  school- 
hours. 

I.  In  all  cases  where  the  conduct  and  habits  of  a  pupil  are  found  injurious  to 
associates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Direct- 
ors for  their  action. 

8.  The  school-buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  accommodation  of  the  public  schools,  ex- 
cept by  special  vote  of  the  Board. 

9.  For  violent  and  repeated  opposition  to  the  authority  of  any  teacher  of  the 
school,  the  principal  may  exclude  a  pupil  from  the  school,  and  immediatelv  noti- 
fy the  parent  or  guardian,  and  Directors,  of  the  cause.  Such  pupil,  by  proper  ex- 
pression of  regret  to  his  or  her  teacher,  and  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  amend- 
ment, may,  by  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  be  reinstated  in  the  school. 

10.  The  teachers  arc  expected,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general  in- 
spection over  their  pupils  while  going  to  and  from  school. 

II.  The  morning  exercises  may  commence  with  reading  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture in  each  room  by  the  teacher;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  chanted  by  the 
teacher  and  children  in  concert. 

12.  Any  parent  or  guardian,  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  this  school,  may  make  application  for  redress  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors ;  but  all  are  especially  requested  not  to  embarrass  teachers  by  stating  to 
them  such  grievances  at  the  school-room,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  scholars. 

13.  No  scholar  who  shall  leave  the  school,  or  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  for  a 
suppo.=;ed  grievance  of  this  kind,  without  consulting  the  Directors,  shall  be  per- 
mitted again  to  enter  school  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

14.  No  pupil  under  censure  in  another  District  shall  be  received  into  any 
school  in  this  District  until  such  censure  be  removed.  No  suspended  pupil  shall 
be  reinstated  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 


Education  is  a  companion  which  no  misfortune  can  depress,  no 
clime  destroy,  no  enemy  alienate,  no  despotism  enslave ;  at  home  a 
friend,  abroad  an  introduction  j  in  solitude  a  solace,  in  society  an  or- 
nament :  it  chastens  vice,  it  guides  virtue,  it  gives  at  once  a  grace 
and  government  to  genius.  Puilupb. 

Those  who  attempt  nothing  of  themselves  think  every  thing  easily 
performed. 
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"  FAcrNG  Facts.'" — One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  can  claim  our 
attention  is  that  of  reviewing  our  work  and  judging  of  its  value  in  the 
light  of  experience.  Self-judgment  is  proverbially  difficult ;  and  judg- 
ing our  work  is  very  much  like  judging  ourselves  :  if  we  approve  our 
work  we  are  apt  to  approve  ourselves ;  if  we  condemn  our  work  we  are 
impelled  to  condemn  ourselves.  Sooner  or  later  we  must,  however,  do 
this  very  thing.  The  stern  logic  of  nature  and  fact  pleads  at  every 
bar,  and  will  finally  be  heard  and  win  its  cause. 

What  are  the  results  of  our  educational  systems,  and  of  the  teaching 
that  is  done  by  them?  This  is  the  great  question.  Have  we  failed? 
Do  we  fail,  day  by  day  ?  To  what  degree  have  we  succeeded  and  do 
we  succeed  ?  The  article  which  we  publish  this  month  from  the  3Ias- 
sachusctfs  Teacher  should  set  us  all  to  thinking.  Let  us  look  over  our 
own  experience  as  teachers,  after  thoughtfully  reading  the  article,  and 
see  what  facts  we  must  face.  Some  will  think  that  the  writer  over- 
states the  side  of  the  question  which  he  presents ;  others,  that  he  un- 
derstates it :  each  will  judge  from  his  own  observation.  The  facts 
postulated  are  in  some  degree  manifest  every  where.  We  noticed  in 
the  Farmers'  Advocate,  (Chicago)  Jan.  14,  1860,  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"  Any  system  which,  like  that  of  our  common  schools,  even  in  their  best  sam- 
ples and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  sends  out  at  the  end  of  their  school- 
life  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  have  attended  them  still  destitute  of  any 
thing  lil^e  genuine  intellectual  life  and  activity,  of  any  inward  love  of  thought  and 
knowledge  for  their  own  sakes,  of  any  self-originating  and  self-sustained  power  of 
reflection  and  investigation  concerning  the  objects  and  changes  that  daily  address 
their  senses, —  any  system  that  stops  at  results  like  these,  no  matter  what  its  aids, 
its  claims  from  age  and  authority,  its  expense,  and  sacrifice  of  money,  care,  and 
thought,  is  still,  palpably,  a  gigantic  failure  !" 

The  communication  was  dated  at  Galesburg,  and  signed  '  Teacher '. 
The  writer  was  urging  that  we  must  expect  improvements  in  educa- 
tion. That  we  believe,  and  work  in  hope.  But  it  is  certain  that  part 
of  the  result  stated  by  cur  Galesburg  friend  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
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quality  of  the  brains  subjected  to  the  h\bor  of  the  teacher.  Coleridge 
quotes  Machiavel  as  saying,  "  There  are  brains  of  three  sorts  :  the  first 
understands  of  itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown  to 
it  by  others;  but  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself  nor  under- 
stands what  is  shown  by  others."  Let  us  not  hold  education  respons- 
ible for  failure  to  create  life  and  power.  But  there  is  reason  enough 
for  much  depreciation  of  our  educational  systems  when  we  judge  them 
by  their  results.  We  find  many  smart  children  in  the  schools  :  what 
becomes  of  them  ?  and  wh}'  is  it  that  those  who  are  smartest  in  schools 
are  not  the  leaders  in  active  life  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  schools,  or  of 
active  life  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  schools  are  not  yet  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind  and  the  demands  of  practical  life  ? 

In  studying  the  subject  we  should  review  our  own  experience  as 
pupils,  as  well  as  our  experience  as  teachers.  We  have  been  ourselves 
the  subjects  of  educational  experiments,  and  may  find  some  clew  to 
lead  us  toward  the  solution  of  our  questions  if  w^c  study  the  relation 
of  our  pupilage  to  our  present  life. 

The  Matter. — The  amount  of  matter  from  Mr.  Batcman  in  this  number  ex- 
cludes some  other  articles  which  we  had  expected  to  present,  and  lessens  our 
Table  somewhat.  But  we  do  not  begrudge  the,  space  given  to  matter  so  import- 
ant and  interesting  to  so  many  of  our  readers.  The  'Rules  and  Regulations'  will 
be  found  wortliy  of  especial  study  by  most  tcaclicrs  out  of  cities,  and  the  advisory 
portion  of  them  is  good  every  where. 

Is,  ou  Are.  —  A  correspondent  refers  us  for  answer  to  the  Grammatical  Query 
of  February  (p.  71)  to  Goold  Brown's  extensive  discussion  of  the  question  in  the 
Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  Observations  on  Rule  XV.  Brown  says  that 
a?-e  is  the  proper  word.  We  hope  to  have  soon  opportunity  to  examine  this  mat- 
ter in  the  pages  of  the  Teacher. 

Arndt. — Moritz  Arndt,  'poet,  scholar,  statesman,  and  patriot',  died  at  Bonn, 
Feb.  29,  aged  90.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  German  song  '  Where  is  the 
German's  Father-land  V ' 

Goodrich.  —  American  scholarship  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of 
Rev.  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  He  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  Oct.  23,  1790,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  of  paralysis,  Feb.  25, 
1860.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  ISIO ;  he  became  tutor  there  in  1812 :  at  the  request 
of  Pres.  Duight,  he  prepared  in  1814  a  Greek  Grammar,  and  about  1832  he  issued 
Greek  Lessons  and  Latin  Lessons.  In  1810-17  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.  In  the  latter  year,  when  Dr.  Day  became  President  of  Yale,  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  elected  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
performed  in  part  until  liis  death.  In  1820  he  was  elected  President  of  William.s 
College,  but  declined  the  office.     In  1839  he  became  Prof,  of  Pastoral  Theology 
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in  tlic  Yale  Tlicological  School.  From  1829  to  1839  he  was  Editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Christian  Spectator.  In  1852  he  published  hi.s  'Select  British  Eloquence', 
embracing  the  best  speeches  (entire)  of  the  most  eminent  Orators  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  last  two  centuries,  with  sketches  of  their  lives,  an  estimate  of  their  gcn- 
iu.«,  and  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  (8vo.  pp.  947.)  It  comprises  the  sub- 
stance of  Dr.  G.'s  lectures  on  the  great  English  Orators,  and  is  highly  commended 
by  the  best  judges. 

Prof  Goodrich's  name  is  probably  most  widely  known  from  his  connection 
with  the  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Webster,  of  whom  he  was  a  son-in-law.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  Webster's  Quarto  in  1828,  Prof  G.  superintended  the  royal- 
octavo  abridgment  of  the  same,  whicli  has  had  a  great  circulation.  In  1846 
and  "7  he  prepared  revised  editions  both  of  the  octavo  and  quarto  Dictionaries; 
his  edition  of  the  quarto  is  the  work  so  extensively  used  and  known  as  Webster's 
Unabridged :  much  of  its  excellence  and  of  its  popularity  must  be  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Goodrich.  In  1836  he  edited  a  royal-octavo  edition  of  Webster,  with  much  ad- 
ditional matter :  the  same  year  he  prepared  the  University  Edition  of  Webster ; 
and  in  1859  was  issued  under  his  editorship  the  recent  'Pictorial  Edition'  of 
Webster,  with  Synonyms  etc. 

As  an  instructor,  a  minister,  and  a  man.  Dr.  Goodrich  was  conspicuous  for  ex- 
cellence of  character  as  well  as  eminent  ability. 

PRorDFiT. — Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Union 
College,  died  Feb.  11th. 

Napier.  —  English  papers  announce  the  death  of  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian 
and  soldier.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen, with  Sir  John  Jloore  iri  Spain,  and  with  Wellington  in  the  same  coun- 
try. His  best-known  work  is  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  Wai\  In  the  studies 
necessary  to  its  preparation,  examination  of  papers,  etc.,  Mrs.  Napier  rendered  him 
great  assistance.  Born  at  Castleton,  Ireland,  1785:  died  at  London,  Feb.  12th, 
1860. 

Salomon. —  Died  in  New  York,  Feb.  11th,  1860,  aged  65,  John  C.  F.  Salo- 
mon, a  practical  chemist  of  eminence.     He  was  a  native  of  Prussia. 

Gray. — Prof.  Alonzo  Gray  died  at  Brookl}-n,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  aged  52.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1834,  studied  Theology  at  Andover;  soon  he  began 
teaching,  and  succeeded  so  that  he  remained  a  teacher  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  two  volumes  on  Chemistry  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  while  in  the  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover.  He  next  became  Professor  of  Material  Science  and  Math- 
ematics at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  twelve  years  ago  went  to  Brooklyn.  He  next  wrote 
a  work  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Eight  years  ago  he  opened  the  '  Brooklyn-Hights 
Seminary',  which  has  had  a  high  reputation.  With  Prof.  Adams  of  Amherst,  he 
has  written  a  work  on  Geology. 

Irving  Buildings,  New  York.  —  A  new  building  on  Broadway  (594  and  596), 
above  the  Metropolitan,  has  this  title,  and  is  to  be  occupied  by  those  connected 
with  art  and  literature.  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Norton,  agent  for  Libraries  and  for  book- 
purchasers  generally,  occupies  the  second  floor :  visitors  will  find  in  his  rooms 
rare  old  books,  pictures,  coins,  and   autographs.     Messrs.   Smith,  Woodman  and 
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Co.,  of  the  Teachers'  Agency,  have  secured  rooms  there,  and  propose  to  establish 
a  reading-room  for  teachers,  furnished  with  the  educational  journals  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world.  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  secm-ed  one  of  the 
stores ;  and  the  others  are  to  be  occupied  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  by  branches  of 
business  similar  or  related  to  those  above  named. 

Webster's  Pictorial  Dictionary  in  South  America.  —  The  Merriams  have  just 
received  an  application  from  the  '  director  of  the  collegiate  institution  at  Nova 
Friburgo ',  Rio  Janeiro,  for  twenty  sets  of  their  '  Pictorial  illustrations  only '.  The 
illustrations  are  never  sold  separately  from  the  body  of  the  work,  but  this  applica- 
tion indicates  a  high  appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  utility.      Springfield  Repub. 

Prof.  "Wilder  has  been  delivering  his  lectures  on  Geology  at  Jacksonville, 
Quincy,  and  other  points  in  the  State.  By  letter  from  Quincy  and  by  the  columns 
of  the  Jacksonville  Journal^  we  are  informed  that  he  has  given  pleasure  to  his  au- 
diences and  won  reputation  in  both  places. 

Iowa  School-Funds. —  The  newspapers  report  that  Dr.  James  D.  Eads,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  loaned  illegally,  and  without  sufficient  se- 
curity, SI. 50,000  of  the  school-funds  of  Iowa,  and  that  it  can  not  be  collected  either 
of  the  borrowers  or  on  the  official  bond  ;  the  State  therefore  loses  it  all. 

Striking  Children  on  the  Head.  —  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  says  "  Never  strike  a 
child  on  the  head:  Providence  has  supplied  other  and  more  appropriate  places 
for  punishment.  "  Teachers  and  parents,  please  take  notice.  Though  the  head  af- 
fords room  for  a  capital  hit,  it  is  not  human  to  hit  one  there  ;  and  as  to  other 
places,  the  very  suggestion  calls  up  memories  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  —  shoes,  shin- 
gles, and  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  the  latter  mode  it  was  some  satisfaction  that  it 
hurt  the  hand  that  hurt  us.  Whether  Providence  made  any  place  on  purpose  to 
be  struck  is  the  question.  Aurora  Beacon. 

Nutting  on  Language. —  The  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  is  giving,  from 
time  to  time,  articles  on  language  by  Prof.  R.  Nutting,  sen.,  which  are  valuable  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  think  beyond  text-books  on  that  subject.  The  December 
number  presents  thoughts  on  the  effect  of  rhetorical  constructions.  He  cites  as 
grammatical  absurdities  the  doctrine  of  some  grammarians  who  decline  the  verb 
thus:  I  am,  you  are,  he  is,  etc. ;  and  of  the  vast  majority  of  others  who  get  up  an 
imbroglio  of  moods,  voices,  etc. 

Aluminium. —  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  says  that  alumin- 
ium is  coming  into  use  there  with  much  favor.  Thimbles,  bracelets,  and  petty 
articles,  made  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops.  It  is  even  proposed  to  make  of 
it  cast  cannon,  which  will  be  nearly  as  light  as  wood  and  as  strong  and  lasting  as 
bronze.  A  horseman's  cap  made  of  it  turned  a  pistol-ball  when  a  copper  cap 
would  have  been  pierced. 

A  Schoolmaster's  Difficulty. —  A  country  dominie  had  a  hundred  boys  and 
no  assistant.  "  I  wonder  how  you  manage  them,"  said  a  friend,  "  without  help." 
"Ah,"  was  the  answer,  "I  could  manage  the  hundred  boys  well  enough:  it 's  the 
two  hundred  parents  that  trouble  me ;  there  's  no  managing  them."  Exch. 
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The  ORnt.vAL  Shakspeap.j:.  —  Mr.  Booth  [an  English  publisher]  announces  a 
publication  of  much  importance,  being  a  reprint  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
epeare  publislicd  in  1623.  If  executed  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  Mr  Booth  will 
have  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  all  Shakspearian  scholars.    Publishers'  Circular. 

Hopping  Oysters.  —  Since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  book  on  'The  Origin  of 
Species',  which  sustains  the  theory  of  progressive  development,  it  has  become  a 
question  whether  frogs  are  any  thing  more  than  hopping  oysters  on  their  travels 
toward  a  more  advanced  state  of  existence.  Century. 

A  Free  College.  — The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  are  said  to  be  considering 
the  expediency  of  throwing  it  open,  without  restriction,  to  the  free  admission  of 
students  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Columbia  College  possesses 
means  sufficiently  ample  to  carry  out  this  liberal  project.  N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

Against  Monotony.  —  The  late  Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander  wrote  a  great  deal,  and 
varied  the  monotony  of  the  slavery  of  the  pen  by  altering  the  penmanship. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  says  that  some  drafts  of  his  Commentary  were  even  written  in 
a  circle,  over  huge  sheets  of  paper  !  He  once  said  that,  to  avoid  the  tedium  of  the 
recitation-room,  he  never  taught  two  consecutive  classes  by  the  same  methods  en- 
tirely, nor  did  he  call  the  roll  two  days  exactly  alike.  n.  Y.  Tribune. 

Skimpole. —  A  report  having  obtained  circulation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  original  of  Harold  Skimpole  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House, 
Mr.  Dickens  indignantly  denies  it;  but  he  says  that  a  certain  gayety  in  the  con- 
versation of  his  friend  was  exactly  such  a  quality  as  he  wished  to  depict  in  Skim- 
pole, and  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  too  great  likeness. 

German  Universities.  — An  American  Student  at  Berlin,  writing  to  the  Inde- 
pendent, says,  "  After  a  nine-months'  pretty  close  acquaintance  with  the  Universi- 
ties of  Germany,  I  should  not  counsel  any  young  man  who  can  enjoy  the  best 
collegiate  instruction  at  home  — such  as  Amherst,  or  Union,  or  Dartmouth  —  to 
come  abroad ;  for  such  is  the  faulty  elocution  of  nearly  all  the  professors  in  these 
German  Universities  that  it  is  a  slow  and  painful  process  to  follow  them  with  un- 
derstanding ;  and  then,  again,  the  whole  method  of  giving  ^Icaming^  instead  of 
daily  working  digestible /aete,  which  strengthen  a  man  and  make  him  of  use  to 
the  world,  is  so  untrue  to  the  genius  of  America  that  I  am  convinced  that,  much 
as  travel  does  to  enlarge  character  and  help  a  man's  power,  little  is  gained  in  the 
show  and  method  of  a  German  University.  "  Independent,  March  15, 1860. 

Teaching  Cookery. —  The-Upper  Canada  Journal  of  Education  quotes  from  an 
Irish  paper  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  instruct  girls  in  the  science  and  art  of  do- 
mestic cookery  at  some  schools,  which  has  proved  successful  and  useful.  We 
think  that  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  into  our  American  schools  such  a  book 
as  Youmans's  Hand-book  of  Household  Science,  if  it  should  drive  out  much  that 
already  has  a  place  there.  It  is  a  book  for  both  sexes,  and  will  do  much  to  make 
healthy  and  happy  homes  hereafter. 
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pRONCNCiATioN  OF  Grkkk. —  Thc  3fass.  Teacher  for  Dec.  gave  an  article  on  this 
subject,  urging  tliat  uniformitv  in  all  countries  can  not  be  obtained,  and  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  displacing  the  Erasmian  or  common  pronunciation  of  this 
country  and  England,  and  substituiing  the  Rcuchlinian  or  Modern-Greek  style. 

Short  Notes. —  Astronomers  say  that  the  great  comet  of  1556  may  be  expected 
this  year. . .  .For  the  first  time  in  centuries,  Protestant  schools  are  opened  in  Tus- 
cany. . .  .Liebig  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Mu- 
nich. . .  .Herr  Castendyk,  a  German  traveler,  is  starting  to  explore  Western  Africa 
near  Monrovia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Geographical  Society. . .  .Mrs. 
Butler,  at  a  dramatic  reading  oi'  Hamlet  in  Boston,  lately,  announced  it  as  her  last 
appearance  before  the  public.  . .  .The  last  annual  report  of  the  Louisiana  Deaf-Mute 
Asylum  was  printed  entirely  by  the  pupils,  who  much  enjoy  the  new  employment. 
. . .  .Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,  which  many  have  supposed  to  be  a  failure  because 
it  could  not  be  used  to  propel  vessels,  is  much  used  in  situations  where  a  small 
steam-engine  is  generally  called  for:  it  is  safe,  economical,  and  easily  managed. 

Oahu  College,  Sandwich  Islands,  has  been  favored  with  $1000  from  each  of 

three  gentlemen  named  Williams,  in  Connecticut. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Peabodv 
of  Portsmouth,  has  been  nominated  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Huntington. ..  .The  Williams-College  Natural-Hisiory  Society  pro- 
pose an  expedition  by  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Greenland  as  fav  as  Disco 
Island,  for  the  study  of  natural  history  and  to  make  collections.  . .  .The  Boston 
Traveller  says  thai  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Winship,  the  apostle  of  physical  culture,  lifted,  on 
Friday,  Feb.  24th,  with  his  hands,  1136  pounds;  and  that  he  was  confident  that 
within  twenty  days  he  could  lift  1200  pounds. . .  .The  proposition  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  to  appropriate  $3000  toward  furnishing  Worcester's  Diction- 
ary to  the  Public  Schools  was  negatived. 

Uncle  Solomon  on  '  Honxs '. —  In  a  certain  village  in  Illinois  the  people  have 
been  agitating  the  question  of  'license'  or  'no  license'  for  their  spring  election. 
In  their  temperance  meetings  they  have  the  orators  of  their  own  place,  not  trust- 
ing to  foreign  aid,  or  asking  any  lecturers  from  the  great  State  Alliance  (which, 
by  the  way,  does  not  furnish  lecturers  at  all  yet).  Here  is  an  abstract  of  a  tem- 
perance speech  there  delivered.  One  speaker  had  referred  to  the  '  good  old  Book '. 
'Uncle  Solomon'  arose  and  said,  "  There  is  a  story  in  that  good  old  book  which 
the  brother  did  not  have  time  to  tell.  I  read  there  that  when  a  man  had  an  ox 
that  would  hook,  and  would  n't  keep  him  up  after  he  was  warned,  he  must  be  held 
fo:*  the  damages.  I  believe  in  doin'  that  way  with  the  rumsellers.  If  they  will 
hook,  I  go  for  makin'  muleys  of  all  on  'em.  The  Lord  never  intended  man  should 
drink  rum ;  if  he  had  he  would  'a'  put  his  nose  t'  other  side  up,  so  's  't  he  could  n't 
smell  it.  He  's  put  the  nose  as  a  sentinel  to  the  mouth.  Rum  will  make  every 
nerve  in  your  body  weep  if  you  put  it  on  it.  If  you  do  n't  believe  it,  put  it  in  your 
eye.  If  I  knock  a  man  down  and  tell  him  I  'm  sorry  for  it,  may  be  he  '11  believe 
me  once  ;  but  if  I  knock  him  right  down  again  and  tell  him  I  'm  sorry,  will  he  be- 
lieve me  ?  How  much  of  this  knocking-down  do  we  have  right  here  in  this  town  ? 
We  want  to  drive  them  out  and  stop  the  sale.  We  can  lick  'em  just  as  sure  as 
they  are  to  be  licked.  We  want  to  drive  the  cussed  thing  out  of  town,  boot  it 
out,  and  get  rid  of  it     '  Know  you  're  right,  then  go  ahead,'  Davy  Crockett  Baid. 
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That 's  the  way  to  do  it.  I  'vc  voted  the  temperance  ticket  in  this  town  for  six 
years,  and  calculate  to  do  it  this  spring,  if  there  's  not  another  temperance  vote 
in  town.  If  you  a'  n't  agoin'  to  nominate  a  temperance  ticket,  so  that  I  can  vote 
with  the  rest  of  ye,  I  want  you  to  make  a  little  box  for  me  to  vote  in  all  by  my- 
self" A  temperance  ticket  was  nominated,  so  that  '  Uncle  Solomon'  will  not  have 
to  '  vote  in  a  little  box  all  by  himself.     AVe  like  his  pluck. 

"Mooi.iES." — We  find  another  item  on  'moolics'  in  a  report  of  a  sermon  in  the 
Sprlugjiiid  RqniUkan.  "Now,  brethren,  let  us  return,  and  lay  hold  of  the  horn 
of  our  salvation.  Salvation,  you  know,  has  a  great  many  horns,  enough  for  all 
mankind  to  lay  hold  of  For  instance,  there  is  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church, 
which  is  the  longest  and  the  strongest  horn.  Then  there  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  is  another  horn;  and  the  Congregational  horn;  and  the  close- 
communion  Baptist  horn;  and  the  Free-Will  horn  ;  and  the  Univcrsalist no, 

my  brethren,  the  Universalist  Church  a'  n't  no  horn  at  all,  they  are  '  moolies '." 

Some  Recent  Books. —  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy.  Chas.  Eliot  Norton. 
(Ticknor  &  Fields.  T5  cents.)  The  readers  of  the  Atlantic  have  had  a  foretaste 
of  the  book  in  the  articles  on  Italian  art  and  architecture  in  that  magazine  at  in- 
tervals from  its  commencement. . .  .Stories  from  Famous  Balkuk  :  for  Children. 
Grace  Greenwood.  Illustrations  by  Billings.  (Ticknor  &  Fields.  50  cents.). .. . 
Adventures  and  Observations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  By  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Thom- 
as, Chaplain  to  the  African  Squadron  in  1855-6-7.  A  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  west  coast,  islands,  etc.,  from  Morocco  to  Benguela.     (Derby  & 

Jackson.  $1.25.) Life  of  Dr.  Judson.  By  Dr.  Wayland.  (Sheldon  &  Co.  $1.25.) 

....  The  Marble  Faun  ;  or.  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
2  vols.,  16mo.  (Ticknor  &  Fields.  $1.50.)  A  new  work  from  Hawthorne  is  al- 
ways an  event  in  American  Literature An  Ancient  Geography,  Classical  and 

Sacred.     By  S.  Aug.  Mitchell.     Designed  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     Illustrated. 

(E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.     1^2mo,  pp.  340.     $1.00.) Cyclopedia  of  Lit- 

erary  and  Scientific  Anecdote  ;  illustrative  of  the  character,  habits  and  conversation 
of  men  of  letters  and  science.  Edited  by  Wm.  Keddie,  Sec'y  Philos.  Soc.  Glasgow. 
(FoUett,  Foster  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  $1.25.). . .  .An  Arctic  Boat-Journey  in  the 
Autumn  o/1854.  By  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  Surgeon  of  the  second  Grinnell  Expedition. 
(Brown  Tao-"'ard  &  Chase.  $1.25.). . .  .JEschylus,  ex  novissima  recensione  Frederici 
A.  Paley.  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane.  Harper 
&  Brothers  bave  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  in 
ISmo  volumes,  at  40  cents  a  volume,  of  which  series  the  above  are  the  first  two. 
The  standard  texts  are  selected,  the  lines  are  numbered,  and  indexes  of  priHcipal 
words  are  appended. 

Announcement. —  Brown  &  Taggard  announce  a  fine  edition  of  Carlyle's  Works, 
revised,  enlarged  and  annotated  by  the  author.  It  will  be  in  four  volumes,  with 
copious  index  and  new  portrait,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  printed  at  the  Riverside 
Press,  constituting  altogether  the  finest  edition  of  Carlyle  ever  issued. 

Changes. —  We  observe  the  following  recent  changes  in  book-publishing  firms. 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  have  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Wm.  Lee,  formerly  of 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  and  the  new  firm  is  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.     (See 
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advertisement.)     Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase  becomes  Brown  &  Taggard.  Hickling, 

Swan  &  Brewer,  publisiiers  of  the  new  Worcester  Quarto,  give -way  to  Swan, 
Brewer  &  Tileston.     Tliese  are  all  of  Boston. 
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Spelling -Matches.— We  are  glad  to  see  the  okl-feshioned  spelling-matches 
brought  up  again  as  an  occasional  exercise.  If  managed  properly,  with  as  much 
repression  as  possible  of  the  evil  spirit  of  contest  and  emulation,  they  may  excite 
an  interest  in  spelling  wjien  the  regular  methods  are  too  familiar  to  stir  the  pupils 
to  any  exertion.  In  the  Webster  School,  Quiucy,  lately,  a  match  in  two  depart- 
ments of  the  school  was  tried,  lasting  nearly  two-and-a-half  hours,  with  fifteen 
minutes'  intermission.  In  the  second  division  thirteen  bovs  and  eighteen  "iris 
tried  their  skill,  girls  again.st  boys;  three  boys  kept  the  floor  against  all  the  girls; 
George  Touzlain  became  victor  In  the  first  division  twenty-six  boys  stood  against 
twenty  girls:  at  first  the  girls  excelled,  for  some  time  keeping  twice  as  manv  of 
their  side  as  of  the  other  on  the  floor :  then  four  boys  maintained  their  ground  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  and  put  out  all  the  girls  but  four.  At  length  there  were  but 
two  on  a  side,  then  one  on  each,  and  finally  Haimah  Mahoney  stood  victor.  The 
words  which  spelled  down  the  leaders  are  not  given :  generally  they  are  not  the 
very  long  and  rare  words,  but  some  of  commoner  use. 

State-Fair  Premiums. —  The  next  Fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  commencing  Sept.  10,  and  continuing  through  the 
week.  Among  premiums  offered  is  one  for  a  common  school.  The  following  is 
the  resolution  in  regard  to  it  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Board  offer  for  the  Society,  as  a  special  premium,  a  Libra- 
ry, not  to  exceed  the  value  of  8-50,  for  the  be.st-regulated  and  best-conducted  com- 
mon school  in  this  State  ;  special  reference  to  be  had  to  its  adaptability  in  its  sys- 
tem of  instruction  to  the  wants  of  the  children  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  "to 
encouraging  and  elevating  the  character  of  industrial  pursuits  and  those  who  en- 
gage in  them." 

Views  vary  so  widely  as  to  the  '  adaptability  in  system  of  instruction',  there  is 
so  much  want  of  a  recognized  standard,  that  the  award  will,  if  noticed  at  all,  call 
forth  as  much  dissent  as  did  the  late  award  for  the  best  farm.  We  would  have 
been  glad,  in  the  present  condition  of  public  sentiment,  to  see  a  premium  offered 
on  a  basis  more  readily  and  uniformly  judged  of  by  every  educational  man.  A 
premium  for  the  best  attendance,  regarding  both  regularity  and  punctuality,  would 
have  presented  a  definite  point,  on  which  all  would  form  similar  judgment,  and 
where  figures,  not  opinions,  would  decide  the  question.  No  system  of  instruction 
is  adapted  to  usefulness  without  good  attendance. 

Stark  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  three-days  session,  at  Toulon,  during 
the  first  week  of  November  last.  This  was  the  most  interesting,  profitable,  nu- 
merously attended,  and  successful  Institute  ever  convened  in  the  county.     Rev.  K. 
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C.  Dunn,  School  Commissioner,  was  reelected  President;  Rev.  A.  J.  Wright,  V. 
President;  and  0.  White,  one  of  tlie  editors  of  the  Star/c  Count;/  Keus,  Secretary. 

The  discussions  and  recitations  were  .spicy  and  brief.  On  Tiiursday  evening  B. 
F.  Tavlor,  Esq ,  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  very  ablc^  and  interesting  address  to  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  Court-IIouse.  On  Friday  evening  the  President  gave  a 
lecture',  and  this  was  followed  by  Prize  Reading.s  and  Essays.  The  most  intense 
interest  was  excited  by  the  reading  (for  a  prize)  of  '  The  Spider  and  the  Fly '.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Gill,  a  teacher  in  Toulon,  was  the  successful  competitor.  The  prize  for  the 
best  essay  was  awarded  to  Miss  11.  E.  Rogers,  of  Valley  Township,  near  Lawn 
Ridge. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dunn  for  their  lectures;  and  to  Mr. 
0.  H.  Britt,  of  Chillicotlie,  for  his  valuable  assistance. 

No  leader  was  employed,  the  teachers  preferring  to  conduct  their  own  exercises. 

Mercer  Cou.nty  Teachers'  Association.  —  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain 
which  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  2-'d  inst.  [February],  tliere  was  no  meeting  of 
the  teachers  during  the  day,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments; but  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  most  of  the  teacliers  near  Millersburg,  and 
a  few  true-hearted  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  county,  in  all  about  twenty  in 
number,  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Millersburg.  President  Shedd  being  ab- 
sent, Vice-President  Atwater  presided  during  the  session.  W.  Miller  was  elected 
Secretary /vro  tern. 

The  Institute  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage.  A  drill  in  the  fol- 
lowing exercises  occupied  the  day:  Reading,  C.  T.  Chase,  of  Chicago,  leader; 
Mental  Arithmetic,  John  M.  Miller  leader;  Grammar,  J.  E.  Harroun  leader. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Chase  made  some  remarks  advocating  longer  sessions  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  discussed  the  propriety  of  asking  public  aid  in  conduct- 
ing the  same.  Mr.  Poage  followed  with  a  lecture  of  some  length,  which  was  list- 
ened to  with  intense  interest,  by  a  large  audience  of  citizens.  Some  of  the  points 
discussed  were,  The  School-IIouse,  The  Teacher,  School  Directors,  and  School 
Visitation.  The  Millersburg  Glee  Club  added  a  charm  to  the  exercises  by  singing 
several  pieces  of  music. 

On  the  24th  the  Institute  was  opened,  with  prayer.  Mr.  Miller  not  being  able  to 
attend  during  the  day,  J.  E.  Huston  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session.  A  committee,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Poage,  M.  Bigger,  and  Wm. 
Voris,  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  same  programme  was  followed  as  yesterdaj',  with  the  addition  of  an 
exercise  in  Written  Arithmetic,  conducted  by  J.  S.  Poage,  and  an  exercise  in 
English  Grammar,  conducted  by  J.  C.  Graham.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
resolutions  on  educational  subjects  were  ofi'ered,  and  a  lively  discussion  followed. 
In  the  evening  C.  M.  Clark  read  an  essay  —  subject,  Geography.  Mr.  Poage 
then  spoke  on  the  following  topics:  Regular  Attendance,  Order  in  School,  and 
Self-Government.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Millersburg,  for  their 
kindness  and  attendance  during  the  Institute ;  and  also  one  thanking  the  Glee 
Club  for  their  services  in  rendering  our  meeting  a  pleasant  one,  and  constituting 
its  members  honorary  members  of  the  Association.  The  Association  then  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  Ohio  Grove  in  September  next,  at  the  call  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements.  S.  B.  ATWATER,  Acting  President. 

J.  E.  UusTON,  Secretary  pro  tent.  Aledo  Record. 
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April  INSTITUTES. —  Boone  County  Institute  will  be  heltl  <at  Belviderc,  during 
the  first  week  in  April. 

Bureau  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Princeton,  April  Gth  and  7th. 

Cook  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Harlem,  commencing  April  t'th. 

Douglas  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  bo  held  at  Camargo,  April  16th  to  21st. 
T.  R.  Leal,  of  Urbana,  is  to  be  conductor,  and  a  good  meeting  is  expected. 

Hancock  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Hamilton,  April  t)th. 

Lasalle  County  Institute  Avill  be  held  at  Lasalle,  commencing  April  10th  and 
continuing  in  session  three  days.  i 

Lee  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Amboy,  three  days,  beginning  April  3d. 

Pike  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  New  Hartford,  beginning  April  2'7th,  and  l| 

continuing  till  Saturday  following. 

Sangamon  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  the  first  week  in  April.  ( 

Winnebago  County  Institute. —  By  request  of  the  citizens  of  Roscoc,  and  oth- 
er friends  of  education,  the  next  session  of  the  Winnebago  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute will  be  postponed  until  fall.  S.  SWEET,  President. 

F.  G.  E.N'SiGN,  Secretary. 

Deferred. —  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  defer  the  List  of  School  Commission- 
ers until  next  month. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.     By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.     Large 

Quarto,  1854  pages.     Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  and  Brewer.     $7.50.  f 

We  have  here  the  long-expected  Worcester  quarto,  which  is  all  the  better  for 
the  long  delay,  as  the  time  has  been  used  to  make  it  nearer  perfect.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful book,  and  we  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  its  pages.  It  has 
excellences  peculiar  to  itself.  The  introductory  dissertations  and  tables,  although 
no  essential  part  of  a  dictionary,  are  valuable,  and  contain  much  information  in 
small  compass  that  we  can  not  easily  find  elsewhere.  The  appendix  matter  is  not 
so  rarely  met  with,  but  is  very  convenient  in  a  dictionary. 

The  vocabulary  is  of  course  the  dictionary,  and  the  book  must  be  judged  by  its 
excellence.  We  shall  make  no  comparison  of  this  book  with  its  great  rival,  the 
Webster  Dictionary:  we  could  not  fairly  compare  the  two  without  a  great  amount 
of  labor  which  we  have  not  time  to  bestow,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  simply  as  we 
see  it  in  itself.  We  have  referred  to  this  book  probably  a  hundred  times  within 
the  week  past  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  for  words  which  struck  us  as  new  or 
unusual;  we  have  also  referred  to  it  for  words  likely  to  test  the  definitions  of 
words  not  unfamiliar ;  and  we  value  it  more  and  more  as  we  thus  make  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  We  have  not  found  all  the  words  we  sought,  nor  did  we  always  ap- 
prove the  definitions:  but  we  have  studied  language  too  long  to  expect  such  per- 
fection in  the  work  of  any  man ;  and  we  can  attest  the  evidence  of  scholarship 
and  of  careful  critical  labor  which  meet  us  throughout  the  volume.  We  hope 
that  the  book  may  meet  with  extensive  sale,  and  that  the  labor  of  the  author  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  may  find  their  reward.     No  scholar  will  fail  to  ob- 
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tain  it  as  soon  r.s  lio  can,  whether  he  gives  it  the  first  place  in  his  esteem  or  not: 
and  until  the  full  dictionary  of  the  language  is  written  —  an  event  that  can  not 
soon  take  place  —  and  even  after  it  is  v,  ritten,  since  it  must  be  too  large  and  cost- 
ly for  common  use,  this  volume  will  occupy  an  honored  place  in  our  libraries,  in 
our  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  on  the  scholar's  desk.  We  hope  ere 
long  to  obtain  for  our  readers  a  fuller  review  of  it,  that  shall  show  its  character 
by  telling  what  it  is,  in  detail. 

American  Normal  Schools  :  their  Theory,  Workings,  and  Results,  as  embodied 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Normal- 
School  Association,  etc.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  186U.  pp.  x  and 
113.     75  cents. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  convention  named  in  the  title,  held  atTrentonlast  Au- 
gjist,  and  embodies  most  of  the  papers  read,  with  a  sketch  of  the  discussions  elicit- 
ed. It  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  and  gives  much  information  on  the  matters 
named  in  the  title.  It  has  the  paper  of  Prof.  Crosby  on  'The  Proper  Sphere  and 
Work  of  the  American  Normal  School ' ;  Prof.  Ogden's  paper  discussing  the  ques- 
tions 'To  what  extent  can  the  Art  of  Teaching  be  taught  in  our  Normal  Schools? 
What  are  the  best  methods  of  doing  this  ? '  and  Prof.  Edwards's  paper  on  '  The 
Course  of  Study  best  suited  to  the  Objects  of  American  Normal  Schools'.  Pic- 
tures and  plans  of  some  Normal-School  buildings  illustrate  the  work. 

RoBi.Nsos's  Progrkssive  Primary  Arithmetic;  15  cts.  Robinson's  Progressive 
Intellectual  Arithmetic;  25  cts.  Ivison  &  Phiuney,  New  York;  and  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

These  little  works  of  Robinson's  Series  are,  like  the  Progressive  Practical  of 
the  same  series  noticed  by  us  last  September,  prepared  principally  or  entirely  by 
3Ir.  D.  W.  Fish,  of  Victor,  New  York.  They  are  good  works  of  their  class,  and 
will  doubtless  win  an  extensive  circulation.  That  portion  of  mankind  who  think 
that  the  first  intellectual  arithmetic  is  still  the  best  will,  of  course,  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  look  at  this  book :  those  who  use  it  will  find  good  methods,  good 
arrangement,  and  good  suggestions  to  the  teacher. 

Hanaford  &  Patson's  Book-Keeping.  Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  entry, 
for  Schools  and  Academies,  By  L.  B.  Hanaford  and  J.  W.  Payson.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 

This  work  on  Book-keeping  is  issued  in  three  forms:  the  Common-School  Edi- 
tion, single  entry  only,  G-i  pages  of  the  size  of  the  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner 
Copy-books;  the  High-School  Edition,  single  and  double  entry,  112  pages;  the 
Academic  Edition,  single  and  double  entry,  with  treatise  on  Mercantile  Arithme- 
tic, 256  pages.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  is  its  engraved  pages  representing 
in  script-hand  the  proper  appearance  of  the  Day-Book  and  Ledger  pages,  so  that 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  work  on  book-keeping  and  a  copy-book.  Every 
school  of  the  grade  of  a  grammar  school  ought  to  introduce  book-keeping  into  its 
course  as  a  practical  application  of  arithmetic ;  it  need  not  be  deemed  a  separate 
study,  but  a  practical  branch  of  arithmetic :  and  for  such  use  we  have  seen  no 
book  better  than  this;  none,  indeed,  so  fully  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  arith- 
metical appendix  is  very  good.  This  Book-keeping  has  been  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Chicago  Schools. 
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GEXriXE       SCH«:»LARSHIP.* 


Sabe  intellecmiL.  i  :  _  __'  Li^^  li^en^rs  have  alvajs  ccHnmanded  admua- 
tion.  Thougti  the  h-;2 :r-.  :ir  3^ . ^.^essions^  and  the  emoliiBieiitSy  of 
this  mutable  and  perishable  world  Kave  genenllj  iMKmded  1^  riew 
and  elicited  the  energies  of  the  struggling  miiltitiide^  ye*  time  bare 
ever  been  not  a  few  to  rise  superior  to  the  swaying  passioiis  and  peMy 
pursuits  of  the  thoughtless  thn^ng,  and  pay  their  lioinage  at  the  i^uine 
of  sovereign,  mighty  intellect. 

This  a'imiration  of  mental  exedHsmeey  and  the  aeeamfaaijmg  deaie 
to  attain  it,  have  not  been  confined  to  any  paitiealar  a^  or  place ; 
but  have  been  felt  wherever  a  human  heart  has  throbbed,  and  vheit- 
ever  a  human  soul  has  thrown  an  inward  g^ie  uftm  its  ofvn  oier^es 
and  powers.  They  arise  from  a  nnireisa]  consoon^iess  of  the  mind's 
immortality  :  a  consciousness  originating  deep  among  the  soul's  intui- 
tions, quickened  by  evidences  which  break  optm  it  from  innumexaUe 
sources,  and  deepened  into  conviction  by  the  unimpeachable  testimonj 
of  the  word  of  Grod.  This  tmiversal  sentiment^  which  edioes  eter- 
nally in  the  mysterious  depths  of  man's  cfmseioosness.  inresfe  ereiy 
thing  relating  to  mental  culture  and  derek^ment  with  a  peculiar 
charm,  which  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thonght- 
ftil.  even  where  the  higher  motives  to  seh<darsliip  presented  in  the 
Bible  were  unknown.  It  was  this  which  inflmeneed  Socrates  to  ealmlj 
and  wholly  give  himself  up  to  the  delights  of  wisdom ;  this  which  led 
forth  to  Chaldea's  hills  the  star-gaiing  seer ;  this  whidi  induced  all 
that  intellectual  activity  which  culminatel  in  the  art,  the  genius,  the 
scholarship,  of  ancient  G-reece  and  Rome  —  a  scholarship  which  atomed 
for  the  poverty  of  its  scientific  attainments  by  the  riehne^  of  its  Kn- 
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guistic  treasures,  ami  for  its  powerlessness  to  afl'ect  the  conditions  of 
man's  existence  by  the  gorgeous  web  of  poetic  dreams  whicli  it  flung 
around  theuj. 

But,  though  it  has  ever  been  conceded  that  the  possession  of  mind 
is  the  peculiar  glory  of  humanity — that  its  treasures  are  the  most 
precious  and  its  achievements  the  most  exalted ;  and  though  this  sen- 
timent has  ever  operated  as  a  countercheck  to  the  grossness  and  bar- 
barism of  unenlightened  times;  yet  the  real  mission  of  knowledye 
and  the  true  end  oi culture  remained  for  a  long  time  undiscovered. 
Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  but  partially  under- 
stood even  in  this  age,  when  men  are  accustomed  to  felicitate  them- 
selves upon  having  attained  the  summit  of  human  excellence  and 
power. 

Though  there  is  a  general  demand  for  education,  and  though  the 
State  has,  by  statutory  enactments,  nobly  responded  to  humanity 
awakened  and  clamoring  for  its  rights,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
there  exist  great  indistinctness  of  perception  and  much  confusion  of 
ideas  concerning  the  real  uses  of  the  knowledge  which  is  so  eagerly 
sought  and  the  true  purpose  of  the  culture  to  which  so  many  aspire. 
The  busy  masses,  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  practical  life  and 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  material,  have  little  time  or  thought  to 
bestow  upon  questions  such  as  these ;  and,  while  they  recognize  the 
value  of  cultivated  intellect,  that  value  is  too  frequently  derived  from 
its  superior  ability  to  promote  sordid  ends  and  further  selfish  aims. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  a  population  gathered  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  without  local  attachments,  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  unfettered  by  the  social  ties  which  unite  the  people  of  older 
communities,  are  engaged  in  developing  the  resources  and  building 
up  the  institutions  of  a  new  State.  In  the  struggle  for  physical  com- 
fort, for  wealth,  for  influence,  inseparable  from  such  a  state  of  society, 
every  element  of  power  is  eagerly  wrested  to  purposes  of  ambition, 
and  the  diviner  faculties  of  the  soul  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  on  the 
altars  of  Mammon.  Hence  it  is  that  the  loicer  classes  in  all  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  thronged,  while  the  higher  ones  are  left  al- 
most deserted  by  squadrons  of  half-developed  intellects  rushing  madly 
forth  to  battle  with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
witness  the  anomaly  of  a  whole  people  in  possession  of  the  keys  of 
knowledge  with  so  few  examples  of  that  high  degree  of  culture  which 
may  properly  be  denominated  genuine  scholarship  :  a  culture  which 
renders  the  mind  pliant  and  adaptive,  which  fits  it  for  a  systematic 
and  symmetric  exercise  of  all  its  varied  powers,  and  for  meeting  the 
necessities  and  realities  of  life  with  all  its  forces  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  whenever  that  array  shall  be  requisite. 
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Similar  in  kind,  thougli  dissimilar  in  results,  was  the  error  of  the 
ancient  scholar?.  To  them,  knowledge  wa.s  not  a  power  to  be  wielded 
fur  the  general  L'ood,  Lut  simply  a  mean.s  of  satisfying  the  mind's  de- 
sire to  know.  Taking  no  cognizance  of  man's  social  or  moral  obliga- 
tions, we  too  often  find  them  accumulating  treasures  of  wisdom  very 
much  as  the  miser  accumulated  his  treasures  of  dust — solely  for  the 
gratification  they  afforded  —  without  any  thought  of,  or  care  for,  the 
social  transformations  they  might  be  made  to  work  on  every  hand. 
Upon  their  vision  light  from  the  celestial  gates  had  never  beamed. 
To  them  it  had  never  been  revealed  that  the  highest  function  of  Om- 
nipotent wisdom  is,  to  exert  its  power  for  purposes  of  universal  benefi- 
cence. Proud  in  the  possession  of  mind,  they  concluded  that  man's 
chief  end  was  to  knoic.  They  therefore  sought  knowledge  as  a  means 
of  personal  gratification  and  emolument,  without  dreaming  that  the 
allegiance  of  intellect,  with  all  its  glittering  array  of  faculties  and  all 
its  Briarean  powers,  was  due  to  the  good  of  human  society.  Such  an 
idea  of  learning,  repugnant  as  its  selfishness  is  to  the  sublime  spirit  of 
morality  and  self-sacrifice  inculcated  in  the  Bible  and  illustrated  in 
the  lives  of  modem  scholars,  was  doubtless  better  than  none,  as  it  was 
useful  in  preparing  the  general  mind  for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
which  was  fast  approaching,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  voice  of  the 
angel  which  '  publisheth  glad  tidings  '.  '•  When  Christianity  came  with 
its  higher  and  more  generotis  inculcations,  and  laid  upon  every  human 
faculty  its  broad  and  eternal  requirement  to  '  do  good  ' ; "  when  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  was  shown  to  be  a  vocation  worthy  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  then  did  the  wise  men  discern  something  beyond 
their  wisdom.  This  sublime  spectacle  of  a  superior  intelligence  calm- 
ly deserting  its  lofty  seat  to  bear  healing  and  happiness  to  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  men  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  educational  as  well 
as  in  the  theological  world.  Then  was  first  discovered  the  true  value 
of  knowledge,  in  its  pjwer  to  enlarge  man's  capacity  for  benign  exer- 
tion; and  in  these  new  motives  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  intellectual 
culture  do  we  discover  the  secrets  of  true  scholarship.  For,  much  as 
we  may  reverence  resplendent  intellect  or  exalted  genius,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  higher  style  oi  man  than  he  who  lives  to  do  good;  who 
builds  his  studio  on  Mount  Calvary,  and,  in  the  sublime  spirit  of  mo- 
rality and  self-sacrifice  there  imbibed,  consecrates  to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity his  whole  being,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  through  the 
exercise  of  the  factilties  of  a  ctiltivated  understanding.  How  do  the 
glitter  and  gloss  of  an  erudition  acquired  for  selfish  purposes  wane 
and  pale  before  the  moral  glory  which  illumines  the  pathway  of  such 
a  man.  It  is  to  such  minds  as  these,  purged  of  the  dross  of  selfish- 
ness and  inspired  by  lofty  aims,  that  nature  has  opened  her  storehouse 
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of  wonders  and  science  yielded  up  her  most  available  truths.  It  is  to 
such  minds  as  those,  toiling  often  in  secret  and  unrewarded,  that  soci- 
ety is  indebted  for  the  discoveries  which  have  wrought  out  its  greatest 
ameliorations.  It  is  to  the  production  of  such  minds  as  these  that  aU 
our  energies  should  be  directed  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
rage  for  traffic  and  the  lust  for  gain  have  so  thoroughly  possessed  all 
classes  of  society  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  the  young  in 
school  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  With  the  popular  mind  so  favorably  disposed 
as  to  provide  all  the  array  of  educational  appliances  and  facilities 
which  are  at  our  command,  the  blame  will  rest  mainly  upon  the  teach- 
ers if  there  is  not  more  of  this  generous  philanthropic  spirit  infused 
into  our  educational  systems,  and  if  higher  motives  and  considerations 
than  merely  selfish  and  sordid  ones  do  not  soon  come  to  be  the  princi- 
pal ones  which  induce  the  young  to  undergo  the  training  of  the  schools. 
It  was  my  intention  at  the  commencement  of  this  essay  to  indicate 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  this  may  be  brought  about ;  but  space 
forbids,  and  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
other  minds,  if  it  should  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  such.  II.  A.  CALKINS. 


OVERTASKIXG      PUPILS.* 


The  laws  of  this  State  require  all  towns  and  cities  to  make  provis- 
ion for  the  education  of  children  over  five  years  of  age  and  under 
twenty-one.  The  question  has  been  agitated  to  some  extent,  whether 
the  evils  of  admitting  children  to  the  forcing  process  of  our  classified 
and  graded  public  schools  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantages  gained  by  this  early  admission.  Our  school- 
rooms have  really  become  forcing-houses  for  young  minds,  with  all  the 
modern  appliances  of  improved  school-books,  pictures,  slates,  and 
black-boards,  with  teachers  fresh  from  our  Normal  Schools,  ready  and 
willing,  and  sure  to  teach  these  little  ones  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  the  names,  sounds  and  combinations  of  the  letters  of  our  lan- 
guage, together  with  a  variety  of  other  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion ;  all  this  requiring  the  highest  exercise  of  memory,  comparison 
and  reflection,  far  too  severe  for  minds  so  young  to  grapple  with.    The 

♦Extract  from  the  Report  of  Luther  Haven,  Preset  of  tlie  Chicago  Board  of  Education.    1860. 
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result  of  such  training  is,  too  often,  a  prodigy  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments, in  babyhood  ;  one  fitted  for  college  honors  or  for  business  in 
early  childhood  ;  but  in  early  manhood,  too  often  an  enfeebled  mind 
in  a  worn-out  and  wasted  body.  Had  this  Board  the  power  to  exclude 
all  under  six  years  of  age  from  our  school-rooms,  future  generations 
would  thank  us  for  using  it,  and  more  vigorous  minds  in  more  vigor- 
ous bodies  would  be  the  result. 

Children  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years  can  not  with  impunity  be 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  our  public  schools.  The  necessary  con- 
finement of  a  well-regulated  school-room  will,  in  too  many  instances, 
engender  deformities  and  diseases,  to  be  carried  through  a  life  of  sor- 
row and  suffering.  Girls  suffer  more  in  this  respect  than  boys  :  they 
have  less  out-door  exercise  ;  they  are  less  prone  to  disobey  the  teach- 
er and  to  obey  nature.  The  customs  of  society  sanction  a  greater  va- 
riety and  more  vigorous  exercise  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls,  while 
that  same  custom  gives  far  too  little  and  too  gentle  for  either.  A  change 
must  be  brought  about,  or  a  nation  of  dwarfs  will  be  the  result. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  so  much  to  the  country  as  they  do  to 
the  cities  and  towns,  where  the  schools  are  kept  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  As  an  introduction  to  a  reform  that  must  sooner  or 
later  take  place,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the  next 
Legislature  for  a  law  authorizing  those  cities  and  towns  that  keep  up 
yearly  schools  to  regulate  the  age  of  admission  as  shall  to  the  guard- 
ians of  these  schools  seem  best.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  none  under  six  are  admitted  to  the  free  schools.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  of  our  own  cities  and  towns. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  overtasking  of  pupils 
while  in  school.  This  is  a  serious  evil ;  an  evil  that  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  upon  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  requiring  at  the 
hands  of  those  having  charge  of  them  the  most  watchful  care  and  at- 
tention. Boards  of  Education  and  committees  are  held  responsible  to 
the  public  for  the  amount  of  labor  accomplished  in  the  school-room; 
teachers  are  held  responsible  to  their  employers  for  the  same  thing, 
and  their  success  is  measured  by  the  amount '  extracted  from  childish 
brains ',  regardless  of  the  almost-forgotten  fact  that  children  have  a 
physical  as  well  as  an  intellectual  existence.  Then  comes  the  stimu- 
lus of  marks,  rewards,  emulation  between  pupils  of  the  same  school 
and  classes  of  different  schools,  urged  on  by  teachers  whose  pay  and 
position  depend  upon  the  most  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
too  often  the  urging  and  encouraging  of  fond  parents  and  friends ; 
and  all  combined  keep  the  mind  of  the  child  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  intellectual  attainment.  What  wonder,  then,  that,  under  all  these 
spurs  and  incentives  to  labor,  so  many  break  down  in  early  childhood  ? 
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What  Avouder,  that  we  see  in  our  .school-rooms  so  iiiuuy  pale,  wau 
theeks,  where  we  should  look  for  rosy  lieallh  ?  What  wouder,  that 
Ave  oi'tener  see  iu  the  schoctl-rooin  than  elsewliere  the  curved  spiue, 
the  depressed  chest,  the  worn  and  jaded  and  sickly  Ibrms  ol'  those  who 
should  be  erect,  Avith  full  expanded  chests,  and  all  crowned  with  joy- 
ous and  vigorous  health  ? 

Six  hours  of  hard  intellectual  labor  in  the  school-room  is  as  muQh  as 
the  most  vigorous  can  long  endure ;  and  this  for  the  time  our  schools 
are  in  session — ten  months  in  the  year — would  break  down  many  ro- 
bust and  healthy  men.  What,  then,  must  become  of  that  class  in  our 
schools — and  the  number  is  not  small — who  are  feeble  and  delicate 
and  sickly  ?  As  a  nation,  intellectually,  we  are  making  rapid  strides. 
If  we  have  not  found  the  royal  road  to  learning,  we  have  found 
all  the  short  ones,  and  all  the  means  of  rapid  progress  on  them.  But 
physically,  we  are,  as  a  people,  degenerating.  Machinery  is  doing 
much  of  the  labor  of  the  land ;  manly  sports  are  out  of  date  and  ig- 
nored, and  we  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  pigmies  in  body,  but  gi- 
ants in  mind,  especially  in  childhood.  This  ought  not  to  be  :  educa- 
tion, in  our  day,  should  give  well-balanced,  well-disciplined  and  well- 
developed  minds  —  minds  prepared  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  deter- 
mine, in  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  bodies. 

That  modern  writer  who  endeavored  to  show  that  murder  was  one 
of  the  *  Fine  Arts'  must  have  had  in  mind  an  American  school-room, 
where  the  Board  of  Education,  teachers,  and  parents,  are  all  endeavor- 
ing, in  the  most  refined  and  genteel  way,  to  render  A^alueless  or  ex- 
tinguish the  lives  of  those  placed  in  their  charge.  The  tyrant  who 
gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  first-born  of  his  dominions 
has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  his  name  has 
been  anathematized  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  will  be 
to  the  end  of  time.  What  measure  of  condemnation  should,  then,  be 
meted  out  to  those  who  go  to  work  systematically,  not  with  the  intent, 
to  be  sure,  but  no  less  efi'ectually,  to  destroy,  not  only  the  first-born  of 
the  land,  but  all  from  five  years  old  and  upward  ?  More  than  one-half 
of  the  children  born  die  before  the  age  of  eighteen  :  how  many  of 
them  die  of  education  it  may  be  difficult  accurately  to  determine ; 
but  that  many  of  them  are  educated  oiU  of  existence,  and  others  sufiier 
from  this  same  fearful  malady,  none  who  are  visitors  to  our  school- 
rooms, and  are  observers  of  what  they  there  see,  will  for  a  moment 
deny.  Horace  Mann  said,  years  ago,  and  the  evil  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  since,  that,  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned, '  our  schools 
provide  for  all  the  natural  tendencies  to  physical  ease  and  inactivity, 
as  carefully  as  though  paleness  and  languor,  muscular  enervation  and 
debility,  were  held  to  be  constituent  elements  of  national  beauty '. 
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And  such  is  tlic  case  :  a  languid  and  sickly  body,  bending  in  childliood 
under  the  weight  of  mental  labor  that  would  crush  most  persons  ol" 
mature  years,  is  regarded  as  '  interesting',  ^promising',  'beautiful',  if 
from  that  same  wan,  worn  body,  on  examination-da}^,  come  torrents  of 
French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  the  Higher  Mathematics, 
all,  in  the  enunciation  of  every  word,  syllable  and  letter,  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  Worcester  or  Webster. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  prominent  and  faithful  laborer  in  the  cause  of 
public  education  once  asserted,  that  '  a  man  without  high  health  is  as 
much  at  war  with  Nature  as  a  guilty  soul  is  at  war  with  the  Spirit  of 
God ',  and  if  overtasking  the  mind  in  childhood  tends  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  constitution  or  the  health,  then  surely  no  Board  of  Educa- 
tion can  be  guiltless  if  they  permit  any  overtasking  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  on  any  pretense  whatever.  '  Strict  discipline  and 
hard  study'  are  the  only  certain  grounds  of  success;  but  that  discipline 
and  study  should  only  last  during  the  five,  or  at  most  six,  school-hours  of 
the  day,  and  then  the  books  should  be  cast  aside,  and  the  balance  of 
the  day  devoted  to  hard  physical  labor,  athletic  sports,  gymnastics, 
or  such  other  bodily  exercise  as  shall  tend  to  harden  and  develop  the 
muscular  system.  It  should  not  be  understood  that  our  own  schools 
are  especially  faulty  in  this  particular;  but  that  a  reformation  is  needed, 
and  that  less  hard  mental  labor  should  be  required,  and  more  attention 
given  to  the  physical,  especially  in  our  higher  classes,  is  too  apparent 
to  need  further  remark. 

I  can  not  but  commend  this  subject,  not  only  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  this  city,  but  to  all  having  charge  of  educational  institutions : 
the  evil  is  a  national  one. 


THE   VALUE   OF   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR  — WHAT   IS   IT? 

SECOND        LETTKK. 


"American  education  —  especially  home  education  —  is  wanting  not  in  quan- 
tity so  much  as  in  quality:  in  that  it  is  feai-fully  teaching ;  and  we,  the  educators, 
are  the  ones  to  blame  for  it."  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1860. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  estimating  the  value  of  any  branch  of  study,  we 
naturally  ask  what  are  its  proposed  objects ;  how  near  does  it  come 
to  accomplishing  them;  and  is  the  requisite  expenditure  of  time  com- 
pensated by  the  resulting  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  objects  may 
be  undeniably  good  j  but  if  the  proposed  study  fails  to  enable  us  to 
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attain  tliciu,  if  its  uiethods  are  eminently  defective,  or  if,  considering 
the  good  attained,  the  time  spent  iy  too  much,  Arc  can  not  commend  the 
study.     Qui  hvno?  'what  is  the  use'r' ' — this  is  our  legitimate  question. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  is  one  that  we  must  take  up  in 
some  shape  :  a  child  who  is  learning  to  read  is  studying  the  English 
language  :  one  who  is  learning  to  form  his  own  speech  by  that  of  his 
elders  is  a  student  of  the  language:  still  more  is  he  one  who  gives  atten- 
tion to  grammar,  rhetoric,  etymology,  and  other  higher  branches  of  Eng- 
lish philology.  I  wish  that  all  useful  branches  of  English  linguistic 
science  might  receive  much  more  attention ;  and  I  oppose  our  present 
grammatical  courses  mainly  because  I  believe  that  they  waste  the  stu- 
dent's time,  give  him  false  views  of  language,  and  hinder  him  rather 
than  help  him  toward  the  two  great  and  most  desirable  object  of  lin- 
guistic culture,  which  are  —  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  our  own  tongue, 
and  strengthening  discipline  of  mind. 

We  can  not  determine  the  value  of  anything  a  priori,  but  it  must  be 
judged  of  after  experience.  If  we  should  discover  a  new  metal  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  we  could  not  fix  its  value  by  our  admiration  for 
it,  or  by  its  cost  to  us ;  but  it  must  go  into  market,  and  there  take  its 
rank  by  its  usefulness.  So  of  grammar  we  can  not  say  in  advance  — '  it 
must  be  useful  to  know  these  definitions  and  rules',  and  thereupon 
estimate  its  value  :  we  must  test  it  by  experience ;  we  must  estimate  it 
not  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  elaborate  and  urge  it,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  disinterested  men. 

Now,  for  the  two  objects  of  linguistic  culture  named  above,  what  is 
the  value  of  our  present  course  of  grammatical  study  ?  Let  teachers 
answer  first.  They  will  testify, — they  do  testify  to  me  whenever  I  ask 
them,  that  skill  in  the  practical  use  of  English  and  readiness  in  gram- 
matical knowledge  do  not  go  together :  their  best  grammarians  are 
often  unskilled  in  the  use  of  language ;  and  those  who  use  the  best 
language  are  often  indifi"erent  to  grammar,  or  even  averse  to  it. 
And  in  respect  to  discipline,  teachers  very  frequently  find  that 
eminent  success  in  grammar  is  often  the  attainment  of  those  who  have 
considerable  facility  in  acquiring  '  book-lessons '  and  in  applying  arbi- 
trary definitions  and  rules,  with  but  little  real  judgment :  that  is,  they 
have  no  power  of  judging  of  the  subject  independent  of  the  book- 
rules.  I  believe  they  will  say  that  this  is  more  frequently  true  of 
grammar  than  of  any  thing  else  that  they  teach. 

I  quoted  in  my  former  letter  the  testimony  of  Macaulay,  who  says, 
^'  We  can  not  perceive  that  the  study  of  grammar  makes  the  smallest 
diiference  in  the  speech  of  people  who  have  always  lived  in  good  so- 
ciety. "  He  might  have  extended  his  remark  to  people  of  every  grade. 
In  the  Massachusetts    Teacher  for  January  last  I  find  the  following  : 
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''As  a.  gcuei'iil  thiuf^,  scliolars  do  not  learu  to  speak  correctly;  and  many 
a  teaclier  in  the  use  of  words  daily  sets  at  defiance  well-known  and  -un- 
derstood principles  of  grammar,  and  is  thus  constantly  placing  before 
the  scholar  examples  unworthy  of  imitation.  Many  a  teacher  have  we 
known  who  could  parse  Paradise  Lost  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
exacting  committee,  yet  in  familiar  conversation  after  the  examination 
was  over  would  repeatedly  commit  errors  which  showed  too  plainly  that 
there  was  some  whei'e  a  radical  defect  in  his  knowledge  of  principles 
of  grammar  or  of  their  application  in  speech."  "The  fact  of  M'hich 
we  are  speaking  is  too  common  to  need  further  illustration.  It  is  no- 
torious that  many, — the  majority  we  may  safely  say,  so  far  as  our 
observation  has  extended, — of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  do  not  in 
common  conversation  apply  the  rules  and  principles  with  the  applica- 
tion of  which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted."  "As  grammar  was 
commonly  taught  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  it  is  now  taught  by  too  many 
teachers,  it  was  the  dryest  of  all  dry  studies:  few  enjoyed  it;  almost 
none  derived  much  practical  benefit  from  it."  The  writer  of  these 
extracts  thinks  the  fault  is  not  in  the  grammar,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  taught ;  but,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  our  best  teachers  can  not 
oft'er  us  examples  of  different  results  ?  Has  no  body  the  right  method 
of  teaching  grammar  ? 

Mr.  Bates  speaks  as  follows  in  his  ^Institute  Lectures  ';  a  collection 
of  lectures  delivered  by  him  before  institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  contain  many  good  suggestions  and  pleasant  pages  for  the  teacher : 
"When  Monsieur  Jourdaiu  in  the  French  comedy  is  told  that  he  must, 
bring  his  jaws  very  near  together  and  stretch  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
toward  his  ears  whenever  he  pronounces  the  vowel  i  [same  as  English 
long  e  ],  the  direction  seemed  to  the  unsophisticated  ignoramus  like 
very  profound  learning.  But  whether  the  pupil  was  enabled  to  give 
utterance  to  the  sound  any  better  after  he  had  that  learned  rule  than  be- 
fore, we  are  not  informed."  (pj).  164-5.)  "A  large  majority  of  those  who 
study  grammar  do  not  reap  the  proper,  the  legitmate  results."  {p.  165.) 
Now,  I  submit  that  the  actual  results  almost  universally  obtained  are 
the  legitimate  results  and  the  results  which  we  must  expect.  If  I 
use  in  my  garden  a  certain  process  many  times  and  in  a  '  large  ma- 
jority'  of  cases  get  a  certain  result,  I  take  that  to  be  '  the  legitimate 
result'.  If  a  physician  gives  opium  to  his  patients  and  finds  that  in 
'  a  large  majority  '  of  instances  it  relieves  pain,  he  counts  the  anodyne 
effect  '  a  legitimate  result'  of  the  use  of  opium;  and  as  he  does  not 
obtain  catharsis,  he  judges  that  not  the  legitimate  result.  So  if  we 
dose  our  pupils  with  '  grammar  as  it  is '  under  any  and  all  present 
methods,  and  get  for  result  confusion,  and  do  not  get  practical  skill  in 
22 
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the  use  of  the  hiiiguage,  or  valuable  discipline,  we  must  still  admit 
that  we  have  the  lepjitiuiate  result 

But  we  will  quote  still  further  from  Mr.  Bates.  "  How  many  of 
those  who  study  grammar  improve  in  speaking  and  writing  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  any  tolerable  proportion  to  the  time  and  effort  ex- 
pended, 1  submit  to  the  good  judgment  of  practical  teachers  to  decide. 
The  position  which  the  study  of  grammar  now  occupies  in  many  of 
our  schools  is  not  very  unlike  that  held  by  the  steam-engine  in  the 
early  history  of  that  invention,  when  nearly  all  the  power  was  expend- 
ed in  moving  the  wheels  and  gearing  necessary  to  its  own  motion." 
(p.  165.)  "  There  are  but  few  of  those  who  study  English  grammar 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  formerly  taught  in  our  common  schools 
who  are  enabled  thereby  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
more  correctly."  {p.  172.)  And  where,  we  may  well  ask  Mr.  Bates, 
is  the  teaching  of  grammar  noiv  conducted  with  any  different  results  ? 
Not  in  any  common  school,  high  school,  academy,  or  normal  school, 
that  we  have  yet  heard  of. 

Our  great  American  philologist,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  says,  "  So  far  as 
respects  English  .  .  .  .  ,  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  rather  a 
matter  of  convenience  as  a  nomenclature,  a  medium  of  thought  and 
discussion  aboiU  language,  than  a  guide  to  the  actual  use  of  it;  and  it 
is  as  impossible  to  acquire  the  complete  command  of  our  own  tongue  by 
the  use  of  grammatical  precept  as  to  learn  to  walk  or  swim  by  attending 
a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy."  "  In  English,  grammar  has  little  use 
except  to  systematize  and  make  matter  of  objective  consideration  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  a  very  different  process.  It  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  modern  literature  that  persons  devoted  chiefly  to 
grammatical  studies  were  lemarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellence  or 
even  accuracy  of  style  :  and  the  true  method  of  attaining  perfection 
in  the  use  of  English  is  the  careful  study  of  the  actual  practice  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  English  tongue."  (^Lectures  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage, pp.  87,  88.)  Mr.  Marsh  elsewhere  indicates  an  error  of  our 
grammarians,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  ideas  of  the 
structure  of  language  have  been  derived  from  the  very  artificial  system 
of  the  Latin  grammar.  (  Op.  cit.,p.  282. )  Again,  he  says,  "He  who 
resolves  to  utter  or  write  nothing  which  he  can  not  parse  will  find 
himself  restricted  to  a  beggarly  diction."  (p.  055.)  Of  his  opinion 
of  a  frequent  effect  of  the  study  of  grammar,  an  effect  of  which  I 
have  noticed  examples,  we  learn  something  in  this  sentence  :  "  Persons 
of  little  culture,  but  of  good  linguistic  perceptions,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  follow  old-English  or  Scottish  authors  with  greater  intelligence 
than  grammarians  trained  to  the  exact  study  of  written  forms."  (p.  176.) 
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Dr.  Webster,  iu  the  introduction  to  the  Quarto  Dictionary  (pp. 
Ui-lvi.'),  criticizes  certain  alleged  errors  of  expression,  and  ascribes  their 
introductiotn  and  prevalence  to  our  grammarians.  Mr.  D.  B.  Tower 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  Grammar  of  Coinposition,  '■'  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  pupils  may  excel  in  grammar  and 
'parsing'  as  taught  in  our  schools,  and  yet  be  unable  to  form  gram- 
matical sentences,  either  orally  or  in  writing."  Mr.  Northend  quotes 
the  statement  approvingly  in  his  '  Teacher  s  Assistant ',  and  says  that, 
"  for  years  and  tens  of  years,  a  sort  of  word-repeating  and  formal  round 
of  technical  parsing  have  constituted  the  sum  and  substance  of  gram- 
mar in  many  of  our  schools,  though  within  the  last  ten  years  the  study 
has  been  more  wisely  taught  by  most  good  teachers."  I  am,  however, 
very  skeptical  as  to  any  real  improvement  while  we  keep  the  old  theories 
and  definitions  as  basis  :  it  will  be  found  to  be  putting  new  cloth  on 
an  old  garment.  A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  March 
says,  "  Can  we  spend  our  time  on  mere  words  as  constituting  the  science 
of  grammar?  We  have  tried  it  long  enough;  and  it  has  failed,  hy  uni- 
versal consent."  Neither  can  it  be  propped  up  by  an  attempt  to 
engraft  the  system  of  Ollendorf  [that  is,  exercises  in  composition,  etc.] 
on  the  erroneous  system  adopted.  Neither  of  them  has  any  vitality, 
because  neither  has  grown  out  of  the  mind,  but  been  imposed  upon  it." 
(p.  84.)  He  says  further,  "  If  the  correct  use  of  language  is  the  ob- 
ject in  studying  grammar,  then  I  would  advise  the  use  of  '  Tower's 
Grammar  on  an  entirely  new  system',  the  first  direction  for  the  use  of 
which  is,  to  put  the  pupil  for  five  or  six  years  into  the  best  family  in 
the  city  I  " 

Rev.  J.  W.  Pratt,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  says  in  a  lecture  before  the  Alabama  Educational 
Association  (given  in  the  Southern  Teacher'),  "  It  is  certainly  an 
anomaly  that  the  very  methods  which  for  a  long  period  have  been  con- 
sidered the  proper  methods  of  teaching  an  art  should  have  invariaUy 
failed  to  accomplish  the  very  results  for  which  they  have  been  assidu- 
ously pursued."  (Southei-n  Teacher,  Yol.I.p.SS.)  '' English  gram- 
mar can  not  teach  and  is  not  adapted  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language,  to  children."  (p.  37.)  "We  persist  in 
telling  our  pupils  and  in  persuading  ourselves  that  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  a  means  of  learning  to  speak  and  write  good  English ; 
and  we  go  on  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  old  track,  hoping  that  one 
day  the  falsehood  may  become  a  truth."  (p.  36.)  On  the  next  page 
he  speaks  of  '  the  universality  of  our  failure'.  "In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  wherever  you  find  a  boy  that  speaks  good  English, 
you  will  find  that  he  has  not  learned  it  from  the  grammars  at  all." 
(jj.  82,  numbered  in  error  34.)  Jonathan  Dymond  said,  as  quoted  by 
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Goold  Brown,  ''  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  dispense  with  the  form- 
al study  of  English  gvauiniai'  ....  We  learn  the  grammar  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  English;  and  we  learn  English  whether  we  study 
grammars  or  not."  He  adds  that  good  society  and  well-written  books 
teach  English  grammar  sufficiently  without  grammars,  and  grammars 
never  teach  English  without  such  society  and  such  books.  Goold  Brown 
quotes  this  (  Gram,  of  Gram.,  chajj.  VIII)  to  refute  it,  as  it  seems  to 
me  with  very  little  success.  He  admits  the  inefficiency  of  methods  used 
before  his  own,  but  expects  his  book  to  avoid  the  objection.  He  says, 
indeed,  that  "English  grammar  is  still  in  its  infoncy":  {Gr.  of  Gram, 
ch.  II.)  his  successors  will  affirm  that  he  has  not  trained  it  out  of  its 
swaddling-clothes. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  have  made  these  quotations  to  show  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  complaints  against  English  grammar;  that  there 
is  a  wide-spread  discontent ;  and  that  my  expression  of  it  ;s  no  private 
whim.  I  might  have  extended  the  list  largely.  I  have  quoted 
mostly  from  recent  books,  because  I  wish  to  apply  what  I  say  to 
grammar  now,  as  now  taught  in  our  schools.  The  authors  of  these 
quotations  hold  very  diverse  views  as  to  what  is  to  be  desired  and 
as  to  the  precise  fault;  but  all  agree  in  their  condemnation.  The 
multiplication  of  text-books  on  grammar  is  itself  an  evidence  how 
little  satisfaction  is  felt  in  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet.  SILAS  WESTMAN. 


TEACHERS'       IJsSTITUTES.* 


Another  means  of  improvement,  and  one  that  may  be  rendered 
highly  efficient,  is  the  Teachers'  Institute.  This  association  had  its  or- 
igin in  the  necessity  of  teachers  meeting  to  interchange  sentiments  on 
the  various  topics  of  their  profession.  They  were  intended,  as  far  as 
in  the  nature  of  things  possible,  to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
mass  of  teachers  that  the  Normal  School  does  to  its  pupils. 

The  plan,  as  it  still  is,  was  to  have  experienced  teachers  exhibit  be- 
fore the  institute  their  modes  of  teaching  in  what  are  commonly  called 
*  drills'  ;  to  set  forth  their  views  on  the  various  subjects  of  common- 
school  education  in  lectures  ;  and  to  enable  the  teacher  by  means  of 
debate  upon  any  subject  proposed  to  the  association  to  ascertain  the 

*  Extract  from  an  Address  of  James  Gow,  delivered  April  4th,  at  Amboy,  before  the  Lee  County 
Teachers'  Institute. 
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experience,  ami  tlie  opinions  of  others.  This  plan  is,  perhaps,  thft 
best  that  could  he  adopted. 

Asa  professional  teacher,  and  one  of  your  number,  deeply  interest- 
ed in  whatever  concerns  the  teacher,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest 
some  points  wherein  improvements  may  be  effected  and  the  institute 
rendered  more  efficient. 

The  institute  should  last  no  longer  than  it  can  be  made  interesting 
and  profitable.  We  have  attended  institutes  where  the  question  re- 
curred every  half-hour,  What  shall  we  do  next  ?  where  the  executive 
committee,  ignorant  or  negligent  of  its  duties,  failed  to  have  every  mo- 
ment of  time  occupied  by  competent  lecturers  and  in.structors  procured 
beforehand,  and  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  necessity  of  prevail- 
ing upon  those  who  had  come  unprepared,  and  not  expecting  to  be 
called  to  such  a  duty,  to  undertake  the  task  cf  intei-esting  the  institute 
and  '  putting  in '  the  time.  Of  course,  all  the  exercises  were  dull ;  the 
lectures  were  prepared  in  haste,  and  undigested,  such  as  could  interest 
no  one  of  intelligence ;  the  drills  were  without  life,  dull  and  unin- 
structive,  and  we  all  went  away  feeling  that  the  institute  had  been  a 
failure,  a  drag  from  first  to  last.  The  first  matter  of  importance,  then, 
that  life  and  animation  may  characterize  the  institute,  is  to  have  the 
entire  programme  of  exercises  so  arranged  that  every  moment  may  be 
occupied. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  question  asked  by  teachers  who  had 
attended  institutes,  whether  they  are  of  any  use ;  whether  they  ac- 
complish any  good.  We  know  of  no  subject  more  worthy  of  our 
attention  than  that  suggested  by  this  question,  nor  of  a  more  appro- 
priate time  or  place  to  consider  it  than  now  and  here.  Are  we  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  valuable  ideas  at  our  institutes,  such  as  we  can 
take  with  us  into  our  school-rooms  and  make  practically  useful?  Who 
of  us  now  here,  and  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  twice 
a  year  in  a  teachers'  institute,  has  received  any  valuable  information 
by  which  he  has  improved  his  system  of  teaching  or  government,  or 
in  any  way  rendered  his  labors  more  effective  ?  As  we  understand  it, 
this  is  the  object  of  the  institute;  and  unless  it  accomplishes  this 
end  it  fails  to  accomplish  that  for  which  it  was  established. 

To  make  the  institute  efficient,  our  lecturers  must  be  teachers  ; 
men  who,  by  success  in  the  school-room,  are  qualified  to  instruct  oth- 
ers. In  no  profession  is  there  so  much  complaint  of  a  want  of  respect 
and  proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  in  ours ;  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  profession  that  has  so  little  respect  for  itself, 
and  so  little  professional  pride.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
direct  your  attention  to  one  point :  who  are  frequently  (  perhaps  gen- 
erally) the  prominent  lecturers  at  our  institutes  ?  are  they  teachers 
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who  by  ouerg}'  and  talent  luivc  been  successful,  and  have  thereby  ac- 
(juired  the  right  to  assume  the  position  of  instructors  to  others?  No: 
the  teachers,  through  their  committee,  select  a  minister,  or  lawyer,  or 
physician,  or  editor,  or  book-agent,  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  duties 
of  their  business  and  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  them;  persons 
who  have  never  given  an  hour's  study  to  the  subject  of  teaching,  who 
are  interested  only  to  the  extent  of  being  in  favor  of  general  educa- 
tion and  the  free-school  system;  whose  highest  qualifications  for  such 
a  duty  are,  that  while  at  college,  in  order  to  support  themselves,  they 
taught  a  country  school  perhaps  three  months  in  the  year,  for  two  or 
three  years — during  all  that  time,  however,  engaged  in  studies  not  at 
all  connected  with  their  duties  as  teachers.  Would  any  other  profes- 
sion suffer  such  an  indignity  as  to  permit  a  person  not  belonging  to 
their  number  to  address  them  on  topics  pertaining  to  their  business  ? 
We  have  within  our  ranks  men  of  talent,  of  liberal  education,  of  expe- 
rience as  teachers,  who  are,  in  every  respect,  qualified  to  interest  and 
instruct  us;  and  they  alone  should  conduct  the  institute. 

The  ostensible  object  of  our  association  is  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher.  All  our  exercises,  therefore,  should  have  this  end  in  view. 
Our  addresses  and  essays  should  be  on  educational  topics,  and  treat  of 
matters  of  importaucc  to  the  teacher.  It  is  high  time  we  should  dis- 
countenance '  hifalutin  '  essays  on  the  '  unseen ',  the  'ethereal',  etc., 
having  not  even  a  remote  bearing  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  without 
originality,  and  without  merit.  It  will  be  time  to  introduce  such  sub- 
jects when  school  organization,  classification,  grading,  recitations,  rec- 
reation, rewards,  punishments,  and  scores  of  others,  have  been  treated 
of.  These  subjects  surely  ought  to  interest  the  teacher  more  than  any 
others :  they  constitute  in  part  his  professional  knowledge ;  and  when 
they  have  been  discussed  and  disposed  of,  we  may  have  lectures  and 
essays  on  other  subjects,  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  teaching. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  institute,  and  that  which  gives 
to  it  the  most  interest,  is  what  is  called  the  '  drill '.  As  the  term 
imports,  this  exercise  was  intended  to  exhibit  modes  of  teaching,  to 
show  how  to  conduct  a  recitation;  and  for  this  purpose  the  institute  was 
to  be  formed  into  a  class  to  be  drilled.  This,  as  far  as  the  participation 
of  the  institute  in  this  exercise  is  concerned,  except  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  lecturer,  has  failed  ;  for  there  is  not  sufficient  equality  of 
grade  among  the  teachers,  both  of  attainments  and  practice,  to  render 
the  '  drill '  spirited.  The  lecturer  must  be  both  teacher  and  scholar, 
or  he  must  have  those  present  whom  he  has  ti'ained  himself;  otherwise 
this  exercise  will  be  dull  and  tiresome.  [_Some  times  institutes  succeed 
in  having  general  participation  of  members. —  Ed.] 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  object  of  the  'drill'  is  en- 
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tirely  misunderstood.  We  have  known  an  institute  where  the  subject 
of  Grammar  was  under  consideration  :  in  answer  to  a  question,  perhaps, 
the  person  who  had  the  drill  in  charue  signified  his  preference  for  a 
particular  text-book  ;  others  immediately  disagreed  with  him,  and  the 
entire  time  allotted  to  Grammar  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  relative  merits  of  text-books.  We  have  known  the  entire  time 
allotted  to  a  subject  to  be  consumed  in  discussing  the  definitions  and 
arrangement  of  text-books  :  and  again,  where  the  subject  was  set  be- 
fore the  institute  precisely  as  it  could  have  been  found  in  some  text- 
book :  and  again,  where  the  time  was  consumed  in  proposing  puzzles 
and  crack  questions  to  the  person  conducting  the  drill,  for  his  solu- 
tion, and  he,  like  a  fool,  patiently  submitting  to  it,  for  fear  ignorance 
would  be  imputed  to  him  if  he  should  refuse.  In  all  these  cases, 
what  did  the  '  drill'  amount  to  ?  No  person  received  any  valuable  in- 
formation, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  teach  better  than  before,  and 
intelligent  teachers  went  away  disgusted. 

As  the  '  drill'  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  institute,  so  it  is 
the  most  difficult  to  conduct  successfully.  To  meet  a  body  of  persons 
engaged  daily,  and  for  years  in  succession,  in  teaching,  and  interest 
and  instruct  them  upon  some  branch  of  study  which  they  have  been 
constantly  teaching,  requires  experience  and  study  to  accomplish  suc- 
cessfully. This  fact  is  frequently  overlooked  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  programme  :  appointments  for  lectures  are  made  long  enough  be- 
fore the  institute  assembles  to  enable  the  lecturer  to  make  suitable 
prepai'ation  ;  but  the  '  drills  ',  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  institute 
is  much  more  dependent,  are  not  unfrequently  left  to  chance,  and  the 
appointments  made  after  the  assembling  of  the  association. 

If  we  would  make  the  institute  spirited,  interesting,  and  instructive, 
the  '  drill '  must  be  conducted  by  our  best  teachers,  who  not  only  un- 
derstand their  subject,  but  can  present  it  so  as -to  excite  interest,  and 
infuse  life  and  animation  into  the  institute. 


THE       TEACHER'S        LESSON 


Several  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  an  instructor  of  a 
grammar  school  in  one  of  the  border  towns  of  a  neighboring  State. 
The  school  over  which  I  had  been  called  to  preside  was  a  backward 
one,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term.  The  parents, 
most  of  them,  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  education  of  their  off- 
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spviii<>', :  if  the  children  liked  the  teachui',  and  the  teacher  did  not 
punish  their  own  household  pets,  each  parent  was  satisfied.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  father  or  mother  within  the  walls  of  the  school-room, 
save  on  examination-day,  was  a  thing  scarcely  known  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  would  have  been  deemed  as  much  of 
a  wonder  as  the  '  vara  avis  in  tcrris '  of  the  Latin  poet. 

Such  a  school  was  not,  of  course,  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  a  teach- 
er would  naturally  economize  his  tears  at  it  close  ;  and,  however  mucli 
he  might  wish  all  success  and  prosperity  to  attend  the  good  people  and 
their  little  darlings,  he  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  or  privilege  to  spend 
another  season  among  them. 

But  in  this  backward,  uninteresting  school  there  was  one  ray  of 
light,  one  sunbeam,  which  came  to  me  in  the  guise  of  a  little  girl  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  whose  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair 
are  intimately  blended  with  my  recollections  of  that  winter. 

She  came  to  school  with  great  reluctance,  so  her  parents  told  me 
afterward,  for  she  had  never  ventured  before  except  in  the  summer, 
and  was  very  timid  and  fearful  of  a  male  teacher.  So  coy  and  sly  was 
she  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  persuade  her  to  recite  to 
me  her  little  lesson ;  and,  as  day  after  day  passed,  I  began  to  despair  of 
ever  conquering  her  timidity  and  establishing  myself  in  her  good  gra- 
ces, which  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  do,  because  I  thought  then  and 
think  now  that  she  was  the  most  lovely  and  most  lovable  child  I  ever 
saw ;  and  I  found  that  even  the  neighbors  and  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage all  loved  her,  and  we  know  that  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  for  the 
neighbors  to  have  a  very  ardent  affection  for  other  people's  children. 

At  last,  one  morning  in  mid-winter,  after  a  heavy  rain  and  a  cold 
night  had  rendered  the  road  a  polished  mirror  of  ice,  as  I  was  going 
toward  the  school-room,  I  overtook  this  little  girl  on  her  way  to  school. 
Her  companions  had  all  gone  on  before  and  left  her,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  walk  upon  the  glassy  ice  she  had  dropped  her  dinner-pail,  slate, 
and  books,  and  in  endeavoring  to  pick  them  up  she  had  fallen,  and 
could  not  regain  her  footing;  there  she  was,  her  sunny  curls  flying  in 
the  wind,  weeping  most  bitterly.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
gather  up  her  books  and  slate,  and  help  the  little  thing  over  the  icy 
path  to  the  door  of  the  school-room  ;  and  I  never  should  have  thought 
of  so  trivial  a  circumstance  again,  had  I  not  observed  that,  from  that 
time  forward,  the  bright-eyed  girl  lost  all  her  embarrassment  and 
timidity  ;  her  lessons  were  always  learned  afterward,  and  recited  un- 
hesitatingly; she  seemed  to  look  up  to  me  as  a  protector,  and  would  often 
ask  if  she  might  walk  home  from  school  with  me,  she  was  so  afraid  of  the 
great  rude  boys,  she  said,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  that  I  had  power  to 
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shield  her  from  their  coarse  jests  and  vulgar  language.     She  had  per- 
fect confidence  and  trust  in  her  teacher. 

The  years  are  ever  widening  the  distance  between  the  school  and 
myself,  and  the  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  will  soon  be 
a  little  girl  no  longer ;  yet  I  find  myself  some  times  looking  back  into 
the  past,  and  wondering  if  other  teachers  ever  discovered,  as  I  did, 
the  secret  spring  which  unlocked  the  confidence  of  that  pure  and  in-, 
nocent  child.  I  would  fain  believe  that  she  profited  something  from 
my  imperfect  teachings,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  she  taught  me  a 
greater,  a  more  noble  lesson  than  I  ever  imparted  to  her.  I 
learned  for  the  first  time,  fully,  how  very  far  a  little  act  of  kindness 
will  go  toward  winning  a  child's  heart.  Exeter  News-Lettor. 


DESIDERATUM.* 


Among  the  wants  of  schools  that  still  remain  unsupplied,  none  is 
more  seriously  felt  than  the  lack  of  a  complete  Pronouncing  Dictiona- 
ry. Neither  Webster  nor  Worcester  has  attempted  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables,  embracing  more 
than  half  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  language.  Every  vowel  that  is 
sounded  at  all  has  obviously  some  quality ;  and  no  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary can  have  any  claim  to  completeness  if  it  fails  to  tell  us  what 
that  sound  is.  In  all  the  best  schools  of  the  country  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  spell  words  by  sounds  as  well  as  by  letters.  Questions  are 
constantly  arising  in  respect  to  the  sounds  of  vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables,  and  the  learner  turns  in  vain  to  his  dictionary  for  aid. 
Teachers  themselves  are  often  in  doubt  on  these  points. 

The  lexicographer  finds  it  difiicult  to  decide,  in  all  cases,  what  the 
exact  sound  of  the  vowel  is,  and  so  casts  ofi"  all  responsibility,  both  in 
regard  to  those  which  are  doubtful  and  those  which  are  not.  This 
the  teacher  can  not  do.  If  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  analyze  the 
sounds  of  the  word  ability,  he  must  give  a  definite  quality  to  every 
vowel  sound  in  the  word.  Shall  he  give  to  a  the  sound  it  has  in  fate, 
or  that  mfar,  or  that  in  sat  ?  Shall  i,  in  the  third  syllable,  have  the 
sound  of  e  in  ')nete,  ofi  in  sit,  or  of  i  in  Jine  ?  And  what  is  the  sound 
of  ^  in  the  last  syllable  ?  His  dictionary  is  silent  on  all  these  points, 
and  he  resorts  to  his  teacher,  who  is  obliged  to  give  some  definite  an- 

*  Extract  from  the  Report  of  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago.    1860. 
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swer  or  abandon  the  exercise.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  need  some 
authority  to  which  they  may  refer  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 

The  same  want  is  felt  by  singei'S.  who  are  obliged  to  protract  the 
vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  must  give  them  some  dis- 
tinct and  positive  quality. 

This  demand  for  a  more  complete  pronouncing  dictionary  is  imper- 
.  ative,  and  must  in  some  way  soon  be  met.  In  all  the  other  requisites 
to  completeness  in  a  dictionary  of  the  language,  American  lexicogra- 
phers are  confessedly  in  advance  of  the  British ;  on  the  points  to 
which  I  have  referred  they  fall  far  behind. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  every  sounded  vowel  should  be  distinctly 
marked  in  a  school  dictionary,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  no 
undue  stress  should  be  laid  on  unaccented  syllables. 

An  affected  and  vicious  style  of  pronunciation  has  been  gradually 
gaining  currency  in  schools  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  con- 
sists in  giving  to  unaccented  syllables  a  degree  of  distinctness  and 
force  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  Thus,  in  such  words  as  com-, 
mencement,  assistant,  the  last  syllable  often  receives  at  least  twice  the 
stress  that  legitimately  belongs  to  it,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  quality  of  the  vowel  sound.  The  best  speakers 
never  attempt  to  give  the  vowel  e  the  same  distinctness  of  sound  in 
moment  that  it  has  in  lament,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  this 
forced  and  unnatural  system  of  pronunciation  should  be  banished  from 
the  school-room.  No  authority  can  be  found  for  it,  in  either  Worces- 
ter or  Webster.  On  the  contrary,  Worcester  distinctly  marks  all  this 
class  of  sounds  as  obscure. 

If  these  vowels  were  all  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
sound  only,  there  might  be  danger  of  increasing  the  evil  of  giving  un- 
due stress  to  unaccented  syllables.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  each 
unaccented  vowel  might  be  so  marked  as  to  indicate  both  the  quality 
of  the  sound  and  the  light  stress  to  be  given  it.  Whatever  system  of 
marking  is  adopted,  let  the  dictionary  show,  in  some  way,  that  the 
unaccented  vowels  have  a  fixed  and  positive  character,  but  that  they 
are  never  to  receive  any  increase  of  stress  merely  to  show  what  that 
character  or  quality  is ;  and  if  errors  still  prevail,  the  fault  will  then 
rest  with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  not  with  lexicographers. 


Knowledge  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  It  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  wishing,  nor  acquired  by  dignity  and  wealth.  The  student, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  must  read,  think,  remember,  compare,  consult, 
and  digest,  in  order  to  be  wise  and  useful.  Extract. 
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MATHEMATICAL 


Solutions  of  Problems  in  Feb5,uary  Number. — To  No.  II  (p. 
60)  the  proposer  sends  us  a  solution ;  but,  as  no  one  else  has  sent  one, 
we  propose  to  retain  his  until  next  month. 

No.  Ill  (p.  60).  Tyro  says,  "  The  amount  of  wood  in  either  case 
will  be  the  same,  precisely.  It  will  require  140  sticks  of  6  inches  in 
diameter  to  make  a  cord,  and  560  of  3  inches.  This,  I  expect,  will 
be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  but  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
to  be  correct :  hence  may  be  called  a  pai-adox." 

N.  H.  does  not  agree  with  Tyro,  but  oifers  the  following : 

"  The  course  of  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  each  cord  will  fill  a  hight 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sticks  in  said  course :  each  subsequent 
course  will  increase  the  hight  i|*  the  diameter  of  the  sticks  used, 
equal  to  2.6  inches  by  the  smaller  sticks  and  5.2  inches  by  each  course 
of  the  larger  sticks ;  and  further,  each  of  the  odd-numbered  courses 
will  contain  one  stick  more  than  the  even-numbered  courses.  It  is 
now  readily  found  that  in  a  cord  of  wood,  the  sticks  being  3  inches  in 
diameter,  there  will  be  9  courses  of  32  sticks  in  each  course,  and  9 
courses  of  31  sticks  each ;  making  in  this  cord  567  sticks,  each  3  inch- 
es in  diameter.  Using  sticks  6  inches  in  diameter,  we  have  5  courses 
of  16  sticks  each,  and  4  courses  of  15  sticks  each ;  making  140  sticks, 
which  in  solidity  equal  560  sticks  of  3  inches  diameter  :  consequently, 
the  cord  composed  of  the  smaller  sticks  exceeds  the  other  to  the  amount 
contained  in  7  sticks  each  3  inches  in  diameter.  Reniarh. —  In  nei- 
ther case  will  the  number  of  courses  given  make  the  pile  4  feet  high  : 
with  the  smaller  sticks  it  will  be  about  471  inches  high,  and  with  the 
larger  about  47f  inches  high." 

Will  Tyro  please  comment  on  the  above  solution  ? 

Solutions  of  Questions  in  March  Number. —  For  the  same 
reason  as  above  given,  having  a  solution  from  none  but  the  proposer, 
we  postpone  Problem  I. 

Tyro  gives  us  the  following  neat  solution  of  Problem  II,  which  was 
taken  from  Gummere's  Surveying,  Chap.  VI : 

"  Let  ABC,  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  be  a  triangle  having  sides 
of  the  given  lengths.   Upon  AB  describe  the  equilateral  triangle  ABD ; 

*  ''  yf  is  sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes,  yet  the  exact  amount  is  a 
trifle  more." 
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join  CD,  and  on  it  describe  the  equilateral  Iri- 
anp^le  CDE,  wliicli  will  be  the  one  required. 
Since  BD  and  BC  are  by  construction  two  of 
the  <jiven  distances,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prove  that  BE  =  AC,  which  is  evident  from 
the  equality  of  the  triangles  DAC  and  DBE. 
In  the  triangle  ABC  we  have  all  the  sides  to 
find  the  angle  BAG, =53°  08'.  Then  in  the 
similar  triangle  DAC  we  have  the  two  sides  DA  and  AC,  together 
with  the  included  angle  DAC,  =  11 3°  08',  to  find  the  angle  ACD; 
then  the  side  DC  =  16.92.  Lastly,  in  the  triangle  CDE  we  have  the 
sides  and  angles  to  find  the  area,  thus  :  as  rad.  :  sin.  CDE,  60°,  : :  CD 
X  DE  :  2CDE,  =  247.88.  .-.  CDE  =  123.94  sf|uare  chains,  =  12  acres 
1  rood  23.04  perches." 

J.  J.  C.,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  sends  us  the  following  settlement 
of  an  old  question  hitherto  unattempted,  for  which  we  thank  him.  He 
verifies  Perkins's  answer. 

''  In  the  Teacher  for  February,  1859,  I  find  the  following  problem 
for  solution  : 

"  '  In  Grecnleaf 's  Elements  of  Geometry,  page  320,  is  Problem  83,  as  follows : 
'  Tlirce  trees.  A,  B,  C,  whose  i-espcctive  hights  are  114,  110,  and  98  feet,  are  stand- 
ing on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  distance  from  A  to  B  is  112,  from  B  to  C  is  101, 
and  from  A  to  C  is  120  feet.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  each  tree  to 
a  point  in  the  plane  which  shall  be  equally  distant  from  each  ? '  Answer  in 
(jrcenleaf  IIQ.*?  feet.  In  Perkins's  Geometry,  page  233,  I  find  the  same  problem, 
Xo.  19  —  trees  and  sides  of  triangle  the  same  in  position,  length,  and  hight;  but 
the  answer  as  given  by  Perkins  126.63  feet.     Which  is  right?' 

''  I  send  you  the  following  solution  of  this  problem  for  publication 

in  the  Teacher' :  Place  the  trees  at  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  of  the  triangle  in  the  accompanying- 
diagram,  the  point  D  to  be  equally  distant 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  A  and  B.  Now  put 
BJ)=zx;  then  .r  +  100^=  (112-.^)^  +  114^ 
and224.r  =  13440:  hence,  a;=60,=BD.  The 
point  E  on  BC  to  be  equally  distant  from  the 
tops  of  the  trees  B  and  C.  Put  BE=y ;  then  /  + 110==  (104  -y)' 
+  98"-.  We  find  208?/=8320,  or,  ?/=40,=BE.  Draw  DF  perpendic- 
ular to  AB,  and  EGr  perpendicular  to  BC.  Any  point  in  the  line  DF 
will  be  equally  distant  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  A  and  B,  and  any 
point  in  the  line  EG  will  be  equally  distant  from  the  tops  of  the  trees 
B  and  C  :  therefore  H,  being  the  only  point  common  to  both  lines, 
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will  be  equally  distant  from  the  tops  of  the  three  trees.  But, '  whieli 
answer  is  right  ? '  Now,  as  the  plane  ABC  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  trees  A  and  B,  it  follows  that  FD  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  trees.  D  being  equally  distant  from  the  tops  of 
the  two  trees  A  and  B,  FD  must  also  be  equally  distant  from  their 
tops.  Draw  AI  perpendicular  to  BC,  also  draw  BH.  Put  BI=z; 
thenAI=112^-s^=120=-(104-,s)=;  208^=8900;  2=43J3,=:BI. 
The  triangles  GBE  and  ABI  are  similar ;  therefore,  BI :  BE  : :  AB  : 
GB,  or,  43^3  :  40  : :  112  :  GB,=104.  GB-BD=104-60,  =  44,= 
DG.  -i//(GB^-BE0=i/(104^-40O,=  i/9216,=96,=  EG.  The 
triangles  BEG  and  HDG  are  similar :  hence,  EG  :  DG  : :  BE  :  HD,  or, 
96  :  44  : :  40  :  HD,=  1S^.  BD^  +  HD'=60^  +  18F,=3936i,=BH^ 
Now  the  length  of  line  required  will  be  ■,/(BH=  +  110"),i=i/(3936i 
+ 12100), =|/lG036i,=126.634,^»s." 

Tyro  asks  J.  H.  to  review  his  solution  of  the  wine  question  as  giv- 
en in  the  March  number,  p.  105.  Tyro  gets  a  slightly  different  solu- 
tion, by  a  process  which  has  more  work  than  we  care  to  follow  him  in. 
As  we  have  already  occupied  nearly  as  much  space  this  month  as  we 
wish  to  give  to  '  Mathematical ',  we  give  only  Tyro's  answer,  which  is 
48.77-1-  gallons. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Prof.  Shimer,  of  Mt.  Carroll  Seminary,  for 
several  questions  giving  more  variety  of  inquiry  than  we  have  had  for 
some  time.  We  propose,  however,  but  one  question  this  month,  from 
W.  S.  K.  : 

"  The  difference  between  the  hj-pothenuse  and  base  of  a  right-an- 
gled triangle  is  9  :  the  difference  between  the  hypothenuse  and  per- 
pendicular is  50.  Required  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  without 
recourse  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  equation  PP=B"-1-P'." 
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Department  of  Public  Insieuctiok,     1 
Springfield,  III.,  May,  1860.  j" 

Back  IScTiedules. —  Directors  can  not  certify  schedules  which  reach 
back  more  than  six  months  from  the  semi-annual  time  fixed  by  law 
for  the  return  of  schedules. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question  :  If  there  is  not  money  enough  in 
April  to  pay  teachers  whose  wages  are  then  ju$t  clue,  and  also  to  liq- 
uidate older  claims,  which  creditors  whould  be  pre/erred  and  first 
paid  by  the  Directors  ? 
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1  answer,  that,  so  far  as  the  matter  is  optional  witli  the  Directors, 
justice  would  seem  to  require  that  the  oldest  creditor  should  be  paid 
first.  If  the  time  wheu  one  creditor  shall  be  paid  is  fixed  by  definite 
agreement,  while  no  such  specific  contract  is  made  with  another,  that 
fact  should  decide  the  course  of  the  Directors.  But  if,  which  gener- 
ally is  the  case,  payment  is  due  and  promised  in  April  to  all  the  cred- 
itors alike,  there  is  no  margin  for  preference ;  the  Directors  are  bound, 
in  law  and  in  honor,  to  meet  all  their  engagements.  If  this  is  impos- 
sible, 'A  jyro  rata  distribution  would,  perhaps,  be  most  equitable. 

If  a  teacher  has  the  promise  of  the  Directors  that  his  wages  will  be 
paid  in  April,  it  is  a  great  wrong,  not  to  use  a  harsher  word,  to  com- 
pel him  to  wait  till  October;  and  if  the  fault  is  in  the  Directors,  if 
they  did  not  levy  the  necessary  tax,  they  may  and  should  be  strictly  held 
to  account  for  their  neglect.  Contracts  with  teachers  are  as  sacred, 
and  their  strict  fulfillment  should  be  as  prompt  and  may  be  as  rigor- 
ously enforced,  as  any  other  contracts.  The  public  conscience  needs, 
in  many  quarters,  to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  The  wretched 
policy  of  making  a  levy  that  will  barely  meet  expenses  on  the  most 
parsimonious  scale,  with  no  allowance  for  commissions  of  collector  and 
other  inevitable  deductions  —  thus  always  leaving  the  District  in  debt 
and  creditors  dissatisfied  —  can  not  be  too  earnestly  condemned.  The 
assessment  should  be  liberal  enough  to  leave  a  balance,  not  a  deficiency. 

Teachers  are  entitled  to  interest  on  all  arrearages  of  wages  from  the 
time  they  were  due. 

Written  Permissions. —  It  is  held  that  pupils  can  not  be  legally  trans- 
ferred from  one  district  to  another  without  the  '  written  permission ' 
of  the  Directors  of  hoth  districts. 

These  permissions  should  be  presented  to  the  teacher,  for  his  pro- 
tection in  the  premises,  and  each  Board  of  Directors  should,  also,  make 
a  minute  of  the  same  in  their  Records,  as  evidence,  in  case  of  need, 
that  the  transfer  was  regular. 

This  is  a  plain  and  simple  requirement,  and  if  followed  there  could 
be  no  difiiculty. 

When  a  scholar  applies  for  admission  from  another  District,  the 
teacher  should,  before  receiving  him,  ask  for  the  written  evidences  of 
consent.  If  they  are  produced,  the  teacher  files  them  away,  and  re- 
ceives the  pupil :  if  they  are  not  produced,  the  scholar  should  be  in- 
formed that  he  can  not  be  admitted. 

If  the  teacher  is  instructed  by  his  Directors  to  admit  a  pupil, 
against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Directors  of  the  other  District,  the 
teacher  should  obey  such  instructions ;  but  the  whole  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Directors  who  presume  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
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Other  District.  In  such  a  case  the  Directors  have  no  recourse  upon 
the  funds  of  the  District  whence  the  scholar  comes,  and,  unless  they 
expressly  stipuJate  with  the  pupil  to  pay  his  own  tuition,  they  arc  re- 
sponsible personally  to  the  teacher  for  the  amount ;  that  is.  if  the 
teacher  is  paid  hy  the  scholar.  If  the  teacher  is  paid  by  the  month, 
or  quarter,  he  would,  of  course,  have  no  claim  upon  the  Directors  for 
the  tuition  of  the  pupil  in  question. 

But  the  right  of  the  Directors  openly  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
other  District,  and  to  require  a  teacher  to  receive  a  pupil  under  such 
circumstances,  is,  in  my  judgment,  questionable. 

Over  Five  and  under  Ticenty-one. —  Those  only  who  are  over  five 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  privileges 
of  the  public  schools. 

But  the  Directors  have,  in  my  estimation,  some  discretion  in  the  prem- 
ises. They  can  not  re/use  any  whose  ages  are  within  the  pre-^crihed 
limits,  but  they  may.  in  special  cases,  and  when  the  interests  of  the 
school  will  not  in  any  manner  be  compromised  thereby,  receive  persons 
over  twenty-one,  either  residents  or  non-residents.  The  persons  so  re- 
ceived should  be  charged  a  reasonable  fee  for  tuition,  and  their  at- 
tendance noted  in  the  schedxile  the  same  as  other  scholars.  For  such 
scholars,  when  non-residents,  written  permissions  will  not  be  rec^uired  ; 
when  resident,  the  Directors  may,  in  special  instances,  admit  them 
free.  Children  under  five  should  in  no  case  be  received.  The  pub- 
lic school  is  no  place  for  infants,  and  teachers  are  not  deputy-nurses. 
Children  of  that  age  are  only  sent  to  school  •  to  be  out  of  the  way ', 
and  never  fail  to  be  in  the  icay  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  success  of  the 
school.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  law  does  not 
fix  the  minimum  age  at  six  or  seven.  Every  teacher  knows  that  very 
young  children  require  more  time  than  older  ones,  and  that  in  mixed 
schools  they  can  not  receive  proper  attention  without  neglect  and  in- 
justice to  others. 

Employing  Substitutes. —  If  a  teacher  should  be  taken  sick,  or 
should  be  absent  for  any  other  cause,  he  can  not  employ  a  substitute 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Districts  ichich  have  no  Schools. — No  funds  can  be  apportioned  by 
the  Trustees  to  Districts  in  which  710  schools  have  been  kept,  or  which 
have  not  complied  with  the  sij:-months  rule  :  how,  then,  is  the  tuition 
of  scholars  from  such  Districts  to  be  paid  when  they  attend  school  in 
other  Districts  ? 

Since  the  Directors  of  such  delinquent  Districts  can  not  in  any 
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manner  be  recognized  by  the  Trustees,  I  do  not  see  but  one  way  to 
proceed  in  the  class  of  cases  embi'aced  in  the  interrogatory.  The 
scliedules  of  such  scholars  should  be  presented  (together  with  the  reg- 
ular schedule  of  the  District)  to  the  Trustees  of  the  proper  Township 
by  the  Directors  of  the  District  in  wJiich  the  school  is  taught,  with  a 
note  or  certificate,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  said  sched- 
ule are  from  Districts  having  no  schools,  or  which  have  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  law.  Thereupon  the  Trustees,  in  apportioning 
upon  schedules,  shall  add  the  total  attendance  of  the  t^vo  schedtdes, 
and  credit  the  District  in  which  the  school  was  kept  with  the  amount 
apportioned  upon  the  lohole.  The  additional  amount  thus  accruing  to 
the  District  will  be  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  to  defray  the  tuition  of 
the  non-resident  scholars.  It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 'the  de- 
linquent District  forfeits  all  that  would  have  been  apportioned  to  it 
upon  the  census  of  children  under  21 ;  Avhich  amount  is  apportioned 
to  the  other  Districts  of  the  Township,  thereby  still  further  enabling 
them  to  meet  the  expense  of  schooling  the  children  in  question.  The 
same  course  should  be  adopted  where  scholars  come  from  iLjwrgan- 
ized  Districts,  or  from  Districts  which  have  had  schools,  but  not  for 
six  months,  as  the  law  requires. 

This  view  does  not  contravene  or  prevent  the  penal  consequences  of 
failing  to  comply  with  the  six-months  rule  of  the  law ;  while  it  meets 
the  case  of  many  children  who  would  otherwise  be  wholly  debarred  the 
benefits  of  our  public  schools. 

It  does  not  avert  the  penalty,  because  when  a  District  has  forfeited 
its  right  to  the  public  funds  there  is  no  possible  way  for  it  to  regain 
that  right,  save  by  a  District  tax  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
0^ a.  free  school  for  six  months;  after  which  it  will  again  be  entitled 
to  public  money. 

A  delinquent  District,  moreover,  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  ex- 
cluded altogether  from  the  schools  of  neighboring  Districts ;  for  its 
children  are  only  '  tenants  at  will '  in  other  schools,  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  wholly  refused.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can 
scholars  from  unorganized  or  delinquent  Districts  gain  admission  to 
other  schools   against  the  will  of  the  Directors  of  said  schools. 

If  there  are  children  who,  through  the  indifference  or  neglect  of 
Directors,  have  no  school  to  go  to ;  or  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
live  in  unorganized  Districts,  or  in  Districts  too  small  to  sustain  a 
school ;  and  if  other  and  more  favored  Districts,  as  a  matter  of  grace 
and  favor,  are  willing  to  receive  and  teach  them,  they  have  the  right 
to  do  so,  and  to  be  paid  for  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  explanation 
to  show  how  it  may  be  done. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
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The  Toi'ics  of  the  Day. —  What  a  curious  book  that  would  be 
which  shoukl  undertake  to  give  us  a  history  of  the  movements  of  the 
popukir  mind  for  a  generation !  Our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to 
that  particular  field  which  has  hitherto  claimed  chief  attention  in  our 
histories,  namely,  politics  :  how  many  times  in  the  lapse  of  thirty-three 
years  the  prominent  topics  of  the  political  contest  have  changed  !  The 
same  may  be  said  of  every  other  great  interest,  whether  we  name  re- 
ligion, science,  industry,  education,  or  literature.  There  are  epidemics 
of  thought,  inevitable  and  inexplicable  waves  in  the  flowing  of  human 
minds,  impulses  which  with  unfelt  simultaneousness  afi'ect  the  major- 
ity of  the  thinkers  engaged  upon  the  same  subject.  When  a  theme 
is  so  revolved  in  hundreds  of  minds,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
frequently  the  same  thing  is  said  by  men  who  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  each  other  to  determine  their  conclusions.  Stirred  by  the  same 
motives  and  with  the  same  world  of  fact  to  reason  from,  the  common 
sense  and  common  reason  settles  upon  similar  conclusions. 

In  our  educational  literature  we  see  the  same  tendencies  to  special 
study  of  topics.  The  subject  of  methods  is  a  perpetual  one,  which  is 
constantly  debated,  but  other  topics  gain  from  time  to  time  special  at- 
tention. Just  now  three  topics  seem  prominent;  two  of  which  have 
their  share  in  the  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Teacher. 

First,  Physical  Education.  The  claims  of  the  body  to  attention 
from  the  teacher ;  its  demand  that  in  training  the  intellect  the  teacher 
shall  not  harm  the  corporeal  tenement  which  it  must  occupy  and  use ; 
its  earnest  protest  that  intellect  itself  must  sufi"er  if  these  claims  arc 
disregarded ;  its  petition  for  a  training  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  man 
that  must  think  and  feel  and  work  in  this  breathing  world  :  these  and 
kindred  topics  arp  now  receiving  increased  attention  in  educational 
discussion,  and  reform  and  conservatism  are  marshaled  to  their  usual 
posts  of  attack  and  defense. 

Second,  The  Natural  Sciences.  These  are  claiming  a  higher  rank, 
both  as  valuable  possessions  and  as  means  of  education,  than  has  here- 
tofore been  given  them.  The  influence  of  Pestalozzian  schemes  and 
theories  has  given  too  great  prominence  to  mathematics  and  grammar ; 
24 
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to  the  factitious  (not  fictitious)  sciences;  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  can  be  developed  mainly  by  introspection,  and  which  need  lit- 
tle or  no  contact  with  the  outward  world  for  their  development.  An 
etymological  blunder  has  helped  to  mislead :  when  men  see  thau  edu- 
cation is  not  derived  from  e  and  duco,  educo,  to  draw  out,  they  will 
not  be  quite  so  anxious  to  maintain  corresponding  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  education.  Since  the  world  is  man's  inheritance,  those  sci- 
ences which  directly  lead  him  into  possession  of  it  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  no  mean  rank  as  educational  agencies.  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Physiology, —  are  these  far  inferior  as  educational  agencies  to 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  because,  forsooth,  these  latter  can 
be  joined  to  Mathematics. 

Third,  Language.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  what  has  been  done  in  this  department,  and  a  reaching  after 
something  better.  Our  grammars  are  leaving  the  old  track  which  we 
pursued  many  years  ago  under  the  lead  of  Murray,  and  the  new  exer- 
cise of  Analysis  is  taking  high  rank.  But  this  is  only  a  step  toward 
the  study  of  language  as  an  organ  of  thought;  and  until  the  science 
of  language  is  unfolded  in  its  relation  to  mental  philosophy,  our  books 
upon  that  subject  will  be  like  houses  on  the  shifting  sands.  We  re- 
joice to  see  that  language  is  engaging  so  many  minds,  and  is  emphat- 
ically one  of  the  topics  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Blodgett,  our  associate  Editor,  has  gone  to  Princeton,  taking  Superinten- 
doncy  of  schools  there.     His  correspondents  will  please  notice  the  change. 

Reports  of  Institutes. —  We  give  this  month  reports  of  proceedings  of  several 
spring  institutes,  in  most  cases  much  condensed  from  the  reports  in  the  local  pa- 
pers :  in  some  cases  the  secretaries  favored  us  with  brief  reports. 

"  Proper  names  should  be  spelled  correctly  ",  we  said  in  March  ;  and  we  thought 
so  more  than  ever  when,  in  that  very  paragraph,  we  found  Camceus  where  there 
should  have  been  Camoeiift. 

Could  n't  See. —  If  our  publisher  is  behindhand  with  the  Teacher  this  month, 
pray  excuse  him  and  the  chief  editor  too  :  an  attack  of  weakness  of  eyes  on  the 
week  devoted  to  editorial  M^ork  prevented  us  from  doing  what  we  would. 

PowiR  OF  Resolution. —  We  recently  found  a  board  of  directors  who  could  not 
finish  their  work  on  the  last  Saturday  of  March,  and  thereupon  voted  that  Satur- 
day lasted  till  Sunday  noon,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  Sunday  morning.  We 
were  invited  to  meet  with  them.  Expressing  regret  that  they  should  crowd  work 
into  Sunday,  we  were  told  of  the  resolution  passed,  our  informant  adding  '  you 
know  we  can  resolve  any  thing  '.     Politicians  seem  to  have  learned  that.         u. 
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Iowa  Laws. —  The  Iowa  I;Ogislatuic  iiassod  an  amcndmont  to  the  school-law 
hy  which  the  choice  of  school-books  is  referred  to  the  local  authorities  as  in  Illi- 
nois, instead  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  following  is  the  y>rincipal  sec- 
tion of  an  Act  to  encourage  Teachers'  Institutes: 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  cuadcdhy  the  General  Assonhh/  of  iJie  State  of  Iowa,  That  section 
twenty-one  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  December  24th,  1858,  en- 
titled, '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  election  and  to  define  the  duties  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Board  of  Education ',  be  amended  as  follows :  "  Whenever  reasonable  assur- 
ance shall  be  given  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  any  county  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  a  nimibcr  of  not  less  than  thirty  teachers  desire 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  said  county,  to 
remain  in  session  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  working  days,  he  shall  appoint 
such  time  and  place  for  said  meeting,  and  such  lecturers  as  the  said  teachers  shall 
suggest,  and  shall  give  due  notice  thereof;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  said  Institutes  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
State  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  an- 
nually, for  one  such  Institute  in  each  county  held  as  aforesaid,  which  the  isaid 
Secretary  shall  immediately  transmit  to  the  County  Superintendent  in  whose  coun- 
ty the  Institute  shall  be  held,  who  shall  pay  out  the  sum  as  the  Institute  shall 
direct." 

Was  it  Well  Done. —  At  a  recent  County  Institute,  a  large  and  expensive  Bi- 
ble was  presented  to  the  retiring  President  of  the  Association.  That  was  well,  and 
we  like  to  see  teachers  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Bible.  The  recipient 
was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  a  system  of  schools  where  the  Bible  was  excluded  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  donors.  One  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding we  do  not  approve.  Enough  was  not  raised  by  subscription  to  pay  for 
the  present,  and  several  dollars  were  paid  from  the  association's  treasury  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  When  educational  men  in  that  county  urge  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors to  give  an  appropriation  to  support  an  Institute,  is  it  expected  the  money 
will  be  used  in  present-making,  or  in  adding  efficiency  to  the  work  at  the  Insti- 
tute ■?  Most  of  our  Institutes  complain  of  lack  of  money  to  employ  competent  and 
skilled  conductors.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  those  teachers  who  prefer  not  to 
use  the  Institute  funds  for  purposes  foreign  to  the  special  object  of  the  gathering. 

Journal  of  Progress. —  Readers  of  the  Teetrhcr  will  find  an  advertisement  of 
this  journal  in  our  advertising  sheets  for  this  month.  Of  course,  the  very  title  of 
the  Journal  will  be  sufiicient  warning  to  old  fogies  and  young  fogies  (there  are 
such  things)  to  beware  of  subscribing  for  it ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Journal  has  a  large  circulation  in  Illinois.  Try  it  for  a  year,  and  see  whether 
you  are  willing  to  give  it  up  then. 

MoNiiouTH  College. —  This  institution  was  first  opened  in  September,  1856, 
with  about  twenty  students.  It  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  Steps 
are  Vjeiug  taken  to  erect  more  commodious  buildings,  and  we  predict  for  the 
school  a  future  of  success  and  usefulness  equal  to  the  expectations  of  its  most  ar- 
dent friends. 

Hands,  or  Mouths?  —  In  a  discussion  at  an  Institute  recently,  we  heard  one  say, 
"A  man's  reputation  is  in  pretty  slippery  hands  in  some  people's  mouths."  What 
figure  of  speech  can  that  be  called  ? 
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Statk  Sui'EKiNTK.MiKNOv. —  Witliiii  u  fcMv  da\  ?  will  be  made  nominations  for  va- 
rious State  Uffiees,  including  tliat  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Wc 
think  we  express  the  views  of  the  true  friends  of  education  in  the  State  when  we 
say,  we  think  the  present  Superintendent  has  shown  himself  the  man  for  the 
place.  Papers  of  all  kinds  come  to  us  expressing  satisfaction  with  his  administra- 
tion, even  when  the  editors  at  the  same  time  are  opposed  to  the  system  which  he 
is  to  explain  and  carry  out.  He  is  a  man  whom  we  have  personally  known  for 
many  years.  He  went  from  the  school-room  to  the  Superintendency,  and  in  case 
the  people  think  he  has  served  them  long  enough  there,  will  return  to  the  school- 
room, probably,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term.  We  need  him  longer  at  the  head 
of  the  system.  What  has  given  Upper  Canada  and  Pennsylvania  such  preemi- 
nence in  school  systems  ?  Permanency  of  a  good  man  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
among  other  things.  Dr.  Rycrson  has  been  Superintendent  in  Upper  Canada  about 
sixteen  yeai-s,  and  the  system  shows  the  benefit  of  a  uniform,  consistent  plan  in  its 
development.  What  made  Massachusetts  prominent  in  educational  reform  ?  The 
long-continued  labors  of  the  untiring  Horace  Mann  had  no  little  to  do  with  it. 
Where  would  Massachusetts  have  been  to-day  had  Horace  Mann  been  set  aside  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  to  gratify  the  petty  office-seeking  aspirations  of  some  third- 
rate  politician  ?  b. 

An  Iowa  Dogberry. —  It  is  a  great  pity  that  men  who  assume  guardianship  of 
the  best  things  should  so  often  manifest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  are 
any  thing  but  commendable.  The  discussion  on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools 
which  occurred  at  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  af- 
forded at  least  one  man  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  noted  for  narrow-minded- 
ness and  stupidity.  It  waked  up  in  Iowa  a  sleepy  watchman  who  deemed  it  his 
duty  forthwith  'to  comprehend  all  vagroni  men',  even  if  in  so  doing  he  should 
oause  himself  to  be  written  down,  like  Dogberry,  an  ass.  In  the  Iowa  InMmctor 
for  February  he  found  vent  for  his  feelings  and  bis  blunders  together.  We  know 
nothing  of  him  but  some  communications  signed  J.  Maynard  in  the  Inshicctor  for 
February  and  April.  In  the  first  outbreak  he  begins  —  "J/?*.  Editor,  I  have 
read  with  astonishment  a  report  upon  '  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools '  made  by 
Mr.  B.  G.  Roots  to  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association.  According  to  the  IHi- 
nois  Traclu'v  for  January,  '  the  report  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority ',  and  after 
debate  the  annexed  resolution  was  adopted.  They  are  sent  out  to  the  world, 
therefore,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Association."  He  then  quotes  from  Mi*.  Roots's 
report,  and  comments  thus :  "It  seems  the  Association  considers  the  Bible  and 
'  yellow  cover '  both  entitled  to  reverence  —  the  former  more  than  the  latter." 
He  quotes  again,  and  then  comments :  "  So,  it  seems,  the  Association  places  the 
Bible  and  Breviary  on  the  same  level  with  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Age  of 
Reason.  So  far  as  claims  to  reverence  and  right  are  concerned,  they  are  all 
equal,  excepting  yellow  cover,  which  is  a  grade  below."  After  a  flourish  about 
'official  acknowledgement',  etc.,  and  a  couple  of  questions  which  he  proposes  to 
the  Association  for  its  next  meeting,  he  quotes  again,  again  says  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Roots  was  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  says,  "  we  may  well  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Association  denying  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  the  Bible 
read  in  school,  and  recommending  the  teacher  to  exercise  that  right." 

Now,  to  take  pains  to  expose  the  blunders  committed  by  Dr.  Maynard  would 
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be  to  insult  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  by  ])utting  them  on  a  level  with  the  Iowa 
Dogbeiry  and  including  thoni  with  him  in  the  catalogue  in  which  that  functionaiy 
wished  to  be  enrolled.  We  feel  sure  that  no  regular  reader  of  the  Teacher  will 
excuse  us  for  supposing  him  forgetful  of  the  facts,  and  proceeding  for  his  sake  to 
correct  these  statements.  For  a  chance  reader,  we  may  say  that  the  Association 
adopted  neither  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Roots  nor  his  report,  and  that  the  senti- 
ments imputed  to  the  Association  and  to  Mr.  Roots  are  most  unjustly  imputed  to 
them.  As  Dr.  Maynard  was  astonished,  so  were  we.  We  felt  indignant  at  his 
breach  of  the  ninth  commandment,  until  we  saw  that  we  must  excuse  him  on  the 
ground  of  intellectual  incapacity.  We  hope  that  there  is  a  good  school  in  Tipton, 
and  that  an  exception  to  the  rules  may  be  made  to  allow  him  to  attend  until  he 
can  learn  to  read  with  the  understanding,  so  that  he  can  comprehend  the  reports 
of  proceedings  of  public  meetings  when  plainly  printed.  The  habit  of  correct  ob- 
servation should  be  especially  cultivated,  as  he  is  now  sadly  deficient  in  it :  the 
logical  faculty  should  be  developed  as  early  as  possible,  though  we  can  not  look 
for  much  in  that  direction  for  a  long  time  ;  and  finally,  moral  lessons  should  be 
tried  upon  him,  in  hope  that  their  force  may  not  be  entirely  lost.  If  he  ever  gets 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Age  of  Reason  we  may  hope  even  better  things  of  him. 
At  present  the  Bible  has  no  need  of  such  defenders. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  quotation  above  that  Dr.  M.  speaks  of  read- 
ing the  report  of  Mr.  Roots,  and  undertakes  to  quote  and  professes  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  report  of  proceedings,  giving  as  the  language  of  the  Teacher — '  the 
report  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority'.  It  happens  that  those  words  do  not 
occur  in  the  January  Teacher.  The  other  quotations  are  not  essentially  errone- 
ous except  in  punctuation.  In  the  April  number  of  the  loica  Instructor,  Dogberry 
tries  to  cover  his  blunder  bj"  referring  to  what  he  inas  told  by  a  person  present,  as 
if  he  had  not  had  the  Teaclicr  in  hand,  with  opportunity,  though,  unfortunately, 
not  with  ability  or  disposition,  to  read  it  for  himself.  We  understood  from  Mr. 
Roots  that  he  sent  a  communication  of  correction  to  the  Insti-uctor :  as  that  has 
not  yet  appeared,  we  have  thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  Association  and  Mr. 
Roots,  and  give  a  lesson  to  one  who  needs  it. 

Candidate  for  a  Certificate  —  The  following  is  a  veritable  report  of  the  exam- 
ination, a  few  days  since,  of  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  as  teacher  in  one  of  the 
principal  counties  in  this  State: 

SjJelUnff. —  Questions :  Privilege,  Pageant,  Confectionery,  Inseparable,  Until, 
Connecticut.  Answers :  Privilage,  Pagra^,  Confectionary,  Ineepn-fble,  Until,  Con- 
netticnft. 

Geography. —  Question:  What  is  the  Equator?  Answer:  Aline  passing  through 
the  Earth.  Ques.  What  is  Latitude  ?  Ans.  Do  n't  know.  Ques.  Are  we  north,  or 
south,  of  the  Equator  ?  Ans.  Do  n't  recollect.  Ques.  In  which  Zone  do  we  live  ? 
Ans.  Temperate,  I  believe.  Ques.  Is  it  the  same  in  the  winter  and  summer  ?  Ans. 
It  is  not.  Ques.  Is  it  the  Frigid  Zone  in  the  winter  ?  Ans.  It  is.  Ques.  What  is  a 
Promontory  ?  Ans.  I  used  to  know,  but  I  have  forgotten.  Ques.  Where  is  the 
Volga  river  ?  Ans.  In  Spain.  Ques.  What  Bay  west  of  France  ?  Ans.  Do  n't 
know. 

Arithmetic. —  Question  :  Difference  between  1  and  JL  ?    Answer :  a  or  2 , 1  ca'  n't 

5  7  _  5  T 

think  which.      Ques.  What  is  a  Prime  number?    Ans.  One  that  either  can  or  can 
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not  hf  (lividctl,  I  'vo  forgottoii  wliicli.  (}uo?.  Row  do  you  rodiifc  a  frciction  to  its 
lowest  terms  ?  Ans.  Dividing;  it  by  any  number  wliicli  will  ili vide  both  terms  with- 
out a  remainder.  Qiiesi.  What  right  have  you  to  do  that?  Ans.  Because  it  will 
uot  alter  the  value.  Ques.  How  could  yon  prove  that  ?  Ans.  Any  body  could  see 
it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Grainmar. — tiuestion :  "  He  heard  him  speak  ";  parse  '  speak '.  Answer : '  Speak ' 

is  a  common  noun;  neuter  gender ;  third  person;  singular  number ;  and 1 

do  n't  exactly  know  the  case.  Ques.  Will  you  analyze  the  sentence  ?  Ans.  Subject 
'  He ' ;  predicate  '  heard ' ;  do  n't  think  I  can  analyze  the  rest.  Ques.  "  John  struck 
James  "  ;  what  case  is  'James'  ?     Ans.  Objective  case,  apjwsUion  with  John. 

HlMory  of  the  United  Statex. —  Question:  Who  was  the  second  President?  An- 
swer :  I  ca'  n't  think  very  well  this  evening.  Ques.  How  many  wars  have  there  been 
with  England  ?  Ans.  Do  n't  remember.  Ques.  Who  was  President  during  the  war 
of  1812  ?  Ans.  Do  n't  know.  Ques.  Which  was  the  first  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution?  Ans.  Ca' n't  think,  just  now.  Ques.  Which  was  the  last ?  Awa.  CkC nH 
tldnk  of  any  thing  this  rvcnhig,  hardhj.  Ques.  Can  you  mention  any  battle  of  the 
■Revolution  ?  Ans.  Were  several,  but  I  do  n't  think  of  any.  Ques.  Can  you  mention 
any  officers  of  the  American  Army  ?  Ans.  Were  several,  but  I  ca'  n't  thinl-  of  (heir 
names.  Ques.  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces  during  the 
Revolution  ?  Ans.  General  Scott  ! !  (  The  Commissioner  is  supposed  to  have 
laughed  at  this  point. )  Ques.  Who  was  the  first  President  ?  Ans.  George 
Washington.     Curtain  fell.  M. 

New  Monthly. —  The  Irv'ing  Magazine  is  a  handsome  new  periodical,  devoted  to 
literature  and  art,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs,  under  whose  skillful  manage- 
ment Putnam's  MontJdy  attained  its  popularity.  The  prospectus  announces  that  a 
brilliant  array  of  contributors  have  been  secured  for  its  columns,  and  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  place  it  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  literary  periodicals. 

A  Female  University. —  Mathew  Yassar,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  it  is  said,  has 
devoted  a  sum  which  will  soon  amount  to  $400,000,  to  the  endowment  of  a  college 
for  girls  in  that  city.  He  hopes  to  make  it  a  rival  of  Brown,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 
The  rates  of  tuition  will  be  low.  If  well  carried  out,  this  school  may  be  as  noble 
a  monument  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Yassar  as  the  Cooper  Institute  is 
to  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper. 

California. —  The  California  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $10,- 
000  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  It  contemplates  a  State  Institu- 
tion. Also,  a  bill  has  just  passed  appropriating  $30,000  for  a  State  Reform  School 
at  Marysville. 

Oberlin. —  According  to  a  late  number  of  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  the  number  of 
students  now  in  the  college  is  870,  of  whom  521  are  males  and  349  females;  208 
are  new  students.     The  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

Morocco. —  The  first  journal  ever  printed  in  Morocco  has  just  appeared.  It  is 
called  The  Tetuan  Echo ;  is  published  at  Tetuan,  in  the  Spanish  language,  and 
distributed  gratuitously. 
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Nkcrology. —  TiiiKRSfu,  the  eminent  (ierman  scholar,  particiilaily  eminent  in 

Greek,  diedlateh-,  aged  76 .Juluex,  the  celebrated  musician,  died  March  l(jtli, 

a  lunatic,  having  previously  tried  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  nearly  48  years 
old. . .  /Mks.  Axx-v  Jameson  (born  Murphy)  died  on  the  1*7 th  of  March  ;  her  age 
is  not  known  to  us :  she  was  born  in  the  last  years  of  the  last  century.  She  mar- 
ried in  1824,  but  did  not  live  long  with  her  husband.  Her  first  work  appeared 
.soon  after  her  marriage.  Her  works  are  on  a  variety  of  subjects:  she  is  ofteuest 
named  as  the  author  of  the  Characieris'.ics  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  JJistor'i- 
eal.  Most  of  her  works  are  on  the  subject  of  Art ;  and  she  has  had  great  influence 
in  cultivating  the  love  of  art  generally :  she  wrote  also  on  social  and  moral 
questions.  She  was  at  the  time  of  her  death  engaged  on  a  work  on  'The  History 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  Personages  and  Typ- 
ical Subjects  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art '. 
She  was  noted  for  her  amiability  as  well  as  her  talent. . .  .James  Kirke  Pauldixg, 
an  eminent  American  writer,  died  April  11th,  at  Hyde  Park,  X.  Y.  He  was  born 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  X.  Y.,  August  22d,  1*779,  and  was  in  his  Slst  year  when  he 
died.  His  first  literary  attempt  was  in  connection  with  his  friend  Irving,  in  the 
Salmagundi.  During  the  war  of  1812  and  afterward  he  distinguished  himself  by 
satirical  works  against  the  English.  In  1815  he  published  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten while  traveling  in  the  South  :  they  are  noticeable  simply  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  original  edition  they  contained  anti-slavery  opinions  and  facts  which  he  struck 
out  twenty  years  later  and  substituted  defense  of  slavery :  this  was  done  to  se- 
cure political  preferment.  His  later  works  were  principally  fictions,  of  which  '  The 
Dutchman's  Fireside  '  has  been  most  successful.  His  works  collected  amount  to 
twenty-five  volumes,  which  do  not  include  many  articles  published  anonymously 
in  periodicals.  Mr.  Paulding  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  was  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy  through  Van  Buren's  presidency. . .  .Kev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  known  in  Massachu- 
setts as  Father  Peirce,  died  at  West  Xewton,  Mass.,  April  5th.  He  was  born  at 
"Waltham,  Mass.,  August  15th,  1790,  and  was  nearly  70  years  old.  A  sketch  of 
his  life  is  given  in  Barnard's  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a 
teacher  for  fifty  years,  and  the  first  principal  of  the  first  Xormal  School  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  most  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher. . .  .Knappick. 
The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribnne  tells  us  of  the  singular  end  of  a  remarkable  life. 
A  man  was  found  drowned  in  a  small  pool  of  water,  upon  whom  was  rendered  the 
verdict  of  inquest  '  unknown  man  found  drowned '.  After  the  inquest  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  John  Michael  Knappick,  a  German  about  72  years  of  age.  In  his  youth 
he  was  noted  as  a  scholar,  and  filled  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen, then  entered  the  priesthood  ;  but  in  1842,  being  engaged  in  patriotic  po- 
litical movements,  he  had  to  flee  from  his  country.  Coming  to  America,  he  be- 
came a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  then  settled  in  Missouri  and  lived  five  years 
with  no  companion  but  a  cat,  raising  grapes  and  making  wine  :  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  the  vine  in  Missouri.  Quarreling  with  his  neighbors,  he  re- 
sumed his  wanderings,  taught  languages  and  wrote  for  newspapers  in  various 
places.  A  singular  dread  of  danger  in  public  conveyances  led  him  to  travel  on 
foot,  and  so  alone  he  met  his  fate. 

Sale  of  Worcester's  Quarto. —  We  notice  the  advertisements  of  this  work 
state  that  the  twentieth  thousand  is  in  press. 
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Blt'.ndeii  Ik'iKiKT. —  Tlic  following  liavc  been  sent  us,  in  response  to  the  suggest- 
ion to  make  note  ol'  errors  in  school-books  wliicli  strike  the  eye,  l)ut  require  no 
knowledge  of  the  facts  stated,  except  in  results  of  required  calculations. — Editors. 

A  copy  of  Wells's  Elnnciits  of  Jim/llih  Grammar  lies  before  me,  marked  upon 
the  cover  '  Twe.vtieth  Kditio.v,  1860 ',  on  the  title-page,  '  Nixetikth  Editio.\,  I860'. 
That  must  be  a  popular  book,  ii'  scvenfi/  editions  are  printed  before  publishers  can 
put  the  covers  on  ! 

In  SUrs  aS^^/iZ/w.^m  (1860)  are  the  following  errors:  Occured ;  ourselves  marked 
as  third  person  ;  possesor  ;  '  alarmed  '  and  '  calling '  marked  as  adjectives  and  parti- 
ciples at  the  same  time  ;  '  I  do  expect  him'  for  '  I  do  expect  him ' ;  and  descendent. 

In  Xoriiial  Methods  of  Tcarh'uifi,  besides  those  noted  in  an  article  in  the  March 
Teacher,  there  are  anaylsis ;  copy  on  to  loose  i^aper. 

In  Ray's  Algebra,  Part  2d,  page  66, 

a^  (V"  Gum  Vlmn 

Ans. for ;  page  '71,  Ans. for . 

«^ — x^        a+x'  9m" — 4?(^  Qm^ — iu^ 

In  McGiiffefs  Fourth  Reader  (old  scries)  occurs  'town  clock'  for  'town  clerk'. 
In  McGuffeifs  Sixth  Reader  I  find  acent  for  accent,  and  fovbodings.  Two  copies 
of  McGutt'ey's  Sixth  Reader  are  upon  my  table,  with  no  mark  to  indicate  any  dif- 
ference in  the  editions  upon  the  title-pages.  I  copy  a  paragraph  out  of  each  from 
'  The  Baptism ',  by  Trof  Wilson : 

"  At  the  close  of  divine  service,  a  row  ''  Divine  service  was  closed,  and  a 
of  maidens,  all  clothed  in  purest  w'hite,  row  of  maidens,  all  clothed  in  purest 
came  gliding  off  from  the  congregation,  white,  came  gliding  off  from  the  con- 
and  crossing  the  stream  on  stepping  grcgation,  and  crossing  the  stream  on 
stones,  arranged  themselves  at  the  foot  some  stepping  stones,  arranged  them- 
of  the  pulpit,  with  those  who  were  about  selves  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  with  the 
to  be  baptized.  Their  devout  fathers,  infants  about  to  be  baptized.  The  fa- 
just  as  though  they  had  been  in  their  thers  of  the  infants,  just  as  if  they  had 
own  kirk,  had  been  sitting  there  during  been  in  their  own  kirk,  had  been  sitting 
Avorship,  and  now  stood  up  before  the  there  during  worship,  and  now  stood  up 
minister.  The  baptismal  water,  taken  before  the  minister.  The  baptismal  wa- 
from  that  pellucid  pool,  was  lying  con-  ter,  taken  from  that  pellucid  pool,  was 
secrated,  in  an  appropriate  receptacle,  lying,  consecrated,  in  a  small  hollow  of 
formed  by  the  upright  stones  that  com-  one  of  the  upright  stones  that  formed 
posed  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  one  side  or  pillar  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
holy  rite  proceeded."  holy  rite  proceeded." 

On  the  Boston  Primartj  Tablets  occurs,  under  a  letter,  the  word  Lenght. 

[The  foregoing  was  intended  for  the  April  number,  but  was  crowded  out. — En.] 

We  have  already  spoken  of  errors  in  the  Nortnal  Methods  of  Teaching,  by  A. 
Holbrook,  published  by  Barnes  &  Burr.  A  young  teacher  who  bought  the  book 
and  read  it  carefully  through  furnishes  us  the  following  among  the  errors  he  noted. 
Notwithstanding  such  favorable  notice  as  it  has  received,  we  think  no  book  so 
full  of  errors  should  be  labeled  '  Teachers'  Library '.  The  nature  of  some  of  the 
errors  shows  fault  in  the  author  as  much  as  others  show  careless  proof-reading: 

Page  10,  end  of  third  line,  'is'  is  omitted.  "The  child  is  compelled  to  call 
twenty-six  shapeless  characters  .  .  ."  Shapeless  letters !  '16  and  17 'for 
'  18  and  19 '.  '  arg '  for  '  are '  [e  inverted].  '  The  ordinary  writing  book  may  be 
used  for  this  exercise,  and  the  time  otherwise  given  to  writing  from  copies',  is  a 
sentence  from  page  102  not  remarkable  for  clearness  of  expression.  'Does  it  de- 
note action  or  being  V '  occurs  for  '  Does  it  denote  action,  or  being '? '  '  Evils '  foi- 
'evil',  'esson'  for  'lesson'.  'A  relative  pronoun  is  one  used  to  introduce  a 
sentence,  which  qualifies  its  own  antecedent.'    Antecedent  of  the  relative,  or  of 
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the  sentence  ?  '  The  inclination  of  the  Earth's  axis,  together  with  its  parallelism, 
influences  more  or  less  all  terrestrial  phenomena.'  '  .  .  one  kind  of  concrete 
quantity  is  contained  in  another  kind  of  concrete  quantity.'  '  Archimides'.  In 
speaking  of  'Interest',  the  symbol  'A'  is  used  for  Amount  and  also  for  Interest. 
'  Roll !  on  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean,  Roll ! '  G.  J. 

We  have  left  out  some  of  the  ambiguous  sentences  and  other  errors  which  our 
friend  noted.  We  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  all,  whether  Normal  Schools  do 
their  proper  work  wlien  their  principals  send  forth  such  ill-prepared,  blundering 
guides  to  show  beginners  how  to  work.  The  plan  of  the  book  we  like,  and  there 
is  much  valuable  in  it ;  but  its  blunders  are  too  many  for  it  to  go  forth  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  'Xormal  modes  of  teaching'.  Xormal  Schools  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,  but  we  trust  there  are  some  men  connected  with  them  who  can  prepare 
books  with  fewer  errors  in  them  than  the  one  we  speak  of:  if  not,  we  have  mis- 
judged some  men.  S.  t. 

Erratum. —  On  page  ITl  in  this  number,  near  the  middle  of  the  page,  in  a  quo- 
tation from  the  JIassacIiusefta  Teacher,  occurs  the  expression  '  Tower's  Grammar 
on  an  entirely  new  system '.  Instead  of  '  Tower's  Grammar'  read  '  Power's  Gram, 
mar';  for  so  it  stands  in  the  Massachuscih  Teacher,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that 
either  the  original  writer,  or  Mr.  AVestnian  in  quoting  the  passage,  meant  to  cast 
any  slur  upon  Mr.  D.  B.  Tower  and  his  series  of  grammars.  The  error  was  not 
noticed  until  after  that  sheet  was  printed. 

Hon.  Thomas  Bcrrowes  has  been  reappointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  by  Gov.  Packer. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Chicago. —  We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  School  Repoi'ts  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  to  which  we  can  not  give  special  notice  this  month.  Our  readers 
will  see  that  Me  have  transferred  passages  from  them  to  our  pages,  and  we  shall 
recur  to  them  again. 

Knox  County  Teachers' Institute  met  at  Galesburg  on  the  12th  of  April.  Mr. 
Bobbins,  the  Secretary,  has  furnished  us  with  the  report  of  proceedings  ;  but  as 
we  have  so  many  reports  of  institutes  in  this  number  we  have  determined  to  re- 
serve that  of  Knox  county  for  next  month,  when  we  can  afford  it  more  space. 

Personal  Items. —  Mr.  0.  Springstead,  late  of  Lee  Center,  is  now  teaching  at 
Lasalle. —  Mr.  Parker,  late  of  Carbondale,  has  recently  taken  charge  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Sterling. —  Mr.  Hudnutt,  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  has  resigned. 
—  Mr.  J.  R.  B.  Clayton  has  left  the  school  at  Amboy. —  Mr.  Blodgett  has  left 
Mendota,  having  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Princeton  ;  and 
Mr.  S.  M.  Heslet,  late  of  Earlville,  succeeds  Mr.  Blodgett  at  Mendota. —  Mr.  Crow- 
ell,  late  of  Lafayette  School,  St.  Louis,  succeeds  Mr.  Borge  as  head  of  schools  at 
Belleville,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000. 
25 
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Macoupin  Coitxty  Edlx'atioxal  Association. —  The  Sixth  Semi-Annual  Session 
of  thiri  Association  was  held  iu  Girard,  commencing  April  3d,  and  closing  April  6th. 

Some  fifty  members  were  in  attendance. 

The  session,  under  the  supervision  of  President  G.  C.  Mack,  was  interesting 
and  profitable. 

The  citizens  of  the  place  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
attending  in  large  numbers  upon  both  day  and  evening  sessions.  In  fact,  every 
tiling  was  done  that  could  be  done  by  the  good  people  of  Girard  to  make  our  stay 
pleasant. 

The  exercises  consisted  mostly  of  drills  and  essay  reading,  the  reading  of  a 
manuscript  paper,  and  lectures  in  the  evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Downer,  of  Carlinville, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Gutcheon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Springfield,  and  Mr. 
r.  Rowe,  Principal  of  the  Girard  Union  School,  delivered  addresses  which  were 
listened  to  by  large  audiences. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  as  well  as  directors  to  visit  our  schools  at  least  every 
month,  and  also,  that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  urge  such  visitations. 

Resolved,  That  we  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  tlie  best  teachers  that  can  be  procured  to 
conduct  the  various  exercises  at  the  fall  term  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  nistory  of  the  TJnited 
States  in  our  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  Eible  in  schools  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

7^eso7rc(?,  That  our  abstract  of  our  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Carlinville  Free  Democrat, 
Carlinville  Spectator,  Alton  Courier,  and  Illinois  J'eac/ier. 

The  fall  session  will  commence  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  at  Carlinville. 
[For  the  above  report  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary.] 

The  Bureau  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  two-days  session  at  Princeton 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  xVpril,  Chas.  Robinson  presiding.  About  fifty  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  Institute  was  opened  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  on  Friday,  the 
6th,  by  prayer  by  J.  A.  Flagg,  followed  by  remarks  from  the  President,  upon  the 
object  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  importance  of  school-organization. 

The  question,  '  Should  a  teacher  ever  employ  his  pupils  to  assist  him  in  the 
duties  of  the  school-room  ? '  Avas  then  taken  up  for  discussion,  and  finally  tabled. 

The  question,  '  Should  a  teacher  shape  his  policy  in  order  to  suit  the  prejudices 
of  his  pupils  or  patrons?  '  was  -warmly  discussed,  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

P.  3L —  Mr.  J.  A.  Flagg  opened  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  by  a  lecture  on 
Reading.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Flagg,  who  read  an  essay  —  subject,  'A  Chap- 
ter of  Experiences' .     The  essay  was  solicited  for  publication. 

Essay  by  F.  C.  Sargent  —  subject,  'Earnestness'.  The  question,  '  Can  com- 
munications between  pupils  be  avoided  in  school  ? '  was  warmly  discussed,  and 
finally  tabled. 

Eve)iing. —  Rev.  I.  Codding  lectin-ed  before  the  Institute.  The  audience  was 
large,  and  the  lecture  a  practical  and  powerful  exposition  of  the  necessity  of  ed- 
ucating children  so  as  to  fit  them  for  those  activities  which,  as  members  of  soci- 
ety, they  will  be  called  upon  to  fulfill.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  wants  of  schools 
and  of  the  teacher. 

Saturdat/. —  The  Institute  was  opened  by  prayer,  by  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Blodg- 
ett  then  conducted  a  drill  exercise  in  Arithmetic. 
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Essay  by  II.  L.  Sargent, —  subject,  '  Evroiicous  Education'.  The  (luestion, 
'  Should  the  pexes  be  seated  together  V  '  was  discussed  and  tabled. 

P.  M. —  Exorcise  in  Reading,  conducted  by  J.  A.  Flagg  ;  exercise  in  Grammar, 
by  J.  II.  Blodgett;  Essay  by  Miss  Mercer;  Essay  by  Miss  Parker;  Lecture  by  Mr. 
Blodgett,  on  Primary  Instruction. 

The  question  of  gratuitous  entertainment  was  discussed,  and  finally  decided 
that  members  pay  for  their  board. 

The  Committee  on  School  Law  reported  that  a  statute  was  enacted  in  1849 
making  sixty  days  a  quarter,  and  that  the  law  is  still  in  force. 

Other  business  of  local  importance  was  transacted.  All  of  the  discussions  were 
spicy  and  brief;  the  exercises  animated  and  interesting,  and  the  Institute  profita- 
ble.    Yon  will  hear  from  us  again  in  the  fall.  CUAS.  ROBIXSON,  Pres't.."] 

Newell  Mathews,  Secretary. 

[For  the  above  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  Secretary.] 

The  Saxgamon  Couxtt  Teachers'  Ixstitcte  met  at  Springfield,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  and  adjourned  on  the  Tth,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
J.  S.  Bradford  was  chosen  President ;  Eev.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Yice-President ;  A.  M. 
Brooks,  Secretary ;  and  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  Critic.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was 
much  larger  than  at  any  meeting  heretofore,  a  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  ear- 
nest efforts  of  J.  S.  Bradford,  School  Commissioner.  The  instructors  were,  in 
"Written  Arithmetic,  Warren  Burgett ;  Mental  Arithmetic,  Edward  L.  Clark  ; 
English  Grammar,  Rev.  Fi-ancis  Springer ;  Reading,  A.  J.  Leach ;  Geography,  A.  C. 
Flower ;  who  presented  the  subjects  assigned  thom  practically,  going  back  in  ex- 
planations to  first  principles,  and  rigorously  calling  for  the  reasons  of  every  step 
taken.  The  interest  taken  in  these  drill  exercises  continued  to  increase  until  the 
close  of  the  session.  An  Essay  was  read  by  A.  M.  Brooks,  on  Order,  and  one  by 
G.  M.  Tourtillott,  on  the  Study  of  Language.  One  hour  each  day  was  occupied 
by  discussing  educational  topics,  during  which  an  advance  in  every  direction  was 
distinctly  foreshadowed.  On  Friday  afternoon  Rev.  Mr.  Leaton  presented  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  teaching  Orthography. 

Prof  Turner  lectured  on  the  5th,  on  Wisdom  and  Knowledge ;  and  Prof  Bate- 
man  on  the  6th, —  subject.  School  Government.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well 
known,  and  it  is  suflicient  to  say  that  their  reputation  will  not  sufier  from  their 
efforts  on  this  occasion.  Prof  Hovey  was  announced  to  lecture  on  the  4th,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  previous  engagements  prevented  his  filling  the  ap- 
pointment. It'has  been  decided  to  have  a  spelling  contest  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  to  come  off  about  the  first  of  June.  A  delegate  is  expected  from 
each  school  in  Sangamon  County.  This  session  of  the  Institute  was  a  decided 
success,  being  the  best,  in  every  respect,  ever  held  in  Springfield.  Those  stand- 
ing at  the  helm  in  educational  affairs  are  determined  to  spare  no  exertion  to 
make  the  next  Institute,  not  only  the  best  association  of  this  section,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, one  of  the  first  in  the  State. 

[For  the  above  we  thank  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  31.  Brooks.] 

Effingham  CorxTV  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Effingham,  Monday  even- 
ing, April  2d.  Teachers  present.  Miss  M.  E.  Baldwin,  Miss  Callie  Sprinkle,  Miss 
Mollie  Cunningham,  Rev.  McKay  and  lady,  J.  H.  Yerplank,  J.  E.  Park,  J.  R. 
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Carroll,  G.  Laird,  W.  P.  Surrells,  J.  Bradley,  W.  S.  Johnson,  K.  McCann,  and 
others.  The  institute  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Leal,  of  Urbana,  with  energy  and 
success.  Much  spirit  was  manifested :  Effingham  County  seems  wide  awake.  The 
institute  closed  Thursday  evening,  April  5th,  to  meet  iu  Mason  at  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Gardiner  and  W.  F.  White. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  exercises  were  a  discussion  upon  Moral  Sua- 
sion in  the  government  of  schools,  and  a  lecture  from  W.  F.  White,  of  Mason,  on 
School-house  Architecture. 

Dixon  Schools. —  We  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  few  minutes  in  the  Dixon 
schools,  recently.  In  the  room  occupied  by  the  High  School  we  saw  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  blackboards  filled  with  drawings  of  leaves  and  plants,  from 
Gray's  Botany,  executed  with  much  taste.  About  the  walls  were  several  maps 
drawn  and  colored  by  the  pupils.  The  school  has  a  very  good  collection  of  natu- 
ral curiosities,  chiefly  fossils  from  the  Rock  River  region,  though  many  specimens 
have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  pupils  take  great  interest  in  them,  as  do 
also  some  of  the  parents.  Dr.  Everett,  a  director,  has  some  enthusiasm  in  the 
matter,  and  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  teachers  in  arrangement  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  cabinet.  We  were  present  during  the  opening  exercises  ;  a  portion 
of  scripture  was  read,  the  pupils  were  questioned  on  the  commandments  and  the 
portion  read,  and  the  teaclier  led  in  prayer,  the  pupils  assuming  a  devotional  po- 
sition. 

A  class  in  Arithmetic  were  called  to  the  board  (there  is  blackboard  all  around 
the  room),  and  worked  examples  given  by  the  teacher  with  a  rapidity  rarely 
equaled.  Examples  iu  Mental  Arithmetic  were  wrought  with  speed,  and  repro- 
duced with  accuracy. 

We  stepped  into  a  Grammar  Department.  Here  we  also  found  a  class  in  Arith- 
metic, also  some  forty  at  the  board  working  with  commendable  speed  and  accu- 
racy, though  making  a  less  striking  appearance  than  the  older  class  of  longer 
practice.  We  were  getting  quite  interested  in  observing  the  maps  upon  the  wall 
which  pupils  had  preporcd,  in  watching  the  work  of  the  class  and  listening  to  ex- 
planations, when  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  time-keeping  locomotive,  had  to 
snatch  our  hat,  say  a  hasty  good-day,  regretting  that  we  could  not  look  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  work  our  friends  Gow  and  tlieir  associates  are  doing.  The  schools 
are  graded,  and  so  arranged  that  each  teacher  is  responsible  for  teaching  and 
governing  a  certain  division. 

Lee  County. —  We  were  at  Lee  County  Institute  at  Amboy,  April  4th  and  5th. 
Lectures  were  given  by  I.  Stone,  ourself,  and  Grove  Wright,  in  the  order  of 
names.  We  did  not  ai-rive  in  time  to  hear  the  first.  Drill  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Gow,  Parker,  and  others.  The  drill  exercises  and  other  work 
of  the  day  were  in  the  large  school-house.  The  people  have  expended  considera- 
ble in  fitting  up  grounds  and  endeavoring  to  have  a  good  school.  We  were  sorry 
to  see  marks  of  vandalism  and  heedlessness  in  the  school-room.  Xeat  furniture 
had  names  cut  upon  it,  and  we  saw  a  teacher  who  was  attending  the  institute 
■walk  over  the  seats  with  his  heavy  boots  to  save  going  around  by  an  aisle.  Fur- 
niture that  is  neat  and  comfortable  rarely  tempts  a  boy  to  use  his  knife,  or  a  girl 
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to  use  a  pin  on  it,  if  proper  methods  are  used  to  protect  it.  Who  thinks  of 
whittling  a  piano  or  chair  at  home  ?  Boston  furniture  or  Buffiilo  furniture  ought, 
not  to  tempt  any  boy  to  deface  it.  After  the  institute  closed,  the  teachers  and 
friends  adjourned  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  one  of  the  directors  at  Amboy, 
where  an  entertainment  had  been  provided  for  them.  Most  excellent  music  was 
furnished  during  the  session  by  a  choir  of  Amboy  singers,  and  on  the  last  evening 
the  brass  band  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  B. 

BrREAt:  County. —  We  were  present  at  the  Bureau  County  Institute  a  portion 
of  the  time  (April  8th).  I.  Codding  lectured  in  the  evening  of  April  7th.  Drill 
exercises  Avere  conducted  by  Mr.  Flagg,  and  others.  A  number  of  essays  were 
read.  We  had  opportunity  to  present  some  views  to  the  teachers  upon  Primary 
Teaching,  as  well  as  upon  special  branches  of  study.  There  was  quite  a  large 
gathering  and  an  enthusiastic  one,  though  some  were  reluctant  to  answer  ques- 
tions, fearing,  perhaps,  that  they  would  1)0  deemed  too  forward.  We  like  modest  i/, 
but  we  also  like  pi-omjitiicsf!.  n. 

Belleville  Schools. —  We  recently  spent  a  day  in  the  schools  at  Belleville, 
St.  Clair  County.  This  is  a  place  of  about  7000  inhabitants,  seven-eighths  of 
whom  are  Germans  ;  has  two  distilleries,  eight  breweries,  about  the  same  number 
of  churches,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  places  where  liquor  is  retailed, 
and  one  school-house  accommodating  sixty  pupils  or  more,  in  West  Belleville. 
There  are  about  800  or  900  children  in  the  various  schools,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exciption,  ara  in  rented  room?.  We  found  some  live  teachers  among  those 
teaching  there',  and  saw  some  things  that  did  not  indicate  much  life.  We  were 
informed  that  the  Board  had  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  school,  and  we 
werp  glad  to  find  teachers  who  obeyed  their  own  consciences  and  continued  to 
use  it.  Others,  we  learned,  had  yielded  to  the  Jiai  of  the  Board,  we  think  with- 
out gaining  additional  respect  from  them. 

The  schools  there  consist  of  a  Sub-Primary,  where  pupils  are  put  who  can  not 
be  expected  to  study,  several  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments,  and  a  —  so- 
called  —  High  Department.  We  saw  in  some  schools  marks  of  order  and  discipline 
really  gratifying,  but  we  can  not  say  so  much  for  all.  In  one  instance  we  saw  a 
class  of  twenty-one  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  standing  to  recite,  every  one 
of  whom  leaned  against  the  wall,  without  any  effort  made  to  check  it.  We  saw 
another  class  of  nearly  an  equal  number  in  which  were  a  few  young  ladies  whose 
sense  of  propriety  kept  them  in  a  proper  position,  but  in  which  every  lad  leaned 
against  the  wall,  or  even  turned  to  look  out  of  the  windows,  without  restraint. 

Dependent  on  rented  rooms,  some  very  unfit  places  must  some  times  be  made 
use  of  We  visited  the  basement  of  a  church  in  which  was  a  Primary  school. 
The  floor  was  sunken  in  places  as  if  the  timbers  had  rotted  away,  and  a  panel  was 
broken  out  of  an  outside  door.  It  was  a  curious  school :  children  were  walking 
about,  talking  aloud,  going  back  and  forth  from  their  places  in  a  spelling-class, 
some  with  hats  or  bonnets  on.  The  spelling-class  was  excused,  and  away  went 
each  by  the  nearest  way  to  his  seat.  In  the  midst  of  a  '  confusion  of  tongues ', 
singing  was  begun,  which  united  in  itself  the  varied  noises  we  heard  before.  '  It 
ish  time  ',  said  the  teacher,  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  door,  over  seats  or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  might  be.  Some  little  girls  stopped  to  look  at  the  stranger,  but, 
'  girls  go  home ',  sent  them  out  huddling  together  like  frightened  sheep. 
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Wc  could  iiiiiiio  some  fiiiiiiy  things  we  saw  in  otlier  schools,  lieileville  schools 
aro  {guiltless  of  those  appendages  of  a  school-house  '  which  are  neither  fences  nor 
shade-trees  ',  though  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  were  pointed  out  which  the  hoys  had 
been  allowed  to  destro)-.  The  wages  of  the  teachers  have  lieen  as  follows,  since 
September  last:  one  gentleman,  $900;  one,  $650;  two,  $500  each;  one,  $450; 
two  ladies,  $500  each  ;  three,  $400  each  ;  four,  $300  each ;  one,  $250  ;  one,  $200. 
Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  voters  to  build  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
very  liberal  policy  has  been  pursued.  n. 

[With  respect  to  Belleville  it  may  be  said  that  the  hcterogeneousness  of  the 
population  and  the  predominance  of  the  foreign  or  un- Americanized  elements, 
which  is  indeed  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  render  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  school-system  difficult.  The  people  should  support  the  directors  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  schools,  and  no  permanent  improvement 
can  be  made  until  school-houses  ate  built.  The  refusal  of  the  voters  to  levy  taxes 
to  build  school-houses  can  not  be  atoned  for  by  their  liberality  in  compensation  of 
teachers. —  Ed.] 

Lasalle  County. —  "We  were  called  away  so  that  we  could  not  attend  the  La- 
salle  County  Institute.  We  learn  from  some  who  were  present  that  the  exercises, 
in  the  main,  were  very  interesting,  and  that  there  was  an  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  some  seventy-five  teachers.  They  propose  having  longer  sessions  hereafter. 
The  one  just  passed  (April  8th  to  11th)  was  but  three  days.  n. 

Sublette. —  We  observed  a  new  school-house  in  process  of  erection  at  Sublette, 
Lee  County,  as  we  passed  through  the  place  a  few  days  ago. 

Schuyler  County  Teachers'  Institute^  was  to  meet  at  Eushville  on  Tuesday, 
April  10th.  At  the  appointed  time  and  place  but  three  appeared,  who  determined 
to  meet  next  day.  At  the  next  trial  five  were  present,  who  concluded  to  adjourn 
without  further  attempt  to  hold  an  institute. 

McLean  County'  Teachers'  Institute  out-did  Schuyler :  it  never  even  tried  to 
meet.  When  it  met  in  April  1859,  a  meeting  was  appointed  in  October:  that 
failing,  nothing  is  done. 

In  St.  Louis. —  We  had  opportunity  to  visit  a  Primary  school  in  St.  Louis  re- 
cently. Two  hundred  and  fifteen  children  were  seated  in  a  large  airy  room,  hav- 
ing three  recitation-rooms  attached.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced and  accomplished  principal,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  so  large  a  number 
so  regular  and  neat  in  their  appearance.  The  system  of  large  study-i'ooms  with 
recitation-rooms  attached  is  being  changed  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  room  we  were 
in  will  soon  be  four,  each  with  its  separate  division.  We  stepped  into  a  Gram- 
mar Department  where  two  hundred  are  accommodated.  We  had  not  time  to 
note  much,  but  we  observed  this:  those  desks  which  we  had  not  seen  before  for 
five  years  looked  just  as  they  did  then,  except  that  they  were  a  little  browner  ;  no 
defacing  by  cutting  or  scratching  was  to  be  seen  as  we  passed  along  the  aisles,     i!. 

Fayette  County  Institute  held  its  third  session  at  Vandalia,  April  9th  to  12th. 
We  hope  to  obtain  a  sketch  of  its  proceedings. 
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List  ok  School  Commissioners. —  Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  County  School 
Commissioners  iu  Illinois,  as  promised  in  March,  and  again  in  April.  Those  to 
ivhosc  names  an  asterisk  (*)  is  affixed  are  subscribers  for  the  Teacher.  The  note 
of  interrogation  (?)  indicates  that  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the  post-office  address. 

Adams,  X.  T.  Lane,  Quincy.  Alexander,  Wra.  J.  Yost,*  Cairo.  Bond,  Thomas  W.  Ilynes,*  Green- 
ville. Boone,  Charles  H.  Abbie.  Belvidere.  Brown,  A.  A.  Glenn,*  Mt.  Sterling.  Bureau,  Charles 
Robinson,*  Princeton.  Calhoun,  J.  Woodward,  Ilardin.  Carroll,  James  DeWolf,*  Elkliorn  Grove. 
Cass,  Isaac  W.  Overall,*  Beardstowu.  Chami^aign,  T.  K.  Leal,*  Urbana.  Christian.  Samuel  S.  Cis- 
na,  T.iylorville.  Clark,  Silas  S.  Whitehead,  Marshall.  Clay,  James  W.  Uortenstine,  Louisville. 
Clinton.  J.  B.  Roper.  Carlyle.  Coles,  Gideon  Edwards,  Charleston.  Cook,  John  F.  Eberhart,*  Chi- 
cago. Crawford,  George  AV.  Peck,  kob:uson(?).  Cumberland.  H.  B.  Deeius,  Majority  Point.  De 
Kalb,  N.  S.  Greenwood,  Dorsett.  DeWitt,  Joseph  J.  Kellogg,  Clinton.  Douglas,  Samuel  S.  Irwin,* 
Camargo.  DuPage,  Horace  Barnes,  Xaperville.  Edgar,  James  A.  Eads,  Paris.  Edwards.  Cyrus 
Rice,  Albion.  Effingham,  Robinson  McCann,  Elliot.=;town.  Fayette,  George  H.  Dieckman,*  Van- 
dalia.  Ford,  William  W.  Blauehard,  Paxton.  Franklin,  JohnWard,*  Benton.  Fultou,  Stephen 
Y.  Thornton,*  Canton.  Gallatin,  J.  E.  Jackson,*  Xew  Market.  Greene,  S.  F.  Corrington,  Carroll- 
ton.  Grundy,  Rufus  K.  Slosson,  Morris.  Hamilton,  L.  Kathbune.  McLeansboro.  Hancock.  Geo. 
W.  Eatcheldcr,  Carthago.  Hardin,  Miller  McClellan.  Elizabethtown.  Henderson.  J.  E.  Barnes,* 
Oquawka.  Henry,  S.  G.  Wright,*  Galva.  Iroquoi;?,  X.  M.  Bancroft.  Middleport.  Jackson,  Daniel 
Worthen,  Murphysboro.  Jasper,  Isaac  II.  Walker,*  Xewtou.  Jefferson,  John  R.  P.  Hicks,*  Mt. 
Vernon.  Jersey.  William  J.  Ilerdman,  Jerseyville.  Jo  Daviess,  George  Hicks,*  Galena.  John- 
son, William  H.  Culver, .  Kane,  David  Higgins,*  Geneva.  Kankakee.  Daniel  S.  Parker.  Kan- 
kakee City.  Kendall,  E.  W.  Barnes,  Oswego(?).  Knox,  Patrick  H.  Sanford,  Knoxville.  L.ike,  F. 
E.  Clark,  Waukegan.  Lasalle,  Wells  Wait,*  Ottawa.  Lawrence,  L.  Aberuathy.  Lawrenceville. 
Lee,  John  Monroe,  E.ast  Paw  Paw.  Livingston,  Isaac  T.  Whittemore,*  Pontiac.  Logan,  Willi.am 
G.  Starkey,*  Lincoln.  Macon.  Caleb  C.  Burroughs,  Decatur.  Macoupin.  Horace  Gwinn,  Carlin- 
ville.  iladison.  .John  Weaver,*  Omp  Ghent.  Marion.  James  McH.arney.  Salem.  JIarsh.all,  Whee- 
ler AV.  Ileatli.-''  Henry.  Mason,  Selah  Wheadon,  Mason  City.  Massac."  I.  S.  Armstrong,  Metropo- 
lis. McDonougli,  Joseph  C.  Thompson,  Macomb.  McHenry,  Alvin  Brown,  Howard,  McLcau,  C. 
P.  Merrimau,*  Bloomiugton.  Menard.  J.  H.  Pillsbnry,*  Petersburg.  Mercer,  James  S.  Poage. 
Aledo.  Monroe,  John  IL  Bremmer,  Waterloo.  Montgomery,  John  W.  King.*  Irving.  Morgan, 
J.  T.  Springer,  Jacksonville.  Moultrie,  David  Patterson,  Suliivan(?).  Cgle.  Eldridge  W.  Little,* 
Oregon.  Peoria.  David  McCuUoch,*  I'eoria.  Perrj-.  Chas.  E.  R.  Winthrop,  Tamaroa.  Piatt,  John 
Huston,  Mouticello.  Pike.  Joseph  J.  Topliff.  Pittsficld.  Pope.  Joseph  Glass,  Golconda.  Pulaski, 
Washington  Hughes.  Valley  Forge.  Putnam,  George  D.  Henderson,*  Gran^^lle.  Randolph,  Eli 
Lofton,  Chester.  Richland,  John  H.  Gunn,  Olney.  Rock  Island,  Virgil  M.  EJanding,  Rock  Island. 
Saline,  Y.  Eathbone,  Raleigh.  Sangamon,  John  S.  Bradford,*  Springfield.  Schuvler,  G.  R.  Ben- 
ton, Eushville.  Scott,  Xewton  Howard,  Mlnchester.  Shelby,  S.  W.  Moulton.  Shelbvville.  Stark, 
Richard  C.  Dunn.*  Toulon.  St.  Clair.  John  H.  Dennis,  Belleville.  Stephenson,  H.'C.  Burchard.* 
Freeport.  Tazewell.  Lemuel  Allen.*  Pekin.  Union.  Samuel  T.  Hunsaker,  Anna.  Vermilion.  Le- 
vi W.  Sanders.  Danville.  Wabash,  William  M.  Harmon,*  Mt.  C.armel.  Warren.  Willis  B.  Greer, 
Monmouth.  AVashington,  Wm.  Spurgin,  Xashville.  AVayne.  Ethan  A.  Johnson,  Fairfield.  AVhite, 
R.  S.  Graham.*  Carmi.  AVhiteside.  M.  R.  Kelly,*  Lyndon.  AVill,  Edward  Savage.  Joliet  AVilliam- 
son,  Wm.  II.  Scoby,*  Crab  Orchard.-  AVinnebago,  Silas  Sweet,  Rockford.  AVoodford,  Edgar  Bab- 
cock,  Metamora. 


BOOK  NO 


RoBixsox's  Xew  Elementary  Algebra.     I'Jmo.     pp.  "A'l.     75c. 

RoBLVsox's  U.vn-EnsiTY  Algebra.     Revised  edition.    8vo.     pp.  360.     §1.25.     Ivi- 
SON  &  Phinney,  Xew- York;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

These  volumes  belong  to  the  new  series  of  Mathematics  issued  by  the  above 
gentlemen.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  copy  of  Robinson's  University  Algebra  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  our  hands,  we  read  it  with  delight :  the  author's  mastery  of  the 
methods  of  Algebra,  and  his  suggestion  of  expedients  for  rapid  and  easy  analysis 
and  solution  of  problems,  were  beyond  any  thing  we  had  seen.  We  have  not 
used  these  books  in  the  school-room,  nor  seen  them  used,  and  therefore  can  not 
speak  of  them  practically ;  but  we  feel  sure  they  will  excite  the  minds  of  pupils 
to  activity  and  to  pleasure  in  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  Some  new  mat- 
ters are  given  in  each  book :  the  Elementary  gives  FrenclCs  Einonlal  Tlicorcm, 
which  furnishes  a  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  a 
binomial  in  which  the  terms  have  coefficients.     It  has  not  before  been  published. 
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BiBLK  llisroiiv  Fon  Schools:  ^1  2\\d-Book  fof  Scitihianes,  Schooh  aitd  Fain'dkn:. 

Viy  Mrs.  Sarali  K.  llauna.     Large  12iiio.     pp.  2'.)0.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr, 

New- York. 
This  is  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  in  the  Bible  lanf^iiage  and 
partly  in  the  author's  words,  divided  into  lessons  and  into  paragraphs,  in  the 
((ucstion-and-answer  form.  Our  dislike  of  this  form  is  very  strong:  the  objeet  of 
the  book  is  good,  the  selections  are  well  made,' and,  apart  from  the  objection  that 
we  have  indicated,  we  should  commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

Atwater's  School  Government.  Published  by  John  Atwater,  Chicago.  {See 
Adverthement.) 
The  seventh  edition  of  this  system  of  cards  is  now  in  press.  It  has  received 
the  commendation  of  many  teachers,  and  has  been  much  improved  lately:  it  is 
less  complex  than  before.  It  is  specially  useful  in  primary  and  intermediate 
schools,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  many  a  teacher.     It  is  simple  and  cheap. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  Atlas  form.  pp.  102.  E.  H.  Butler 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
A  new  and  beautiful  book,  excellently  adapted  to  its  purposes.  The  maps  and 
illustrations  are  all  new,  and  the  text  is  reprinted  and  revised.  The  maps  are 
better  than  is  usual  for  Geographies  of  this  grade,  and  no  one  excels  Mitchell  in 
carefulness  and  fullness.  We  notice  that  the  Map  of  Oregon,  California,  and  the 
Territories,  shows  the  lines  of  travel,  with  the  location  and  names  of  the  mountain- 
passes. 

Brooks's  Class  Register.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New-York. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  a  teacher  to  keep  record  of  scholarship  and  de- 
portment in  his  classes. 

Analysis  or  the  English  Sentence.  Designed  for  Advanced  Classes  hi  English 
Grammar.  By.  A.  S.  Welch,  A.M.,  Principal  Michigan  Normal  School.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New-York. 
Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence  ;  or,  an  Elementary  Grammar  on  the  Synthetic 
Method.  By  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Teacher  of  English  Language,  etc.,  in  Michigan 
Normal  School.     Ivison  &  Phinney,  New- York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

These  grammars  are  each  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  authors  are  in- 
structors in  the  same  institution,  and  one  has  given  us  modes  for  advanced  class- 
es, the  other  for  elementary  ones,  both  holding  similar  views  with  regard  to  gram- 
matical principles  and  forms.  Each  claims  to  be  independent  of  dead  formulas, 
and  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of  the  points  treated  of.  In  many  respects  they 
have  with  good  reason  made  changes  from  'old  formulas',  but  we  question  wheth- 
er some  may  not  yet  arise  who  will  see  reason  foi'  changes  where  they  have  adopt- 
ed the  current  phraseology,  or  fail  to  see  desirableness  in  all  the  changes  intro- 
duced. We  commend  the  books  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  Whatever  may  be 
their  opinion  of  the  absolute  merits  of  these  grammars,  the  careful  examination 
of  them  will  tend  to  a  better  judgment  of  language,  and  to  making  the  actual 
spirit  of  the  language  superior  to  the  technicalities  with  which  its  study  has  been 
loaded. 

Sill's  Grammar  contains  some  typographical  errors. 

Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Culture.     By  Samuel  P.  Bates,  A.M.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania.  New-York:    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
1860.     378  pp.  ]2mo.     $1.'25. 
These  are  entitled  'Institute  Lectures'.     We  recognize  them  as  evincing  litera- 
ry taste  and  ability,  but  as  setting  forth  rather  generalities  than  the  specific  modes 
of  operations,  which  teachers  wish  to  observe.     The  lectures  would  answer  about 
as  well  for  any  general  literary  purpose  as  for  Institute  use.     The  book  is  labeled 
'  Teachers'  Library '.      It  will  be  remembered  that  a  set  of  seven  volumes  espe- 
cially of  interest  to  teachers  has  been  known  by  that  name.     We  do  not  see  that 
this  is  so  especially  adapted  to  teachers^  use  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  label  it  bears, 
although  it  would  be  of  use  and  interest  to  them  as  well  as  others. 
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Vol.  VI.  JUNE,  1860.  No.  6. 


CYRUS  P    E     I    R     C     E    : 

FIRST  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IX  AMERICA. 


Cyrus  Peirce,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  long  stood  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  American  educators.  His  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  history  of  educational  reforms,  as  the  first  principal  of  the 
first  Normal  School  in  America. 

He  was  born  August  15th,  1790,  in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  youngest  of  twelve  children.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
upon  a  farm.  Early  manifesting  a  taste  for  books,  he  was  placed  by 
judicious  parents  in  the  Framingham  Academy,  and  afterward  under 
the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Lincoln,  who  bore  the  reputation 
of  a  thorough  and  finished  scholar. 

He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  in  1806.  While  in  college,  ho  was 
more  remarkable  for  earnest  determination,  and  moral  uprightness, 
than  for  brilliancy  as  a  recitation  scholar.  It  was  during  his  Soph- 
omore year  that  his  labors  as  a  teacher  commenced,  in  the  village  of 
West-Newton,  the  very  place  where,  fifty  years  afterward,  he  closed 
his  career  as  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  solicited,  soon  after  his  graduation,  to  take  charge 
of  a  private  school  in  Nantucket.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  and 
for  two  years  conducted  the  school  with  great  success.  But  at  that 
time  he  did  not  look  upon  teaching  as  his  life-business ;  he  had  set 
his  heart  upon  another  sphere  of  labor.  In  1812  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  remained  there  as  a  student  of  theology  for  three 
years.  But  in  Nantucket  his  absence  had  been  severely  felt.  No  one 
had  been  found  to  fill  his  place  as  a  teacher.  Finally,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  former  patrons,  he  returned  to  the  inland,  and  re- 
sumed his  labors  as  a  teacher.  It  was  not  till  1818  that  he  entered 
the  pulpit.  During  this  second  residence  in  Nantucket  he  married 
Miss  Coffin,  a  distinguished  pupil  in  his  own  school. 
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Mr.  Peircc  commenced  his  clerical  labors  in  North-Reading,  Mass. 
He  remained  there  eight  years,  discharging  his  duties  faithfully,  and 
to  general  satisfaction.  But  after  a  severe  mental  struggle,  and  many 
doubts,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  once  more  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  teacher.  In  this  sphere,  he  continued  in  North-Andover  four 
years.  He  labored  here  under  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
He  differed,  upon  many  points  connected  with  school  systems,  from 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Putnam.  The  latter  adhered  to  the  old  methods 
and  applications,  while  Mr.  Peirce  was  strongly  inclined  to  substitute 
new  and  improved  ones.  Finally  he  withdrew  from  the  school,  and, 
at  the  urgent  and  repeated  request  of  his  friends  in  Nantucket,  once 
more  resumed  teaching  among  them.  For  six  years  he  there  conduct- 
ed a  large  and  profitable  school  with  splendid  success.  He  was,  for 
some  time,  aided  by  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  who  has  since  then  acquired 
a  wide  fame  as  an  astronomer.  But  his  zeal  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  school :  during  the  whole  time,  he  was  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  public  schools  of  the  island.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
temperance  reform ;  so  much  so  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  fanaticism. 
Through  his  agency,  a  complete  reform  was  instituted  in  the  island 
school-system.  A  thorough  classification  was  secured :  Primary, 
Intermediate  and  G-rammar  Schools  were  established,  with  a  High 
School  at  the  head.  To  this  school  he  was  immediately  appointed  as 
Principal;  and,  though  the  place  was  more  laborious  and  less  lucra- 
tive than  the  one  he  already  held,  he  accepted  it  without  much  hesi- 
tation, and  was  installed  in  his  new  office  in  1837.  His  career  here 
was  brilliant  and  successful.  The  school  was  a  model  of  its  kind. 
The  teachers  caught  much  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  schools  of  Nan- 
tucket have  since  been  acknowledged  as  among  the  very  best  in  our 
country.  Mr.  Peirce  did  not  approve  of  corporal  punishment ;  it 
was  entirely  excluded  from  his  school,  yet  the  discipline  was  perfect. 
He  protested  mightily  against  the  regulation  by  virtue  of  which  the 
colored  children  of  the  island  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  common 
schools.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  this;  the  '  prejudice  against  color' 
was  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 

Meanwhile,  great  reforms  were  going  on  in  Massachusetts.  Harace 
Mann  had  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  newly-created  State  Board  of 
Education, —  an  era  in  the  history  of  human  progress  I  Mr.  Peirce's 
inaugural,  delivered  by  him  upon  accepting  his  new  position,  had 
fallen  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Mann.  Excited  and  interested  by  it,  he 
visited  the  island,  and  carefully  examined  the  High  School.  He  was 
delighted ;  it  very  nearly  approached  his  own  high  ideal  of  what  a 
seminary  for  the  young  should  be.  And  when,  nearly  two  years  af- 
terward, the  Massachusetts  Legislature  established  the  first  Normal 
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School,  thvough  his  influence  Mr.  Peirce  was  unanimously  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  it  by  the  Board.  Amid  the  protests  of  his  Nantuck- 
et friends,  who  could  ill  spare  him,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
saying,  "I  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  the  undertaking." 

On  the  third  of  July,  1839,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  at 
Lexington,  amid  many  difficulties.  The  school  was  an  experiment. 
What  a  Normal  School  was  to  be  was  a  mystery  to  most  persons.  All 
the  powers  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  aud  old-fogyism,  were  arrayed 
against  it.  Moreover,  Mr.  Peirce's  splendid  qualifications  as  a  prac- 
tical educator  were  little  known  out  of  Nantucket.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  very  strange  that  the  school  opened  with  but 
three  pupils.  For  a  long  time  the  prospects  were  very  discouraging. 
The  friends  of  education  were  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  result. 
But  Mr.  Peirce  kept  on  with  characteristic  energy  and  tenacity,  when 
even  the  earnest  faith  of  Horace  Mann  wavered.  The  school  grew 
in  numbers  and  public  esteem.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  num- 
bered forty-two  pupils.  • 

The  Normal  School  was  at  length  an  acknowledged  success.  From 
all  over  the  State,  wherever  its  pupils  had  taught,  came  testimonials 
of  their  marked  superiority.  But,  after  three  years  of  heavy  labor 
aud  responsibility,  Mr.  Peirce's  health  failed.  He  resigned  his  place 
and  returned  to  Nantucket,  as  he  supposed,  for  life.  However,  his 
health  was  restored  by  the  pure  air  and  a  period  of  rest ;  at  the  end 
of  two  years  he  was  reelected  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  then 
removed  to  West-Newton.  But  at  the  end  of  five  years  his  health 
failed  once  more,  and  he  was  obliged  to  finally  close  his  career  as  a 
Normal  teacher. 

The  American  Peace  Society  soon  afterward  appointed  him  as  one 
of  their  representatives  to  the  Paris  Peace  Congress.  A  purse  of  five 
hundred  dollars  was  presented  him  by  friends  and  pupils  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  It  was  almost  the  only  recrea- 
tion in  which  he  had  indulged  since  his  college  days.  In  company 
with  a  long-tried  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  of  Northborough, 
he  attended  the  session  at  Paris,  and  afterward  spent  some  months  in 
travel  upon  the  Continent  and  in  England. 

In  1850  he  resumed  teaching,  in  a  private  school  at  West-Newton, 
in  company  with  Mr.  N.  T.  Allen,  and  continued  in  this  position  for 
eight  years.  He  then  withdrew  from  active  duty,  in  consequence  of 
failing  health  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  From  that  time  forth  he 
suifered  much  and  patiently,  till  death  released  him  on  the  sixth  of 
April  last. 

Mr.  Peirce  has  probably  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  cause  of  education  than  any   other  American  teacher,  Horace 
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3Iann  alone  excepted.  He  has  witnessed  and  aided  a  vast  educational 
reform.  It  would  be  somewhat  interesting  to  study  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  since  he  commenced  teaching  by  the  aid  of 
Daboll's  Arithmetic,  Webster's  Spelling-book,  and  Morse's  mapless 
Geography ;  the  vast  catalogue  of  text-books  in  every  department  of 
science ;  the  splendid  results  effected  by  Holbrook  and  Colburn  ;  the 
almost  magical  advance  in  school  architecture  ;  and,  above  all,  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  his  own  specialty. 

As  a  teacher,  he  Avas  persevering  and  somewhat  exacting.  He 
never  entered  a  class-room  withovit  having  carefully  prepared  the  les- 
son, and  in  his  questionings  was  particular  to  minuteness.  One  fact 
connected  with  his  second  residence  at  the  Normal  School  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  his  peculiar  character.  His  pupils  were  all  fe- 
males, and  many  of  them  poor,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  increase  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  school,  which  devolved  upon  them.  He  was 
therefore  accustomed,  through  the  winter,  to  replenish  the  school-house 
furnaces  at  midnight,  and  might  always  be  seen  again  at  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  renewing  the  fires,  shoveling  snow  from  the  steps, 
bringing  water,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  janitor.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and   widely  known  as  '  Father  Peirce  '. 

One  of  his  distinguishing  peculiarities,  as  a  teacher,  was  his  entire 
repudiation  of  premiums,  artificial  emulation,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment.    With  regard  to  the  last,  he  says,  in  a  note  to  a  friend : 

"  The  change  was  gradual,  the  work  of  time,  and  arose  from  vari- 
ous considerations.  1st.  I  could  not,  at  least  I  did  not,  always  ad- 
minister corporal  punishment,  without  awakening,  or  yielding  to,  emo- 
tions of  a  doubtful  character.  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  effect 
upon  myself  was  not  good  ;  and  I  could  see  that  it  always  shocked, 
disturbed,  and  did  not  always  exalt  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  school. 
In  a  word,  to  both  parties  it  seemed  to  me  to  work  spiritual  death 
rather  than  life.  2d.  Often,  after  having  inflicted  it,  I  was  visited 
with  very  ti'oublesome  doubts ;  such  as,  that  possibly  I  had  been  too 
severe,  even  where  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  offender  deserved  some 
chastisement ;  some  times  a  query,  whether  I  could  not  have  gotten 
along  without  any  blows  at  all.  This  last  query  was  pretty  apt  to 
arise  the  next  day,  after  all  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  had  subsid- 
ed. 3d.  Then  again,  I  was  often  troubled  with  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly I  had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  circumstances  and 
considerations  which  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  culprit,  such  as  natu- 
ral disposition,  inherited  temperament,  his  previous  training,  sur- 
rounding influences,  and  peculiar  temptations.  4th.  Moreover,  when 
I  witnessed  the  blessed,  the  heavenly  effects  of  forgiveness  and  encour- 
.agement,  I  would  almost  resolve  forthwith  to  put  away  the  ferule  and 
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strap,  and  rely  on  moral  suasion  alone.  ...  I  came  to  the  belief 
that  the  natural  laws  and  their  penalties,  to  which  all  men,  and  the 
children  of  men,  alike  are  subject,  were  founded  in  love,  as  well  as 
wisdom ;  yea,  that  our  sufferings  (the  consequences  of  transgression) 
were,  equally  with  our  enjoyments,  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Heavenly  Father.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  could  dis- 
cern a  connection  between  the  transgression  committed  and  the  penal- 
ty endured, —  an  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other,  in  the  divine  disci- 
pline, the  like  of  which  I  could  not  see  in  my  own  artificial  inflic- 
tions. And  ought  we  not,  said  I  to  myself,  in  our  discipline  of  child- 
ren, to  strive  to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration '/  .  .  .  It  seemed  to  me,  as  the  Creator  had  adapted  the 
human  mind  to  seek,  apprehend  and  enjoy  the  truth,  that,  whenever 
truth  was  rightly  presented,  it  would  be  apprehended,  enjoyed,  as 
naturally  as  the  stomach  receives  its  appropriate  food,  without  the  ex- 
traneous and  ill-adapted  stimulus  of  blows.  ...  I  came  to  see 
less  clearly  the  wisdom  and  loving  kindness  of  such  appliances. 
God,  creation,  man,  human  relations,  indeed  all  things,  began  to  put 
on  a  new  and  more  beautiful  aspect.  Under  the  rule  and  quickening 
influences  of  love,  the  school-room  wore  a  new  and  brighter  face, — 
brighter  prospectively,  when  I  entered  it  in  the  morning,  brighter 
retrospectively,  when  I  left  it  at  night." 

In  the  same  communication,  Mr.  Peirce  says  :  "  The  book  to 
which,  after  the  Bible,  I  owe  most,  is  that  incomparable  work  of 
George  Combe,  '  On  the  Constitution  of  Alan'."' 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  other  characteristic  extracts  from  his 
writings,  did  our  space  permit.  They  all  breathe  the  same  spirit, — 
earnestness,  thoughtfulness,  and  a  deep  religious  fervor. 

Father  Peirce  was  of  medium  stature.  His  portrait  is  lying  before 
us  as  we  write ;  — irregular  features,  but  massive,  and  marked  by  a 
peculiar  sweetness  and  benignity  of  expression.  His  Christian  noble- 
ness, rare  tact  and  judgment,  and  unflagging  energy,  admirably  fitted 
him  for  his  labor  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  new  and  better  era. 
Glorious  results  have  already  been  achieved  by  his  labors,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Y.  N.  N. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  schoolmaster  was  wanted  for  the  village  of  Lime- 
kiln. A  pompous  little  fellow,  one  of  the  applicants,  being  asked  to 
give  in  writing  a  philosophical  reason  why  cream  was  put  into  our  tea, 
replied,  "  Because  the  globular  particles  of  the  cream  render  the  acute 
angles  of  the  tea  more  obtuse."     He  was  elected.  Exch. 
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r  H  Y  S  I  C  A  L      C  U  L  T  U  R  E 


BY   G.  B.  WINDSHIP,    M.D. 


Froim  the  manner  in  which  great  truths  have  been  recognized  at 
one  time  and  neglected  at  another  in  the  world's  history,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  they  had  their  revolutions  like  the  sun  •  and  were 
destined  at  one  period  to  shed  light  and  warmth  upon  mankind,  and 
at  another  to  be  borne  so  far  from  us  in  their  orbits  as  to  shed  but  a 
wintry  radiance.  The  essential  fact  in  education,  that  a  proper  cul- 
ture must  unite  strict  care  for  the  body  with  a  judicious  mental  train- 
ing, was  better  appreciated  and  understood  in  ancient  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  than  in  our  own  time  in  the  trimountainous  city,  some 
times  playfully  called  the  '  Modern  Athens '.  • 

The  present  movement  in  behalf  of  physical  culture  would  seem  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  a  revival  of  some  of  those  great  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  education  which  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece  is 
now  about  to  dawn.  In  its  full  sense,  education  is  a  leadiug-forth 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  through  the  healthy  development  of 
those  of  the  body.  In  physical  culture  I  would  comprehend  cul- 
ture of  the  body  in  its  most  extended  sense ;  not  of  the  trunk 
alone,  but  with  it  of  the  neck,  head,  and  limbs,  and  of  whatever  of 
us  is  material  :  it  is  the  application  of  means  for  physical  improve- 
ment, the  development  of  the  bodily  powers;  the  conversion  of  dis- 
ease into  soundness,  of  weakness  into  strength,  of  awkwardness  into 
grace,  of  disproportion  into  correspondence ;  in  short,  the  elaboration 
and  finishing  of  the  edifice  in  which  mind  resides  —  that  temple 
made  of  clay  —  that  house  we  live  in. 

Improvement  of  one's  physical  state  can  never  be  entered  upon  too 
early,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  an  atom  of  life  and  strength,  never  too 
late.  Let  no  one  despair  of  success  in  the  attempt.  Dr.  Warren,  in 
his  little  work  on  Health,  tells  us  of  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 
who  practiced  gymnastics  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults, when  nearly  seventy  years  old.  Cornaro,  the  Italian,  whose 
treatise  on  Health  and  Long  Life  has  given  him  a  world-wide  reputa-' 
tion,  began  at  forty  to  repair  the  ravages  which  many  years  of  dissi- 
pation had  made  upon  a  constitution  naturally  infirm ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  predictions  of  all  his  physicians  and  friends,  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  regaining  the  health  he  had  lost,  but  in  gaining  a  health  he 
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Lad  never  before  experienced.  He  was  eighty  when  he  published 
his  treatise ;  lived  to  see  it  through  four  editions,  and  died  tranquilly 
in  his  bed  after  he  had  completed  his  one-hundredth  year. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  simply  correcting  a  single  bad  habit.  The  legal 
gentleman  to  whom  Dr.  Warren  alludes  was  much  benefited  by  gym- 
nastics. On  the  other  hand,  Cornaro,  as  he  himself  states,  found  a  pan- 
acea for  his  ills  in  a  careful  avoidance  of  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking.  It  is  indeed  of  little  consequence  what  path  we  pursue,  if 
by  it  we  can  reach  the  desired  goal,  tuto,  cito,  etjucunde.  Some  times 
it  may  be  inconvenient  to  take  the  best  path ;  let  us,  then,  do  the 
next  best  thing.  At  an  early  age  I  was  told  by  many  that  to  practice 
a  heroic  degree  of  self-denial,  and  to  rise  from  the  table  hungry,  was 
the  way  to  secure  health.  For  many  years  I  tried  to  do  this,  but  suc- 
ceeded very  imperfectly.  I  at  length  resolved  to  attempt  the  next 
best  thing,  and  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  the  best  thing  of  all.  It 
was  merely  this  :  to  put  no  extra  restraint  upon  my  appetite,  to  prac- 
tice no  very  rigorous  self-denial,  but  to  eat  and  drink  about  as  much 
as  I  desired,  and  then,  by  my  subsequent  self-management,  to  take 
care  that  I  should  make  myself  need  every  particle  I  had  swallowed. 

Soon  after  I  began  to  carry  out  this  principle,  I  experienced  a  ces- 
sation of  indigestion,  and  the  many  ills  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Hav- 
ing found,  too,  that  this  principle  worked  well  in  the  long  run,  I  still 
retain  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  in  my  method  of  training. 

And  what  is  my  method  ?  you  will  perhaps  inquire.  It  is  the  do- 
ing the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time.  It  is  the 
obtaining  a  sufficiency  without  going  to  excess.  It  is  the  using  my 
own  discretion  about  every  thing,  without  blindly  following  another's 
precept  or  another's  example,  or  even  tying  myself  down  to  rules  of  my 
own  devising.  It  is  the  carrying-out  of  what  may  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  moment.  It  is  the  doing  what  may  seem  best  under 
the  circumstances. 

But  though  it  may  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  briefly  and  clearly 
what  my  method  is,  that  is  no  argument  against  its  efficacy.  What 
other  method  would  have  insured  for  me  an  appreciable  gain  in 
strength,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  with  an  al- 
most entire  exemption,  meanwhile,  from  any  but  the  most  trivial  dis- 
orders ?     Let  the  following  facts  speak  for  themselves  : 

I  was  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age  before  I  seriously  undertook  to 
improve  my  physical  condition.  I  was  then  but  five  feet  in  hight, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  I  was^rather  strong  for  my  size, 
but  not  strong  for  my  years,  and  my  health  was  not  vigorous.  I  am 
now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  hight,  and  one 
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hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  in  weight.  My  strength  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  my  health  is  as  excellent  as  my 
strength. 

What  has  produced  this  astonishing  change  in  my  physical  condi- 
tion during  the  last  nine  years  ?  I  will  attempt  to  sum  up  a  few  of 
the  proximate  causes  that  may  have  led  to  this  result. 

1st.  I  have  breathed  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  air  almost  con- 
stantly. 

2d.  I  have  exposed  myself  sufficiently  to  the  sun. 

3d.  I  have  eaten  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food. 

4th.  I  have  drunk  less  than  a  quart  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  less 
than  a  gallon  of  fermented. 

5th.  I  have  used  less  than  an  ounce  of  tobacco. 

Gth.  I  have  taken,  nearly  every  day,  about  a  half-hour's  gymnastic 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

7th.  I  have  conformed  to  the  customs  of  society  only  so  far  as  they 
were  not  at  variance  with  health. 

8th.  Regarding  procrastination  as  the  thief  not  only  of  time,  but 
also  of  health,  I  have  shunned  it  as  especially  dangerous  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  physical  well-being. 

9th.  I  have  poisoned  myself  as  little  as  possible  by  food  contami- 
nated with  lead,  copper,  brass,  or  bell-metal. 

10th.  I  have  developed  my  body  harmoniously. 

11th.  I  have  allowed  myself  at  least  ten  hours'  rest  in  almost  every 
twenty-four. 

12th.  I  have  paid  a  due  regard  to  bathing,  without,  however,  ren- 
dering myself  amphibious,  or  carrying  a  good  thing  to  excess. 

loth.  I  have  been  particular  that  every  portion  of  my  dress  should 
be  as  loose  and  easy  as  the  freest  action  of  my  muscles  and  limbs 
would  demand. 

During  these  nine  years,  while  endeaA'oring  to  promote  my  physical 
welfare,  I  have  made  the  following  discoveries  : 

1st.  That  whatever  increased  my  strength  improved  my  health. 

2d.  That  one  means  of  improving  my  health  was  to  improve  my 
strength. 

3d.  That  the  stronger  I  became,  the  healthier  I  became. 

4th.  That  it  was  as  easy  for  me  to  increase  the  strength  of  my  body 
as  it  was  that  of  a  magnet. 

5th.  That,  by  developing  my  body  harmoniously,  I  could  preclude 
the  possibility  of  hernia,  or  any  other  serious  injury,  that  otherwise 
might  arise  from  an  extremely  violent  action  of  my  muscles. 

6th.  That  lifting,  if  properly  practiced,  was  the  surest  and  quick- 
est method  of  producing  harmonious  development ;  while  it  was  also 
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the  most  strengtheniug  of  all  exercises,  and  consequently  the  most 
healthful. 

7th.  That  it  is  better,  while  exercising,  to  perform  twenty  different 
feats  once,  then  one  feat  twenty  times. 

8th.  That  it  was  possible  for  me  to  take  in  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes all  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  I  should  need  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

9th.  That  I  could  gain  faster  in  strength  by  forty  minutes'  gymnas- 
tic exercise  once  in  two  days,  than  by  twenty  minutes  of  the  same 
daily. 

10th.  That,  as  my  strength  increased,  my  exercise  should  be  more 
intense,  but  less  protracted. 

11th.  That  increase  of  muscular  power  was  attended  with  increase  of 
the  digestive. 

12th.  That  one  means  of  increasing  the  digestive  power  was  to  in- 
crease the  muscular. 

loth.  That  many  articles  of  food  had  formerly  proved  injurious  to 
me,  not  because  they  were  really  unwholesome,  but  because  I  was  un- 
able to  digest  them. 

14th.  That  a  person  may  become  possessed  of  great  physical 
strength  without  having  inherited  it. 

15th.  That  by  increasing  the  strength  a  predisposition  to  certain 
diseases  may  be  removed,  and  diseases  already  present  removed  or 
mitigated. 

16th.  That  increase  of  strength  can  not  long  continue  on  a  diet 
exclusively  vegetable. 

17th.  That  increasing  the  strength  made  excretion  take  place  less 
from  the  skin,  but  more  from  the  lungs  and  the  other  emunctories. 

18th.  That  what  benefits  a  part  of  the  body  benefits  more  or  less 
the  whole. 

19th.  That  long  before  I  succeeded  in  lifting  1100  lbs.  with  the 
hands,  or  in  shouldering  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  floor,  I  had  ceased 
to  be  troubled  with  sick  headache,  nervousness,  and  indigestion. 

20th.  That  a  delicate  boy  of  seventeen  need  not  despair  of  becom- 
ing in  time  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  man. 

Plaving  made  the  subject  of  health  and  strength  a  speciality  for  so 
many  consecutive  years,  and  with  a  success  that  has  excited  much  in- 
terest, it  may  be  pardonable  in  me  to  offer  the  following  rules  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  culture  : 

1.  Select,  if  possible,  for  your  sleeping-apartment,  a  room  on  the 
'  sunny  side'. 

2.  Let  the  sun  have  access  to  it  at  least  six  hours  a  day. 

27 
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3.  Keep  it  thoroughly  ventilated  the  whole  time,  particularly  dur- 
iug  the  uight. 

4.  Coutrive,  however,  to  have  it  thoroughly  ventilated  Avithout 
subjecting  you  to  too  great  a  draft. 

5.  Practice  general  ablution  at  least  once  a  week  in  cold  weather, 
and  twice  a  week  in  warm,  but  .seldom  oftener  in  a  New-England  cli- 
mate. [In  offering  this  rule  1  expect  to  be  censured  by  quite  a  large 
class  in  the  community  who  seem  to  delight  in  daily  soaking  and 
splashing  in  water,  not  having,  probably,  the  slightest  consciousness 
that  by  so  doing  they  defeat  every  intention  for  which  water  is  exter- 
nally applied.] 

6.  Allow  yourself  not  less  than  eight  hours'  rest  as  a  daily  average. 
[I  allow  myself  not  less  than  ten.] 

7.  Never,  while  in  good  health,  let  the  temperature  of  your  apart- 
ment, when  heated  artificially,  get  above  70°  by  Fahrenheit.  [I  pre- 
fer for  myself  a  temperature  of  about  60°.] 

8.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  any  apartment  you  occupy  sufficiently 
pure,  by  occasionally  opening  windows,  and  sufficiently  moist,  when  it 
is  being  artificially  warmed,  by  the  constant  evaporc\tion  of  water. 

9.  Never  forget  that  the  combustion  of  any  inflammable  substance 
is  invariably  productive  of  poisonous  gases. 

10.  Never  use  food  of  any  kind,  if  you  can  conveniently  avoid  it, 
that  you  have  reason  to  believe  was  prepai-ed  in  a  copper,  brass,  or  bell- 
metal  utensil,  no  matter  how  scientifically  such  utensil  may  have  been 
'  protected'. 

11.  Never  use  water,  internally  or  externally,  that  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  lead  or  any  other  poisonous  substance,  if  you  can  have 
choice  of  that  which  has  only  come  in  contact  with  iron,  gutta-per- 
cha, or  glass. 

12.  If  you  must  use  water  that  has  come  in  contact  with  a  poison- 
ous substance,  neglect  no  expedient  for  rendering  such  water  as  near- 
ly free  from  it  as  possible. 

13.  Most  use  that  kind  of  food  which  you  most  prefer  if  your  ex- 
perience is  not  against  it,  without  regard  to  what  Liebig  has  said  of 
its  chemical  constituents,  or  Beaumont  of  its  digestibility. 

14.  Never  '  rise  from  the  table  hungry  ',  if  you  are  not  an  invalid, 
but  completely  satisfy  your  appetite.  The  digestive  power,  like  the 
muscular,  will  be  weakened  if  not  vigorously  exercised. 

15.  Avoid  excessive  exercise  of  either  mind  or  body,  lest  you  cre- 
ate a  necessity  for  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

16.  Avoid  too  little  exercise,  for  the  same  reason. 

17.  Increase  your  strength  as  one  means  of  improving  your  health. 

18.  Practice  lifting  as  the  most  strengthening  of  all  exercises,  and 
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corif^equeutly  the  most  lioalthful  ;■  but  practice  it  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion until  you  have  ceased  to  have  any  weak  point. 

19.  Use  dumb-bells  as  a  means  of  exercise,  to  be  ranked  next  to 
lifting  in  importance,  and  let  them  always  be  as  heavy  as  you  can 
conveniently  handle,  but  use  them  with  great  caution,  and  never  for 
a  longer  time  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
day. 

20.  Develop  the  body  harmoniously,  in  order  that  you  may  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  hernia,  or  any  other  serious  injuiy  which 
otherwise  might  result  from  a  violent  action  of  your  muscular  system. 

21.  Never  let  the  duration  of  gymnastic  exercise  exceed  a  half- 
hour  daily,  or  an  hour  once  in  two  days. 

22.  Never  rise  early  unless  you  retire  early,  or  sleep  with  your 
windows  closed,  or  have  something  to  attend  to  which  will  not  permit 
you  to  lie  late. 

23.  If  you  retire  late,  or  sleep  with  your  windows  open,  lie  until 
you  feel  like  rising,  whatever  may  be  the  hoiir. 

24.  Gradually  wear  less  clothing  about  your  neck,  until  you  wear 
so  little  that  that  you  can  at  any  time  allow  your  neck  to  be  entirely 
exposed  without  being  liable  to  take  cold. 

25.  Be  careful  that  your  dress  is  at  all  times  loose  and  easy  in  every 
particular. 

26.  Conform  to  the  rules  of  society  no  further  than  your  health 

will  admit.  Mass.  Teacher,  April,  ISfiO. 


HOW      TO      PREY  EXT      TARDINESS. 


Mr.  Editor  :  It  will  require  no  great  effort  for  your  readers  to  im- 
agine themselves  in  a  school-room.  A  class  is  called  for  recitation. 
The  larger  number  are  well  prepared,  and  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  But  two  or  three  are  not.  They  were  ab- 
sent the  day  before,  when  an  important  principle,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  subject,  was  explained.  The  teacher  must  delay  the 
recitation,  taking  the  time  of  the  whole  class  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
planation to  these  two  or  three,  or  go  on,  at  the  risk  of  their  not  under- 
standing it,  becoming  discouraged,  and  finally  losing  all  interest  in 
the  study.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  classes  to  which  these  scholars 
belong.  Soon  the  recitation  is  finished,  at  the  loss  of  much  time  to  the 
class,  and,  perhaps,  of  much  patience  to  the  teacher.     A  half-dozen 
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scholars  come  forward  aud  wish  to  know  where  the  lessons  of  the  day 
are.  Be  careful,  teacher,  or  you  will  lose  some  more  patience.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  many  other  annoyances  occur  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  school,  all  of  them  on  account  of  absences  among  the  scholars. 

That  absences  and  tardinesses  are  some  times  unavoidable  no  one 
will  deny;  but  that  a  large  number  of  those  that  do  occur  might  be  avoid- 
ed is  evident  to  every  teacher.  Every  effort  may  be  put  forth  to  make 
the  studies  interesting,  or  the  school  attractive  and  pleasant;  still,  from 
the  indifference  of  scholars,  or  frequently  from  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  realize  fully  the  necessity  of  regularity  and  promptness 
in  their  attendance,  absences  will  be  too  frequent. 

Now  for  the  remedy.  The  custom  of  sending  for  absent  scholars, 
at  once,  on  the  opening  of  school,  tends  to  encourage  promptness  on 
their  part,  aud  brings  the  teacher  and  parent  so  into  contact  that  the 
child  will  not  be  kept  at  home  without  good  reason.  It  tends,  too,  to 
prevent  truancy.  Otherwise,  many  times  would  the  wayward  child  spend 
his  time  in  the  streets,  deceiving  both  parent  and  teacher,  and  the  first 
discovery  of  the  deception  would  be  the  paper  sent  home  suspending  the 
pupil  from  school  on  account  of  absence  for  the  prescribed  length  of  time. 
In  this  connection,  the  question  suggests  itself  whether,  in  our  large 
towns,  it  would  not  be  well  for  school-committees  to  provide  that  a 
child  shall  be  considered  a  member  of  the  school  till  the  teacher  has 
received  word  from  the  parent,  by  note  or  verbally,  that  he  has  been 
taken  away.  In  our  large  schools,  where  teachers  and  parents  may 
never  meet,  or  know  each  other  except  through  the  scholars,  a  boy  may 
tell  his  teacher  that  his  parents  have  taken  him  from  the  school,  take 
his  books  and  leave,  as  the  teacher  supposes,  for  home,  when  in  reality 
he  will  spend  days,  and  perhaps  weeks,  rambling  the  streets,  and  then 
return  to  the  school  again  ;  and  all  this  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  de- 
luded teacher  and  parent.  Discoveries  of  just  such  cases  as  this  give 
occasion  for  asking  the  question,  if  not  a  reason  for  the  rule  itself. 

For  the  encouragement  of  punctuality,  a  permanent  record  may  be 
kept,  in  which  the  tardy  scholar  shall  record  his  name,  the  date  and 
length  of  time  of  his  tardiness,  and,  if  desirable,  the  cause,  also. 
If  the  scholar  can  not  write,  this  may  be  done  by  the  teacher.  This 
book  should  be  kept  the  year  through,  for  the  inspection  of  parents 
and  visitors.  Thus,  it  has  a  permanent  value,  and  scholars  will  be 
careful  that  their  names  do  not  occur  often  on  the  list. 

Personal  interviews  with  parents,  as  opportunity  occurs,  are  among 
the  most  important  means  tending  to  create  a  harmony  of  feeling  be- 
tween them  and  the  teachers,  and  securing  a  home  influence  to  assist 
in  conducting  the  school  with  much  less  of  labor  and  care.  Especial- 
ly is  this  so  in  cases  which  call  for  strict  discipline. 
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These  means,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  teacher,  may  be  practiced  with  good  results  in  securing 
regularity  and  promptness  in  attendance.  But,  after  all,  the  scholar 
may  some  times  feel  that  they  are  burdensome,  and  that  he  is  under  re- 
straint. He  attends  school  frequently  because  he  feels  that  he  can 
not  do  otherwise,  and  not  on  account  of  any  advantage  which  he  can 
realize  is  to  be  gained;  for  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  children  do 
not  estimate  fully  the  blessings  of  education,  which  they  are  to  reap 
after  years  of  toil.  It  is  true  with  them,  as  well  as  with  those  of  a  larger 
growth,  that  the  greatest  competition  may  be  excited  whenever  there  is 
credit  to  be  gained,  honor  to  be  won,  or  a  name  to  be  earned.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  well-known  fact,  the  following  plan  for  securing  reg- 
ular attendance,  in  addition  to  the  means  before  mentioned,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  and  is  here  written  out  at  the 
request  of  W.  H.  Wells  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  city. 

It  should  first  be  premised  that  this  is  a  graded  school,  with  as  many 
rooms  as  there  are  teachers ;  each  teacher  having  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  her  own  scholars,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
principal.  It  is,  so  far  as  this  plan  is  concerned,  a  collection  of  sever- 
al different  schools  in  the  same  building. 

A  generous  rivalry  is  excited  among  the  different  divisions,  for  the 
largest  attendance.  Each  is  urged  to  excel.  As  a  reward  for  the  ef- 
fort, an  evidence  of  the  distinction  gained,  the  division  which  stands 
first  one  week  wears  the  honor  during  the  next.  A  card  is  prepared, 
about  ten  inches  by  twelve,  upon  which  is  neatly  printed,  '  Room  No. 
One  in  Attendance  the  past  Week.'  This  is  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room,  and  is  a  trophy  of  which  the  scholars  feel  proud. 
But  they  are  aware  that  it  can  be  retained  only  by  constant  and  earn- 
est effort  on  their  part.  The  duration  of  the  contest  is  short,  and  all 
are  again  placed  on  the  same  footing  for  a  renewal  of  the  strife. 

As  a  result  of  the  working  of  this  plan,  I  give  the  attendance  of 
each  department  and  of  the  whole  school,  for  the  last  four  months  of 
1859  and  the  first  four  of  the  present  year,  during  which  latter  time 
the  system  has  been  adopted. 

Per  cent,  of       Per  cent,  of         Per  cent,  of 
Gram.  Bep.         Prim.  Dep.        Both  together, 

September 93.4 91.1   92.2 

October 92.8 90.5   91.1 

November 94.3  90 91.8 

December 94.3 87.9   90.9 

January 93.3 91 93.1 

February 95.3  91 92.9 

March 95.5 92.3 93.G 

April 96.2 92.8 94.1 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  the  attendance  throughout 
both  departments  has  been  increased  and  has  become  much  more  reg- 
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ular.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  intermediate  divisions,  which 
contain  a  class  of  scholars  quite  as  apt  to  be  absent  as  any,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  easily  influenced  by  this  method. 

In  the  present  case  the  system  seems  to  work  well;  and  the  question 
is  suggested  whether,  in  many  of  the  schools  throughout  our  country 
which  are  not  graded,  similar  results  might  not  be  attained  by  excite 
ing  the  competition  between  dijfferent  classes.  s.  H.  WHITE. 


EXERCISE       SOXGS 


Exercise  Songs,  or  songs  in  which  the  singing  is  accompanied  by 
physical  exercises,  ought  to  be  used  in  every  primary  and  intermediate 
school.  Such  songs  are  much  used  in  some  schools;  but  we  know  that 
veiy  many  of  our  readers  will  find  such  songs  new,  and  would  like  to 
procure  them.  We  will  give,  from  time  to  time,  some  such  song  in 
the  Teacher.  We  take  the  following  song  from  Young's  In/ant- ISchool 
Manual,  which  contains  quite  a  number  of  exercise  songs  : 

Clap,  clap,  all  together ;  clap,  clap  away : 

This  is  the  way  we  exercise  and  have  a  little  play. 

Twist,  twist,  all  together ;  twist,  twist  away : 

This  is  the  way  we  exercise  on  a  cold  and  frosty  day. 

"Wind,  wind,  all  together ;  wind,  wind  away : 

This  is  the  way  we  exercise  and  have  a  little  play. 

Jump,  jump,  ail  together ;  jump,  jump  away : 

This  is  the  way  we  exercise  upon  a  cold  and  frosty  day. 

Shoot,  shoot,  all  together;  shoot,  shoot  away: 
This  is  the  way  we  exercise  and  have  a  little  play. 
March,  march,  all  together;  march,  march  away: 
This  is  the  way  we  exercise  upon  a  cold  and  frosty  day. 

Wash,  wash,  all  together;  wash,  wash  away: 

This  is  the  way  we  rub  the  clothes  to  wash  the  dirt  away. 

Spin,  spin,  all  together;  spin,  spin  away: 

This  is  the  way  we  exercise  upon  a  cold  and  frosty  day. 

Two  or  three  good  exercise  songs  will  be  found  in  the   Golden 
Wreath.  8.  T. 
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IS,         O     il         A     S     E    ? 


A  QUERY  was  proposed  in  the  February  Teacher  (p.  71).  whether 
it  is  correct  to  say  '  sis:  times  eight  is  forty-eight ',  or  whether  the 
verb  should  be  are.  Bullions  and  Clark  were  cited  in  favor  of  i*. 
In  the  March  number  (p.  109)  J.  W.  P.  suggests  that  the  answer  is 
determined  by  the  manner  of  supplying  the  ellipsis  which  he  thinks 
to  exist.  In  the  April  number  {  p.  151)  Groold  Brown's  dictum  ia 
cited  that  are  is  the  proper  word.  Bidlions  says  that  is  is  right  and 
are  is  wrong :  Brown  says  that  are  is  right  and  is  is  wrong. 

'Sow  what  shall  be  the  standard  of  decision  ?  Shall  it  be  authority 
of  grammarians  ?  they  differ ;  and  there  is  no  means  of  establishing 
the  value  of  their  opinions  but  the  very  means  which  must  be  used 
to  decide  the  question  without  their  authority.  Shall  it  be  the  gener- 
al rules  of  the  language  ?  But  there  are  such  things  as  idioms. — 
peculiar  forms  of  construction  which  are  confessedly  opposed  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  language ;  and  one  might  admit  that  the  general 
rules  of  the  language  are  opposed  to  him.  and  yet  claim  that  he  is  right  in 
maintaining  an  exception.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  langtiage  that 
a  noun  in  the  singular  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  must  have  a 
verb  corresponding  in  form :  but  collective  nouns  disregard  thi*  rule. 
Shall  the  standard  be  tisage  ?  But  usage  must  be  somewhat  divided, 
or  it  would  not  be  possible  for  reputable  grammarians  to  differ ;  and 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any  one  to  ask  the  question.  Usage  is, 
however,  the  real  standard  and  the  last  resort ;  and  it  is  apt  in  these 
days  to  shape  itself  to  accord  with  the  notions  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind rather  than  with  the  theories  of  any  man.  Neologisms  are  win- 
ning their  way  in  the  language  in  spite  of  nearly  all  the  grammarians, 
and  finally  find  writers  of  grammars  to  approve  and  urge  them  :  we  need 
instance  but  these  two  :  ■  you  was  '  for  '  you  were  ' :  and  •  is  being 
built '  for 'is  building ',  which  was  in  ttirn  an  unforttinate  change 
from  the  older  form  '  is  a  building  \  which  L?  still  on  the  lips  of  the 
common  people.  Reasons  may  be  adduced  why  jis  or  are  shotild  have 
exclusive  place,  but  they  will  have  little  effect. 

What,  then,  is  usage  ?  The  language  of  mathematics  is  supposed  to 
be  very  precise  and  accurate  :  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is 
supposed  to  aid  in  forming  a  rigidly  accurate  and  clear  style  :  but  if  any 
one  will  examine  the  use  of  language  in  our  arithmetics  and  algebras,  he 
will  see  that  it  has  not  had  such  an  effect  upon  most  of  their  authors. 
Grross  barbarisms  are  not  uufrequent :  ill-contrived  and  awkward  sen- 
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tences  are  not  rare  :  ambiguities  may  be  found  often.  Various  excus- 
es may  be  made  for  tlicse :  some  of  them  arise  from  condensing  cor- 
rect expressions ;  others  from  misapprehension  of  the  true  relation  of 
terms ;  others  will  be  allowed  by  a  linguist  of  liberal  mind,  though 
condemned  by  the  purist.  The  canons  of  grammatical  criticism  do 
not  require  that  a  man  should  be  quite  as  short-sighted  or  microscopic 
as  Goold  Brown,  who  often  condemns  what  good  writers  allow  and 
use. 

We  have  taken  up  the  works  of  nine  writers  of  Arithmetics  and 
Algebras  which  lay  convenient,  and  will  give  some  samples  of  their 
inconsistencies  and  errors.  We  have  not  taken  a  census  of  these,  but 
caught  them  up  as  we  turned  the  leaves  without  attempt  to  find  every 
usable  instance. 

Thomson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  '  Six  tens  from  8  tens  leave  2  tens.' 
(^p.  41.)  On  the  same  page  are  other  similar  clauses ;  but  on  the 
next  page  we  have  '  6  from  14  leaves  8 ',  and  others  similar  to  this. 
'7  from  21  leaves',  etc.  (p.  67.)  '2  thirds  from  15  thirds  leave* 
(p.  123.)  These  seem  inconsistent,  but  we  will  not  claim  that  they 
are  so. 

Perkins's  Higher  Arithmetic.  '■  6  and  2  added  equals  8.'  (p.  10.) 
'  15  francs  is  equal  to  $14.10.'  (p.  112.) 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic.  *  Two  cents  from  7  cents  leaves  5  cents.' 
(p.  36.  Three  similar  cases  on  same  page.)  '  33  from  37  leaves  4.' 
Ip.  42.)  '  7  from  10  leaves  3.'  (p.  109.)  In  Ray's  Algebra  Part 
I,  we  have  '  5  times  any  quantity  diminished  by  2  times  the  same 
quantity  leaves  3  times  the  quantity.'  (^p.  39.)  We  will  not  condemn 
any  of  these  but  the  first  one. 

Rohinson's  Primary  Progressive  Arithmetic.  '  2  eggs  taken  from 
4  eggs  leaves  2  eggs.'  '  8  tulips  taken  from  5  tulips  leaves  2  tulips. ' 
(Other  similar  on  the  same  page,  22d.)  '  2  from  8  leaves  6  ' :  many 
similar  on  pp.  25  et  seq. 

Davies's  University  Arithmetic.  *■  9  tens  from  12  tens  leaves  3 
tens.'  '  21  lb.  from  45  lb.  leaves  24  lb.'  (p.  45.  We  find  several  sim- 
ilar.) '  5  from  6  leaves  1.'  (p.  46  :  several  similar.)  On  p.  110  we 
find,  "  Thus  y  are  equal  to  3  and  2  thirds,  and  is  written  y  =  3  2.  "  j 
the  same  occurs  in  Davies's  School  Arithmetic,  p.  148.  '  3  things 
taken  4  times  ^ives  12  things.'  (p.  113.)  '9  things  divided  by 
3  gives  3  things.'  (p.  114.) 

Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic.  '  2  from  7  leaves  5.'  {p.  29.) 
'  9  units  from  16  units  leaves  7  units.'  (^p.  31).  Other  instances  like 
these  may  be  found.  '  8064  minutes  is  yVoVo  =  f  of  a  week.'  (p. 
179.)  '  4  is  contained  in  8  hundreds  2  hundreds  times.'  '  6  is  con- 
tained in  24  units  4  units  times.'      (p.  49.)     Ray  {Higher  Arith.  p. 
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o7)  gives  .similar  statemcuts,  but  puts  hundreds  and  units  iu  paren- 
thesis, as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  using  them.  Why  not  say 
'  -i  is  contained  in  8  hundred  2  hundred  times',  which  is  good  Eng- 
lish add  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  teacher  ?  So,  too,  '  6  is 
contained  iu  24  4  times.'  In  the  examples  quoted  there  is  a  sad 
confusion  of  abstract  and  concrete  terms  :  6  is  contained  in  24,  or  0 
units  in  24  units  ;  but  we  can  not  say  that  6  (abstract)  is  contained  iu 
24  units  (relatively  concrete).  So  in  Davies's  Universitt/  Arithmetic 
we  find  (p.  302)  '  36  taken  6  units  times  gives',  etc. 

Such  examples  of  the  usage  of  writers  of  arithmetics  may  well 
cause  us  to  doubt  their  authority  iu  mathematical  language.  We  will 
next  consider  their  usage  with  respect  to  abstract  integral  numbers. 
Here  is  almost  absolute  uniformity.  In  declarative  sentences  an  ab- 
stract integral  number  is  always  treated  as  a  noun  of  the  singular 
number.  All  arithmeticians  and  algebraists  say  2  is  an  even  num- 
ber ;  3  is  an  odd  number ;  5  is  a  prime  number ;  9  is  a  composite 
number;  31  /s  contained  in  93;  65  contains  13;  17  measures  102, 
etc.  I  have  found  but  a  single  exception  :  Warren  Colburn's  Intel- 
lectual has  on  p.  147  '  61  ai-e  6  times  9  ',  etc.  On  the  same  page  we 
fiud,  '  30  is  6  times  5  ',  and  this  is  his  usage.  Groold  Brown  says 
that  if  it  is  correct  to  say  '  two  is  an  even  number,  it  is  no  error  to 
say  two  are  an  even  number.'  No  one  uses  such  au  expression, 
and  Brown  defends  it  only  on  theory,  in  order  to  find  fault  with 
Bullions.  He  says,  iu  the  same  paragraph,  '^  all  actual  names  of 
numbers  calculative,  except  07ie,  are  collective  nouns."  He  argues 
that  therefore  they  may  have  plural  verbs.  That  does  not  follow  :  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  inferred  is  that  there  is  no  theoretical  objection 
to  the  use  of  a  plural  verb ;  but  we  may  find  an  exclusive  use  of 
the  singular  verb,  and  on  this  account  the  plural  may  be  disal- 
lowed. Some  of  our  writers  of  Intellectual  Arithmetics  use  a  plu- 
ral verb  frequently,  but  not  always,  in  questions;  thus  W.  Colburu 
shifts  without  any  apparent  reason  :  '  8  are  how  many  times  3  ?  '  (p. 
38.)  '  8  IS  2  times  what  number  ?'  (j3.  72.)  '  22  are  how  many  times 
3?'  (^p.  51.)  '8  is  4  ninths  of  what  number  ? '(p.  74.)  So  Robin- 
son (or  rather  D.  W.  Fish,  the  real  author  of  the  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic iu  the  Robinson  series)  shifts  about :  '  64  are  how  many  times 
8?'  (p.  63.)  '25  is  5  eighths  of  what  number?'  (p.  67.)  So 
Davies  :  '8  are  how  many  times  4  ? '  (^Intel.  Arith.  p.  41.)  '8  is% 
thirds  of  what  number 't '  (p.  112.)  So  Stoddard  :  '■  8  are  how  many 
times  4  ?  '  {Intel.  Arith.  p.  37.)  '  10  is  2  sevenths  of  what  number  ? ' 
(p.[;62.)  All  of  these  writers  would  use  the  abstract  number  with 
the  singular  verb  in  a  declarative  sentence  :  why  should  they  change 
in  an  inteiTogative  sentence  ? 
28 
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Eveu  with  concrete  numbers  the  writers  do  uot  always  use  a  plural 
verb.  Thus  Mann  &  Chase  (Arith.  Pract.  Apjylied  p.  348)  :  <In 
128^  lb.  of  water  there  is  14f  lb.  of  hydrogen.'  Davies  (^Univ. 
Arith.  p.  196)  :  '  Thirty-six  dollars  is  an  eflfectj  and  $44  is  also  an 
efiPect.'  {School  Arith.  p.  173.)  '  12  inches  is  contained ',  etc. 
Thomson  {Higher  Arith.  p.  131)  :  '  3  J  bbls.  is  J  of  10  bbls.'  War- 
ren Colburn  {Algehra,  p.  1G4)  :  '2  years  and  3  months  is  2i  years.' 
Perkins,  as  cited  above :  '  15  francs  is  equal ',  etc.  Ray  {Higher 
Arith.  p.  152)  :  '  3  ft.  is  contained ',  etc.  Robinson,  cited  above  : 
'  80G4  minutes  is  ',  etc. 

Fractional  expressions  resemble  concrete  numbers;  and  writers  on 
arithmetic  frequently  make  use  of  the  similarity  for  illustration;  thus 
D.  P.  Colburn  :  '  |— f =|,  just  as  §8— $3=$5.'  We  should  then 
expect  fractional  expressions  to  follow  the  law  of  concrete  numbers  : 
that  is,  when  a  fraction  having  for  its  numerator  any  number  greater 
than  one  is  the  subject  of  a  verb,  its  verb  should  be  plural.  But 
such  is  by  no  means  the  usage.  On  this  point,  as  on  the  others,  usage 
is  divided,  but  the  preference  seems,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  to 
be  given  to  the  singular  verb.  We  cite  instances  without  special  ref- 
erence :  whoever  will  consult  the  books  named  in  this  article  can  find 
abundant  verifications.  Robinson  :  '  324  fifteenths  are  '  — *  3  fourths 
is  '  —  '  y^'g-  is  '  —  'I  equal  ■^\'  —  '3  fourths  of  sixteen  is '  —  '  t5-\  is  ', 
and  in  the  same  line,  '  |-  are'  — '  1|-  are  ',  and  in  next  line,  '  y  is'. 
Warren  Colburn  :  '  §  is'  —  'I  are  '  —  '2  thirds  of  any  number  is ' 
—  'f  of  look's'  —  '^is' — '  t  of  18  cents  are',  etc.  Mann  and 
Chase  :  '  Five-eighths  of  a  certain  number  exceeds  '  — '  -S  of  f ,  of 
which  exceeds  '  —  '  ^j  reduced  to  a  decimal  gives  ',  etc.  Davies  : 
'Three-fourths  of  an  ounce  is  equal'  — '  ^3"  divided  by  f  is  equal'  — 
'  I  is  contained '  —  '5  eighths  of  a  yard  of  cloth  costs ',  etc. 
Thomson  :  '  f  is  2  times  i'  —  '3  thirds  make  a  whole  one '  — '  -|f  of 
$240  is' ;  on  next  page,  '  5  sevenths  are  ' —  '  j^^  of  the  field  requires', 
etc.  Ray  :  '  2  thirds  is  '  — '  |§  equals  '  — '  y  is  not  equal '  —  *  5 
fifths  make  '  —  '  2  thirds  of  4  fifths  is  ',  etc.  Perkins  :  '^is'  —  '^ 
has  been  multiplied  '  — '  ^  of  ^j  is'  — '  -^^  of  a  pound  is  less  '  — 
'  T2  of  7I  of  18  days  are  required  ',  etc.  Dana  P.  Colburn  :  '  ^^  is  con- 
tained '  — '  J+l  no  more  equals  f  '  —  '  ^  are  contained  '  —  '  ^  is  ' — 
*  -Jj  of  a  cask  of  oil  is  143  gallons '  —  in  a  question  we  find  *  f  of  a 
yard  of  silk  cost ',  in  the  solution,  '  |  of  a  yard  of  silk  costs '. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  uniformity ;  but  our  impression  is 
that  in  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  examples  that  we  have  seen  in 
making  our  examination  of  text-books  the  authors  prefer  the  singu- 
lar verb.  Warren  Colburn  seems  to  prefer  the  plural  verb,  but  very 
often  uses  the  singular. 
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If  we  sum  up  the  results  of  our  citations  and  investigations  we 
must  say  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  usage,  but  that  abstract  num- 
bers, whether  fractional  or  integral^  are  generally  used  as  nouns  in 
the  singuhir  number,  and  tahe  a  singular  verb  ichen  they  are  \iscd  as 
nominatives.  If  this  statement  be  accejjted  as  the  practical  rule  of 
the  language,  it  will  have  considerable  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  we  ought  to  say  '  6  times  8  is  48  ',  or  *■  G  times  8  arc  48  ' ; 
but  it  will  have  little  to  do  with  the  actual  usage. 

When  we  test  usage,  as  before,  by  reference  to  test-books,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  no  uniformity.  The  preference  of  writers  is  for  are, 
though  they  seem  to  take  the  word  times  as  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
and  appear  to  prefer  are  under  the  influence  of  that  notion,  which  is 
certainly  a  wrong  one.  Warren  Colburn  takes  the  lead  in  the  use  of 
are,  using  it,  as  we  saw,  even  contrary  to  all  other  usage,  as  the  verb 
after  an  abstract  number, — '  61  are  ',  etc.  But  he  some  times  uses 
is,  as  do  all  others  whose  works  I  have  examined. 

Warren  Colburn  :  '  2  times  1  third  is  2  parts '  —  '7  times  i  is  ^' ; 
in  next  line,  '  4  times  1  half  are  4  halves  '  —  '4  times  2t,  which  is 
10§  '.  Observe  that  which  stands  for  '  4  times  2f ',  and  the  construc- 
tion, so  far  as  the  verb  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  written 
'  4  times  2|  is  lOf '.  'Twice  your  age  is  equal'  — '  cd  times  3a6  is 
3  times  as  much  '  —  '2a  times  '^bc  is  Qabc  '  —  '  2:c  is  more  '  — '  3x 
are  267  '  —  '  S.r  is  not  so  much  ',  etc.  Dana  P.  Colburn  (generally 
uses  «/•(>):  '46.67  times  3  dollars,  which  is' — '  4  times  82  pecks, 
which  are  '  — '6  times  the  number  '  b  '  («'.  e.  6  times  1486)  equals ' 
—  '  439  times  4  fourths,  which  is  '  —  '14  times  this  is  .0229978  '  — 
'  ^  times  865,  which  is'  —  '  ||  multiplied  by  1  equals'  — '  8  times  |- 
of  a  furlong,  which  is  7^  furlongs  '  — '  4t  a  certain  number  equcds', 
etc.  Ray  (generally  uses  are;  but  in  explaining  the  signs  4") — > 
X,^-,and  =,  says  '4x5  equals  20';  '  3-(-5  equals  8';  '7 — 4 
equals'^'  •  '20^-4  equals  5';  'the  sign  =  read  equcds,  or  is  equal 
to)  :  '  3  times  2,  which  is  6  '  — '  twice  Q  is'  — '  twice  15  equcds  30  '  — 
'  88,  which  is  8  times  the  cost'.  If  it  were  fair  to  interpret  every  in- 
stance of  his  use  of  the  sign  =  by  his  directions,  he  would  be  found 
largely  in  favor  of  the  singular  verb.  Perkins  :  in  defining,  he  says, 
'6x2,  which  is  read  six  multiplied  by  two,  equcds  twelve";  we  find  in 
his  Higher  Arithmetic  but  few  instances  in  words ;  on  p.  28  we  read, '  7 
times  the  least  multiple  of  4,  5,  etc.,  is  the  least  multiple  ',  etc.    Mann  & 

Chase  :  '  5  times   a   certain  number is   equivalent.' 

Davies  (generally  uses  are)  :  '  4  times  36  is  144  '  — '3  times  -^-^  is 
1=^ '  —  '5  times  3  are  15 '  —  '4  times  15  is  60  '  —  '36  times  ^-g  of  27 
lbs.,  which  is  >^8  lbs.'  Thomson  (generally  uses  are)  :  '  5  times  as 
much,  which  is  845  '  —  '2  times  4  is  '  —  '2  times  6  is  contained  '  — 
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'  twice  that  divisor  is  ',  etc.  Stoddard  (uses  arc  almost  universally)  : 
'  5  times  a  certain  number — 12  is  48.'  Robinson  (uses  are  mostly)  : 
'  Sa  timeH  4h  is  12ab  '  —  ''6a  times  5a-  is  l^a^ '  —  '3  times  10  is 
contained  '  —  '3  times  10  is  30  '  —  '4  times  6  is  24  '  —  '5  times  |  of 
a  certain  number  is'  —  '  four  times  a  certain  number  is  6  greater ', 
etc.  In  explaining  tbe  sign  X?  te  says,  '  9x6=54,  is  read  9  times 
0  equals  54  '.  We  might  repeat  the  remark  respecting  Ray,  as  above. 
Day's  Algebra :  *  3  times  5  is  equal '  —  '3  times  a  into  h  is  Sah'. 

We  find  the  usage  to  be  *  6  times  8  are  48  ',  "while  all  writers  use 
the  other  expression  occasionally.  It  is  plain  that  in  '  6  times  8  are 
48 '  the  grammatical  subject  must  be  8,  or  times,  or  6  times  8.  If 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  is  the  phrase  '  6  times  8 ',  the  verb  should 
be  singular,  as  when  we  say  '6  times  8  is  a  phrase'.  A  phrase  is 
never  used  as  a  plural  nominative.  The  logical  subject  is  '  6  times 
8 ',  but  the  grammatical  subject,  or  nominative,  is  always  that  word 
or  term  of  the  logical  subject  upon  which  all  other  words  depend  in 
construction  ;  unless  the  logical  subject  is  a  proposition,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  such  term.  We  must  therefore  find  the  basis  term  of  '  6 
times  8  ',  and  we  shall  have  our  true  subject  or  nominative.  Six 
modifies  times.  Is  tim,es  the  subject?  We  believe  that  most  arith- 
meticians have  thought  so.  Robinson,  Warren  Colburn,  Stoddard, 
Davies,  and  Ray,  all  say  '  two  times  one  are  two ',  or  ask  a  question 
equivalent,  '  two  times  one  are  how  many  ?  '  Now  if  they  take  '  one ' 
to  be  the  nominative,  they  would  make  the  verb  singular,  as  '  one '  is 
certainly  singular.  Davies  says,  '  once  4  is  how  many  ?  '  plainly  find- 
ing his  nominative  implied  in  once,  equivalent  to  '  one  time  ',  which, 
however,  Goold  Brown  pronounces  puerile.  Dana  P.  Colburn  wrote 
under  an  impression  that  '  times '  is  the  nominative  ;  else  he  would 
not  have  written  '  as  many  shillings  as  there  are  times  12d.  in  59d.', 
and  other  sentences  of  the  same  construction.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  times  is  not  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  In  other  languages  it  is 
adverbial :  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  Dutch,  the  corresponding 
word  is  an  adverb;  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Danish, 
and  Swedish,  nouns  are  used,  but  adverbially,  as  we  use  *  times '  when 
we  say  '  2  is  contained  in  10  five  times  ' ;  some  may  object  to  our  say- 
ing it  is  used  adverbially ;  we  do  not  care  for  the  term ;  in  our  last 
example  '  times'  limits  or  modifies  '  is  contained ' ;  and  in  '  6  times  8' 
it  limits  or  modifies  8,  as  Brown  says,  or  it  limits  some  such  word  as  taken 
(understood),  which  is  Bullions's  view;  and  to  this  latter  view  we 
give  the  preference.  Brown  and  Bullions,  the  only  grammarians 
known  to  us  who  have  noticed  the  phrase,  agree  that  times  is  in  the 
objective  case.     '  Times'  is  then  not  the  nominative,  and  all  sentences 
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framed  with  that  notion  ai-e  incorrect  unless  they  can  be  otherwise 
vindicated. 

But  we  have  shown  that  the  arithmeticians  have  written  with  such 
a  notion,  and  have  framed  indefensible  sentences  under  its  influence; 
it  follows,  then,  that  their  use  of  the  plural  verb  should  carry  no 
weight  of  authority  ;  from  Warren  Colburn  down  they  have  blundered, 
and  continue  to  blunder.  This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  war- 
rant us  in  saying,  with  Bullions,  that  the  plural  verb  is  incorrect ;  we 
only  say  that  the  predominant  use  of  it  by  arithmeticians  is  founded 
in  error,  and  carries  no  weight  of  authority ;  and  that  they  are  not  to 
be  imitated  longer  unless  some  other  reason  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  plural  verb. 

'  Six  times  8  is  (or  are)  48  ' :  eight  Ls  the  nominative  to  is  or  are. 
Brown,  as  cited  above,  says  that  eight  is  a  collective  noun,  and  as  such 
must  take  a  plural  verb  :  all  that  he  is  entitled  to  say  is  that  it  may 
take  a  plural  verb.  But  on  this  point  usage  is  against  him.  We  have 
shown  that  our  arithmeticians  agree  in  treating  abstract  numbers  as 
nouns  in  the  singular  number ;  every  body  so  uses  them ;  and  such  a 
sentence  as  Brown  approves  —  '  two  are  an  even  number  '  —  is  used 
by  no  one.  His  pompous  dogmatism  can  not  avail  to  suppoi't  such 
expressions.  We  do  not  even  admit  his  statement  that  numbers  taken 
as  names  are  collective  nouns,  which  may,  at  the  pleasure  or  habit  of 
the  speaker,  be  conceived  of  as  singular  or  plural.  The  view  is  not 
supported  by  any  examples;  it  is  only  his  theory  and  bis  ipse  dixit  to 
maintain  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  claim  that  abstract  numbers  are 
properly  nouns  in  the  singular,  and  can  all  have  regular  plurals;  one, 
ones;  two,  twos ;  five,  fives ;  ten,  tens;  one-hundred,  one-hundreds; 
two-hundred  and  four,  two-hundred  and  fours ;  '  six  eights  are  48  ', 
etc.  The  few  instances  in  which  numbers  apparently  abstract  are 
used  as  plurals  either  are  errors,  or  some  noun  is  understood  which 
will  make  them  concrete  numbers.  The  usage  in  foreign  languages 
does  not  govern  our  own,  though  it  may  illustrate  it :  Brown  quotes 
the  Latin  of  Cicero,  '  Si  bis  bina,  quot  essent,  didicisset ',  in  which 
the  verb  is  plural ;  the  French  say,  '  trois  fois  trois  font  neuf ',  three 
times  three  make  nine:  but  the  Grerman,  which  is  more  nearly  related 
to  our  language  than  French  or  Latin,  is  '  sechsmal  aclit  ist  acht  uud 
fierzig ';  six  times  eight  is  eight  and  forty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  explain  and  parse  the  expression  '  6  times  8 
is  (or  are)  48  ',  as  J.  W.  P.  does,  by  putting  another  sentence  in  the 
place  of  it,  though  plausible,  proves  nothing.  We  are  not  inquiring 
about  '  6  eights  are  48 ',  or  '  the  sum  of  6  times  8  is  48  '.  No  one 
questions  the  correctness  of  those  sentences,  nor  do  they  help  us. 

To  sum  up  :  Brown  and  Bullions  agree  that  '  times '  is  not  the 
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nominative  ;  they  agree  in  condemning  such  sentences  as  '  8  times  1 
are  8  ' ;  they  agree  that  the  multiplicand  is  the  nominative ;  they 
differ  about  the  verb,  Brown  maintaining  that  when  the  nominative  is 
other  than  '  one  '  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  Bullions  maintaining 
that  an  abstract  number  is  a  noun  in  the  singular,  and  recjuires  a 
singular  verb.  We  think  we  have  shown  that  Bullions  is  right  in 
theory,  that  the  arithmeticians  have  a  contrary  usage  only  through  a 
great  mistake,  and  that  we  all  ought  to  say  '  six  times  eight  is  forty- 
oight '.  Q.  Q. 


IRVING'S      HABITS       OF      WEITIXG. 


Theodore  Tilton,  of  the  Independent,  gives  a  sketch  of  a  visit  to 
the  venerable  Washington  Irving  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Mr.  Irving  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  habits  of  writing. 

He  spoke  of  his  daily  habits  of  writing,  before  he  had  made  the 
resolution  to  write  no  more.  His  u.sual  hours  for  literary  work  were 
from  morning  till  noon.  But,  although  he  had  generally  found  his  mind 
most  vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  had  always  been  subject  to 
moods  and  caprices,  and  could  never  tell,  when  he  took  up  the  pen, 
how  many  hours  would  pass  before  he  would  lay  it  down.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  these  capricious  periods  of  the  heat  and  glow  of  composition 
have  been  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  I  have  never  found  in  any 
thing  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  my  study  any  enjoyment  equal 
to  sitting  at  my  writing-desk  with  a  clean  page,  a  new  theme,  and  a 
mind  awake." 

His  literary  employments,  he  remarked,  had  ahvays  been  more  like 
entertainments  than  tasks. 

"  Some  writers,"  said  he,  "■  appear  to  have  been  independent  of 
moods.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  had  great  power  of  writing, 
and  could  work  almost  at  any  time ;  so  could  Crabbe,  but  with  this 
difference  :  Scott  always,  and  Crabbe  seldom,  wrote  well.  "  I  remem- 
ber," said  he,  "taking  breakfast  with  Rogers,  Moore,  and  Crabbe; 
the  conversation  turned  on  Lord  Byron's  poetic  moods ;  Crabbe  said 
that,  however  it  might  be  with  Lord  Byron,  as  for  himself  he  could 
write  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another.  "  But,"  said  Irving,  with  a 
twinkle  of  humor  at  recalling  the  incident,  "  Crabbe  has  written  a 
great  deal  that  no  body  can  read  !  " 
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He  mentioned  that  while  living  in  Paris  he  went  a  long  period 
without  being  able  to  write. 

''  I  sat  down  repeatedly,"  said  he,  ^'  with  pen  and  ink,  but  could  in- 
vent nothing  worth  putting  on  the  paper.  At  length,  I  told  my  friend 
Tom  Moore,  who  dropped  in  one  morning,  that  now,  after  long  wait- 
ing, I  had  the  mood,  and  would  hold  it,  and  work  it  out  as  long  as  it 
would  last,  until  I  had  wrung  my  brain  dry.  So  I  began  to  write 
shortly  after  breakfast,  and  continued,  without  noticing  how  the  time 
was  passing,  until  Moore  came  in  again  at  four  in  the  afternoon  —  when 
I  had  completely  covered  the  table  with  freshly-written  sheets.  I  kept 
the  mood  almost  without  interruption  for  sis  weeks." 

I  asked  which  of  his  books  was  the  result  of  this  frenzy  ;  he  replied, 
"  Bracebridge  Hall." 

''None  of  your  works,"  I  remarked,  ''are  more  charming  than  the 
Biography  of  Groldsmith." 

"  Yet  that  was  written,"  said  he,  "  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
other."     He  then  added  : 

"  When  I  have  been  engaged  on  a  continuous  work,  I  have  often 
been  obliged  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  light  my  lamp,  and 
write  an  hour  or  two,  to  relieve  my  mind ;  and  now,  that  I  write  no 
more,  I  am  some  times  compelled  to  get  up  in  the  same  way  to  read." 

Some  times,  also,  as  the  last  Idlewild  letter  mentions,  he  gets  up  to 
shave  ! 

"  "When  I  was  in  Spain,"  he  remarked,  ''  searching  the  old  chroni- 
cles, and  engaged  on  the  Life  of  Columbus,  I  often  wrote  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four." 

He  said  that  whenever  he  had  forced  his  mind  unwillingly  to  work, 
the  product  was  worthless ;  and  he  invariably  threw  it  away,  and  began 
again  ;  "  for,"  as  he  observed,  "  an  essay  or  chapter  that  has  been 
only  hammered  out  is  seldom  good  for  any  thing.  An  author's  right 
time  to  work  is  when  his  mind  is  aglow;  when  his  imagination  is 
kindled  :  these  are  his  precious  moments ;  let  him  wait  until  they 
come,  but  when  they  have  come  let  him  make  the  most  of  them." 


It  is  of  no  advantage  to  man  to  know  much,  unless  he  lives  accord- 
ing to  what  he  knows ;  for  knowledge  has  no  other  end  than  good- 
ness ;  and  he  who  is  made  good  is  in  possession  of  a  far  richer  treas- 
ure than  he  whose  knowledge  is  the  most  extensive,  and  yet  is  desti- 
tute of  goodness ;  for  what  the  latter  is  seeking  by  his  great  acquire- 
ments the  former  already  possesses.  swedenborg. 
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COMMENTS      O  N     THE      B  C  H  O  0  L  -  L  A  W  . 


Depaktme.n't  of  Public  Ixstbiictiox,     } 
Springfield,  III.,  June,  1800.  / 

Continuiug  Schools. —  Directors  are  authorized,  aud  required  when 
uecessary,  to  levy  a  district  tax  which,  together  with  the  public  funds, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  school  for  at  least 
six  mouths  in  each  year.  To  levy  this  tax  no  vote  of  the  people  is 
uecessary.  In  estimating  the  amount  required  to  meet  all  the  expens- 
es of  the  school,  and  in  fixing  the  rate  per  cent,  necessary  to  realize 
such  amouut,  the  Directors  are  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  take  as  the  ba- 
sis of  their  calculations  the  expenses  of  a  school  for  six  months  and  no 
more,  and  to  aim,  as  near  as  practicable,  to  have  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  assessment  correspond  with  the  estimates. 

Knowingly  to  certify  a  rate  that  will  yield  a  revenue  adequate  for 
eight  or  nine  months'  school,  while  pretending  to  provide  for  six 
months  only,  is  in  conflict  with  the  manifest  intention  of  the  law  re- 
stricting the  taxing  power  of  the  Directors,  aud  can  not  be  justified 
upon  any  sound  principles  of  official  integrity.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  most  fair,  honest  and  reliable  assessment  which 
the  Directors  can  make  largely  exceed  the  actual  expenses  of  a  six 
months'  school.  The  question  then  ai'ises  :  What  shall  be  done  with 
this  surplus;  can  the  Directors  use  it  to  extend  the  term  of  school  ht- 
yond  six  months,  without  a  vote  of  the  people?  That  this  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  will  be  apparent  from  a  very 
brief  examination  of  the  subject.  All  that  the  lato  demands  is  a  six 
months'  school.  When  this  requirement  is  fulfilled  the  statute  is  sat- 
isfied. No  provision  of  the  act  is  at  all  restrictive  of  the  right  of  each 
district  to  have  a  school  as  much  m,ore  than  six  months  as  it  chooses, 
provided,  that  if  a  tax  is  uecessary  to  continue  the  school  the  peojplc 
must  vote  it.  lu  many  districts  the  public  funds — State,  County  and 
Township — are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  school  the  entire  year,  without 
any  district  tax  at  all.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Directors  of  such 
districts  may,  as  Directors,  without  a  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  pop- 
ular vote,  extend  the  term  of  school  to  eight,  ten  or  more  months,  at 
their  option. 

Now,  in  the  case  uuder  review,  the  sui-plus  must  be  regarded  as  sub- 
ject to  the  disposal  of  the  Directors,  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  the  State  or  County  fund  ;  for,  in  consenting  to  a  specified  tax  for 
a  six  months'  school,  the  people  simply  expressed  their  willingness  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and,  by  inference,  their  unwillingness  to 
pay  any  more  :  they  did  not,  by  their  vote,  meau  to  say  that  they  did 
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not  leant  a  school  more  tlian  six  montlis  ;  that  question  was  not  in  is- 
sue at  all.  On  the  contrary,  many  citizens,  in  voting  for  a  six-montlis'- 
school  tax,  regret  their  inability  to  do  more  for  schools,  and  are  gi'ati- 
fied  to  know  that  the  sum  actually  realized  is  sufficient  to  extend  the 
term  beyond  six  months. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  actual  proceeds  of  a  tax,  estimated  and 
levied,  in  good  faith,  for  a  six  months'  school,  do,  from  any  cause,  ex- 
ceed the  requirements  of  said  six  mouths'  school,  it  is  competent  for  the 
Directors,  at  their  discretion,  to  use  the  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  school ;  no  vote  of  the  people  is  necessary.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  the  Directors  may  either  extend  the  term  until  the 
surplus  in  their  hands  is  exhausted,  and  no  longer,  thus  making  the 
school  absolutely  free,  to  the  end  ;  or,  they  may  continue  the  school 
for  a  longer  period,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a  rate-bill,  to  be  paid 
by  the  actual  patrons  of  the  school.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  latter 
course  that  the  rate-bill  might  exclude  some  who  have  a  just  and  equal 
claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  surplus  tax-fund  ;  but  the  instances  must 
be  few  in  which  the  slight  additional  charge  would  be  deemed  burden- 
some :  none  such  have  yet  been  reported  to  this  office.  The  Direct- 
ors, in  choosing  between  the  above-named  methods  of  procedure,  will, 
of  course,  be  governed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  particular  circumstances 
and  known  wishes  of  the  community. 

Section  42  —  last  clause. —  The  point  has  been  raised,  whether  a 
Board  of  Directors  may  lawfully  employ  the  wife  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  teacher  ;  whether  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  principle  that 
'  no  Director  shall  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  board  of 
which  he  is  a  member  '. 

One  of  the  Directors  would  certainly  be  interested  in  such  a  '  con- 
tract '  as  the  above,  but  not  in  the  sense  and  manner  prohibited  by 
statute  !  There  is  no  legal  impediment  whatever  in  the  way  of  such  a 
transaction. 

Townshijis  in  which  onli/  apart  of  the  Districts  have  complied,  with 
the  law. —  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  good  free  school  in  every  school-district  of  the 
Commonwealth.  To  this  end,  the  benefit  of  the  public  money  is 
pledged  to  each  district  that  complies  with  the  law  ;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment not  only  to  have  a  school,  but  a  full  school,  one-half  of  the  pub- 
lic fund  of  each  township  is  apportioned  to  the  districts  according  to  the 
days'  attendance  certified  in  the  schedules.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  extends  no  aid  to  those  districts  which  refuse  to  comply  with 
her  just  and  reasonable  demands  :  a  failure  to  sustain  a  six  months' 
school  involves  the  forfeiture  of  all  claim  to  the  public  school-fund. 
29 
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While,  therefore,  the  system  incites  to  diligence  and  faithfulness  by 
substantial  rewards  to  the  deserving,  it  is  armed  with  adequate  penal 
authority  against  those  districts  which  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  conditions.  All  experience  has  proved  that  both  of 
those  constituent  elements  are  essential  to  the  efficiency,  if  not  to  the 
existence,  of  all  statutory  enactments  ;  and  hence,  both  are  to  be  found 
in  all  similar  codes. 

If  all  the  districts  in  a  given  township  are  able  to  report  a  six 
months'  school,  then  all  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  upon  the  basis  prescribed  in  the  34th  section.  If  only  ajyart 
of  the  districts  comply  with  the  law,  then  that  part  only  are  included 
in  the  distribution  made  by  the  Trustees,  receiving  all  that  would  have 
been  apportioned  to  the  other  districts,  but  which  they  forfeited  by  neg- 
lect. It  occasionally  happens  that  only  a  single  district  in  a  whole  town- 
ship has  had  a  six  months'  school  according  to  law.  In  such  a  case,  that 
district  is  legally  entitled  to  the  whole  distributive  fund  of  the  town- 
ship. The  law  is  imperative  upon  this  point :  the  Trustees  and  Treas- 
urer have  no  discretion  in  the  premises.  All  the  money  on  hand  in 
April  and  October  (except  commissions,  etc.)  »ims^  be  apportioned  to 
the  districts  (Sec.  34) ;  but  no  district  failing  to  maintain  a  school  as  re- 
quired by  law  can  receive  any  money  at  all,  either  upon  census  or  sched- 
ule. It  necessarily  follows  that  if  but  one  district  has  complied  with  the 
law,  that  one  district  is  entitled  to  and  must  receive  the  whole  amount 
subject  to  apportionment.  This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  unreason- 
able and  unjust;  but  it  is  not  our  province,  as  school  officers,  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  law,  but  simply  to  know  that  it  is  law,  and  to  govern 
ourselves  accordingly.  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  by  this  to  admit 
that  the  rule  of  the  law  under  examination  is  either  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable. Trustees,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  have  proposed,  in 
some  instances,  to  pay  off  the  schedules  of  the  one  district,  and  add 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  to  the  principal  of  the  township  fund. 
This,  of  course,  they  can  not  do.  Let  every  district  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  all  its  legal  obligations,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  law. 

Errata. —  Rules  3  and  7,  pages  47  and  48  of  my  late  circular,  cov- 
er the  same  ground  :  Rule  3  should  have  been  omitted. 

On  page  56,  the  9  was  inverted  in  a  part  of  the  edition,  making  me 
responsible  for  the  crime  of  calling  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  school- 
room at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  which,  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
would  be  an  hour  before  daylight  I  The  blunder  was  corrected  as 
soon  as  discovered. 

On  the  sixth  page,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Can  the  clerk  of  a 


Board  of  Tm-^te^  i-rsiIlT  act,  at  *Le  sime  ume.  as  Ifcscriei:  r>^r^x>:r?  " 
the  tv&es  ?.aTe  niaie  ne  ^aj:  -  J5&  ^/ir."  la  sLjj^iji  be  :  ~  Si  ■znih  7-:c.  ' 
The  lana-i^i-^  of  :K-r  S2'i  i<;<rd':n  of  tKe  Iatt  i^  :  -Said  Biari    Tn.^-- 

s«:*iic  per-^in.  l-.io  i'.'ic/J  a:c  >;  a  I/i.-iKzry.-.  or  ziciiu#er  of  ii.r  B^an. 
Ttfraahip  Treagarer,  vbo  slaD  be  ez  efkib  eiok  «f  i&e  Beaa^" 


*^  AMSMiCAS  rssmxTz  OF  rssntrcooy 

I  am  Toj  deanns  to  obtain  a  tfMmfkie  set  of  tke  asB:BaLl  Ta£— ia 
of  Ae  abore  Aaeodotiaa.  MaMjr  of  Ae  caifier  nBlMes  awe  mwr  — t 
ofprint.  I  win  dMnafulh-  pay  anr  reasowafele  ptie^  aad  aAaowlwbe 
a  hsdngdebt  of  gratitBden  additeM,  toanrfiieBd  (^cdaeaiBtMtvfe 
win  send  ne.  or  in&fB  aae  wkerv  I  can  olrtazii.  axroaieor  all  of  Ae 
Tohime=  f>r  the  fjGowiiii-  yeais,  rii :  1*30.  '31.  '*3*  '33,  '34,  '35. 
•36, '39. '40. '41.  -43.   44, '49. 


Cbildmszs's  Temper. —  Bad  ie^tf^^  is  <^at^  tke  resai::  of  "ina-ig- 
py  ctreiunaEanoes  thaa  or  in  anfLippT  organ riasfoa :  is  &e>^«i^tily.  how- 
e-^r.  ksks  a  pKysieal  cause,  an-i  a  p^etrTisii  eiiM  ooea^f  B^eti*  dieciB^ 
tiian  eoiTteedBg.     Socue  ehildr^ii  are  sore  pi««e  b>  s&eyw  tesipia-  ^aa 
otb»s,  and  aCHoe  times  oa  aecooat  'jc  qvalicies  wkidk  are  Talitahle  ia 
th^aadresw     For  istaBee.  a  cbild  of  actiine  li  wpi  i  ■■!  aiji  igitiu»«! 
feefii^  and  e^er  pmpose,  is  Hore  EkidT  to  meet  wiA  coastast  mr? 
and  mhs  than  a  doIL  p^sare  cMId;  and  if  ke  ^  <^am  ep^  thzzzz  L^' 
inward  irritackm  is  iannediaidty  shown  in  Imd^s  if  paaac  _ 
repreaa  these  dwalKtions  by  ^raiding  and  fniih—  ni  janoel 
the  eril,  bj  ffcanging  pasBMn  into  snOdneas.    A  ibuixTnL  . 
paed  tone  of  joocr  own,  a  »yfntky  wi&  bis  tiodbie  wk^ 
trcwMe  bas  aris^  frnoa  no  ill  cwdnet  on  bis  part,  are  Ae 
dotes;  bnt  it  woold  be  better  gtiOB  to  ptgtent  bfliwrkind.  i' 
p«esOUe,  afl  sonrees  ef  annovance.    Xem-  fear  ^^oifiK  el 
iwaVing  tb^  too  bapfj.     Hap^ness  s  tike  atMi'iibf  ir  in.  ~ 
good  ajflfectioas  grow — tbe  abub  ;wiii    naualk  neonmij  tc 
beut-blood  drcnlafce  bedOily  and  fiedty;  nnbipfnai  iij  tt 
presEwie  wbicb  prodnecs  bcsre  an  nAaaHBHlbNB^  there  an  ex 
and.  wosst  of  aD.  '^AeMnfsgntnand  TeBowacknea? — L. 
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Problem  II,  February  number  (p.  60). —  "Two  persons,  40  miles 
asunder,  start  simultaneously  to  meet.  The  speed  of  one  per  hour  al- 
ways equals  in  miles  the  distance  over  which  he  has  passed  ;  the  speed 
of  the  other  is  uniformly  3  miles  per  hour :  in  what  time  will  they 
meet?"  Pupillus  says,  "Let  cc  =  ho\irs  required;  then,  by  condi- 
tions given,  x^  +  Sx=:AO,  and  x=5  hours.  The  first  goes  25  and  the 
second  15  miles.  He  adds,  "  This  solution  is  based  on  the  suppo.si- 
tion  that  this  is  an  algebraic  problem.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
exact  wording  of  the  question,  we  find  that  the  words  'always'  and 
'  uniformly'  should  be  omitted,  if  it  is  such.  As  it  reads,  it  seems  to 
me  to  requii'e  the  calculus  for  its  solution."  As  the  proposer  meant 
it,  it  requires  the  calculus.  Here  is  Tyro's  own  solution  :  "  The  ve- 
locity of  one  of  the  travelers  is  variable,  and  always  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  traveled.  Put  a=40,  i  =  3,  and  ;i!;  =  the  distance 
of  the  variable  traveler :  then  we  have,  by  denoting  the  time  by  t,  dt 

by  integration,  ^=2^^^;.     Again,  ;=———l- :  hence, 


2i/x.     This  equation  gives  a  —  x=z2b■^/x.     .-.a;  =  16.     Therefore, 

,    40-16       «  1 

t= — - — ,  =8  hours. 
o 

Pupillus  calls  our  attention  to  an  error  on  page  60,  in  the  solution 
accompanying  the  diagram  :  the  denominator  of  the  algebraic  fraction 
should  be  4,  not  ^. 

No  body  yet  ventures  upon  a  plain  practical  question  on  page  70  of 
the  February  number  :  will  not  some  of  our  readers  try  it  ?  or  is  it  too 
easy  ? 

Problems. — I.  A  body  of  soldiers  can  be  formed  into  a  solid  square : 
if  5  be  taken  away,  the  remainder  can  be  formed  into  61  squares. 
How  many  are  there  ?  j  H.  B. 

II.  (From  Grays  Philosophi/ .')  An  elastic  ball  A,  weighing  10 
lbs.  and  moving  20  feet  per  second,  meets  a  similar  ball  B,  weighing 
5  lbs.  and  moving  5  feet  per  second  in  the  opposite  direction  :  what 
will  be  the  velocity  of  each  after  impact  ?  (The  correctness  of  Gray's 
answer  is  denied.)  H.  S. 

Querist  asks  the  following  :  "  Will  the  product  of  two  numbers  in 
the  decimal  notation  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  same  numbers  re- 
duced to  some  other  scale  (as  the  quinary),  multiplied,  carrying  accord- 
ing to  said  scale,  and  then  brought  back  to  the  decimal  notation  ?  " 
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Poor  Pay  —  Poor  Teaching. —  We  know  of  districts  where  teachers  receive  $2 
a  week  and  board  around,  and  we  know  of  one  where  a  teacher  gets  $2  a  week 
and  boards  herself.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  such  payment  of  wages,  but  regret 
still  more  to  learn  that  the  teacher  in  the  instance  referred  to  last  probably  re- 
ceives all  she  is  worth.  What  kind  of  education  do  our  people  expect  to  get 
for  such  a  price  ?  They  pay  muscular  girls  more  for  handling  inanimate  mops  and 
earthen  ware.  Are  children's  minds  deserving  of  no  more  careful  handling  or 
skillful  treatment  than  a  peach-tree  or  a  rose-bush  ?  Yet  we  hardly  think  these 
will  be  properly  set  and  trained  by  cheap  laborers.  Let  us  have  teachers  fit  for 
their  business,  and  then  pay  them  for  their  work.  Moreover,  let  no  able-bodied 
girl  who  can  earn  but  §2  per  week  '  keeping  school '  be  too  proud  to  earn  more 
ieeping  house.  Sewing  and  teaching  are  often  said  to  be  all  there  is  for  a  woman 
to  do.  We  know  better ;  and  we  know  that  that  idea  keeps  a  great  many  poor 
teachers  on  the  list  of  applicants  for  situations. 

The  Great  Editorial  Excursion'. —  The  managers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  have  sent  to  all  western  editors,  including  the  one  who  writes  these 
lines,  a  complimentary  excursion  ticket,  which  enables  the  holder  to  travel  at  any 
time  between  April  15th  and  June  loth  by  that  road  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, and  by  steamers  to  Mt.  Yernon.  The  western  railroads  which  have  con- 
nection with  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  join  in  the  arrangement.  We  have  once  before 
passed  over  this  road,  and  have  seen  something  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  scene- 
ry which  distinguishes  it ;  and  we  hope  before  we  write  items  for  July  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  liberality  of  the  company,  and  to  have  visited  the  capitol 
of  the  nation  and  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

The  State  Superintexdenct. —  Newton  Bateman  was  nominated  in  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  very  heavy  vote,  there  being  really  no 
opposition,  properly  so  called.  A  gentleman  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict nominated  him  in  the  name  of  the  delegates  from  that  district  as  their  unan- 
imous choice ;  and  when  in  calling  the  roll  the  first  county  of  the  Eighth  District 
(Bond)  was  called,  the  whole  delegation  from  that  district  rose  and  announced  that 
they  voted  for  him  unanimously.  Such  testimonials  of  respect  and  approval  are 
very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Bateman  and  his  friends. 

But  another  convention  (perhaps  conventions)  is  yet  to  be  held,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Superintendent  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  boiling  caldron  of  a  fierce  polit- 
ical contest.  It  is  not  for  us  to  assume  the  success  of  any  party ;  and  we  hope 
that  the  Democratic  Convention  will  be  as  little  governed  by  local  considerations 
in  its  selection  of  a  candidate  as  was  the  Republican,  and  that  they  will  nominate 
the  best  man  for  the  office  whom  they  can  find  in  their  ranks ;  so  that  in  any 
event  the  cause  of  State  Education  shall  suffer  as  little  as  may  be  from  change. 
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Look  at  Home  !  —  Our  correspondent  Pupillus  seems  to  think  that  we  must  go 
into  the  Blunder  Budget,  and  sends  some  corrections.  One  we  have  given  in  our 
mathematical  page.     Another  is  an  attempted  correction  oiRays  Algebra  p.  192, 

where  it  should  be  "  Ans. for  _ -" ;  it  is  something  very  different.     He 

a'  +  .t^         a'—z' 

also  cites  as  a  blunder  our  saying  '  on  the  week  devoted  to  editorial  labor ',  in  an 
item  on  page  186.  We  do  not  admit  that  this  is  any  error ;  for  we  know  no  rea- 
son why  we  may  not  as  well  say  '  on  the  week '  as  '  on  the  day ',  which  is  certainly 
good  English  ;  and  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  Unabridged  Quarto,  says,  "  We  usually  say 
at  the  hour,  on  or  in  the  day,  in  or  on  the  week,  month,  or  year."  See  the  word 
On,  7th  definition. 

National  Teachers'  Association. —  In  August  last,  during  the  session  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Board  of  Directors 

Besolved,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  commencing 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August  [the  8th],  and  continuing  four  days. 

But  in  view  of  several  considerations,  and  at  the  request  of  members  of  the 
Board,  and  others,  members  of  the  Association,  it  is  considered  best  to  change 
the  place  of  meeting  from  Madison  to  Buffalo,  JVew  York. 

The  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  therefore  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August  —  the  Sth, —  commencing  'at  10  o'clock  a. 
M.  This  change  of  place  is  called  for  by  many  both  East  and  West ;  indeed,  the 
proposed  change  meets  the  general  approbation  of  all. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  in  Buffalo  extend  us  a  hearty  welcome.  They  pledge 
themselves  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  hotels  for  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  fare.  Ladies  will  be  entertained  gratuitously.  On  the  principal 
lines  of  travel  the  usual  reduction  of  fare  is  expected.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
city  of  Buffalo  is  a  delightful  summer  resort,  cool  and  healthy,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  noted  for  their  public  spirit  and  generous  hospitality.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Niagara  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  can  be  visited  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  able  and  popular  lec- 
turers. Several  important  reports  and  other  papers  will  be  presented.  The 
meeting  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  country. 
Particulars  given  in  a  few  days,  in  the  programme  of  the  meeting. 

J.  W.  BULKLEY,  President. 
Z.  Richards,  Secretary. 
Broollyn,  April  16, 1860. 

Necrology. —  Kraitsir.  Dr.  Chas.  Kraitsir,  born  in  Hungary  in  1804,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  and  came  to  America  in  1833. 
He  became  a  successful  teacher,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  Prof  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  History  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  particularly  noted  for 
his  attainments  in  philology,  and  has  published  some  rather  fanciful  works  on 
that  subject.  He  died  in  the  month  of  May. . .  .Evariste  Regis  Hue  was  born  at 
Toulouse,  Aug.  1,  1813.  At  the  age  of  26  he  was  ordained  a  Catholic  missionary 
priest,  and  started  at  once  for  China.  Studying  the  Chinese  religions,  he  became 
interested   in    Lamaism,    and    conceived  the    idea  of  penetrating  even  to  the 
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seat  of  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lha  Ssa,  or  Lassa.  This  he  finally  effected,  and  his 
history  of  his  wanderings  is  the  best  account  we  have  of  those  countries.  He 
died  a  few  weeks  ago,  having  returned  to  Europe  in  1851  on  account  of  his 
health.  His  character  was  remarkable  for  simplicity,  zeal,  and  piety. . .  .Charles 
W.  IJpHAM,  of  Salem,  died  April  2d,  at  Buffalo ;  he  was  born  in  1830. . .  .Samuel 
Griswold  Goodricu,  known  more  widely  as  Peter  Parley,  is  dead.  He  was 
born  at  Ridgefield,  Ct.,  Aug.  19,  1793,  and  died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  May 
9,  1860,  in  Xew-York  city.  He  began  his  career  as  a  bookseller  in  Hartford.  In 
1823-4  he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  transfen-ed  his  business  to  Boston, 
where  he  began  publishing  his  Peter-Parley  books  shortly.  AUibone's  Dictionary 
fills  two  and  a  half  columns  with  the  list  of  his  works :  his  last  was  '  The  Recol- 
lections of  a  Lifetime  ',  in  185*7.  At  the  end  of  the  list  Mr.  Goodrich  says,  "I 
thus  stand  before  the  public  as  the  author  or  editor  of  about  1*70  volumes,  116 
bearing  the  name  of  Peter  Parley.  Of  these  about  7,000,000  of  volumes  have 
been  sold  ;  about  300,000  are  now  sold  annually."  Allibone  fills  a  column  (in 
fine  type)  with  the  names  of  books  that  have  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  Peter 
Parley.  His  was  a  busy  and  a  useful  life,  and  many  a  man  will  give  the  tribute 
of  a  sad  thought  to  the  favorite  of  his  childhood. 

Blunder  Budget. —  A  correspondent,  writing  of  articles  in  our  March  number, 
says :  "  '  Errors  in  School-Books '  spoke  my  experience  ;  for  instance,  I  found  it 
diflScult  to  persuade  some  of  my  pupils  that  there  are  128  cubic  feet  in  a  cord, 
because  the  printer  had  neglected  to  put  an  8  in  some  of  the  books."  The  book 
she  refers  to  is  Davies's  School  Arithmetic  :  in  recent  editions  the  error  is  cor- 
rected. PupiLLUS  cites  the  9th  question  on  j).  207  of  Davies's  Jv^ew  University 
Arithmetic  :  "  If  12  tailors  in  7  days  can  finish  14  suits  of  clothes,  how  many 
tailors  in  19  days  can  finish  the  clothes  of  a  regiment  of  494  men?  "  Pupillus 
finds  the  answer  given  96 ;  in  our  copy  it  is  correct,  156. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following :  "  In  Sanders's  Young  Ladies'  Reader, 
p.  373,  is  the  following  sentence :  '  The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and 
that  the  small  tight  hand  folded  to  his  breast  for  warmth.'  "  That  the  sentence 
is  erroneous  we  doubt  not,  but  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Sanders  entirely  to  blame  for 
it.  We  find  the  same  extract  {The  Death  of  Ziit^e  iVe//,  by  Dickens)  in  McGuf- 
fey's  New  Sixth  Reader,  p.  77,  with  the  same  sentence.  The  error  probably  occurred 
in  consequence  of  their  copying  from  a  cheap  edition  of  Dickens  issued  by 
Blanchard  &  Lea  in  1851,  which  has  the  same  blunder.  For  correction  change 
'  that^  to  '  had\ 

Notes  and  Queries — (1.)  We  should  say  'corporal  punishment',  and  not  '  cor- 
poreal punishment.'  Corporeal  signifies  having  a  body  ;  corporal,  relating  to  body. 
This  distinction  has  not  always  been  observed :  probably  this  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances, such  as  Trench  mentions,  in  which  two  similar  words  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  language  having  at  first  a  common  signification  ;  but  as  the  lan- 
guage grows,  the  tendency  to  desynonymize  the  words  has  changed  their  mean- 
ing. Consult  on  these  words  the  Worcester  Quarto  Dictionary,  and  Goodrich's 
Synonyms  prefixed  to  the  Pictorial  Webster.  Dr.  Goodrich  says,  "To  speak  of 
corporeal  punishment  is  noic  a  gross  error."  Ed.  Teacher. 

(2.)  Why  do  we  write  LL.  D.,  and  not  L.  L.  D.  ?     Ans. :  the  first  word  of  Le- 
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gum  Doctor  is  plural,  and  there  are  but  two  words  in  the  phrase  ;  were  there 
three  words,  two  of  which  begin  with  L,  we  should  have  L.  L.  D.  As  it  is,  the 
first  letter  of  the  symbol  is  repeated  to  show  that  the  word  symbolized  is  plu- 
ral.    [See  Gould's  Edition  of  Adam's  Latm  Grammar,  p.  283.]  Pupillus. 

(3.)  Can  we  assign  case  to  the  word  ruler  in  Mark  v:  35?  We  can.  It  is  in 
the  possessive  case ;  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  sign  is  transferred  to  its  z.A- 
'^wnci,  of  the  sipiagogue.  Certain  came  from  houxe  ;  from  ruler's  hmtse  ;  or  more 
particularl)',  frohi  the  rulei'  of  the  synagogue'' s  house.  See  Murray's  Grammar,  Rule 
X,  §4.  "  A  phrase  in  which  the  words  are  so  connected  and  dependent  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion  necessarily  requires  the  possessive  sign  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  phrase;  as:  'The  captain  of  the  guard's  house'." 

PCPILLUS. 

(4.)  We  cut  the  following  from  the  Sycamore  True  Republican  : 

Question  for  Teachers. —  Mr.  Editor  :  As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Webster  and  the  grammarians,  the  ordinal  numbers  in  our  language 
should  be  used  to  express  order;  c.  g.,  in  numbering  the  page  of  a  book  we 
should  say  page  first,  second,  third,  etc. ;  also  in  numbering  the  members  of  a 
class,  the  same. 

But  I  am  told  that  teachers  in  this  region  instruct  their  pupils  to  say  page  one, 
page  two,  etc.,  and  numbering  in  classes  to  say  No.  one,  No.  two,  etc.  Now  why 
not  just  as  correctly  say  one  page,  two  page,  three  page,  etc.  The  authorities 
referred  to  make  this  distinction,  viz :  the  cardinal  numbers  tell  hoiv  many,  and 
the  ordinals  tell  ivhich  one. 

Hence,  if  I  say  I  am  No.  twenty-one,  I  assert  that  instead  of  being  a  single  unit, 
and  that  the  last  of  the  number,  I  am  the  whole  twenty-one. 

If  there  is  any  authorit}'  for  the  practice,  will  some  of  the  teachers  who  follow 
it  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  such  authoi'ity  ? 

Repetition  of  Words. —  The  Printer  says :  "  An  early  number  of  Pitman's  Re 
porter  calculates  the  proportionate  use  of  words  in  30,000  to  be  as  follows :  the, 
1'72'7;  and,  1221;  of,  1153;  to,  864;  in,  581 ;  that,  416 ;  is,  366 ;  it,  853;  his, 
288;  with,  278;  for,  270;  you,  265;  be,  258;  as,  231;  he,  228;  but,  203;  are, 
198;  not,  195;  have,  193;  which,  193;  all,  184;  from,  184;  your,  177;  or,  164. 
This,  we,  they,  my,  will,  our,  him,  on,  their,  at,  more,  what,  me,  them,  who,  etc., 
taper  down  from  150  to  100."  This  computation  is,  probably,  based  on  a  report- 
er's observation  of  parliamentary  speeches.  The  proportion  of  words  must  vary 
with  the  subject  and  style  of  the  discourse.  In  the  pages  of  our  Revieics  we  find 
few  yous  and  many  u'cs. 

Ages  OF  Authors. —  The  following  arc  the  names  of  some  living  English  writ- 
ers: James  Hannay,  32;  Julia  Kavanaugh,  35;  Matthew  Arnold,  35;  Florence 
Nightingale,  36;  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  40;  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  41 ;  Prof.  Aytoun,  46 ; 
R.  Browning,  47 ;  Charles  Mackay,  47  ;  Charles  Dickens,  47  ;  Thackeray,  48  ;  Ten- 
nyson, 49  ;  Fanny  Kemble,  49  ;  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  49  ;  R.  M.  Milnes,  50 ;  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  50;  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  51  ;  Cliarles  Lever,  53;  Prof  Maurice,  54; 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  54;  Benjamin  Disraeli,  54;  Mary  Howitt,  55;  H.  Martln- 
eau,  57 ;  Mrs.  Gore,  59  ;  Barry  Cornwall,  60 ;  T.  Carlyle,  64 ;  W.  Howitt,  64 ; 
Mrs.  Trollope,  72;  Sir  W.  Napier,  74;  Lord  Brougham,  81 ;  Walter  S.  Landor,  84. 
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MuTiLATioi^. —  Some  publishers  and  some  editors  have  a  habit  of  mutilating  the 
works  of  authors  which  they  usher  into  print:  it  is  a  bad  form  of  lying.  Some  of 
our  religious  (?)  publication  societies  have  plunged  deeply  into  this  slough.  A 
beautiful  hymn,  '  Who  is  my  neighbor  ? '  appearing  with  omission  of  a  verse  re- 
ferring to  the  slave  in  Sanders's  Fourth  Reader,  it  was  asked  whether  Mr.  Sanders 
had  altered  the  poem  to  make  his  book  more  acceptable  at  the  South :  and  Mr. 
Sanders  says  he  found  it  as  he  has  given  it.     We  are  glad  he  is  not  in  fault. 

Earthquakes  and  the  Magnet. —  The  Japanese  have  discovered  that  a  few  sec- 
onds previous  to  an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses  its  power,  and  have 
ingeniously  constructed  an  apparatus  by  which,  when  the  magnet  is  paralyzed,  a 
weight  is  detached  and  a  bell  rung,  giving  the  alarm.  All  in  the  house  immedi- 
ately seek  the  open  air  for  safetv. 

Some  Recent  Books. —  A  Dlctionarij  of  the  Bible  ;  comprising  its  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Au- 
thor of  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.     [2  vols.]     Vol.  I,  A 

to  Juttah.     8vo.     pp.1176.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $5.00.) Lmgard\  Hhtory 

of  Enrflatid :  a  new  edition,  with  the  author's  latest  corrections.  13  vols.  12mo. 
(P.  O'Shea.  $10.). ..  .Letters  of  Humboldt  to  Varnhagen  Von  Ense,  etc.  Trans- 
lated by  Fred.  Kapp.     12mo.     pp.  407.     (Rudd  &  Carleton.     $1.25.) Outline.^ 

of  t/ie  First  Course  of  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures.  12mo.  pp.  186.  (C.  M.  Saxton, 
Barker  k  Co.  50  cents.). . .  .Southeg^s  Poetical  Works.  10  vols.  18mo.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $7.50.)  A  part  of  their  Library  of  British  Poets,  edited  by  Prof. 
Childs.  . .  .  Critical  aiid  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  4  vols.  12mo. 
(Brown  &  Taggard.  $5.)  This  is  the  fine  edition  recently  announced. . .  .Elements 
of  Chemical  Physics.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Prof  Chemistry,  etc.,  in  Harvard  LTni- 
versity.  8vo.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $3.). . .  .A  Voyage  down  the  Amoor,  with  a 
land  journey  through  Siberia,  etc.  P.  M.  Collins,  U.  S.  Commercial  Agent  at  the 
Amoor  River.  12mo.  pp.390.  (Appleton  &  Co.  %\.'io.). ..  .The  Pioneers,  Preach- 
ers and  People  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Wm.  H.  Milburn.  12mo.  pp.465.  (Der- 
by &  Jackson.  $1.25.). . .  .Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers  in  Science  and  the 
Usefid  Arts.  John  Timbs.  12mo.  pp.  473.  (Harper  &  Bros.  75  cents.). ...  4 
General  Viein  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Corruptions  of  Christianity.  By  Richard 
Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  writings.  12mo.  pp.  288.  (Wm.  Gowans.)  This  is  one  of  Whate- 
ly's  contributions  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britaiinica.  .  .  .History  of  France.  Parke 
Godwin.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  495.  (Harper  &  Bros.  $2.)  This  volume  gives  the 
history  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  the  work  will  be  the  best  history  of  France  in  our 
language  .  . . .  A  Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra.  T  Strong,  LL.D., 
Prof  Mathematics,  etc.,  in  Rutgers  College.  8vo.  pp.  537.  (Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co. 
$2.). . .  .Herodotus.  A  new  version  of  his  history,  by  Geo.  Rawlinsou:  with  copi- 
ous notes  and  appendixes,  etc.  [4  vols.]  Vols.  II  and  III.  (Appleton  &  Co.  $2.50 
per  vol.). . .  .Lectures  on  Natural  History  :  its  relations  to  Intellect,  Taste,  Wealth, 
and  Religion.  P.  A.  Chadbourue,  Prof  Xat.  Hist,  in  Williams  College.  12mo. 
pp.  160.     (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     75  cents.) 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Vol.  IX  to 
the  title  Jersey  Ciiy. 

30 
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LOCAL  INTELLIUENCil 


OiiiCA(K)  ScirooL  Keports  for  1860. —  These  include  the  report  of  tlie  Fresideiit 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Lutlier  Haven  ;  the  report  of  tlie  Superintend- 
ent, Jlr.  W.  11.  Wells ;  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Dupee ;  the  list  of  school  (Jfficcrs,  teachers,  and  schools  ;  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Board. 

From  the  reports  of  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr.  Wells  we  gave  extracts  in  our  last 
number.  Many  topics  of  interest  are  spoken  of  as  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  the  year  now  past. 

School  Property.  Value  of  grounds,  $124,300 ;  of  houses,  §211,400;  of  furni- 
ture, |18, 198  ;  total,  $353,898.  During  the  pist  year  a  large  house  has  been 
erected  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city  which  is  large  enough  to  acconimodate 
1200  pupils,  beside  furnishing  a  large  hall  for  music,  declamations,  etc.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  building,  the  Skinner  School,  last  February,  and  un- 
der the  polite  guidance  of  Mr.  Merrinian,  its  principal,  saw  its  arrangements,  and 
examined  its  plan  and  structure.  It  is  an  admirable  building,  and,  despite  its 
great  cost,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical  in  the  city :  it  cost 
$27,200. 

School  Accommodalions.  The  present  number  of  pupils  to  each  Primary  teach- 
er, on  the  average,  is  77  ;  one  year  ago  it  was  81.  Mr.  Wells  wishes  to  reduce  it 
to  60,  and  recommends  to  hire  rooms  sufficient  to  effect  the  reduction. 

Head  Asshtmd.  By  this  name  is  designated  a  teacher  who  for  a  portion  of 
the  day  takes  the  desk  of  the  Principal  in  the  Graded  Schools,  to  allow  him  to  visit 
other  rooms  without  neglect  of  his  own.  The  Head  Assistant  also  devotes  a  part 
the  day  to  the  general  interests  of  the  school. 

Physical  Training.  In  all  three  of  the  reports  this  subject  receives  attention. 
Mr.  Haven's  views  we  have  previously  given.  Mr.  Wells  speaks  of  the  pressure 
which  the  course  of  study  has  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and  says,  "Even  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  especially  in  the  masters'  divisions,  it  exists  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  demand  the  most  careful  attention."  Mr.  Dupee  reports  that  the  boys 
of  the  High  School  erected  at  their  own  expense  a  gymnasium,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $100,  and  that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  it. 

High  School.  Mr.  Wells  reports  that  the  course  of  study  prescribed  has  been 
found  to  overtask  the  pupils,  and  recommends  that  for  relief  the  time  of  com- 
pleting it  be  extended,  and  suggests  that  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  to  it  under 
13  years  of  age.  Mr.  Dupee  reports  the  average  membership  248  ;  the  average 
attendance  241,  or  97.1  per  cent. ;  a  great  success.  24  pupils  have  graduated. 
He  advises  an  extension  of  the  time  required  for  the  course :  a  very  considerable 
diminution  of  the  time  devoted  to  French  and  German :  the  adoption  of  a  brief 
course  of  study  of  Latin  as  a  drill  exercise  for  the  whole  school ;  and  finally  an 
increase  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  natural  sciences. 

Indufitrial  and  Evening  Schools  exist  in  various  parts  of  city,  and  are  doing  much 
good,  sustained  by  charitable  enterprise. 

HxjxHses  amount  in  all  to  $83,834.19:  dividing  this  by  6,649,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  including  the  High  School,  the  cost  per  scholar  is  found  to  be 
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$12.61 :  ostimating  the  High  School  scpai-atcly,  its  cost  per  pupil  was  $45.82;  and 
the  cost  of  the  other  schools  was  11.32.  In  these  estimates  rent  is  allowed  on 
the  school  property,  and  six  per  cent,  allowed  on  the  use  of  the  fui-niture. 

The  reports  indicate  a  healthy  and  encouraging  state  of  affairs  in  the  chief  city 
of  our  State,  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  officers  and  teachers. 

State  Normal  Uxiversitv. —  The  Third  Annual  Visitation  of  this  institution  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  occui  s  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  this  month.  Thurs- 
day will  be  occupied,  during  the  day,  by  an  examination  of  the  several  classes, 
and  in  the  evening  by  an  address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  from  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  President  of  Antioch  College.  Friday  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  First  Graduating  Class,  and  to  awarding  diplomas. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Cl'tciieon  has  resigned  the  Superintendency  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Springfield ;  his  resignation,  however,  does  not  take  effect  until  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  The  State  Journal  sa,js :  "Mr.  Cutcheon  has  made  a  most  admira- 
ble Superintendent,  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  all  in  the  delicate  and  intricate 
duties  appertaining  to  his  office,  and,  in  common  with  our  citizens,  we  are  sorry 
he  has  resigned  the  position ;  but  as  some  other  field  of  labor  has  presented  itself, 
we  wish  him  success  in  it,  and  we  are  certain,  with  the  ability  he  possesses,  that 
ho  will  not  fail  to  win  it." 

The  Boone  Couxtt  Teachers'  Institute  commenced  its  session  on  Monday, 
April  2d,  at  Belvidere,  and  closed  upon  the  evening  of  the  following  Friday,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Merwin  presiding. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  study  were  carefully  discussed ; 
Mental  Arithmetic  was  presented  in  a  new  and  attractive  light;  the  value  of 
globes  and  outline  maps  in  the  study  of  Geography  was  clearly  shown,  and  it  was 
thought  that  map-drawing  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Various  top- 
ics in  connection  with  school  government  were  ably  discussed. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Hon.  S.  A.  Hurlbut  addressed  the  Association  in  a  practical 
and  interesting  way.  Wednesday  evening  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  delivered  a 
valuable  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  '  School  Government'.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing Mr.  Merwin  favored  the  Association  with  a  delightful  discourse  upon  '  Our 
Social  Relations'.  On  Friday  evening  the  exercises  closed  by  a  'sociable 'in 
the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  a  charm  was  added  by  the 
excellent  music  of  the  Belvidere  Brass  Band. 

Hancock  County. —  The  Hancock  Co.  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Hamilton, 
Monday,  April  9.  Mr.  G.  W.  Batchelder,  the  School  Commissioner,  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  and  director  of  the  exercises.  Class  exercises  in  the  usual  branches 
were  the  principal  Avork  of  the  day  time,  and  were  conducted  by  various  teachers. 
We  see  Punctuation  specially  mentioned,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  it  oftener  in 
the  list  of  exercises  at  institutes.  The  Representative,  from  which  we  make  up 
this  notice,  specially  commends  the  criticism,  which  was  ably  conducted.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Keokuk,  on  Physical  Geography 
and  its  Influence  upon  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race :  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hurd, 
on  Mistaken  Aims  and  Olyects  with  regard  to  FAlucation:  by  Dr.  Ingersoll,  on  the 
Origin  of  Written  Language  :  by  Mr.  Brigham,  on  some  subject  not  named  in  the 
report.  From  75  to  100  teachers  were  in  attendance,  mostly  from  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  the  county,  with  many  from  the  neighboring  city  of  Keokuk. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  in  the  fall,  probably  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
countv. 
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The  Jefkersox  Coixty  Teachers'  Institute  hold  its  tliird  session  in  tlio  town 
of  Rome,  commencing  on  Monday,  April  9,  and  continuing  through  the  week. 

The  teaching  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  promiscuously,  and  in 
a  manner  which  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  of  Southern  Illinois. 

The  discussions  were  frequent,  and  spirited. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  on  Monday  night  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lane,  subject  — 
'  The  I'tility  of  Teachers'  Institutes'.  The  speaker  succeeded  admirably  in  il- 
lustrating the  difference  betwen  the  ancient  fogy  school-master  and  the  modern 
live  school-teacher,  a  change  legitimately  resulting  from  the  workings  of  such 
associations. 

Essays  were  read  at  different  intervals,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
members  and  the  entertainment  of  friends. 

It  being  the  annual  meeting,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  A.  C.  Ilillman,  President;  A.  P.  Whitlow,  Vice-President-,  Recording  Sec- 
retary, C.  C.  D.  Ham  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  E.  Robinson  :  Treasurer,  Miss 
Mollie  Morrison. 

On  Thursday  evening  Prof.  W.  D.  Gunning  delivered  a  masterly  address  before 
the  Institute,  subject  —  'The  Coming  Man'.  The  address  was  listened  to  by  a 
crowded  house,  with  the  most  profound  attention  and  interest.  Xo  eulogy  that 
can  be  offered  can  do  justice  to  the  address,  as  it  was  above  any  encomium;  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  the  effort  of  a  man  —  such  as  the  speaker 
would  have  his  Coming  Man  to  be. 

A  goodly  list  of  sound  and  sensible  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted. 

The  Institute  adjourned,  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Mt.  A'ernon,  on  the  24th 
day  of  September  next,  to  commence  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

A.  C.  IIILLMAN,  President. 

C.  E.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

[For  the  above  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  says  in 
his  letter,  "  We  had  a  glorious  good  time,  with  about  fifty  teachers  in  attend- 
ance."] 

Lee  CorNTT  Teachers'  Ixstitute  convened  at  the  Union  School-House,  Amboy, 
April  3d,  p.m.  Rev.  0.  Springstead,  of  Lee  Center,  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
C.  A.  Wall,  of  Amboy,  Secretary.     The  following  is  the  report  of  the  exercises: 

On  Tuesday  an  exercise  in  Reading,  conducted  by  C.  A.  Wall,  of  Amboy;  Ge- 
ography, Miss.  H.  N.  Tucker,  of  Amboy;  Grammar,  Jas.  Gow,  of  Dixon;  Spell- 
ing, A.  M.  Gow,  of  Dixon.  In  the  evening  the  Association  listened  to  a  thought- 
ful lecture  from  Prof.  Stone,  upon  '  Legacies  of  Knowledge  '. 

On  AVednesday  a.m.,  exercise  in  Reading,  A.  M.  Gow  ;  Notation,  0.  Spring- 
stead  ;  Writing,  with  an  Essay,  M.  E.  Martin,  of  Dixon  ;  Square  Root,  E  Cook, 
of  Chicago.  In  the  afternoon,  drill  exercise  in  Reading,  J.  K.  B.  Clayton,  of 
Amboy;  a  fine  essay  by  Mr.  Stephen  Springstead,  of  Binghampton,  subject  — 
'Mathematics';  exercise  in  Geography,  A.  M.  Gow;  discussion  upon  the  subject 
'  How  shall  we  best  adorn  and  improve  our  school-houses  ? '  In  the  evening  an 
address  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Mendota ;  theme,  'How  shall  we  Teach?' 

On  Thursday  morning,  April  5th,  the  School  Commissioner,  Mr.  Monroe,  who 
had  been  hitherto  absent,  arrived  and  took  the  chair.  Forenoon  exercises  were 
opened  with  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Martin, 
of  Amboy.  Dixon  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  Exercise  in  Read- 
ing, Miss  Mitchell ;  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Blodgett.  In  the  afternoon  a  drill  in  Cube 
Root,  Mr.  Cook  ;  Grammar,  J.  C.  Barker  ;  essay  on  the  Teacher's  Profession,  Jas. 
Gow  ;  discussion  upon  tlie  question  '  How  shall  we  prevent  School  Scandal  in 
our  community  ?  '  Mr.  Blodgett  solicited  subscriptions  for  the  JUinois  Teacher  ; 
Mr.  Clayton  acted  as  agent  for  the  KortJurcHleni  Home  and  School  Journal.  In  the 
evening  the  Association  convened  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Some  pleasant  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Monroe,  and  Mayor  Wyman. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  received  and  adopted,  including,  be- 
side a  vote  of  thanks  to  R.  H.  Mellen,  Prof.  Stone,  and  others,  the  following: 

Hesolved,  That  our  educational  journals,  the  iV.  JV.  Home  and  School  Journal,  edited  at  Chicago 
by  Prof.  J.  F.  Elaerhart,  and  the  Illinois  Teacher,  which  last  contains  the  decisions  of  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  both  worthy  our  support,  and  demand    our  influence 
and  our  money,  and  we  urge  their  better  support. 

The  session  closed  by  a  delightful  social  gathering  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Jacobs. 

Pike  Co. —  According  to  previous  notice,  the  Association  met  in  New  Hartford, 
on  Friday  evening,  April  27th,  1860. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kinne  delivered  a  very  al)le  and  instructive  address,  which  was  at- 
tentively heard  by  the  teachers  present  and  a  good  congregation  of  people.  It 
was  felt  that  the  address  did  good. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  teachers  and  people  to  Mr.  Kinne  for  his 
address.  After  remarks  from  Messrs.  Chamberlin,  McClintock,  and  others,  the 
Association  adjourned  till  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Association  reassembled  at  9  a.m.  The  Secretary  being  absent,  D.  L.  Freeman 
was  appointed  Secretary  y»-o  iem. 

Reports  were  delivered  in  regard  to  several  schools. 

The  subject  of  an  Institute  was  taken  up,  and  Messrs.  Shastid,  Chamberlin, 
and  Freeman,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  a  competent  conductor  for 
the  Institute,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  time,  place 
and  manner  of  holding  the  next  Institute. 

The  Association  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  officers  for  another  meet- 
ing, and  with  the  understanding  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  ought  to  attend 
the  Institute.  Pike  Co.  Journal. 

Knox  County. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Knox  county  met  in  Galesburg,  April 
12th,  pursuant  to  appointment,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  The  meeting  was  organized  b}' 
electing  Prof.  Hamill  Chairman,  and  E.  C.  D.  Robbins  Secretary,  jyro  icm.  Mr. 
Collyer  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer.  Committees  were  then  appointed  on 
the  reception  of  teachers  from  abroad  and  on  i-esolutions.  The  remainder  of  the 
hour  was  spent  in  discussing  the  means  of  securing  punctual  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  school.  The  class  in  History  was  then  called,  and  Mr.  West  chosen  to 
conduct  the  exercise.     Adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  Academy  at  1^  o'clock  p.m. 

Afternoon. — Prof  Churchill  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  class  in  Composition.  He 
thought  that  Composition  was  too  much  neglected  in  the  common  schools.  He 
had  tried  the  plan  of  requiring  all  his  pupils  to  spend  twenty  minutes  every  morn- 
ing in  composing  and  readiiag  a  short  exercise  upon  some  topic  previously  sug- 
gested, with  the  happiest  results. 

An  exercise  in  Bookkeeping  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  in  Written  Arithmetic  by  Prof. 
Churchill,  with  a  ten  minutes'  recess,  occupied  the  time  till  adjournment. 

Evening. —  Prof.  Churchill  in  the  chair.  The  Institute  went  into  the  considera- 
tion of  various  topics  relating  to  the  discipline  and  internal  regulation  of  schools. 
A  strict  adherence  to  a  regular  programme  of  recitations  was  considered  essential. 
The  Institute  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  stimulating  diligence 
in  pupils  by  awarding  prizes  to  the  most  proficient.  Mr.  Knapp  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  a  record  of  each  scholar's  recitations,  in  numbers.  The  mem- 
bers generally  took  a  part,  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 

Friday.,  Aj>ril  13. —  Prof  Churchill  in  the  chair.  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer.  The  class  in  Orthography  was  called,  and  ably  conducted 
by  Mr.  Knapp.  Mrs.  Grose  conducted  the  class  in  Penmanship.  Prof  Churchill 
followed  with  an  ingenious  and  interesting  explanation  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  Written  Arithmetic. 

Afternoon. —  The  class  in  Grammar  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Dickinson.  Many 
opinions  on  the  various  topics  embraced  in  that  department  were  elicited,  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  extended  discussion  on  the  sulyect  was  desired.  P.  H.  San- 
ford  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  Geography.  He  considered  Outline 
Maps  and  Globes  indispensable  to  a  proper  course  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
study.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  construct  maps  of  their  own  district,  county, 
state,  and  indeed  of  every  division  of  the  globe.  The  hour  following  was  spent 
in  quite  an  animated  discussion  of  various  idiomatic  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  English  language. 
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Eveninff. —  Mr.  West  was  elected  Chairman ;/jo  lem.  Profs.  Standish  and  Thomp- 
son, P.  li.  Saiiford,  and  others,  addressed  the  assembly  in  their  usually  happy  man- 
ner. The  majority  of  the  speakers  regarded  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  very  desirable  and  worthy  of  our  serious  attention.  The  exercises 
were  then  changed  into  a  very  pleasant  social  reunion. 

Satiirila)/,  April  14. —  Prof.  Churchill  in  the  chair.  Prof.  Dickinson  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer.  Prof.  Standish  conducted  the  class  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 
He  insisted  upon  a  complete  and  systematic  analysis  of  each  (luestion  by  the  pu- 
pils. After  recess.  Prof.  Hamill  explained  his  method  of  teaching  pupils  to  read. 
They  should  be  taught  to  express  tlioughts  correctly,  as  well  as  to  pronounce  words. 
Above  all,  he  insisted  upon  the  ac(|uisition  of  a  full,  pure  tone  of  voice,  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  good  reader  or  speaker. 

Afternoon. —  Prof  Comstock  conducted  the  class  in  Algebra.  The  hour  was 
ppeiit  in  discussing  the  best  method  of  explaining  to  a  class  of  pupils  some  of  the 
more  difficult  principles  of  the  science.  Mr.  ,J.  H.  Knapp  read  an  essay  before 
the  Institute,  entitled  '  A  few  Thoughts  for  Teachers'.  The  following  resolutions, 
among  others,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  Outline  Maps  and  Globes  essential  to  a  proper  course  of  instmction 
in  Geography,  and  that  every  school  in  the  county  ought  to  be  furnished  with  them. 

Resolved,  That  no  teacher  should  so  degrade  himself  and  profession  as  to  set  the  example  to  pu- 
pils of  using  tobacco  or  intoxicating  drink  in  any  form. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  plan  of  introducing  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  place  of  our  present  cumbrous  style,  with  approbation,  as  an  advance  in  the  path  of  real 
progress. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  were  instructed  to  engage  two  persons  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  Phonetic  Reform,  pro  and  con,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute. On  motion  of  Mr.  West,  a  copy  of  the  essay  read  by  Mr.  Knapp  before  the 
Institute  was  requested  for  publication.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
the  minutes  of  the  session  published  in  the  county  papers  and  in  the  lUinoi.-^  Teacher. 
It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Institute  in  the  town  of  Oneida. 

Adjourned.  GEO.  CHUKCHILL,  President. 

E.  C.  D.  ROBBiss,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

For  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  proceedings  we  are  indebted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. We  have  condensed  the  i-eport,  which  was  not  easily  done,  as  there  was 
little  that  could  be  spared  and  the  proceedings  were  more  than  usually  interesting. 

Madison  Cocxtt. —  The  Madison  County  Educational  Association  held  its  semi- 
annual meeting  at  the  chapel  of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  during  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  exercises  interesting  and  prof- 
itable. About  fifty  teachers  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Association.  Ex- 
ercises opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon  Avith  a  class-drill  in  Orthography,  con- 
ducted by  0.  L.  Castle,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  ShurtlefP.  In  the  evening 
the  state  of  educational  matters  in  the  county  was  ably  canvassed,  and  the  reports 
made  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  Spahr,  Robinson,  Mann,  Pettingill,  and  Burt  Newman, 
were  interesting  and  encouraging. 

Thursday  forenoon  was  occupied  by  an  exercise  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Miss 
Clute,  of  CoUinsville,  Written  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  newly-invented  calculating-machine,  by  Prof.  Castle.  The  afternoon 
session  was  opened  with  an  exercise  in  Algebra,  by  Prof.  Leverctt.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  J.  Newman,  who  read  a  well-written  poem  upon  Obedience.  Mr. 
Griffin  closed  with  a  drill  in  (Jrammar,  in  the  teaching  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
eminently  successful.  Prof.  Marsh  occupied  the  evening  with  a  lecture  upon  the 
Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Atmosphere. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Bush  opened  the  exercises  with  a  humorous  poem,  which  was 
well  received.  Mr.  Griffin  conducted  another  animated  and  profitable  exercise  in 
Grammar.  This  over,  a  discussion  upon  Corporal  Punishment  followed.  All  the 
speakers  seemed  of  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  resorted  to  some  times,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Association  showed  this  to  be  the  general  feeling.  The  forenoon  ses- 
sion was  closed  by  a  spicy  report  from  the  critic.  Dr.  Read.  The  afternoon  was  oc- 
cupied by  Miscellaneous  Business,  and  the  evening  by  a  lecture  upon  the  Greek 
language,  by  Prof.  Howes. 
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Persons  attending  the  Association  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Upper  Alton,  and  the  session  was,  upon  the  whole,  profitable  and  successfuL 

AVhite  CorxTT. —  The  White  County  Teachers' Association  met,  agreeably  to 
adjournment,  at  Grayrille,  April  Tth.  A  goodly  number  of  teachers  were  present, 
and  they  seemed  filled  with  the  right  spirit.  The  most  fraternal  feelings  were 
manifested  in  all  their  deliberations,  and  they  showed  themselves  possessed  with 
a  true  zeal  for  their  noble  work.  At  the  request  of  the  County  Commissioner,  the 
Association  appointed  an  Examining  Committee,  consisting  of  three  practical 
teachers,  residing  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  county.  The  questictps  '  Should  corpo- 
ral punishment  be  excluded  from  the  school-room  ? '  and  •  How  should  school  ex- 
aminations be  conducted  "? '  were  discussed  with  interest  and  profit.  Instructions 
were  given  in  Written  and  Mental  Arithmetic.  Very  interesting  and  improving 
essays  were  read  by  four  of  the  teachers.  An  excellent  lecture  was  given  in  the 
evening  by  Dr.  Goslin,  of  Carmi.  We  only  regret  that  so  few  of  the  citizens  of 
Grarviile  and  vicinity  were  present  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  day  and 
evening.  Their  absence  is,  however,  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a  troupe  of 
traveling  theatricals  were  performing  in  the  place  during  the  week,  and  received 
extensive  patronage.  We  trust  the  time  wLU  come  when  the  jjeople  of '  modem 
Egypt '  will  value  what  is  truly  intellectual  and  ennobling,  rather  than  that  which 
is  low  and  nonsensical.  The  Association  adjourned  to  hold  its  semi-annual  meet- 
ing at  Carmi,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  June. 

[The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  M.  B.  Newell,  has  our  thanks  for  the  above.] 

BoxD  CocxTT. —  The  teachers  of  Bond  are  making  an  eflFort  to  revive  their 
Teachers'  Association,  or  to  get  up  a  new  organization  that  shall  bring  them  to- 
gether for  acquaintance,  counsel,  and  improvement. 

Cook  Cocxty. —  We  have  not  seen  any  account  of  the  Cook  Coimty  Institute, 
which  was  held  at  Harlem  the  second  week  of  April.  It  is  reported  that  the 
meeting  was  an  interesting  one,  with  more  than  one  hundred  teachers  present, 
Hon.  J.  L.  Picanl,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Wisconsin,  was  one  of 
the  lecturers. 

Jersey  Corxrv. —  They  certaitdy  have  stirring  times  in  Jersey  county :  here  are 
two  items  of  that  region,  cut  from  the  Alton  Courier  : 

Jerseij  County  Ji'tirs. —  The  Prairk  State  of  the  17th  recounts  that  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Orem,  teacher  of  what  is  known  as  the  Buena  Vista  District,  a  few  miles  from 
Jerseyville,  had  occasion  to  punish  a  son  of  one  Joseph  Falkner  for  a  flagrant  vi- 
olation of  the  rules  of  his  school,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
teacher.  The  lad  resisted  Mr.  0.,  but  was  overcome,  and  pretty  severely  pun- 
ished. The  case  created  some  excitement  in  the  community,  and  the  Directors 
assembled  at  the  school-house  to  investigate  the  matter.  WhDe  they  were  con- 
sulting outside  the  house,  Mr.  F.  approached,  entered,  and  assaulted  the  teach- 
er with  a  club.  For  this  he  was  arrested  on  the  15th  inst.,  examined,  and  fined 
fifty  dollars.  Good  enough  for  him.  The  Directors  have  fully  sustained  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  his  punishment  of  the  boy,  and  have  retained  him  in  the 
school.     Better  yet. 

-^1  Ihie/  at  FlthJon. —  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dent,  a  school-teacher 
at  Fieldon  in  this  coimty,  having  occasion  to  correct  one  of  his  pupils  (a  son  of 
Mr.  Peter  Felter)  a  few  days  ago,  did  so  in  a  manner  which  the  father  thought 
unnecess;irily  severe.  Meeting  Mr.  Dent  shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Felter  denounced 
him,  and  intimated  a  disposition  to  ic/iij)  him.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Dent,  a  la  Pryor, 
sent  him  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat.  Having  no  particular  fancy  for  the  smell 
of  gunpowder,  and  still  less,  probably,  for  the  gleam  of  the  bowie-knife.  Mr.  F. 
procured  the  arrest  of  the  chivalrous  knight  of  the  dneOo,'  and  had  him  held  to 
bail  in  the  simi  of  S300  to  keep  the  peace. 
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BOOKS        AND        PERIODICALS 


TuE  Teacher's  Assistant  ;  or,  H'mh  and  Methoch  in  School  Discipline  and  Instruc- 
tion. By  Charles  Northend.  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston ;  Geo.  Sherwood, 
Chicago.     12mo.     pp.  3.58. 

We  give  about  one-half  of  the  preface  to  the  book  as  a  preface  to  our  own  re- 
marks. "  This  volume  owes  its  existence,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  request  from  a 
friend  of  the  author  to  furnish  advice  and  hints  on  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  teaching.  In  complying  with  the  request,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a 
series  of  familiar  letters  in  I'eference  to  school  duties  and  school  exercises  might 
prove  beneficial  to  many.  The  idea  has  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  book, 
which  is  presented  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  teachers,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  both  acceptable  and  useful.  The  several  letters  have  been  written 
with  special  regard  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those  whose  experience  has  been 
quite  limited  and  brief.  They  embody  such  views  and  contain  such  suggestions 
as  a  long  and  varied  experience  has  commended  to  the  author  as  valuable." 

The  first  seven  letters  are  on  the  'Teacher's  Vocation' — the  character  and  du- 
ties of  the  teacher,  school-discipline  and  -management,  and  related  subjects ;  then 
twelve  lectures  treat  of  special  methods  and  subjects,  as,  '  oral  instruction ',  '  recita- 
tions',  'object  lessons',  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  grammar,  etc.,  etc.;  three 
letters  more  treat  of  primary  schools,  habits,  examinations,  etc ;  and  the  book  is 
closed  with  an  appendix  (40  pages)  containing  much  useful  matter:  rules  for 
schools,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  April  Teacher,  and  a  valuable  list  of 
books  of  reference  for  teachers. 

We  can  very  briefly  say  what  we  think  of  the  value  of  the  book :  every  young 
teacher  who  desires  to  do  his  duty  well,  and  has  sufficient  modesty  to  feel  his  need 
of  aid  and  advice,  should,  as  early  as  possible,  get  two  books :  the  first  is  North- 
end's  Teac]ier''s  Assistant ;  the  second  is  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

DexXOMinational  Colleges.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  President  of  Illinois 
College.     [An  article  from  the  New-Euglander  for  February,  in  pamphlet.] 

Address  on  the  Mutual  Cooperation  of  Different  Denominations  in  the  sup- 
port OF  Christian  Colleges.     By  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Peters.     Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  West',  and  presented  at  their  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. 
[Pamphlet.] 
These  two  pamphlets  are  on  a  very  important  subject,  which  is  growing  in  im- 
portance at  the  present  time.     The  earlier  colleges  of  our  country,  those  whose 
names  are  at  once  famous  and  venerable  and  honored  for  their  past  usefulness, 
such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Columbia,  were  established  by  men  who 
belonged  to  organizations  known  as  Christian  sects,  but  who  did  not  seek  to  place 
the  colleges  under  ecclesiastical  control.     But  now  colleges,  or  institutions  emu- 
lous of  the  name  and  office  of  colleges,  are  established  all  over  the  country  with 
very  insufficient  means,  and  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  in  their  behalf  the  influence 
of  the  several  denominations  to  which  their  projectors  belong,  and  often  the  con- 
trol of  them  is  directly  given  to  ecclesiastical  bodies.    That  such  a  course  is  fraught 
with  much  evil  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  no  man  who  is  not  himself  blind- 
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ed  by  party  or  sectarian  enthusiasm  can  doubt ;  and  these  pamphlets  are  earnest 
protests  against  such  a  policy.  If  a  man  wants  to  travel  round  in  a  half-bushel 
measure  all  his  life,  let  him  give  himself  to  such  a  scheme  ;  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  country  must  have  an  abundance  of  peck-measure  'professors'  from  these 
puny  institutions.  Every  man  can  see  that  it  would  be  folly  to  establish  colleges 
under  the  control  of  political  parties,  and  shall  we  dare  to  treat  our  Christianity 
worse  than  wc  would  that  great  American  republicanism  into  which  we  are  all 
born  ? 

The  Teacher  speaks  for  the  popular  education  of  the  free  school ;  but  to  light 
the  free-school  lamps  there  must  be  higher  schools,  which  are  in  turn  lighted  by 
the  greater  fires  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities:  and  wc  can  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  any  policy  that  must  belittle  and  degrade  the  standard  of  learning  in  them. 

Easy  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  for  YorNG  Beginners.  By  W.  S.  Barton. 
White,  Pfister  &  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston.  12mo. 
pp.  152.     50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Grammars  by  Prof  Barton,  Editor  of  the  Southern 
Teacher.  It  is  highly  commended  by  good  authorities,  and  if  we  could  conscien- 
tiously commend  any  'English  Grammar  for  Beginners'  we  could  praise  this  one. 
Frankly  we  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any  good  is  done  by  teaching  theoretic 
grammar  to  children  and  youth,  but  much  harm  is  done.  Setting  aside  this  opin- 
ion, we  find  much  that  is  good  in  this  book  —  in  its  manner  of  presenting  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  subject,  in  its  definitions,  and  in  its  pliilosophy  —  as  estimated 
from  the  common  point  of  view.  The  common  views  of  language  are  taken  with 
little  variation,  and  carefully  elaborated.  Those  who  value  grammar  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  find  here  some  desirable  improvements. 

Notices  of  some  Exchanges. 

The  Southern  Teacher  is  a  bi-monthly  journal  of  48  pages,  issued  and  edited  by 
Prof  W.  S.  Barton,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  $1.00  a  year.  Many  words  are  not 
needed  to  give  our  opinion  of  its  character:  it  is  very  good,  both  in  contributions 
and  editorials.  We  wish  it  abundant  success.  When,  two  years  ago,  we  were 
assistant  Editor  of  the  Teaclwr,  there  came  in  exchange  but  two  periodicals  from 
the  South,  one  of  which  expired  during  the  year :  now  there  are  several,  of  good 
quality.     To  this  journal  some  eminent  southern  scholars  contribute. 

The  Ohio  Elucational  Montldy  is  hardly  known  to  us  yet;  only  the  fourth  and 
fifth  numbers  have  reached  us.  Will  the  Editor  please  favor  us  with  the  others  ? 
We  say  'favor  us'  not  as  a  form,  but  in  earnest,  for  our  reading  of  the  April  num- 
ber makes  us  want  the  rest.  We  hope  the  teachers  of  Oliio  and  the  West  will  fa- 
vor themselves  by  sustaining  heartily  this  new  journal.  It  is  well  printed,  as  well 
as  well  furnished  with  matter. 

The  Educational  Monthly  and  Family  Repository  is  the  '  organ  of  the  Education- 
al Institute  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South';  it  is  an  octavo  monthly  of  64  pages,  is- 
sued by  Rev.  A.  Means,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  $2.00  a  year.  Rev.  J.  Knowles,  Editor. 
Its  general  circulation  among  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  issued  will  do  much 
good,  and  its  educational  department  is  well  filled.  The  '  Family  Department '  is 
interesting  and  attractive. 
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The  Edneatlonal  Monthhi,  published  by  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Teachers, 
is  another  new  journal  from  the  South.  E.  A.  Ilolyokc,  Editor,  Louisville,  Ky. 
(•18  pages  each,  S2.00  a  year.)  The  price  of  this  is  higher  than  that  of  most  of 
our  monthlies  devoted  to  education:  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  the  journal 
itself  is  of  superior  quality.  In  evidence  of  scholarship  in  its  contributors  we 
think  it  in  advance  of  any  other  of  our  educational  exchanges.  It  is  less  exclu- 
sively educational,, and  has  a  wider  range. 

The  National  Editcator  is  another  new  journal :  monthly,  large  8vo.  pp.  32.  R. 
Curry,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  $1.00  a  year.  It  deals  less  with  the 
problems  and  methods  of  education,  and  is  designed  for  a  school  and  family  jour- 
nal. It  regularly  contains  a  scientific  department,  and  furnishes  much  interesting 
and  instructive  matter. 

The  Northwestern  Home  and  School  Jourmd  has  undergone  another  revolution  of 
form  ;  wc  hope  it  is  the  last  one,  for  changes  are  unprofitable.  It  is  no  longer  a 
Temperance  journal,  that  department  being  now  separately  issued.  We  like  the 
new  arrangement  and  the  new  paper, —  for  so  we  may  call  it.  Eberhart  &  Kobin- 
son,  Editors  and  Publishers,  Chicago.  8  pages  4to,  monthly,  with  advertising  sup- 
plement. 50  cents  a  year;  20  copies  $6.00,  etc.  It  is  a  cheap  school  paper,  and 
its  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  interesting  and  useful. 
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IMPORTANT  TO 

TOWlllIP  SCHOOL  TBEASL'RERS 


Wc  manufacture  and  keep  on  hand  for  sale,  seta 
of  Blank-Books  made  in  conformity  with  law,  for  the 

Use  of  Toivnsliip  School  Treasurers. 

These  books  have  been  approved  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced school-officers  in  the  State,  and  are  found  to 
be  valuable  substitutes  for  the  books  generally  used 
by  Treasurers.  The  set  consists  of  form-books,  ai 
follows:  "JOURNAL,"  "CASn-BOOK,"  "LOAN- 
BOOK,"  and  "RECORD  OF  NOTES  AND  BONDS." 
Circulars  have  already  been  sent  to  Treasurers  ex- 
plaining more  fully  these  books.  Oi'ders  are  respect- 
fully solicited. 

We  prt'pare  and  keep  for  sale  a  beautiful  aud  con- 
venient article  of 

S«'liiool-§chedules, 

for  Tpaclirrs,  and  TOWNglllP  I'l.ATS  for  the  use 
;>    ol  Scliool-TrcaHurors  in  niakiiifr  plats  of  their  Towu 

,    -f-* '^~*    ships  to  file  with   the   school-commissioner  of  tho 

-.'>•  >N  •  ^  "  ciiuiify. 

To  tBie  Subscribers  of  tbc  ^Illinois  Teacher.' 

If  the  'Tiurhcr'  is  woith  paving  fur  it  is  wmih  pvescrvini:.  ninl  wc  are  pre|iareil  at  all  times  to 
bind  this  (11-  aii.Y  other  kind  nf  peiii>ilical.  or  li'-hiinl  cilil  Imclis  in  ary  style  desiird. 

A  in-ii.-riil  iissurtmeut  of  School,  Miscell.imotis,  Law,  and  Medical  Uouks,  Blanks,  Elank-books 
aud  Stationery. 

JOIL\SON  k  BPtADFORD,  SpriDgficlJ,  111. 
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Vql.  VI.  JULY,  1860.  No.  7. 


THE      TEACHIXG      OF      THE      LILIES 


"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field Solomon,  in  all  bis  glory,  was  not 

arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Holy  Writ. 

That  exquisitely  beautiful  expression  of  our  Savior  is  suggestive 
of  a  long  train  of  thought.  You  can  scarcely  go  from  your  room  into 
the  open  prairie,  or  along  the  village  walk,  but  the  flowers  are  speak- 
ing to  you.  In  the  modesty  or  gorgeousness  of  their  tinting ;  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  structure ;  in  their  economy  or  natural  habits ;  in 
the  variety  of  their  forms;  in  their  manifest  uses,  and  in  their  secret 
modes  of  growth,  each,  conforming  to  a  general  plan,  yet  nicely  pe- 
culiar and  distinctive  in  its  conformation,  opens  wide  fields  for  study 
and  investigation.  Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  around  us  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  How  few  know  even  the  common  names  of  the  plants 
they  tread  upon  at  every  step ;  how  very  few  their  scientific  names ! 
We  see  a  flower  growing  each  year  near  our  dwellings,  and  wish  it 
grew  in  our  yard ;  yet  we  take  no  means  to  place  it  there,  because, 
perhaps,  we  do  not  know  how  to  remove  it.  We  can  not  even  tell 
whether  it  is  an  annual,  and  sows  its  seed  and  reproduces  new  plants 
every  spring,  or  whether  it  continues  to  flourish,  through  strength  in 
its  underground  bud  or  root,  from  year  to  year ;  and  yet  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  habits  of  the  plants  themselves  would  satisfy  us,  or  a 
few  hours'  study  in  any  well-written  text-book  on  Botany  would  give 
us  the  desired  information. 

The  habit  which  the  study  of  natural  objects  induces  promotes 
closeness  of  observation,  and  unfolds  to  the  mind  an  immense  amount 
of  minutiae  which  is  lost  to  the  casual  observer.  It  is  in  this  minute 
detail  that  the  greatest  beauty  lies.  The  microscope  has  revealed  to 
us  hidden  worlds  of  wealth  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  Nature  ia 
'   31  241 
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an  open  book  before  us ;  its  pages  are  full  of  instruction,  and  its 
teachings  are  as  the  voice  of  inspiration  to  our  unenlightened  minds. 
To  the  child  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  these  studies.  He  who 
takes  time  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  or  to  trace  the  mysterious 
workings  of  Nature  through  any  of  their  developments,  finds  himself 
drawn  into  close  communion  with  the  Author  of  all  things.  It  is  by 
the  establishing  of  this  intercourse  that  we  come 

'"  To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

To  those  who  are  teaching  in  the  country  we  would  say,  make  the 
most  of  the  beauty  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  spread  around  you 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Point  out  to  your  pupils  as  much  as  you  ean  of 
the  wonderful  things  which  lie  hidden  so  near  you.  A  word,  a 
thought,  a  hint,  may  give  cast  to  all  the  thoughts  of  a  young  person, 
and  mould  his  character  for  life.  What  is  pleasanter  than  to  take  the 
little  ones  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  in  pleasant  paths ! 

To  those  whose  duties  confine  them  to  the  city  we  need  say  no 
word.  If  ever  you  have  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  country  you  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  a  respite  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  though  you 
may  forget,  in  your  reverie  over  the  scene,  and  in  giving  up  yourself 
to  the  calm  enjoyment,  to  search  out  and  appreciate  the  deep  mysteries 
with  which  every  flower  and  blade  of  grass  is  replete  in  instruction. 

This  couplet  of  verses  lately  turned  up  with  an  old  portfolio,  a  relic 
of  school  days.  You  may  know  the  author,  and  can  appreciate  its 
sweet  sentiment. 

There  's  beauty  in  the  humblest  flower  that  blossoms  on  our  earth  ; 
It  whispers  to  our  spirits  of  their  high  and  heavenly  birth. 
It  lighteth  e'er  the  mourner's  path  with  a  bright  and  cheering  smile  ; 
And  chanteth  to  the  stricken  soul  a  low,  sweet  lay  the  while. 

There  's  beauty  in  the  lowliest  shrub  that  meets  our  anxious  sight, 
It  sheddeth  o'er  our  weary  hearts  a  gleam  of  heavenly  light. 
The  simplest  leaflet  is  a  scroll  dropt  from  the  world  above, 
Stamped  with  the  golden  words  of  the  blessed  Redeemer's  love. 

ESCHA. 


A  PARENT  or  teacher  seldom  does  a  kinder  thing  by  the  child  un- 
der his  care  than  when  he  instructs  it  in  some  manly  exercise  —  some 
pursuit  connected  with  nature  out  of  doors,  or  even  some  domestic 
game.  In  hours  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  sickness,  or  worldly  ferment, 
such  means  of  amusement  may  delight  the  grown-up  man  when  others 
would  fail. 
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THE    VALUE    OF    ENGLISH   GRAMMAR— WHAT    IS    IT? 

TRIED      LETTEK. 


"American  edocation  —  especial] j  horn  •      i :    i-;  r.  — :- -ir.-'r.r  '.-■:'.  :-  qii^- 
'  tity  so  much  as  in  quality:  in  that  it  5=  fci;: ...     ^^  ,il:;i- :  i.'.i   *■:.  i':^^  -riicaiors, 
are  the  ones  to  blame  for  it.~  *n^i.tTr  Mmmthtj,  HmxA,  1M6l 

3Ir.  Editor  :  In  mj  hsi  letter  I  cited  the  opinions  and  testimony 
of  many  recent  writers  as  to  the  real  value  of '  English  Grammar  as  it 
is '  as  a  means  of  attaining  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  onr  own  tongue. 
We  found  that  men  who  had  no  intention  of  throwing  discredit  upon 
our  received  doctrines  of  grammar  united  in  testifyins  to  its  practical 
inefficiency  for  the  teaching  of  English.  They  urged  that  grammar 
failed  to  produce  what  they  thought  to  be  its  legitimate  results,  and 
asked  a  different  method  of  teaching  it ;  but  we  did  not  find  any  one 
who  claimed  that  a  different  method  had  ever  been  successfully  used. 
We  also  found  another  class  of  witnesses,  who  claimed,  as  I  do,  diat 
the  fault  is  inherent  in  the  system  and  is  not  a  mere  accident :  that 
English  Grammar,  or  rather  what  is  taught  under  that  name,  whether 
by  Murray,  Webster,  Brown,  Greene,  Clark,  Wells,  or  other  popular 
grammarians,  is  essentially  defective  as  means  to  such  an  end.  I  have 
heard  that  my  article  was  pronounced  by  some  true  but  hardly  fair. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  unfair,  and  will  here  say  that  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  current  system  as  taught  may  do  a  little  toward  teaching  how  to 
use  the  language ;  that  a  few  may  derive  some  benefit  from  it.  and  in 
consequence  of  studying  it  may  come  to  avoid  errors ;  but  I  do  denv 
that  the  study  of  grammar  has  any  claim  upon  us  bec-ause  of  these  ex- 
ceptional cases ;  and  I  claim  that  experience  shows  abundantly  that 
some  other  method  of  teaching  the  practical  use  of  the  language  ought 
to  be  adopted.  We  ought  not  to  go  on  with  this  Tower  of  Babble, 
and  disgrace  the  name  of  grammar,  and  fail  of  our  asserted  objects, 
and  waste  the  time  and  strength  and  patience  of  our  scholars  with  a 
false  system  used  for  an  unattainable  end. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  I  never  meet  with  intelligent  teachers  who 
are  satisfied  with  our  grammars.  Says  W.  B.  Fowle  (  Teachen'  Insti- 
tute, page  174: ) :  ••  In  my  visits  to  the  Institutes  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  I  became  acquainted  with  more  than  a  thousand  teach- 
ers ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  met  with  one  who  felt  satifified  with 
any  grammar  that  he  had  seen,  and  very  few  had  ever  been  able  to 
make  the  study  of  grammar  an  agreeable  exercise  to  their  pupils."'     I 
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have  met  with  persons  who  were  satisfied  with  some  favorite  author, 
or  at  least  would  say  so ;  but  among  these  the  really  intelligent  would 
say  that  their  satisfaction  was  after  all  only  a  choice  of  what  seemed 
best  among  different  books  and  a  determined  contentment  therewith 
because  their  objections  were  few,  and  they  had  never  examined  the 
subject  very  critically.     The  unintelligent  are  not  entitled  to  notice. 

In  my  former  letter  I  indicated  two  principal  objects  of  the  study 
of  grammar;  namely,  "  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  our  own  language, 
and  strengthening  discipline  of  mind."  It  might  be  true  that  '  Eng- 
lish Grammar  as  it  is '  fails  to  answer  the  first  of  these  purposes,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  might  be  excellently  adapted  for  the  second  pur- 
pose. Analysis  and  Parsing  might  be  an  exercise  calculated  to  devel- 
op the  powers  of  accurate  discrimination,  of  classification,  and  of  pre- 
cise reasoning,  even  if  they  never  corrected  an  error  or  taught  how  to 
avoid  one.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  science  of  language 
which  is  capable  of  a  development  at  least  as  perfect  as  that  of  any 
one  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  that  in  grammar  we  have  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  such  a  science.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  science  of 
language  is  possible  which  may  be  ranked  truly  as  a  natural  science ; 
one  that,  like  the  other  natural  sciences,  shall  proceed  by  induction  to 
certain  results,  and  develop  a  true  classification  based  on  simple  prin- 
ciples. I  have  heard  of  a  teacher  who  told  his  classes  to  study  gram- 
mar as  they  would  botany ;  given  the  prairie  and  grove,  the  botanist, 
with  his  definite  principles  of  observation  and  classification,  can  give 
you  a  scientific  account  of  what  plants  are  to  be  found  therein  :  so  giv- 
en the  English  language,  we  want  a  scientific  development  of  its  nat- 
ural history  :  we  want  its  elements  pointed  out  and  classified,  and  their 
laws  clearly  presented.  Is  not  such  a  science  at  once  possible  and  de- 
sirable ?  Have  we  it  in  English  Grammar,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  any  known  author  ?     I  say  —  no  I  and  again,  no  ! 

A  true  natural  science  requires  a  classification  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  things  which  are  the  subject  of  the  science :  it  requires  an  ac- 
curate definition  of  all  the  classific  terms,  such  that  there  shall  be  no 
vagueness  in  their  meaning,  and  such  that  these  terms  shall  designate 
both  inclusively  and  exclusively  the  things  or  facts  referred  to.  With- 
out these  there  can  be  no  true  science.  Now  the  very  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  grammars  with  contradictory  definitions  and  classifications 
shows  that  there  is  as  yet  no  classifying  principle  stated  with  sufficient 
clearness  and  having  sufficient  breadth  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  sci- 
ence that  may  give  proper  discipline  to  the  mind.  On  this  I  might 
again  appeal  to  teachers  as  to  their  observation  of  the  efi"ect  of  gram- 
mar in  the  training  of  the  minds  of  pupils.     I  think  all  will  say  that  it 
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is  less  valuable  for  that  purpose  than  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  I  do 
not  here  deny  a  considerable  value  to  some  of  our  systems  of  grammar, 
namely,  to  those  that  present  a  system  of  analysis ;  as  do  the  text- 
books of  Greene,  Clark,  "Wells,  Bullions,  and  Butler,  to  name  only 
those  that  I  have  met  most  frequently  in  Illinois.  Almost  all  the 
value  of  our  grammars  lies  in  these  systems  of  analysis ;  and,  whether 
they  be  perfect  or  not,  a  pupil  will  learn  much  of  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage from  them  and  will  gain  a  really  useful  discipline  of  mind  whUe 
he  is  learning  thoroughly  how  to  use  any  one  of  these.  Still,  they 
are  so  necessarily  connected  with  the  definitions  and  classifications  of 
the  grammar  that  defect  there  must  affect  the  analysis  and  tend  to 
confuse  the  mind  of  the  learner.  Hence,  I  have  not  seen,  even  fix>m 
the  use  of  the  text-books  referred  to,  such  benefits  as  I  at  first  expec-t^ 
ed.  Few  now  contend  as  formerly  for  the  great  value  of  parsing; 
and  there  is  little  testimony  as  yet  as  to  the  value  of  the  systems  of 
analysis  :  the  common  voice  is  in  favor  of  them.  Instead  of  appealing 
to  any  for  testimony,  we  will  examine  some  of  the  classifications  and 
definitions  of  our  grammars :  if  we  find  them  insufficient  and  vague, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  to  be  a  good  grammarian  in  school  only  indi- 
cates a  certain  docility  in  learning  an  arbitrary  system,  and  not  a  quick, 
accurate  and  logical  mind. 

We  might  begin  with  the  definitions  of  Grammar :  some  gramma- 
rians define  it  as  an  art.  some  as  a  science,  some  as  hoih  a  science  and 
an  art ;  some  give  no  definition  of  grammar,  but  say  of  what  it  treats ; 
and  some,  as  Fowler  and  Latham,  neither  define  grammar  nor  tell  of 
what  it  treats.  Passing  this  confusion,  of  which  much  might  be  said, 
we  find  that  the  principal  divisions  of  the  subject  are  not  uniform : 
most  make  four,  some  five  principal  divisions,  and  again  Fowler  and 
Latham  do  not  present  a  formal  division.  But  as  the  greatest  test  of 
rational  system  and  of  accuracy  of  definition  is  to  be  found  in  what  is 
by  most  termed  Etymology,  we  will  pass  to  that. 

The  first  point  in  Etymology  as  a  branch  of  Grammar  is  the  classi- 
fication of  words.  Surely  some  principle  of  classification  should  be 
adopted  and  clearly  stated,  with  reasons  for  its  adoption  in  preference 
to  any  other  principle ;  or  we  could  easily  be  content  if  our  school 
grammars  would  state  the  principle  of  classification  clearly  and  adhere 
to  it.  But  few  of  our  grammarians  seem  to  have  any  principle  of 
classification.  All  divide  words  into  classes  called  '  Parts  of  Speech ', 
but  few  assign  any  reason  for  making  so  many  classes,  and  some  ex- 
pressly call  it  an  arbitrary  matter.  Thus  Wells  (whose  compendious 
work,  however,  does  not  often  state  reasons)  says :  ••  There  are  in 
English  eight  parts  of  speech  ''  3  and  he  cites  in  a  foot-note  Priestley's 
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remark,  "  I  adopt  the  usual  distribution  of  words  iuto  eight  classes, 
because  if  any  number  in  a  thing  so  arbitrary  must  be  fixed  upon,  this 
seems  to  be  as  comprehensive  and  distinct  as  any."  The  selection  of 
a  principle  of  classification  might  be  called  arbitrary,  and  it  would  de- 
pend upon  the  writer's  theory  of  the  nature,  objects  and  best  methods 
of  grammar ;  but  the  classification  itself  should  not  be  arbitrary,  un- 
less this  so-called  science  of  grammar  be  no  science,  but  confessedly  an 
arbitrary  invention  and  whim.  Latham  says  :  "  There  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  questions,  in  respect  not  only  to  points  of  general  grammar,  but 
even  in  respect  to  special  facts  in  the  English  language,  to  which  no 
categorical  answer,  in  the  present  state  of  philology,  can  be  given :  to 
such  questions  as  How  many  cases?  How  mwny  parts  of  speech?  How 
many  irregular  verbs  are  there  in  English  ?  no  cautious  grammarian 
would  venture  an  unqualified  answer.  The  reply  depends  upon  the 
definition  of  the  words  case,  part  of  speech,  and  irregular  ;  and  in  re- 
spect to  these  it  will' be  long  before  there  is  unanimity."  {Ulem.  of 
Engl.  Gra'tn.  p.  xi,  3rf  Amer.  Edit.)  He  confesses  that  the  present 
confusion  is  inextricable,  and  attempts  no  classification.  Greene  says : 
"  According  to  their  meaning  and  use,  woi'ds  are  divided  into  eight 
classes,  called  Parts  of  Speech."  Does  this  mean  that  'meaning  and 
use'  are  jointly  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  several  classes,  or 
some  times  '  meaning '  and  some  times  '  use  '  ?  When  he  defines  his 
'  parts  of  speech ',  he  defines  a  part  of  them  by  '  meaning '  and  a  part 
by  '  use  ' ;  so  that  no  one  principle  prevails.  Bullions  says  :  "  In  re- 
spect of  signification  and  use  words  are  divided  into  different  classes." 
He  is  more  consistent  than  most;  but,  like  Greene,  he  defines  some 
classes  by  signification  only,  and  some  by  use  only.  Clark  says,  "  By 
their  uses  words  are  distinguished,"  etc.,  making  nine  classes.  This 
principle  of  Use  is  the  essential  basis  of  Clark's  whole  system;  and  to  be 
consistent  he  should  have  built  the  whole  system  upon  it;  but  his  defi- 
nitions of  the  noun  and  verb  are  definitions  by  signification  in  fact, 
though  they  are  apparently  definitions  by  use.  He  says,  "  A  Noun  is 
a  Word  used  as  the  Name  of  a  being,  a  place,  or  a  thing."  But  as 
he  started  with  the  principle  of  deducing  all  distinctions  from  the  re- 
lation of  terms  to  propositions, —  a  principle  which  is  nearly  correct, 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it  entirely  correct, —  he  should 
not  deduce  his  definition  of  any  part  of  speech  from  its  use  to  signify 
this  or  that,  but  from  its  use  in  the  proposition.  If  it  be  true  that  a 
certain  sort  of  signification  is  always  attended  by  a  certain  use  in  the 
proposition,  then,  by  his  principle,  the  use,  not  as  a  signifier,  but  as  a 
constituent  of  the  proposition,  should  be  made  the  essence  of  the  defi- 
nition.    The  same  flaw  is  in  his  definition  of  the  Verb;  and  the  same 
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criticisms  will  apply  to  definitions  of  the  Noun  and  the  Verb  as  given 
by  Greene  and  Bullions  :  they,  however,  avow  signification  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  classification,  in  part.  But  if  signification  can  be  a  correct 
principle  of  classification,  then  the  grammarian  must  show  why  we 
shall  not  make  one  class  of  words  signifying  things  perceptible  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  another  of  words  signifying  things  perceptible  by  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  so,  on  :  why  we  shall  not  make  one  class  of  words 
signifying  things  immaterial,  and  another  of  things  material,  and  so 
on,  as  pleasure  or 'as  whim  may  lead. 

Dr.  Latham  says  that  it  will  be  long  before  there  is  unanimity  among 
grammarians  as  to  the  definition  of  the  term  'part  of  speech'.  La- 
tham, Mulligan,  and  some  others,  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  common 
words  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  commonly-recognized  parts  of  speech. 
They  call  in  question  both  the  common  division  and  the  arrangement 
of  words  under  it.  Can  any  grammarian  show  that  his  sj^stem  (or 
medley)  of  classification  miost  embrace  all  the  words  of  the  language? 
If  not,  he  should  simply  say  of  his  classification  that  it  includes  nearly 
all  the  words  of  the  language,  and  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  may 
be  other  classes  yet.  Have  all  the  possible  classes  of  '  meanings  '  or 
'  significations '  been  pointed  out  ?  Is  Mr.  Clark  sure  that  no  '■  use ' 
has  escaped  his  eye  ?  G-ranted  that  words  are  used  as  he  says  :  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  can  put  all  words  under  one  or  another  of  his  class- 
es. When  we  consider  grammar  as  a  natural  science,  to  be  subjected 
to  classification  experimentally  rather  than  upon  a-priori  principles, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  suppose  that  the  early  classifications,  which  are 
yet  retained  essentially,  may  have  left  out  essential  distinctions,  and 
thus  that  new  classes  may  be  needed. 

I  have  not  noticed  thus  far  one  of  our  most  prominent  American 
grammarians,  the  laborious  and  encyclopsediac  Goold  Brown.  I  ex- 
pected from  him  a  learned  and  .philosophical  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  classification  and  of  his  application  of  them ;  but  in  his  Gram- 
mar of  Grammars  he  pays  very  little  attention  to  the  matter  except  in 
his  Introduction,  and  there  no  principle  is  stated,  and  no  philosophy 
off"ered.  He  finds  fault  with  those  who  make  fewer  parts  of  speech, 
but  ofi"ers  no  reason  but  usage  of  prior  writers  for  his  own  conclusion. 
In  the  Introduction,  chap,  xi,  §  9,  he  speaks  very  modestly  and  even 
hesitatingly,  ''  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dispute  whether  the  parts  of 
speech  shall  be  nine  or  ten ;  and  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
stated  to  establish  the  expediency  of  assuming  the  latter  number." 
All  that  our  study  is  able  to  find  as  '  already  stated '  is  that  he  does 
not  approve  certain  innovations  and  does  approve  others.  On  the 
next  page,  however,  he  says  that  Home  Tookc  "  never  well  considered 
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what  constitutes  the  sameness  of  words  or  wherein  lies  the  diiFerence 
of  the  parts  of  speech;  and  without  understanding  these  things  a 
grannnavian  can  not  but  fall  into  errors.  ....         It 

is  plain  that  the  whole  science  of  grammar,  or  at  least  the  whole  of 
etymology  and  syntax,  which  are  its  two  principal  parts,  is  based  upon 
a  division  of  words  into  the  parts  of  speech."  Thus  on  one  page  he 
bases  all  the  most  important  part  of  grammar  upon  a  right  division  or 
classification,  and  says  that  a  man  must  blunder  if  he  does  not  well 
consider  wherein  lies  the  difi"erence  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  on  the 
preceding  page  has  told  us  that  the  precise  number  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting about,  and  that  perhajjs  he  has  shown  the  expedience/  (not  the 
inevitable  reasonableness)  of  the  number  assumed  by  him.  In  chap- 
ter I  of  his  Etymology  he  says  :  "  I  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  shown 
why  ten  parts  of  speech  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  number  in 
English."  The  ^elsewhere'  is  the  very  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the 
introduction,  where  he  by  no  moans  displays  his  usual  acuteness.  And 
this  is  all  that  he  has  to  offer.  For  what  he  deems  fundamental  tO' 
the  science  of  grammar  he  has  nothing  to  offer  but  a  protest  against 
differing  from  our  predecessors, —  the  very  men  whom  he  frequently 
scarifies  so  mercilessly.  That  his  system  too  should  prove  contradict- 
ory and  insufficient  might  be  expected  after  such  a  confession ;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  has  even  less  of  principle  in  his  classifi- 
cation than  we  find  in  Glreene,  Bullions,  and  Clark. 

I  purpose  hereafter  to  criticise  some  of  the  definitions  of  parts  of 
speech  given  under  these  imperfect  classifications. 

SILAS  WESTMAN. 


TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TOWNSHIP  TREASURERS. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,     \ 
Springfield,  III.,  July,  1S60.  j 

I  HEREWITH  forward  blanks  for  township  and  county  reports  for 
the  school  year  commencing  October  1,  1859,  and  ending  October  1^ 
1860. 

The  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  School  Law  makes  the  report  of  the 
Township  Treasurer  returnable  to  the  School  Commissioner  on  or  be- 
fore the  second  Monday  of  October.  The  seventeenth  section  requires 
the  School  Commissioner  to  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  on  or 
before  the  second  Monday  of  November.  The  seventh  section  requires 
the  Superintendent  to  report  to  the  Governor  before  the  fifteenth  day 
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of  December.  School  Commissioners  will,  therefore,  give  notice  to 
Township  Treasurers  that  no  township  reports  will  be  received  by 
them  later  than  the  eighth  day  of  October  next.  And  notice  is  here- 
by given  to  School  Commissioners  that  no  county  reports  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  biennial  report  of  this  Department  except  those  which 
are  received  on  or  before  the  twelfth  day  of  November  next. 

While  this  announcement  is  not  made  in  an  impatient  or  arbitrary 
spirit,  but  most  respectfully  and  courteously,  it  will  be  strictly  and  im- 
partially adhered  to,  for  the  following  rea.sons  :  Because  it  is  law.  Be- 
cause promptitude  should  characterize  this  as  well  as  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Because,  ample  time  being  allowed  for 
the  reports  of  Treasurers  and  Commissioners,  the  requirement  of  the 
law  that  the  reports  shall  reach  this  office  by  November  15th  is  rea- 
sonable. Because  experience  has  shown  that  an  extension  of  the  time 
fixed  by  law  for  the  return  of  reports,  besides  being  of  doubtful  official 
propriety,  does  not  lessen,  but  actually  increases  the  evil,  encouraging 
the  delinquent  to  be  still  more  remiss.  And  because  the  time  allowed 
by  law  between  the  reception  of  the  county  reports  and  the  report  of 
this  Department  to  the  Grovernor  is  so  brief,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
to  be  performed  in  the  mean  time  is  so  great,  that  indulgence  beyond 
the  specified  day  is  wholly  inadmissible.  All  counties,  therefore,  not 
represented  in  the  next  Biennial  Report  will  know  whi/  it  is,  and 
must  refer  the  delinquency  to  their  own  officers,  to  whom  alone  it  will 
be  justly  chargeable,  and  not  to  this  office. 

Most  of  the  schools  will  have  closed  for  the  current  year  by  the 
time  the  blanks  are  received,  and  the  hope  is  earnestly  expressed  that 
school  officers  will  not  defer  the  preparation  of  their  reports  till  Octo- 
ber and  November,  merely  because  they  have  the  legal  right  to  do  so, 
but  that  all  who  can  will  make  up  and  forward  the  requisite  statistics 
at  once.  I  can  not  easily  express  the  relief  which  such  prompt  action 
will  afford  me  in  preparing  the  statistical  tables  for  publication,  nor 
the  sense  of  obligation  under  which  I  shall  be  placed  for  the  courtesy. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  blanks,  that,  even  in  townships 
where  the  .schools  will  not  close  till  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  a 
very  large  majority  of  all  the  facts  called  for  do  not  depend  at  all  up- 
on the  final  close  of  the  schools,  but  may  he  ascertained  at  once.  If 
School  Commissioners  and  Treasurers  will  fill  out  their  blanks  with 
such  items  as  far  as  possible,  and  without  delay,  it  will  be  easy  to  com- 
plete their  reports  when  the  schools  clase,  and  greatly  contribute  to 
the  promptitude  of  the  returns  to  this  office. 

The  circular  of  explanations,  relative  to  the  manner  of  filling  the 
blanks,  issued  last  October,  and  which,  it  is  presumed,  was  preserved 
32 
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for  future  use,  applies  equally  well  to  tlie  present  blanks,  and  makes 
it  necessary  to  add  but  little  more  at  this  time.  In  the  Township 
Blanks  issued  herewith  sixteen  new  items  have  been  inserted,  so  that 
the  numbers  in  the  circular  above  referred  to  will  not  correspond  with 
those  in  the  present  blanks ;  but,  assuming  that  no  further  hints  are 
needed  in  respect  to  the  statistics  called  for  last  year,  no  difficulty  is 
apprehended  from  this  source.  It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  sixteen  additional  interrogatories. 

Item  7. —  This  can  be  obtained  from  the  register  of  the  teacher,  in 
most  instances.  A  school  register  should  be  kept  by  every  teacher, 
and  no  such  register  is  complete  which  does  not  show  the  ages  of  the 
pupils.  If  no  register  is  kept,  the  necessary  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  teacher  himself,  the  directors,  or  the  patrons  of  the 
school.  Information  is  called  for  on  this  point  as  being  related  to  the 
question  of  improvement  and  reform  in  elementary  instruction,  and  to 
the  expediency  of  increasing  the  minimum  age  required  by  law  as  8 
condition  of  admission  to  the  public  schools. 

Item  8. —  To  fill  this  blank,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view  to  take  the  schedule  having  the  highest  number  of 
names ;  and,  as  all  the  schedules  are  on  fiie  in  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer, this  can  be  readily  done.  The  only  exception  to  this  will  be  in 
the  case  of  graded  schools,  where  there  are  several  departments  and 
teachers,  and  but  one  schedule  for  the  whole  school.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  such  cases  to  ascertain  from  the  principal  or  assistants  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  under  the  care  of  any  one  teacher  in  the 
graded  school.  I  desire  information  on  this  point,  in  order  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  im- 
paired by  crowding  coo  many  scholars  in  one  room  and  under  the  care 
of  one  teacher. 

Item  9. —  Divide  Item  6  by  the  sum  of  Items  12  and  13. 

Items  21,  22,  and  23. —  Hints  for  filling  these  blanks  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Note '  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  of  the  blanks  them- 
selves. The  accuracy  of  the  reports  upon  these  points  will  of  course 
depend  upon  th.^  judgment  of  the  several  Treasurers — their  knowledge 
of  loTiat  constitutes  a  good  school-house.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that 
especial  care  be  taken  in  discriminating  between  the  three  grades  des- 
ignated, so  that  none  but  those  which  are  really  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  reported  as  such,  while  no  scruples  shall  deter  from  a  full  report  of 
all  such  as  belong  to  the  third  class.  Former  reports  have  given  us 
the  nurnber  of  school-houses  in  the  State  :  many  reasons  now  exist  for 
seeking  to  know  the  quality  of  these  houses. 
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Items  26,  27,  28,  and  29,  are  inserted  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
above,  and  can  all  be  filled  without  difficulty. 

Items  36  and  38. —  Inquire  of  the  Directors. 

Items  37  and  39. —  Shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasurer. 

Item  59. —  This  is  to  be  filled  by  such  incidental  items  of  expendi- 
ture as  can  not  properly  be  included  under  any  other  head.  A  simi- 
lar item  was  iuadverteutly  omitted  in  the  blanks  issued  last  October. 

Will  the  Township  Treasurers  sufi"er  a  word  further.  I  know  that 
these  township  reports  can  not  be  accurately  made  up  without  much 
pains  and  effort.  I  know  this,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  facts 
to  be  investigated,  but  from  no  small  personal  experience  in  the  work. 
I  know,  too,  that  the  list  of  questions  is  large,  and  that  many  of  them 
may  seem  unimportant  and  trivial.  Nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  your  difficulties  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  loose  and  careless 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  district  records  are  kept,  and  by  the  ap- 
athy, indifference,  or  wilfullness,  of  many  upon  whom  you  must  de- 
pend for  the  needful  information.  But  all  the  blanks  can  be  accu- 
rately filled,  and  all  are  important.  Most  of  the  items  are  specified 
in  the  law,  and  all  are  clearly  authorized  by  it.  Not  one  has  been  in- 
serted at  random,  or  without  a  definite  or  useful  jjurpose.  Will  you 
not  take  the  necessary  time,  and  do  the  work  tliorouglily ,  so  that  our 
Legislature,  and  friends  of  education  in  this  State  and  throughout  the 
country,  may  find  in  the  statistical  tables  of  our  next  Report  a  full  and 
truthful  view  of  the  present  condition  of  free  schools  in  Illinois,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  expressed  in  figures  ? 

In  filling  the  blanks  for  County  Institutes,  under  the  head  '  Time ' 
write  the  month,  and  the  day  of  beginning  and  ending,  thus :  April 
8 — 12,  etc.  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  have  a  full  report  from  every 
Commissioner  in  the  State  upon  this  very  important  auxiliary  of  our 
school  system.  I  have  only  called  for  the  number  of  teachers  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Institutes,  because  a  knowledge  on  that  point  is  essen- 
tial to  the  comparison  which  I  propose  to  institute  between  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  Institutes,  in 
counties  where  they  are  held,  and  of  those  who  do  not.  Please  make 
full  lists  of  the  lectures  and  speakers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  form  of  blanks  for  the  County  Reports  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  School  Commissioners,  and  be  found 
much  more  convenient  than  the  large  sheets  heretofore  issued.  Each 
page  is  ruled  for  nineteen  townships.  The  items  on  the  second  and 
third  pages  are  repeated  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages ;  those  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  pages  are  repeated  on  the  eighth  and  ninth ;  those 
on  the  tenth  page  are  repeated  on  the  eleventh.     For  counties  having 
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not  more  than  nineteen  townships  only  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th  and  10th 
pages  will  be  necessary.  In  counties  having  more  than  nineteen  town- 
ships, first  fill  and  foot  up  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  then  carry  forward  the 
footings  to  the  4th  and  5th  pages :  in  like  manner,  foot  up  the  6th 
and  7th  pages  and  carry  forward  to  the  8th  and  9th,  and  finally  foot 
up  the  10th  page  and  carry  forward  to  the  11th.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  all  counties  of  not  more  than  nineteen  townships  the  final  to- 
tals, averages,  etc.,  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th  and 
10th  pages,  while  in  all  of  more  than  nineteen  townships  they  will  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  4th,  5th,  8th,  9th  and  11th  pages.  In  carrying 
forward,  place  the  footings  on  the  line  which  is  printed  ^  hrought  for- 
ward'. 

May  I  again  express  the  hope  that  no  report  will  be  sent  in  with- 
out being  footed  up.  To  all  those  Commissioners  who  complied  with 
my  wishes  in  this  respect  in  their  reports  for  last  year  I  desire  to  tend- 
er my  very  sincere  thanks ;  to  those  who  did  not,  I  would  respectfully 
renew  the  request  that  they  will  not  again  add  to  the  labors  of  this 
office  by  imposing  upon  it  duties  which  the  law  devolves  upon  them- 
selves.    Please  foot  up  your  reports. 

Township  Treasurers  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited  to  trans- 
mit to  the  School  Commissioners,  with  their  reports,  a  clear  and  full 
statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  common  schools  in 
their  respective  townships,  together  with  such  hints  and  suggestions 
as  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  offer,  so  that  Commissioaers  may 
have  ample  and  reliable  materials  from  which  to  construct  their  more 
extended  and  elaborate  reports  for  the  Department  at  Springfield. 

Facts  are  needed  —  an  honest  and  intelligent  view  of  the  actual 
workings  and  results  of  the  system,  as  the  only  safe  and  prudent  basis 
of  future  legislation.  With  a  large  class  of  these  facts  Township  Treas- 
urers are  more  familiar  than  any  other  school  officers,  and  their  aid  is 
earnestly  requested. 

As  stated  in  a  former  circular,  the  local  reports,  when  prepared 
with  care,  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Biennial  Report.  I 
therefore  again  solicit  full  and  carefully-written  papers  from  every 
Commissioner  in  the  State,  to  be  published  with,  and  as  an  integral 
part  of,  our  next  Biennial  Report  of  the  common  schools  in  Illinois. 

Among  the  topics  upon  which  I  hope  to  hear  from  School  Commis- 
sioners are  the  following : 

(1.)  County  Institutes. —  How  they  may  be  rendered  more  useful 
and  eflFective. 

(2.)  Primary  Instruction. —  Its  relation  to  the  success  of  the  free- 
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school  system;   true  and  false  methods;  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved, etc. 

(3.)  Graded  Schools. —  What  they  are;  wherein  superior  to  com- 
mon 'mixed  schools',  etc. 

(4.)    Scliool  Architecture. 

(5.)  School  Sxipervision. —  The  expediency  of  establishing  county 
superiutendencies,  etc. 

(6.)  Examination  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

(7.)    Tardiness  and  Absenteeism. —  Causes,  remedies,  etc. 

(8.)  The  School  Laic. —  EiFect  of  frequent  changes ;  expediency  of 
amending  at  next  General  Assembly. 

I  merely  suggest  the  above  topics  for  the  consideration  of  Commis- 
sioners :  there  are  many  others  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance.  In- 
stead of  attempting  a  discussion  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  schools, 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  each  Commissioner  to  select  a  few  points, 
and  expend  his  whole  strength  upon  them.  But  I  leave  all  this  to 
their  wisdom  and  discretion. 

Acknowledging  with  grateful   feelings  the  uniform   courtesy  and 
kindness  Which  have  been  extended  to  me  thus  far,  and  again  invok- 
ing your  prompt  and  cheerful  cooperation,  I  am,  gentlemen, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt  Public  Instruction. 


NATURAL    HISTORY     SOCIETY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

A  X  X  C  A  L      MEETING. 


\ 


The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  '  Natural  History  Society  of 
Illinois '  took  place  at  Bloomington  on  Tuesday,  June  26th,  and  fol- 
lowing days.  The  Society  met  in  Phoenix  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock.  Prof  Turner  presiding,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  acting  as 
Secretary. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  D.  Wilber,  presented  a  general  report 
of  what  had  been  done  by  the  Society  during  the  year,  and  of  its  pres- 
ent condition  and  prospects.  He  said  that  the  Society  now  consists  of 
about  140  members,  of  which  number  about  25  may  be  said  to  be 
working  members,  the  remainder  having  become  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Society,  the  membership  fee  of  which  is  five  dollars. 
The  present  most  urgent  need'  of  the  Society  is  a  library :  it  has  se- 
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cured  between  two  and  three  hundred  volumes,  all  of  which  are  valu- 
able, and  some  of  which  are  costly.  He  suggested  that  it  is  now  time 
to  secure  greater  advantage  to  the  Society  by  establishing  commissions 
in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History.  He  urged  that  it  is 
specially  desirable  that  the  Society  fit  up  and  fill  a  museum  and  de- 
partment of  natural  science  at  the  forthcoming  State  Fair,  at  Jackson- 
ville, where,  he  had  been  informed,  the  managers  of  the  Fair  have 
provided  liberal  accommodations  in  a  building  24  x  50  feet  in  size.  He 
acknowledged,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  liberality  of  our  State  rail- 
roads, during  the  year,  in  furnishing  passes  to  himself  and  assistants, 
without  which  encouragement,  the  Society  having  no  means,  the  ex- 
pense of  traveling  would  have  largely  restricted  and  diminished  the 
labor  accomplished  :  they,  on  being  advised  of  his  object,  had  will- 
ingly supplied  him  with  passes,  and  transported,  free  of  charge,  the 
large  collection  of  specimens  he  had  made  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Wilber  stated  that  he  had  visited  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  lo- 
calities in  twenty-five  counties  of  the  State.  The  number  of  specimens 
collected  by  various  members  of  the  Society,  including  donations  from 
abroad,  is  not  far  from  60,000.  Of  ihese  there  are  nearly  15,000  in- 
sects collected  by  Walsh  and  Thomas,  embracing  about  2,000  species. 
There  are  nearly  8,000  plants,  about  6,000  shells,  home  and  foreign, 
and  minerals,  fossils,  crystals,  make  up  the  balance. 

Mr.  Wilber  closed  with  saying  that  he  deemed  it  proper  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society,  and  for  personal  reasons  necessary,  that  he 
should  no  longer  act  as  the  Superintendent  or  Grcneral  Agent  of  the 
Society ;  and  that  the  essential  duties  of  that  office  can  be  performed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Verbal  reports  were  given  by  the  several  commissions  represented. 

Mr.  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  being  the  sole  member  pres- 
ent of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  department  of  Entomology, 
stated  that  his  collection  now  embraced  over  3,000  distinct  species; 
and  that  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  naming  and  arranging 
them,  having  in  that  time  specifically  identified  about  600  species  in 
the  different  orders.  Mr.  Walsh  presented  to  the  Society  a  box  of 
about  300  named  species  in  the  order  Coleoptera.  Mr.  Walsh  stated 
that  the  principal  difficulty  in  naming  a  collection  of  insects  was  the 
want  of  a  good  entomological  library,  which  could  not  be  procured  for 
a  sum  less  than  $2,000  or  $3,000  —  a  sum  beyond  the  means  of  most 
private  individuals.  And  as  to  public  libraries  of  Natural  History, 
there  was  positively  nothing  deserving  the  name  at  present  existing 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

J.  W.  Powell  was  called  on  for  a  report  on  Conchology.     He  said 
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be  had  collected  shells  in  various  streams  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, at  various  points.  He  said  he  had  met  with  much  good  feeling 
and  encouragement  among  the  people.  He  deemed  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  collect  full  suits  of  our  shells  of  this  section.  They  exist 
in  great  abundance,  and  some  of  them  most  beautiful  in  form.  He 
referred  to  a  lack  of  systematic  research  and  of  text-books  to  build  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  their  study  and  its  love. 

The  report  on  Palgeontology  was  given  by  Mr.  McChesney,  of  Spring- 
field. He  stated  that  his  labors  during  the  year  had  been  threefold 
—  explorations  in  the  field,  identifying  species  of  fossils  already  known, 
and  describing  and  naming  species  hitherto  unknown  to  science.  He 
had  collected  fossils  to  some  extent  from  each  of  the  geological  sys- 
tems represented  in  our  own  State ;  to  a  limited  extent  in  three  adjoin- 
ing States — Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri;  and  to  a  still  less  extent  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Of  the  fossils  representative  of  the  West- 
ern formations  he  had  identified  several  hundred  species,  and  in  the 
way  of  original  investigations  had  described  over  one  hundred  new 
species.  As  had  been  remarked,  these  labors  were  labors  of  love,  and 
of  course  the  results  belong  to  those  doing  the  work.  Nevertheless,  a 
large  number  of  specimens  in  his  hands  are  ready  for  the  Society,  as 
soon  as  the  cabinet-rooms  shall  have  been  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  James  Shaw,  of  Mt.  Carroll,  was  called  to  report  on  Geology. 
In  CaiToll  county,  bordering  on  the  mineral  region,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  studying  the  three  groups  —  Hudson,  Niagara,  and 
Galena.  An  interest  was  awakened  in  the  county  by  the  visit  of  Prof. 
Wilber  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and  his  lectures.  Quite  a  number  in  that 
section  have  been  busy  collecting  fossils.  He  referred  to  the  richness 
of  that  region  in  fossils  in  the  Niagara  group.  In  the  Hudson-river 
group  we  find  large  Trilobites,  or  rather  three  casts  and  spines.  Of 
all  these  specimens  a  large  amount  can  be  collected.  Of  these  speci- 
mens they  should  be  ready  to  contribute  largely  to  the  museum  of  this 
Society.  We  have  formed  a  society  there  auxiliary  to  this.  We  hold 
monthly  meetings,  and  aim  to  advance  the  science  by  every  means  in 
our  power. 

Of  the  same  commission  on  Geology,  C.  D.  Wilber  reported.  He 
began  his  researches  in  this  State  on  Fox  River,  at  Oswego.  And 
this  has  become  the  treasure-house  of  naturalists.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  basement-story  of  this  State  was  well  stocked.  In  the  va- 
rious coal-fields,  quarries,  etc.,  he  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
specimens.  He  believed  the  collection,  in  all,  of  insects  is  15,000 ;  in 
Botany,  8,000  species  of  plants,  added  to  various  other  collections  by 
members  of  the  Society,  the  aggregate  would  reach  60,000.     In  mak- 
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ing  collections,  it  had  been  done  with  a  liberal  hand  by  himself  and 
others,  for  the  advantage  of  exchange  for  other  specimens  with  vari- 
ous societies  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  Ornithology  no  report  was  made  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Walsh  reported  that  Dr.  Vasey,  of  Rock  Island,  had  an  ad- 
mirable collection  of  birds,  to  which  he  was  continually  adding,  and 
that  he  intends  to  present  duplicates  from  his  collection  to  this  Society. 

In  Ichthyology  it  was  reported  that  Dr.  Adams  Nichols,  of  Quincy, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Gethens,  of  Hamilton,  Hancock  county,  were  putting 
up  fishes  in  alcohol.  In  Herpetology  less  was  done,  but  collections 
were  being  made  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Eddy,  of  Bloomington,  stated  to  the  Society  that  he  had 
found  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  a  complete  set  of  the 
work  on  the  Natural  History  of  New  York  got  up  by  that  State  when 
Mr.  Seward  was  Grovernor  j  the  work  is  one  of  great  value,  and  now 
out  of  print,  hardly  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Mr.  Eddy  found  that 
the  owner  would  sell  them  to  the  Society  for  fifty  dollars,  and  he  had 
secured  them  at  once  and  had  them  brought  here,  that  the  Society 
might  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  ofier.  A  gentleman  present  stat- 
ed that  second-hand  copies  occasionally  come  into  market,  and  are  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  §80  to  §120.  Mr.  Wilber  was  appointed  com- 
mittee to  secure  funds  for  the  purchase,  which  was  soon  effected. 

Committees  on  various  subjects  were  appointed,  and  the  Society  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  8  p.m.  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Turner,  and 
to  meet  further  at  9  A.M.  Wednesday. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Turner  delivered  a  lecture :  the  title  given  was 
'Mind,  Force,  and  Matter'. 

Wednesday,  9  a.m. — The  Society  met,  and  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  business  reports.  Mr.  McChesney  reported  on  the  Con- 
stitution, recommending  some  changes.  The  Society  proceeded  to  con- 
sider and  adopt  proposed  amendments  :  the  oflice  of  General  Agent  or 
Superintendent  was  abolished,  and  its  duties  assigned  to  the  Secretary; 
the  office  of  Librarian  was  created ;  and  an  annual  assessment  of  one 
dollar  on  each  member  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  was  called  ou  for  a  paper  on  '  Insect 
Life'.  He  said,  were  a  foreign  army  to  invade  our  shores,  our  law- 
givers would  vie  with  one  another  in  large  expenditure  and  prepara- 
tion to  oppose  the  invaders.  No  one  would  think  of  objecting.  And 
yet,  the  ravages  of  such  an  army  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  an  army  of  insects.  Ten  years  ago  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  ten  million  bushels ;  it  was  now  twelve  times  that 
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amount.  Xow  the  insect  enemies  of  the  wheat  plant  —  the  midge, 
chinch-bug,  etc.  —  annually  destroy,  it  can  not  be  questioned,  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount,  or  thirty  million  bushels,  which,  at  the  low 
price  of  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  would  give  an  annual  damage  of 
over  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Taking  all  our  crops,  the  annual 
damage  to  them  in  the  United  States  from  insignificant  insects  must 
reach  the  sum  of  8100,000.000.  And  this  is  going  on  and  increasing, 
annually  covering  more  and  more  territory.  The  army  of  the  enemy 
of  the  crops  has  been  moving  from  the  seaboard  to  the  lakes,  and  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  bark-louse  was  unknown  on  the  apple-trees 
west  of  the  lakes;  five  years  ago  it  was  a  novelty  in  Michigan.  So, 
too,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  midge,  and  other  insects,  have  been  increas- 
ing the  extent  of  their  ravages  westward.  From  the  Xorthwest.  out 
of  Minnesota,  an  army  of  grasshoppers  are  coming  down  upon  us,  hav- 
ing already  reached  Northern  Illinois. 

Now  where  are  the  officers,  in  number,  and  where  the  '  army  appro- 
priations ',  in  amount,  to  meet  and  fight  this  army  of  insect  invaders  ? 
What  has  been  done  by  our  legislators  in  the  matter  ?  Some  years 
ago  Congress  employed  an  entomologist,  a  Mr.  Glover,  to  visit  the 
South  and  report  on  some  of  the  insects  injurious  to  the  great  crops 
of  that  section.  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  paid  him,  but  this  is 
all  that  Congress  has  ever  done  from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  State  Legislatures,  it  is  true,  h-Axe  done  more.  Mass- 
achusetts gave  employment  to  Dr.  Harris ;  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
employed  its  Entomologist,  Prof.  Jack ;  so,  also,  the  State  of  3Iichi- 
gan,  temporarily.  New  York  has  been  literally  the  Empire  State  in 
this  direction.  For  jears  past  she  has  paid  an  annual  salary  of  81.000 
to  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Fitch  —  a  sum  just  about  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  bookseller's  bill.  Of  this  office  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson once,  in  a  harangue,  said,  the  services  he  (Dr.  F.)  had  rendered 
were  worth  825.000  annually  to  the  State.  Now,  taking  all  these  sums 
by  the  General  and  State  Governments  since  the  Revolution,  they 
would  not,  all  told,  exceed  820,000,  or  an  average  of  8250  per  year. 
And  this  against  an  annual  destruction  of  crops  by  insects  of  SlOO,- 
000.000  to  the  entire  United  States.  Was  ever  such  folly  and  blind- 
ness ?  Would  our  people  thus  be  content  to  oppose  an  invading  army 
by  voting  8250  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  smaller  sums  to  a  few  other  officers  ? 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  Europe.     In  Russia,  and  other 
Continental  States,  Entomology  in  its  rudiments  is  made  a  portion  of 
common-school  education.     In  the  Agricultural  Schools  a  regular  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology  has  a  place,  and  this  branch  is  made  his  own, 
33 
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with  uo  other  'ologies  added.  When  one  considers  that  the  insect 
world  number.s  over  400,000  species,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
theme  and  branch  for  one  man.  In  France  this  is  made  a  special 
matter  of  Grovernmeut  attention.  For  instance,  no  sooner  do  cater- 
pillars appear  in  any  one  of  the  cantons  than  orders  are  issued  to  the 
peasants  to  '  uncaterpillar '  their  trees,  and  it  is  done.  The  same  Gov- 
ernment, to  protect  the  country  against  the  ravages  of  locusts,  pays  a 
bounty  of  so  much  per  bushel  for  the  bodies  and  eggs  of  these  insects. 

This  shows  that  emperors  and  kings  do  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  protect  their  people  from  these  minute  enemies.  But  perhaps  some 
sceptical  persons  may  question  whether  any  thing  can  be  done.  Let 
us  take  the  single  instance  of  Sweden,  where  once  the  royal  dock-yards 
were  being  ravaged  by  borers  (the  larvae  of  the  Lymexylon  Nivale), 
which  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  the  timber,  rendering  it  unfit  for 
naval  purposes,  causing  an  annual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
King  called  on  the  great  Linnaeus  to  examine  into  the  matter  and  de- 
vise a  remedy.  He  did  so,  and  gave  it  much  study.  He  found  that 
the  fly  whose  larva  did  such  damage  laid  its  eggs  in  the  timber  in 
June;  and  the  remedy  proposed  was  to  immerse  the  timber  in  water; 
and  this  was  found  to  be  effectual. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Fitch,  of  New  York,  that  there  is  no  noxious  in- 
sect that  may  not  be  opposed  and  counterworked ;  and  for  this  task 
study  and  long  series  of  experiment  is  needed.  There  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Fitch,  sixty  noxious  insects,  the  enemy  of  the  apple-tree  alone, 
in  New  York.  Now,  can  a  few  laborers  and  students  in  science  cope 
with  such  an  army  ? 

The  speaker  would  deprecate  the  inference  that  the  insect  world 
were  useless  and  should  be  done  away  with.  He  referred  to  numer- 
ous familiar  instances  where  insects  added  indirectly  to  the  comforts ) 
and  luxuries  of  life  —  as  the  bee,  the  silk-worm,  and  others.  He ; 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  direct  benefits  were  less  than  the  direct  in- 
juries. They  did  much,  however,  to  keep  down  one  another.  He  re- 
ferred in  detail  to  the  beneficial  labors  of  the  so-called  cannibal  species] 
of  insects,  which  constitute,  it  is  estimated,  one-fourth  the  whole  num- 
ber. Much  may  be  done  in  keeping  down  the  noxious  insects  by  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  cannibal  species. 

Dr.  Oliver  Everett,  of  Dixon,  read  a  paper  on  the  Greology  of  thej 
Rock-river  Valley  from  Oregon  to  Sterling,  illustrated  by  a  map  and 
specimens  of  the  rocks. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  of  Bloomington,  contributed  a  paper  upon  'Some 
Features  of  the  Drift  Formation  in  McLean  County ',  dating  back  the 
geological  history  of  the  county  to  the  early  period  of  the  great  drift. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Illinois  College,  made  an  oral  statement  of  his 
views  upon  a  'Plan  for  the  Elementary  Study  of  Natural  History \ 
He  inculcated  the  synthetic  teaching  of  the  system,  as  more  clearly, 
definitely  and  intelligently  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  its  anal- 
ysis. There  was  such  a  lack  of  time  as  to  prevent  the  speaker  from 
any  amplification  of  his  views.  It  was  not  the  lecturer's  intention 
to  detail  any  curriculum  of  study,  but  to  hint  at  some  principles 
which  should  guide  and  shape  the  course  of  the  teacher.  The  ob- 
ject of  education  is  claimed  by  one  class  to  be  the  discipline  of 
the  mind;  by  another  class  it  is  contended  that  education  should 
pursue  those  branches  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
sequent pursuits  of  life.  He  agreed  with  neither  course  fully.  As 
in  mesmerism  it  is  the  design  of  the  operator  to  place  himself  in  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  communication  with  the  subject,  that  by  his  aid 
he  may  see  that  which  he  wishes ;  so,  that  education  best  fulfills  its 
end  which  places  the  student  in  intelligent  communication  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  enables  him  by  its  aid  to  see  clearly 
where  he  wishes.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  student,  upon  leaving 
elementary  schools,  should  not  be  as  well  prepared  to  enter  at  once 
upon  any  of  the  specialties  of  Natural  History  as  to  study  any  of  the 
professions.  The  object  of  philosophy  is  the  explanation  and  classifi- 
cation of  facts.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  forces  which  cause 
the  changes  and  the  stability  of  matter,  and  the  laws  in  accordance 
with  which  these  forces  act. 

Among  bodies  undergoing  change  we  perceive  some  retaining  their 
identity,  as  animals,  plants,  and  crystals.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
plan  let  these  three  permanent  embodied  forms  be  selected.  There  is 
the  general  type,  and  the  individual  form.  The  individual  form  is  de- 
fined as  a  body  existing  naturally,  and  which  can  not  be  divided  with- 
out losing  its  perfection  or  nature.  Natural  History  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  study  of  individual  form,  in  order  for  classification. 

The  rule  in  classifying  is,  that  the  highest  idea  should  govern.  The 
student's  mind  being  directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  law  underlying 
the  construction  of  the  objects  in  these  three  classes,  and  distinguish- 
ing them  from  other  forms  of  matter,  finds  it  in  the  idea  of  symmetry. 
Seeking  how  far  he  can  pursue  this  idea  of  symmetry,  he  discovers 
that  he  can  subdivide  all  these  objects  into  three  great  classes  —  the 
axi-angular,  having  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged  in  angles, 
which  are  the  crystals;  the  axi-radial,  having  their  parts  symmetri- 
cally arranged  in  reference  to  centres,  which  are  the  plants;  and  the 
bilateral,  having  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged  in  corresponding 
halves,  which  are  the  animals. 
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In  accordaucc  witli  our  law  lor  chussification,  this  idea  of  symmetry 
is  the  guide  for  the  study  of  crystals,  for  it  is  the  highest  idea  realized 
in  them ;  fulfilling  this  they  attain  the  end  of  their  existence.  Seek- 
in"-  how  far  he  can  pursue  this  idea,  he  discovers  that  crystals  can  be 
divided  into  groups,  governed  by  the  relative  length  of  the  axes,  the 
inclination  of  the  angles,  and  the  number  of  angles.  Thus  far  the 
student  has  been  led  clearly,  his  mind  pleased  and  relieved  from  the 
tedium  of  dry  details.  He  is  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  formation  of  crystals. 

Turning  to  plants  and  animals,  he  sees  that  here  symmetry  is  not 
the  highest  idea,  but  something  is  superadded.  There  are  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  successive  changes  of  place.  The  parts  cooperate,  combin- 
ing their  action  for  some  general  result.  The  parts  exist  not  for  them- 
selves, but  to  do  offices  for  the  being.  Taking,  then,  as  the  highest 
idea  the  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  in  application  of  this  he  is 
led  to  inquire  which  is  the  higher,  the  means,  or  the  end  —  the  in- 
stinct, or  its  use.  He  decides  the  use ;  for  he  perceives  that  it  con- 
trols structure.  But  he  sees  that  uses  have  two  appointments  —  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  life  of  the  individual, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Taking  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  higher  idea,  he  has  now  as  his  leading  idea  that  the  parts 
cooperate  to  develop  the  individual.  Take  Zoology  as  the  subject  for 
classification  under  the  governing  of  this  idea.  The  student  looks  at 
the  highest  end  realized  in  animal  existence.  It  is  plain  that  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  plants,  being  distinguished  from  them  by  posses- 
sion of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  Taking  voluntary  motion  as 
the  ruling  idea  in  classification,  how  is  this  end  attained  ?  The  stu- 
dent finds,  from  types  of  structure  governing  the  mode  of  action,  the 
Vertebrates,  the  Articulates,  the  Mollusks,  and  the  Radiates. 

To  illustrate  farther,  take  a  class,  and  what  is  the  highest  end  to  be 
obtained  by  its  voluntary  motion.  There  comes  the  idea  of  food  as 
necessary  to  existence.  Using  the  parts  most  accessible  and  obvious, 
attention  is  directed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  student  finds  that  the  forms 
of  teeth  bear  definite  relation  to  difi"erent  kinds  of  food.  The  mode 
of  progression  he  .finds  to  bear  some  reference  to  food,  as,  whether  ad- 
apted to  climbing,  etc. 

The  development  of  ideas  in  this  way  leads  the  student  to  the  same 
results  given  in  the  text-book,  but  renders  the  study  luminous  and 
definite,  he  having  been  led  to  intelligently  appreciate  clear  general 
principles  which  will  serve  as  bases  of  reference.  This  process  is  not 
intended  to  be  pursued  in  minute  classifications,  but  only  to  subserve 
the  ends  of  an  elementary  education  in  Natural  History ;  and  for  this 
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purpose  minute  knowledge  of  orders  and  genera  is  not  necessary.  The 
object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  placing  the  study  in  the  light  of  clear 
general  principles,  whose  application  should  commend  itself  to  the  stu- 
dent. Thus  the  breath  of  life  is  infused  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  student  is  allured  to  the  threshold  of  Natural  History, 
where  he  can  clearly  perceive  the  pathAvays  of  its  three  great  orders, 
each  with  its  suit  of  specialties,  which  he  is  now  prepared  to  follow,  if 
desire  impels  him  and  Science  claims  him  as  her  own. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  was  occupied  in  a  discussion 
and  comparison  of  observations  on  recent  tornadoes.  It  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  McChesney,  Dr.  Roe,  and 
others.  No  definite  theory  was  advanced,  however.  Dr.  Everett 
thought  it.  would  be  well,  and  of  advantage  in  giving  a  direction  to  in- 
quiry and  investigation,  if  a  series  of  questions  were  made  out,  sug- 
gesting: and  calling  attention  to  such  incidents  and  conditions  as  misrht 
be  a  guide  in  systematic  research  by  observers.  No  definite  plan  was 
arrived  at  previous  to  adjournment  to  Thursday  morning. 

Thursday  morning,  8  o'clock. —  The  Society  met,  to  complete 
its  business. 

Dr.  Roe  presented  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  on  the  subject  of  a 
plan  for  increasing  and  preserving  the  Library  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Natural  History  of  this  country  is  of  suflScient  importance  to 
all  industries  to  warrant  the  energetic  efforts  of  educational  men  to  promote  its 
study. 

Resolved^  That,  as  auxiliary  to  this,  we  recommend  the  organization  of  Natural 
History  Societies  in  counties,  towns,  and  schools,  to  cooperate  with  this  society, 
and  we  hereby  pledge  to  such  our  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Resolved^  That  we  commend  every  effort  upon  the  part  of  authors  and  publish- 
ers to  simplify  works  on  Natural  Science  and  adapt  text-books  to  the  wants  of 
our  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  a  scientific  survey  of  the  State  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  interests  as  to  demand  legislative  action  and  assistance. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  and  adjoining  States  have 
generally  given  then-  facilities  for  prosecuting  our  work,  we  honor  them  for  their 
wise  polic}',  and  gratefully  appreciate  their  kindness. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  services  of  Superintendent  Wilber  and  the 
other  working  members  in  their  labors  for  the  Society,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  Natural  History  among  the  people. 

Resolved.  That,  as  the  efBciency  of  this  Society  depends  greatly  upon  the  col- 
lection and  record  of  facts,  we  recommend  the  members  to  keep  a  detailed  record 
of  their  observations,  to  be  placed  on  file  and  a  summary  of  the  same  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Societ}'. 

The  Society  appointed  the  following  commissions  for  the  ensuing 
year  in  the  several  departments  : 

Botany  —  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Ringwood;  Dr.  Ranch,  Chicago;  E.  Hall,  Athens; 
M.  S.  Bebb,  Salem  ;   Dr.  F.  Brendel,  Peoria ;   Dr.  S.  B.  Mead,  Augusta.     Geoloc/i/ 
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and  M'meralocjy  —  C.  D.  Wilber,  Bloominf^ton ;  J.  W.  Foster,  Chicago;  M.  L. 
Duiilap,  Cliiimpaitin  ;  Dr.  Oliver  Everett,  Dixon.  Pakeontology  —  J.  H.  McChes- 
ncy,  Springfield;  Dr.  M.  Davis,  Oswego;  J.  P.  Reynolds,  Salem;  James  Shaw, 
Mt.  Carroll.  Concholociy  —  J.  W.  Powell,  Wheaton  ;  Dr.  Lucius  Clark,  Rockford  ; 
Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  Blooniington ;  M.  S.  Bebb,  Salem.  Entomology  —  B.D.Walsh, 
Rock  Island  ;  Cyrus  Thomas,  Murphy.sboro  ;  Wm.  LeBaron,  Geneva.     Herjidology 

—  Robert  Kennicott,  West  Northfield  ;    U.  D.  Eddy,  Blooniington.      Ichthyology 

—  Dr.  Adams  Nichols,  Quincy;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Gethens,  Hamilton.  Ornithology  — 
R.  H.  Holder,  Blooniington;  Dr.  Velic,  Rock  Island.  Meteorology  —  Dr.  Samuel 
Willard,  Blooniington ;  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville ;  F.  L.  Capen,  Chicago. 

The  following  are  the  officers-elect  for  the  ensuing  year : . 

President  —  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville.  Vice-Presidents  —  Dr.  0.  Everett, 
Dixon ;  Dr.  F.  Brendel,  Peoria ;  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  Jacksonville ;  D.  H.  Brush, 
Carbondale ;  Hon.  A.  S.  Miller,  Rockford ;  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  Chicago ;  Hon. 
N.  Bateman,  Springfield ;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Champaign  ;  J.  S.  Jacques,  Quincy.  Sec- 
retary—  Prof  C.  D.  Wilber.     Treasurer  and  Curator  —  R.  H.  Holder.     Librarian 

—  Ira  Moore.  Executive  Comtnittee — C.  D.  Bragdon,  A.  M.  Gow,  James  Booth, 
C.  T.  Chase,  Dr.  George  Vasey. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Normal-School  Examination,  the 
members  of  the  Natural  History  Society  convened  in  one  of  the  recita- 
tion-rooms, and  listened  to  a  very  interesting  description,  by  Dr.  Bren- 
del, of  Peoria,  of  a  singular  aquatic  plant  found  in  this  country,  ac- 
companied by  diagrams.  The  plant,  the  water-lily,  is  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a  'sport',  not  being  subject  to  the  usual  botanic  laws. 


ILLINOIS    AGRICULTURAL-EDUCATION    CONVENTION. 


A  CALL  was  issued  early  in  June  by  Committees  of  the  State 
Horticultural  and  State  Agricultural  Societies,  inviting  all  interested 
in  Agricultural  Education  to  meet  in  convention  at  Bloomington,  on 
Wednesday,  June  27th,  at  2  p.m.  Of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
movement  we  gave  an  account  in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher, 
p.  118.  The  call  expresses  the  "  hope  that  all  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  will  be  present,  and 
aid  in  devising  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system 
of  agricultural  education,  on  a  practical  and  economical  basis,"  and 
continues  thus : 

"  The  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  means  for  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
education  to  all  its  citizens  has  come  to  be  universally  admitted ;  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  th(?  General  Government  has  provided  a  fund,  now  held  by  the  people 
of  this  State,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  higher  educational  wants  of  the  pub- 
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lie.  The  Legislature  has  recognized  the  propriety  of  applying  the  fund  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  has  very  properly  established  the  first 
department  of  a  University,  in  the  Xornial  School  now  in  successful  operation 
at  Bloomington.  Next  to  supplying  teachers  educated  for  their  profession,  no 
other  object  of  instruction  interests  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  as  that  of  Agricultural  Science.  No  department  of  human  industry 
in  which  so  many  are  directly  engaged  exists  as  that  of  Agriculture ;  and  upon 
its  successful  prosecution  the  prosperity  of  all  depends. 

"  Modern  science,  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  has  done  much  for  Agriculture  ; 
but  to  render  what  has  been  done  available  to  the  greatest  number,  and  to  in- 
crease the  fund  of  existing  knowledge,  some  further  means  are  needed.  None 
promise  more,  as  it  seems  to  the  undersigned,  than  a  judicious  system  of  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

"  To  devise  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  object  will  be  the  business  of  the 
convention  now  called.  It  is  hoped  that  many,  not  citizens  of  this  State,  whose 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  will  be  present,  and  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience  and  reflections.  If  a  full  attendance  of  those  interested  in 
this  great  enterprise  can  be  secured,  it  is  believed  that  much  good  may  be  effect- 
ed, and  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  which  will  secure  the  cooperation  of  all,  and 
which  may  be  triumphantly  carried  into  effect." 

At  the  time  appointed  the  couventiou  met  in  Phoenix  Hall,  Bloom- 
ington, and  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Denio,  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  Capt.  James  IST.  Brown,  of  Sangamon  Co.,  was  chosen 
President;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Chandler,  Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  and  Benja- 
'  min  Vancil,  Vice-Presidents ;  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  Samuel  Ed- 
wards and  0.  P.  Gralusha,  Secretaries. 

A  roll  of  persons  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Convention 
was  made. 

The  committee  who  called  the  convention  were  called  upon  to  pre- 
sent something  for  its  action.  Mr.  Denio  responded  that  the  commit- 
tee had  no  report  to  make  or  resolutions  to  present ;  that  the  whole 
matter  was  left  unshaped  by  the  committee ;  and  that  they  hoped  for 
a  free  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  before  proceeding  to 
action.  He  named  persons  present  from  whom  all  would  be  glad  to 
hear. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Chase  was  first  called  for,  and  responded.  He  stated  that, 
at  the  request  of  his  associates  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  had 
visited  in  person,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  the  grea<;er  number  of 
the  institutions  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country.  If  a  name, 
an  organization,  good  professors  and  facilities,  constitute  an  agricultu- 
ral school,  then  we  have  several.  The  difficulty  was  that  at  the  great- 
er part  of  such  institutions  the  classical  literary  branches  of  education 
absorbed  the  principal  attention,  and  there  was  little  devotion  to  the 
practical  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  Very  many  experi- 
ments had  been  tried ;  and  the  whole  project  of  agricultural  schools 
might  be  said  to  be  yet,  in  this  country,  in  the  transition  stage,  in  the 
stage  of  experiment.     Near  Cincinnati  there  was  an  institution  pro- 
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fessing  to  give  agricultural  education  ;  but  agriculture^was  not  taught, 
nor  was  there  even  the  indispensable  professorship  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry. Thinking  that  information  on  this  subject  might  be  obtained 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Mr.  Chase  had  visited  Washington, 
where  he  was  treated  in  the  kindest  manner  by  Professors  Henry  and 
Baird,  the  Secretary  and  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  Though 
their  time  was  fully  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  duties  then  weigh- 
ing upon  them,  they  conferred  fully  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  very 
much  facilitated  his  subsequent  inquiries  by  furnishing  him  with  let- 
ters of  introduction. 

At  Bladensburg,  a  few  miles  from  Washington,  was  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  which  had  been  in  operation  about  eight  months. 
A  body  of  men  subscribed  for  the  purposes  of  this  institution  $50,000, 
of  which  sum  one-half  had  been  paid.  The  State  hqd  granted  the 
sum  of  $6,000  annually,  as  an  endowment.  One  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana had  made  an  annual  endowment  of  $2,800  for  eight  years,  to 
-endow  an  agricultural  professorship.  The  professors  having  charge 
of  the  various  departments  were  of  high  reputation.  The  building 
was  a  large  five-story  one,  capable  of  accommodating  120  scholars  :  less 
than  half  that  number  is  in  attendance.  By  the  rules,  the  pupils  were 
required  to  work  in  the  field  three  hours  each  day.  They  do,  in  fact, 
work  about  two  hours  —  some  working  very  cheerfully,  and  some  tak- 
ing to  it  hardly,  not  seeing  the  necessity  in  their  circumstances  of 
working.  I  was  informed  by  the  officers  that  the  work  done  by  the 
boys  cost  all  it  was  worth,  since  they  had  to  have  it  all  gone  over  again. 
The  institution  has  professorships  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics, 
and  an  enthusiastic  Entomologist,  who  lectures  two  hours  each  week, 
and  has  infused  his  enthusiasm  into  his  scholars.  The  entomological 
professor  receives  no  salary  or  remuneration.  The  institution  is  la- 
boring under  some  pecuniary  embarrassment;  difficulties  of  a  serious 
and  unfortunate  nature  have  arisen  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Fac- 
ulty respecting  the  details  of  its  management,  which  have  somewhat 
impaired  its  efficiency.  The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  well  defined, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  ages  of  some  of  the  pupils  admitted  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  preparatory  for  such  as  are  quite  young.  Ef- 
forts appeared  to  be  used  to  make  it  as  agricultural  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit  of.     Time  will  be  required  for  its  development. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  there  are  a  number 
of  Farm  or  Reform  Schools,  designed  for  the  rescue  or  reformation  of 
children  whose  exposure  to  vice  or  destitution  have  rendered  them 
the  especial  subjects  of  public  regard.  The  practical  workings  of 
these  schools  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  their  results  beneficial, 
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but  they  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  our  present  investiga- 
tions. 

In  many  jihiees  benevolent  persons  are  founding  horticultural 
schools  on  a  small  scale.  Near  New  York  City  one  has  lately  been 
amply  endowed  by  a  lady,  having  for  its  object  the  instruction  of  fe- 
males in  horticulture.  The  eai?tcrn  colleges  of  the  highest  standing 
have,  within  a  few  years,  established  an  elective  or  scientific  course,  in 
which  Natural  History  is  given  prominence,  and  several  other  branches 
related  to  agricultural  pursuits  are  taught. 

I  may  here  remark  that  at  these  institutions  the  scientific  course  is 
regarded  as  subordinate  or  inferior  to  the  classical  course.  The  pro- 
fessorships are  not  generally  so  well  endowed,  and,  although  equal  de- 
votion may  be  obtained  in  the  professors  employed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
command  as  high  grade  of  talent,  cultivation,  and  jiractical  experience, 
in  such  positions,  nor  can  they  have  an  equal  chance  to  display  their 
ability.  Neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that  time-honored  literature  will 
at  once  yield  to  youthful  science  her  belt  and  crown  without  a  struggle. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  friends  of  science  have  encouraged  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  schools  separate  from  colleges,  on  a  basis  pecul- 
iarly their  own.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia,  are  examples  of  the  kind, 
and  are  institutions  of  high  grade.  The  latter  proposes  soon  to  en- 
graft upon  its  programme  an  Agricultural  Department. 

There  is  at  Bolesbury,  Pennsylvania,  what  is  called  a  Farmers' 
High  School,  but  it  is  a  school  where  higher  branches  are  taught  for 
the  benefit  more  especially  of  farmers'  sons.  As  yet  but  little  has  been 
done  in  it  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  an  efi"ort  has  been  made  to  found  an  agricultural  colleg-e.  The 
State  has  loaned  a  sum  for  twfenty-one  years  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing it  on.  Land  has  been  bought  at  Ovid,  on  Seneca  Lake,  and  build- 
ings erected,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion next  fall.     This  is  a  manual-labor  school. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  adopted  August  15, 
1850,  we  find  the  following  clause:  "Sec.  11.  The  Legislature  shall 
encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
improvement ;  and  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  School." 

Twenty-two  sections  of  swamp  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  February,  1855,  provision  was 
made  for  the  sale  of  lands  and  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
College,  the  expense  not  to  exceed  $56,300.  In  February,  1857, 
$40,000  additional  was  appropriated  for  carrying  on  the  College  two 
84 
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years,  :iiul  last  year  a  further  appropriation  of  about  $40,000  more 
was  given.  The  act  of  organizatioa  provided  that  the  College  should 
be  located  within  ten  miles  of  Lansing. 

A  farm  of  676  J  acres  was  purchased  about  3^  miles  from  Lansing. 
This  tract  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  heavy  first-growth  tim- 
ber—  a  few  acres  only  being  cleared.*  Lansing  is  situated  50  miles 
from  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Two  buildings  100  by  50  feet,  o  stories  high,  were  erected,  one  for 
a  college  and  the  other  for  a  boarding-house.  The  Professors  lived 
at  Lansing,  Si  miles  distant.  The  accommodations  were  sufficient  for 
fifty  pupils,  yet  the  applicants  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  the 
third  term  were  200.  The  students  were  required  to  labor  each  day. 
They  were  allowed  a  dime  an  hour  for  their  services.  In  his  report, 
April,  1855,  the  President  says :  "  We  now  have  evidence  to  expect 
that  the  students  will  perform  during  the  same  period  of  time  nearly  as 
much  agricultural  labor  as  the  average  of  full-grown  laborers  through- 
out the  country ;  though  perhaps  that  is  entertaining  a  very  sanguine 
expectation."  Fair  residences  for  the  professors  and  various  out-build- 
ings have  been  erected,  and  stock  imported  and  purchased. 

A  four-years'  literary  course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  Among 
the  higher  studies  pursued,  some  attention  was  paid  to  surveying,  lev- 
eling, etc.,  and  experimental,  agricultural  and  analytical  chemistry. 
Although  the  accommodations  were  sufficient  for  less  than  60  pupils, 
120  were  received. 

The  summer  of  1858  was  exceedingly  unpropitious  for  this  institu- 
tion. The  farm  was  new  and  stumpy.  They  had  undertaken  to  raise 
a  considerable  amount  of  grain,  but  the  weather  was  unpropitious,  early 
and  late.  During  the  summer  100  acres  of  heavily-timbered  land  were 
cleared  and  logged,  stumps  extracted,  tile  laid  through  quicksands ;  in 
all  which  labor  the  students  participated.  They  also  had  charge  of 
the  stock  and  the  buildings,  and  waited  on  the  tables.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  was  attempted  to  establish  a  grand  university,  in  Avhich  the  en- 
tire general  range  of  human  knowledge  was  to  be  taught. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that,  under  all  this,  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  was  in  deep  water,  and  had  touched  bottom.  A 
thorough  organization  has  since  taken  place  —  only  one  of  the  original 
professors  being  retained,  and  strong  hopes  of  ultimate  success  are  now 
entertained. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  and  the  President  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  institution  in  consequence  of  sickness,  and  many  who  re- 
mained were  invalids.  At  one  time  but  about  thirty  were  in  the  field. 
The  discouragement  was  almost  equally  severe  for  several  weeks,  and 
extended  with  more  or  less  severity  over  a  period  of  three  months. 
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A  bill  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa  iu  1858  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college.  A  large  prairie 
farm  has  been  purchased,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed.  The 
Trustees  have  chosen  from  their  number  a  Secretary,  who  devotes  his 
time  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  attends  the  fairs  in 
his  own  State  and  in  other  States,  procures  valuable  seeds,  recommends 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  for  introduction.  The  buildings  are  not  yet 
erected.  It  is  believed  that  the  State  will  not  change  its  policy  in 
this  regard,  but  on  the  return  of  prosperity  the  plan  will  be  put  into 
execution. 

In  other  States  the  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  for  a  similar 
object,  to  which  the  report  makes  reference  somewhat  in  detail. 

It  yet  remains  to  speak  of  the  course  of  agricultural  lectures  at  Yale 
College,  in  the  month  of  February  last.  It  was  a  novel  one,  its  results 
a  rare  success.  I  need  not  detain  you  with  the  history  of  this ;  it  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  But  vei>y  few  persons  outside  of  the  State  attended, 
and  yet  it  paid.  The  effect  was  most  happy  upon  that  region  of  coun- 
try. Bringing  together  so  many  men  of  high  qualifications  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union,  and  hearing  their  addresses,  the  results 
of  observation,  experience,  and  study,  as  well  as  the  private  conferen- 
ces in  a  social  way,  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  projectors  of  the  plan. 
We  feel  here,  in  this  remote  region,  the  effects  stimulating  us  onward 
in  hopes  of  better  things;  and  here  let  me  ask,  if  successful  in  it,  why 
would  not  such  a  course  be  successful  iu  Illinois  ? 

The  general  result  is  that  nothing  has  yet  been  substantially  and  ef- 
fectively done  for  the  cause  of  agricultural  education ;  yet,  what  has 
been  done  has  had  its  good  results  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  pioneer  work  iu  the  enter- 
prise. And  it  remains  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  ignoring  all  sectional 
and  political  jealousies,  simply  striving  for  the  best  manner  and  the 
best  men,  to  carry  forward  this  noble  work  to  a  successful  and  prosper- 
ous issue. 

Mr.  McChesney,  of  Springfield,  expressed  his  interest  iu  the  objects 
of  the  Convention,  and  his  firm  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  their 
attainment.  He  gave  information  iu  addition  to  that  given  by  Mr. 
Chase,  respecting  a  movement  in  this  State  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Chicago :  its  charter  has  provision  for  an  agricultural 
department,  and  such  will  be  opened  next  September.  The  endow- 
ments are  liberal,  and  it  is  intended  to  fill  the  agricultural  department 
with  the  best  obtainable  instructors.  Lands  have  been  offered  for  an 
experimental  and  model  farm,  which  will  be  opened  some  where  near 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  McChesney  added  that  he  had  been  honored 
with  an  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  University,  which  he 
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would  pr(il)al)ly  accept;  and,  though  liis  ])hi'ce  would  not  be  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural (Icpartnicut,  liis  aid  is  expected  in  carrying  out  the  plans  in 
that  line  of  effort.  He  stated  these  facts  as  so  much  further  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  attempted  and  done,  and  promised  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  all  the  undertakings  of  this  convention.  His  personal  relation 
to  the  effort  named  did  not  lessen  his  interest  in  the  great  cause. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Turner  next  was  called  for,  and  addressed  the  convention. 
He  began  by  contrasting  the  earnest  interest  of  the  present  conven- 
tion with  the  state  of  things  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  first  laborers 
were  striving,  against  the  discouragements  of  universal  apathy  or  con- 
tempt, to  arouse  attention  to  this  great  cause.  The  world  moves.  The 
speaker  suggested  the  necessity  of  union,  and  the  entire  abandonment 
of  sectional  interests.  He  deemed  the  failure  of  agricultural  schools 
heretofore  to  be  due  to  making  manual-labor  schools  of  them,  to  en- 
tanglement with  State  and  political  interests,  and  to  the  placing  at 
their  head  some  one  whose  tastes  and  spirit  were  not  agricultural.  To 
put  an  elderly  clergyman  at  the  head  of  an  agricultural  school  was  like 
placing  General  Scott  in  charge  of  a  theological  seminary.  The  speak- 
er advocated  as  a  source  of  endowment  the  procuring  the  passage  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Morrill  Bill.  He  deprecated  any  jealousy  of  the 
school  located  at  Chicago  ;  the  State  was  a  broad  one,  and  he  was  only 
sorry  that  the  noble  work  commenced  at  Chicago  was  not  four-fold  in 
its  extent.  He  suggested  the  placing  of  the  agricultural  school  in 
charge  of  men  appointed  by  the  two  great  and  permanent  organizations, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  farmers  and  mechanics  at  large. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Gr.  W.  Minier,  B.  Gr.  Roots, 
W.  H.  Van  Epps,  and  others.  Mr.  Van  Epps  said  that  citizens  of  Lee 
county  would  willingly  give  to  sucb  an  institution  as  is  wanted  prop- 
erty in  land  and  buildings  worth  $25,000.  A  letter  was  read  stating 
that  citizens  of  Urbana  would  give  large  amounts  toward  it  if  located 
there.  The  speakers  all,  however,  deprecated  any  action  that  should 
commit  the  convention  to  any  local,  sectional  or  personal  interest. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs  Turner,  Chase, 
Roots,  Denio,  and  Overman,  to  draft  a  series  of  resolutions  and  present 
them  at  the  evening  session.  The  resolutions  were  reported  at  the 
evening  session,  and,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  were  adopted, 
as  given  below;  after  which  the  Coiivention  adjourned  sine  die. 

WnKREAS,  The  true  wealth  and  glory  of  all  St:\tes  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  real  manhood  of  its  citizens  ;  and  ir/u'rcas,  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State  are,  and  must  ever  1)l\  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  present 
means  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  our  industrial  classes  so  as  best  to  fit 
them  for  the  duties  of  their  several  callings,  and  the  still  higher  duties  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  are,  at  best,  but  very  defective ;  therefore, 

Reaohei.l,  That  the  time  has  now  fully  con;e  for  the  endowment  and  organization 
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of  such  additional  institution-^,  department?,  or  courses  of  public  instruction,  as 
will  more  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

Rt'xolred,  That  this  Convention  hereby  requests  the  Executive  Committees  of 
our  State  Asricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  to  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  shall  lie  —  1st,  to  memorialize  Cons;ress  to  grant  to  each  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  such  aid  as  was  contemplated  in  the  bill  called  the  *  Morrill  Bill',  which 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  at  a  recent  session ;  2d,  to  memorialize  and  urge 
our  State  Legislature  to  renew  their  petition  to  Congress  for  the  same  substantial 
aid ;  3d,  to  urge  the  establishment  by  the  State  Legislature  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  under  the  general  diiection  of  a  board  appointed  conjointly 
by  the  same  State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  for  this  purpose  ;  4th, 
to  provide  courses  of  lectures  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  similar  to  the  course 
at  the  late  session  in  Yale  College,  to  be  delivered  at  such  times  and  places  as 
they  shall  deem  most  fit ;  and  to  take  all  measures  needful  to  secure  these  results. 

Ttcaohed,  That,  in  our  opinion,  a  prominent  place  should  be  given  to  Natural 
History  and  Agricultural  and  Industrial  art  in  all  our  institutions  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  especially  in  our  normal  and  common  schools;  and  that  it  should  be 
the  first  care  of  the  State  to  raise  up  a  corps  of  able  teachers,  competent  to  in- 
struct in  these  departments  in  all  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  all  efforts  made  in  our  State,  in  whatever  quarter, 
to  realize  these  results,  and  that  we  will  encourage  and  aid  all  such  efforts  in  any 
way  which  a  wise  use  of  our  means  will  allow. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  approve  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  our  colleges 
to  meet  this  great  want  of  the  age. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  presidents 
and  officers  of  our  county  and  local  agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical  as- 
sociations to  call  a  meeting  of  their  respective  boards  or  societies,  to  take  into 
earnest  consideration  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Societies  and  with  this  Convention  for  the  attaining  the 
above-mentioned  ends.  ^ 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  directors  of  each  school-district  to  call 
meetings  in  their  several  districts  to  discuss  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  con- 
sider what  further  means  of  education  they  most  need. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  oar  fellow  citizens  in  the  selection  of  their 
candidates  for  public  office  and  trust,  ever  to  keep  these  interests  properly  in  view. 


E.ECREATIOX. —  All  indirect  advantage,  but  a  very  considerable  one, 
attendant  upon  various  modes  of  recreation  is,  that  they  provide  op- 
portunities of  excelling  in  something  to  boys  and  men  who  are  dull 
in  things  which  form  the  staple  of  education.  A  bay  can  not  see 
much  difference  between  the  nominative  and  genitive  cases  —  still 
less  any  occasion  for  aorists ;  but  he  is  a  good  hand  at  some  game  or 
other,  and  he  keeps-  tip  his  self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  others  for 
him,  upon  his  prowess  in  that  game.  He  is  better  and  happier  on 
that  account.  And  it  is  well,  too,  that  the  little  world  around  him 
should  know  that  excellence  is  not  all  of  one  form.         .  .        And 

with  reference  to  our  individual  cultivation,  we  may  remember  that  we 
are  not  here  to  promote  incalculable  quantities  of  law,  physic,  or  man- 
ufactured goods,  but  to  become  men  —  not  narrow  pedants,  but  wide- 
seeing,  mind-traveled  men.  Exti-act. 
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The  Agriccltural-Edccatiox  Co.ntkntion. —  The  meeting  of  this  convention 
and  its  proceedings  we  view  as  matters  of  no  little  interest  to  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion in  Illinois.  Whether  its  schemes  and  movements  prove  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, they  involve  great  interests.  We  attended  the  session  of  the  convention, 
and  saw  there  a  small  body  of  intelligent  and  earnest  men,  who  had  come  togeth- 
er with  the  conviction  that  now  something  can  be  done,  and  with  the  determina- 
tion that  something  must  be  done,  to  give  the  young  farmers  of  Illinois  the  same 
opportunity  to  enter  upon  their  work  of  tilling  the  soil  with  the  same  basis  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  which  is  attainable  in  their  several  departments  by  the  doctor, 
the  civil  engineei',  and  the  merchant,  from  their  professional  schools.  It  was  a 
small  body,  but  not  therefore  a  weak  one,  for  it  was  representative.  We  think  it 
did  not  lack  the  presence  of  those  who  had  their  private  plans  and  purposes  in 
view  much  more  than  the  interests  for  which  the  mass  of  the  body  was  acting'; 
but  we  take  their  presence  as  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  movement. 

The  good  judgment  of  the  convention  kept  it  from  favoring  any  special  scheme 
of  location  or  connection  with  any  other  existing  or  purposed  institution.  Such 
an  institution  as  they  wish  being  as  yet,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  an  exper- 
iment, it  is  most  appropriate  that  its  interests  be  cared  for  by  men  selected  for  no 
other  purpose  ;  that  its  location  be  chosen  for  its  own  needs ;  that  it  be  hampered 
by  no  conflicting  or  indifferent  attachments ;  and  that  the  risk  of  failure  and  the 
honor  of  success  be  hinged  upon  nothing  but  the  merit  of  the  movement  and  the 
skill  of  its  management.  The  report  of  Mr.  Chase  shows  that  hitherto  no  school 
of  the  kind  desired  has  been  a  real  success  in  this  country ;  but  reasons  are  easily 
found  for  the  lack  of  success.  If  a  school  is  called  an  Agricultural  School,  but  is 
placed  under  the  management  of  men  who  are  not  agricultural  but  are  bookish 
men,  any  failure  that  may  accrue  is  not  really  a  failure  of  the  Agricultural  School, 
but  of  the  unpractical  bookish  managers.  It  is  said  that  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural School  failed.  We  do  n't  believe  it.  The  Legislature  failed  to  give  it  a  fair 
chance  to  live :  they  imposed  a  silly  condition  upon  the  location,  that  it  must  be 
within  ten  miles  of  the  State  capital,  and  then  put  it  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  We  say  the  Legislature  and  the  Board  of  Education 
failed.  If  the  same  things  should  be  done  in  Illinois  with  the  same  result,  the 
failure  would  be  of  the  same  parties.  As  in  this  State  a  Normal  School  has  been 
established  away  from  all  colleges,  that  its  peculiar  purposes  might  be  wrought 
out  free  from  disturbing  influences  and  under  the  control  of  its  special  friends,  so 
the  new  experiment  can  have  fair  play  only  when  it  maintains  its  independence. 

Few  in  the  convention  seemed  to  know  what  is  wanted  in  an  agricultural  school, 
and  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  mUch  that  was  said  on  the 
character  and  results  of  such  a  school.  The  friends  of  the  movement  will  find  a 
plan  for  an  agricultural  school,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  in  Bar- 
nard's Jonrna]  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  same  journal, 
June  1800,  Xo.  "21,  they  will  find  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  Ag- 
ricultural Education  in  Europe,  with  full  accounts  of  the  French  national  system, 
of  a  German  school  at  Hohenheim,  and  of  the  schools  in  Ireland. 
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Baltimore  axd  Ohio  Railroad  Excrasiox. —  In  our  last  nomber  we  spoke  of 
the  cour^ous  and  liberal  act  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  and  the 
connecting  lines  in  giving  all  western  editors  excursion  tickets  to  risii  Baltimore, 
"Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  between  Ap41  l-5th  and  .June  1.5th.  We  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  kindness  in  a  three-weeks'  trip,  from  Mav  2Ist  to  June  9th. 
Laying  aside  labor  and  casting  oflF  care,  we  went,  determined  to  find  enjovment 
in  the  journey.  Traveling  by  day  only,  we  chose  our  stopping-places  for  their 
convenience  or  for  some  object  to  be  seen.  Thus  we  spent  several  hours  of  day- 
light in  the  beautiful  city  of  Columbus ;  viewed  its  grand  State-House :  looked 
on  awhile  at  the  boring  of  the  artesian  well,  now  the  deepest  in  the  world  (5,4'» 
feet),  and  as  yet  without  water;  walked  out  to  the  Insane  Asylum  along  its 
beautiful,  broad  High  Street ;  saw  a  friend  in  the  Asylum  :  and  in  the  evening  at 
a  political  gathering  heard  and  saw  for  the  first  tinie  Ohio's  great  statesman  and 
noble  man.  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Xext  morning  we  passed  through  Central  Ohio  to 
Wheeling,  and  began  to  see  the  famous  route  of  the  B.  &  0.  R.  li- 
lt is  not  ours  to  tell  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  road  that  winds  among 
hills  and  mountains  or  climbs  their  sides  or  rushes  into  their  very  bowels  to  make 
its  way.  We  have  traveled  on  each  of  the  four  great  routes  from  the  West  to 
the  East :  each  has  its  own  special  advantages  and  attractions :  but  whoever  can 
should  at  least  once  choose  to  pass  over  this  road  by  daylight.  We  should  like 
to  be  several  days  upon  it,  stopping  here  and  there  to  enjoy  those  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  which  a  brief  glance  only  was  allowed  by  the  headlong  haste  of 
the  iron  horse.  We  could  not  but  think  of  our  first  transit  from  East  to  West, 
thirty  years  ago,  when  only  nine  mUes  of  railroad  were  to  be  found  in  America, 
a  part  of  this  very  road.  And  this  great  work,  which  cost  *31.<Xh).C»«>X  was  entered 
upon  without  precedents  of  construction,  and  carried  forward  by  the  energy  and 
skill  of  Latrobe,  and  Fink,  and  BoUman,  and  Swann.  A  few  statistics  show  how 
great  is  the  work.  The  entire  length  of  first  track,  including  branches  to  Wash- 
ington, Frederick,  and  Parkersburg.  is  519  miles :  number  of  bridges,  1S6 :  length 
of  bridging.  15,0SS  feet,  about  3  mUes ;  one  bridge  across  the  Monongahela  cost 
about  a  half-million  dollars  ;  number  of  tunnels  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling, 
14 ;  length  of  same.  12,694  feet ;  one  of  them,  the  Kingwood  tunnel,  4,lt»  feet 
in  length,  cost  more  than  $l,»X>0,r>0(),  and  cost  in  time  three  years  for  excavation 
and  a  year  and  a  half  for  arching.  Such  gigantic  natural  objects  heighten  the 
grandeur  of  the  achievement  effected  by  Latrobe  and  his  associates.  About  sun- 
set we  reached  the  Potomac,  after  traveling  down  a  grade  which  extends  unbroken 
for  seventeen  miles.  Thence  to  Cumberland,  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  reminded 
us  some  times  of  the  Mississippi,  but  oftener  of  the  Hudson.  Resting  a  night  at 
Cumberland,  which  is  lapped  in  a  nook  of  mountains,  we  went  on  to  Harper's 
Ferry  and  spent  half  a  day  amidst  its  grand  scenery.  When  a  boy  in  school  we 
read  in  our  reader  an  extract  from  .Jefterson  which  described  in  strong  language 
the  scenery  of  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  after  thirty  years  we  gratified  our  boyish  wish 
to  see  the  place.  We  would  gladly  have  prolonged  our  stay  and  climbed  other 
mountains  and  ranged  further :  we  think  we  shall  never  forget  the  views  which 
we  had  of  the  valleys  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah  from  the  mountain 
opposite  the  town.  » 

In  Washington  we  found  much  to  interest  a  stranger.  In  otir  thoughts  Wash- 
ington was  only  the  political  metropolis,  and  we  thought  that  the  Capitol  would 
prove  its  principal  attraction  to  us.  We  thought  we  should  often  go  thither  to 
see  and  hear  the  famous  men  gathered  in  its  halls.  But  we  soon  tired  of  them 
and  found  pleasures  elsewhere.  The  Japanese  were  there,  and  we  gave  them 
some  attention  ;  but  a  few  glances  satisfied  our  curiosity.  If  any  of  our  readers 
go  to  Washington  without  a  friendly  guide,  let  us  tell  them  to  calculate  on  giving 
time  to  the  museums  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Patent  Office,  and  to 
the  Conservatory  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  Of  course  they  will  ejqx^ct  to  see  the 
public  buildings  and  the  statuary ;  but  they  will  not  have  anticipated  how  much 
of  the  beautiful  and  curious  there  is  in  these  places  above  named. 

In  the  Conservatory  we  saw  —  attracted  thither  several  times  and  always  seeing 
new  wonders  —  the  Coffee  bush,  Papyrus,  Clove,  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Palms  of  vari- 
ous sorts  (sago,  date,  wine,  tan,  and  Brazilian),  Rosewood,  Pitcher-plant,  Amotta, 
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Vanilla,  Guava,  Oainphor,  Olive,  Pulque,  Talipot,  Screw-Pine,  Plantain,  Banana, 
India-Kubber  tict',  Tea-plant,  and  many  otliers  hardly  less  ieniaikab|e.  Tlic 
Sniitlisonian  Institution  offered  in  its  museum  halls  and  Indian  gallery  amusement 
lor  more  than  one  day.  In  the  Patctft  OfRec  we  were  disappointed :  we  expected 
to  taUi^  pleasure  in  studyinj^  the  models  of  inventions,  countless  evidences  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people  ;  hut  they  are  not  so  arranged  or  numbered  and 
catalogued  that  one  can  take  any  pleasure  in  looking  at  them.  Tiie  museum,  here 
however,  is  rich  in  curiosities,  particularly  in  relics.  Here  we  saw  Washington's 
camp-ecjuipage ;  the  suit  which  lie  wore  at  tlie  close  of  the  war;  his  sword;  his 
writing-case;  treaties  with  the  signatures  of  Bonajiarte,  Louis  XVI,  Louis  Pliil- 
li])pe,  Louis  XVIII,  Franklin,  Bernadotte,  and  others  ;  the  press  used  by  Franklin 
when  he  was  a  printer  in  London;  tiie  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus;  and, 
most  interesting  of  all,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Commission  of 
Washington. 

Our  visit  to  Mt.  Vernon  was  hardly  pleasant.  The  property  was  in  a  transition 
state,  between  the  occupation  of  John  A.  Washington  and  the  possession  of  the 
Ladies'  Association ;  the  rooms  of  the  house,  even  on  the  ground  floor,  could  not 
be  visited;  there  was  an  appearance  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  was  un- 
pleasant; and  the  watch  which  is  kept  to  prevent  people  from  carrying  oft'  any 
thing  whatever  as  a  memento  is  very  irksome,  however  necessarj-.  When  the 
Association  has  possession  of  the  premises  it  will  be  a  pleasanter  place.  The 
saddest  thought  to  us,  however,  was  that  the  people  visit  the  tomb  of  the  patriot 
and  forget  the  principles  of  liberty  for  which  he  spent  hie  ripest  years. 

Xecrology. —  Albert  Smith,  an  English  literator  of  some  note,  died  last  May. 
His  greatest  notoriety  was  from  his  'Expedition  up  Mount  Blanc'.  He  gave  a 
.  lecture  on  that  subject,  illustrated  with  pictures,  and  delivered  in  a  dramatic  style: 
it  was  so  successful  that  he  repeated  it  again  and  again.  Says  the  Tribune :  "  For 
two  hundred  and  fifty  nights  every  year  of  the  past  nine  years  he  has  drawn  con- 
tinuous crowds  to  witness,  but  for  a  short  interval  in  one  year,  the  same  entertain- 
ment, afforded,  unassisted,  by  the  same  man.".  .  .  .Horace  H.aymax  AVilson,  born 
September,  17'J6,  died  May,  1860.  He  studied  medicine  and  went  to  India. 
Studying  the  Sanscrit  language  and  finding  himself  without  a  good  Sanscrit-English 
Dictionary,  he  made  one  himself,  Avhich  appeared  in  1819,  and  was  gladly  re- 
ceived by  scholars.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford, 
and  returned  to  England.  He  has  written  several  works  on  Oriental  languages, 
history,  and  mythology.  . .  .Theodore  Parker  was  born  at  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, August  21,  1810,  and  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10,  1860.  Mr.  Parker 
was  most  extensively  known  as  a  preacher  of  certain  doctrines  and  as  a  zealous 
anti-slavery  orator ;  but  he  was  equally  worthy  of  note  as  a  philanthropist  and 
reformer  in  all  directions,  and  for  his  learning.  In  the  cause  of  education  he 
took  a  great  interest.  He  was  familiar  with  about  twenty  languages,  and  could 
read  five  more.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  had  gone  through  three 
yeais  of  the  Harvard  course,  with  an  extra  amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics ;  he  had  read  Virgil  twenty  times,  Horace  nearly  as  many,  and  could  recite 
the  finest  passages  of  each.  His  memory  was  so  retentive  that  he  could  repeat 
whole  volumes  of  poetry,  and  retain  hundreds  of  lines  upon  a  single  reading.  His 
style  of  writing  was  simple,  but  strong  and  beautiful :  some  passages  are  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  language.  He  died  of  consumption  and  hard  work  in  over- 
study. 

Theodore  Parker's  Library  consisted  of  1*7,000  volumes,  of  which  only  about 
3,000  are  in  the  English  language.  He  generally  bought  such  books  only  as 
were  not  to  be  found  in  public  libraries.  He  knew  the  exact  position  of  every 
book,  and  was  master  of  their  contents,  even  of  the  appendixes  and  notes. 
This  library  is  bequeathed,  with  a  few  reservations,  to  the  public  library  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

loAVA. —  We  learn  that  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to  meet  at  Tip- 
ton, August  28th. 
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American  Institute  of  Instruction. — The  Tliirty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Insti-uction  will  be  held  in  Boston,  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
on  the  21st,  2-2d,  and  23d  davs  of  August.  The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  on 
the  21st,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows:  On  Tucsdaij,  the  21st,  at  3  o'clock  p.m., 
the  meeting  will  be  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  usual  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  will  be  made,  after  which  the  following  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed :  Is  it  expedient  to  make  CaUMhenicf:  and  Gymnastics  a  -pari  of  School 
Training?  At  8  o'clock  p.m.,  a  Lecture  by  C.  C.  Felton,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Harvard  University. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22d,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  Has  jmrely 
Intdlectual  Culture  a  tendency  to  promote  good  morals?  At  11  o'clock  a.m.,  a  Lec- 
ture by  Prof.  E.  L.  Youraans,  of  New  York  city.  At  3i-  o'clock  p.m.,  a  Lecture 
by  Prof  James  B.  Angell,  of  Brown  University."  At  8  o'clock  p.m.,  a  Lecture  by 
Rev.  W.  Ormiston,  of  Hamilton,  Canada-West. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  The  Proper 
Mode  of  Examining  Schools,  and  of  Reporting  thereon.  At  11  o'clock  a.m.,  a  Lec- 
ture by  M.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  Superintendent' of  Schools  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  At  3|- 
o'clock  p.m.,  a  Lecture  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  At  8  o'clock 
p.m..  Addresses  by  gentlemen  representing  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston.  Those  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  greatly  oblige  the 
Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  save  themselves  some  inconvenience,  by  send- 
ing their  names,  as  early  as  possible,  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Putnam,  Quincy  School,  Boston. 
The  committee  will  be  found  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  August  21st,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  preparations  for  the  intellectual  and  social  entertainment  of  the  Institute, 
at  its  next  meeting,  are  such  as  can  not  fail  to  render  the  occasion  one  of  great 
pleasure  and  profit.  D.  b.  HAGAR,  President. 

B.  W.  Putnam,  Recording  Secretary. 

Delay. —  We  have  held  back  the  Teacher  purposely  this  month,  in  order  to  give 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  Agri- 
cultural-Education Convention,  and  the  account  of  the  graduation  exercises  at 
the  Normal  University.  We  were  present  at  the  meetings  referred  to,  but  arc 
indebted  for  our  sketches  principally  to  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Press  and 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Times  ;  especiallj'  to  the  latter. 

Anniversary  Week. —  We  learn  that  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Blooming- 
ton  during  the  anniversary  week  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Press  and  Tribune,  containing  reports  of  the  addresses,  papers,  etc., 
pronounced  before  the  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Convention ;  also  giving 
an  account  of  the  Normal  School  and  its  exercises. 

Dr.  Roe  has  received  the  nomination  of  the  recent  Democratic  Convention  for 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  and  we  arc  glad  to  see  it  The  Doctor  has  al- 
ways shown  a  zealous  interest  in  education,  and  has  no  little  reputation  for  ability 
and  knowledge.  We  have  already  expressed  our  choice  of  the  present  incumbent, 
independent  of  his  political  relations ;  and  the  Doctor  will  excuse  us  for  saying 
only  that  if  the  office  comes  into  his  possession,  we  hope  that  he  may  gratify  us 
all  with  an  administration  of  its  duties  suitable  to  his  reputation. 

Mathematical. —  Our  mathematical  is  postponed  this  month.  H.  S.  writes  to 
us  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  question  from  Gray's  Philosophy  in  the  June 
Teacher,  p.  228 ;  the  velocity  of  the  ball  B  is  to  be  10  feet  per  second  instead  of 
5  feet. 

Wisconsin. —  The  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to  meet  at  Milwaukee, 
Wednesday,  August  1st. 

Prof.  John  Ogden,  late  of  Ohio,  has  become  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Minnesota. 

35 
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Normal  University  Anniversary.  —  The  aimiveisarj  of  the  Normal  University 
began  with  the  examination  of  classes  on  Thursday,  which  was  held  in  Major's 
Hall,  where  the  school  has  been  since  its  beginning  three  years  ago.  Many  specta- 
tors were  present,  including  Governor  Wood,  and  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Esq.,  State 
Auditor. 

The  classes  examined  in  the  forenoon  were  Mr.  Potter's  class  in  Virgil,  one  of 
Mr.  Moore's  classes  in  Arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Ilewett's  class  in  Physical  Geography. 
In  two  of  these  classes  members  of  the  class  were  called  forward  to  conduct  the 
examination,  assuming  for  the  time  the  functions  of  teachers.  This  was  appro- 
priate enough  when  the  class  under  examination  was  the  graduating  class;  but 
we  thought  it  unwise  when  the  class  was  one  none  of  whose  members  have  had 
lessons  in  the  special  art  of  teaching.  This  mistake  was  not  made  by  any  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  however ;  but  the  request  was  insisted  upon  and  granted 
despite  the  quiet  suggestion  of  its  impropriety  by  the  teacher.  The  extempora- 
neous teachers;  nevertheless,  did  not  fail  in  the  trial. 

In  the  afternoon  were  examined  Mr.  Ilewett's  class  in  Ancient  History,  Mr. 
Moore's  class  in  Botany,  and  Mr.  Pottei-'s  class  in  English  Literature.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  class  in  Botany  was  very  interesting,  and  indicated  the  thorough 
work  of  both  teacher  and  scholars. 

After  the  class  in  English  Literature,  the  pupils  of  the  Model  School,  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Brooks,  were  brought  upon  the  platform,  being  about 
thirty  in  number,  and  wont  through  with  a  variety  of  exercises  with  their 
characteristic  ease  and  promptitude.  At  the  close  of  their  work  one  of  them 
came  forward  and  on  behalf  of  the  jjupils  presented  to  Miss  Brooks  a  beautiful 
writing-desk  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate  regard.  Miss  Brooks  was  doing  her 
last  work  for  them,  having  determined  not  to  retain  her  place  longer.  Mr.  Hovey 
had  to  respond  for  Miss  Brooks,  whose  heart  was  too  full  for  speech.  A  more 
careful  and  laborious  teacher  tlian  Miss  Brooks  has  been  will  never  be  found  to 
take  her  place  ;  and,  though  childhood  is  fickle,  she  will  not  be  forgotten  by  her 
little  flock. 

Thursday  evening  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  Antioch  College,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  in  Phoenix  Hall.  The 
beautiful  day  had  closed  with  heavy  showers,  and  the  audience  was  consequently 
small.  Mr.  Hill  spoke  on  the  relation  of  Theology  to  a  course  of  study,  urging 
that  no  course  of  study  can  be  complete  which  does  not  include  some  instruction 
respecting  the  great  Creator  and  his  relation  to  this  world ;  and  that  such  in- 
struction should  be  given  at  every#stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  in  amount  and 
degree  varying  with  his  advancement.  To  children  we  teach  reverence  toward 
God,  and  morals ;  to  youth  we  should  teach  more,  as  they  come  into  scientific 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  should  see  it  in  its  relation  to  the  Creative  and  Provi- 
dential Mind.  So  much  should  be  taught  as  is  essential  to  the  scientific 
development  of  knowledge,  and  in  so  much  all  Christians  are  agreed,  so  that  such 
teaching  is  not  sectarian. 

On  Friday  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Normal  University  were  held  in  the 
University  Building,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion:  most  of  its  rooms 
were  finished,  but  none  were  furnished  except  with  temporary  accommodations. 
Much  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  clouds  were  lowering  through  the 
forenoon ;  but  a  large  audience  finally  gathered  into  the  hall. 

The  following  was  the  Order  of  Exercises; 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  '  Horace  Mann ',  Enoch  A.  Gastman,  McLean  county.  '  The  Fine  Arts  in  thfi 
School-room ',  Mary  F.  Washburn,  McLean  county.  '  The  Agriculturist ',  Edwin  Philbrook,  Fayette 
county.  Music  —  Chorus  from  '  Masanidln'  —  "Away,  away,  the  morning  freshly  breaking." 
'  What  Poverty  has  done ',  Silas  Hayes,  McLean  county.  '  The  Worship  of  the  Past ',  Elizabeth  J. 
Mitchell,  McLean  county.  '  Amusements ',  Peter  Harper,  Peoria  county.  Music  —  Semi-Choriis 
(male  voices) — '  The  Ship  of  Union ' :  W^ords  by  Longfellow,  Music  by  Geo.  F.  Root.  '  Our  Calling ', 
John  Hull,  Marion  county.  '  The  Wealth  of  a  Nation,  in  its  Men ',  Frances  A.  Peterson,  Lee  coun- 
ty.   Music  —  Four-part  &^h^  — "Never  forgot  the  dear  ones":  Geo.  F.  Root.    'Hereditai-y  Opiu- 


Our  feet  shall  tread  in  different  ways, 
Through  sun  and  shade  wo  "11  roam ; 

Yet  every  path,  tlirough  varied  maze, 
May  lead  to  one  blest  home. 

And  when  in  evening  shade  wo  stand  — 

Our  wearied  earth-toil  o'er  — 
Still  longing  for  the  unknown  land, 

For  morning  evermore  — 
Oh.  may  we  to  our  God,  the  Light, 

I'plift  our  gaze  afar. 
Beholding  through  the  darksome  night 

The  bright  and  morning  star. 
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ions',  Sarah  M.  Dunn,  McLean  connty.    '  Positive  and  Negative  Men ',  Joseph  G.  Howell,  ^yhite  Co. 
Music — Graduating-Class  Song:  Arranged  by  C.  M.  Cady  — 
We  walked,  the  morning  sun  beneath. 

Glad  wand'ring  side  by  side. 
Our  hopes  entwined,  a  pleasant  wreath. 

Bright  friendship's  smile  our  guide, 
■With  heart  and  hand  united  sped. 

United  still  in  heart. 
We  now,  toward  separate  pathways  led. 

Perchance  for  ever  part. 

We  part  ere  yet  the  noon  grows  hot. 

Or  threatening  storms  appear. 
While  yet '  the  evil  days  come  not ', 

To  cloud  each  joyous  year. 
Granting  of  Diplomas,    Prayer,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy. 

Mr.  Moulton,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  conferred  the  di- 
plomas upon  the  class,  composed  of  those  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Order  of 
Exercises  above. 

The  audience  were  then  invited  to  the  great  Hall  in  the  story  above,  where  a 
beautiful  and  bountiful  collation  had  been  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  Blooming- 
ton  ;  and  the  festivity  closed  with  toasts  and  responses  from  citizens  and  guests 
of  the  occasion. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  First  Commencement  of  the  St,ate  Normal  Univer- 
sity: an  occasion  to  which  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  still  more  the  managers, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  institution,  had  looked  forward  with  hope  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety.  Mr.  Hovey  had  exerted  his  utmost  energies  for  months  previous  to 
get  the  new  building  ready  for  this  day,  and  had  borne  heavy  burdens  of  anxiety 
and  care.  The  commencement  was  a  great  success;  and  all  who  had  a  share  in 
it  are  entitled  to  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  friends  of  the  school  on  the 
auspicious  close  of  the  first  triennium  of  the  institution.  May  it  move  on  to 
brighter  honors  in  the  future  ! 

Springfield.  — We  learn  that  Rev.  Francis  Springer,  late  School  Commissioner 
of  Sangamon  Co.,  is  appointed  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  in  place  of  Mr.  S. 
M.  Cutcheon,  resigned. 

Bond  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Greenville  on  June  1st,  evening. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  N.  A.  Himt  on  '  The  Qiuilifications  of  Teachers', 
and  by  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes  on  '  The  Duties  of  Parents  in  relation  to  the 
School '. 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  2d,  the  teachers  met  at  the  school-house.  Reading- 
exercises  w^ere  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Davis.  An  address  was  delivered  on 
'  School  Government '  by  Rev.  J.  B.  White.  Then  followed  an  exercise  in  English 
Grammar  by  Mr.  W.  Cunningham.  Then  came  a  discussion  of  the  question  '  Is 
it  the  teacher's  duty  to  prohibit  all  whispering  in  school  ? '  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
W.  P.  Wattles  conducted  an  exercise  in  Arithmetic ;  Mr.  Ed.  Bigelow  read  an 
essiy  on  Music;  Mr.  W.  J.  Floy  read  an  essay  on  the  Duties  of  Teachers  and 
Parents.  All  exercises  and  addresses  were  followed  by  or  accompanied  with  dis- 
cussions of  their  subjects.  About  twenty  acting  or  former  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  determined  to  hold  meetings  monthly. 

Douglas  County. —  In  some  way  we  failed  to  get  sight  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
April  Institute  until  after  June  1st.     Hence  we  did  not  notice  it  sooner. 

The  InfBtitute  met  at  Camargo,  April  17th.  Mr.  Leal,  of  Champaign,  was  con- 
ductor, with  assistance  during  the  four-days'  session  from  Dr.  Cutcheon  and  Mr. 
Simeon  Wright.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  Dr.  Cutcheon, 
and  Mr.  Wright.  Essays  were  read:  on  School  Government,  by  Mr.  Halsted ;  on 
The  Teacher's  Calling,  by  Mr.  Albin ;  and  on  The  Teacher's  Rewards,  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. The  citizens  of  Camargo  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  skill 
of  Mr.  Leal  by  a  pecuniary  present,  and  the  Institute  closed  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  April,  there  having  been  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  Mr.  Leal,  Dr.  Cutcheon,  and  Mr.  Wright, 
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the  hospitable  citizens  of  ('araargo,  and  the  ladies  who  furnished  a  piano  and 
music.     Also  the  following  : 

Resolvul,  (1.)  That  we  look  upon  the  toucher's  profession  as  one  that  may  justly  rank  with  the 
acknowledged  professions  of  the  day,  and  thiit  there  is  as  much  need  of  preparation  and  drill  to 
carry  out  our  profession,  as  for  those  of  iM(  (Heine,  Law,  or  Divinity. 

(I!.)  That  any  person  who  is  in  any  w;iy  identitied  with  the  business  of  teaching,  and  who  makes 
the  attendance  at  Institutes  (in  those  counties  where  they  are  organized)  second  in  importance  to 
any  other  business,  may  justly  bo  viewed  with  distrust  by  the  friends  of  education. 

(5.)  That  each  teacher  should  exact  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  of  engagement,  or  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  duties,  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  text-books  and  a  general  set  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  schools;  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  rules  published  l)y  the  State 
Superintendent  in  his  circular.of  Marcli,  ISOO,  and  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  of  April,  18U0,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(().)  That  no  teacher  should  be  without  the  Illinois  Teacfter,  and  we  recommend  its  general  circu- 
lation. 

White  CorrNTY. —  The  Gt'ai/ville  Lidependenl  eomea  to  the  rescue  of  the  honor 
of  the  citizens  of  Grayville,  who  were  charged  in  a  communication  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Teacher  with  neglecting  the  Teachers'  Association  to  attend  travel- 
ing theatricals.  Bro.  Clarke  says  that  the  reporter  was  mistaken :  thai  it  was  not 
understood  by  the  citizens  that  their  presence  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  teachers  was 
either  desired  or  expected,  and  hence  they  did  not  attend ;  and  that  if  there  had 
been  no  show  the  citizens  would  not  have  attended  any  better,  for  the  reason 
named.  We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  Jndependenfs  explanation,  and  hope  the 
citizens  will  consider  themselves  invited  hereafter. 

The  White  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Carmi,  June  22d  and  23d.  A 
good  number  of  teachers  was  present.  Exercises  of  the  usual  character  were 
had.  Mr.  Congar  delivered  an  address  on  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Age '.  Some  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Carmi,  September 
20  and  21. 

PniZKS  FOR  Good  RE,im.\G. —  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  offered  to  the  Public  Schools 
of  Rockford  prizes  for  excellence  in  reading,  and  her  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Directors.     She  forwarded  the  prizes  and  the  following  letter  to  the  Directors  : 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Slay  29th,  1860. 
Gentlemen  —  Having  been  informed  by  Hon.  .Judge  Miller  that  you  have  accepted  for  your  two 
large^graded  Public  Schools,  my  offer  of  prizes  for  excellence  in  Beading,  I  forward  by  Express 
sixteen  volumes  to  be  awarded,  one  to  each  of  the  sexes,  in  your  four  distinct  departments  accord- 
ing to  the  following  division,  viz. : 

1.  Highest,  or  High-School  Department. 

2.  Grammar-School  Department. 

3.  Intermediate  Department. 

4.  Primary  Department. 

Rhetorical  or  declamatory  Reading  is  not  predicated,  but  a  clear,  deliberate  elocution,  a  correct 
emphasis,  and  a  just,  felicitoui^  rendering  of  the  author's  description  and  sentiments.  Should 
these  premiums  yield  any  aid  to  such  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  Rockford,  it  will  be 
to  me  a  source  of  pleasure. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  trial ; 
and,  congratulating  you  on  your  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Education,  that  truest  patriotism,  I 
am  very  respectfully  yours,  L.  H.  Sigocrnet. 

Carroll  County. —  In  this  county  a  '  Historical  and  Physiographical  Society ' 
has  lately  been  organized ;  its  field  of  research,  as  described  in  its  constitution, 
being  the  Geography  and  History,  Geology,  Meteorology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  of 
Carroll  county. 

Atlanta,  July  2d,  1860. 

Editor  Teacher  :  Last  Friday  closed  the  second  year  of  our  free  graded 
school.  When  the  exercises  of  the  day  wore  concluded  the  patrons  of  the  school 
present  organized  a  meeting  and  passed  the  resolutions  which  I  append.  The 
passage  of  the  resolutions  was  followed  by  the  presentation  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs 
of  a  silver  cup  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Thomas,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  and  of  Webster's 
Pictorial  Dictionary  by  Miss  S.  J.  Kern,  in  behalf  of  the  school. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions : 

Whereas,  This  day  closes  the  second  year  of  our  free  graded  school  in  this  place;  and  whereas, 
wh«n  this  plan  was  first  inaugurated  here,  by  many  it  was  considered  a  doubtful  experiment — 
observation  and  experience  enable  us  to  express  our  opinions;  therefore, 
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Hetolved,  (1.)  That  we  believe  the  free  graded  system  the  system  superior  to  every  other  plan  for 
general  educational  purposes;  more  economical  in  the  way  of  expense,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  more  satisfactory. 

(2.)  That  our  free  graded  school  in  Atlanta  has  been  an  entire  success  for  the  last  two  years. 

(3.)  That  we  express  our  regret  that  the  principal,  S.  A.  Briggs,  has  signified  his  determination 
to  discontinue  his  connectiou  with  the  school  at  this  time;  as  we  think  him  eminently  qualified 
for  his  station,  earnestly  energetic,  and  a  superior  disciplinarian. 

(4.)  That  we  cordially  recommend  him  (S.  A.  Briggs)  as  a  teacher,  to  the  friends  of  education, 
wherever  he  may  go. 

(5.)  That  the  services  of  Miss  Sayward,  Miss  I'arr,  and  Miss  Hughes,  as  assistant-teachers,  are 
fully  appreciated  by  us;  and  we  hereby  cheerfully  recommend  them  for  a  continuance  in  our 
school. 

(6.)  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  published  in  our  county  papers  and  the 
JlUnois  Teacher.  F.  b.  m. 

Mr.  George  K.  Bartholomew,  Principal  of  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
Peoria,  goes  to  Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  a  school  there.  At  the  late  close  of 
his  term  his  pupils  presenteil  to  him  an  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare  and  a  beauti- 
ful Album  as  testimonials  of  their  affectionate  regard. 

Mr.  James  Newman,  for  some  years  an  honored  teacher  in  the  city  schools  of 
Alton,  now  withdraws  from  them,  says  the  Amn  Cowier,  which  expresses  much 
regret  in  view  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Newman  received  at  the  late  commencement  of 
ShurtlefF  College  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 

Illinois  College  Commencement  was  held  in  the  college  grove,  west  of  Jack- 
sonville, on  Thursday,  June  21st.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  twelve,  all 
but  one  Illinoians. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Mitchell,  of  St.  Louis,  was  to  have  addressed  the  Phi  Alpha  Society  on 
the  evening  before  commencement ;  but  he  sent  word,  a  few  hours  before  the 
time,  that  he  could  not  come.  Mr.  J.  B.  Turner  was  called  upon  to  speak  in  his 
place,  and  prepared  and  delivered  an  address  on  '  Knowledge  and  Wisdom '.  Mr. 
Chestei-,  of  Buftalo,  delivered  a  poem  upon  'Maternal  Love'. 

Shurtleff  College  held  its  anniversary  exercises  during  the  third  week  of 
June.  The  Education  Society  held  its  session  June  19th,  and  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  J.  V.  Schofield,  of  Quincy,  upon  '  The  Necessity  of  a  Thorough  Education, 
Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral,  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Ministry '.  On  the 
evening  of  the  19th  the  Society  of  Inquiry  was  addressed  by  Rev.  N.  R.  Wood, 
D.D.,  on  'The  Work  of  the  Christian  Scholar'.  On  Wednesday,  June  20th,  oc- 
cm-red  the  prize  declamations  and  orations  by  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes. 

Commencement  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  21,  in  a  grove  near  the  college. 
The  following  received  degrees:  A.B. —  John  Sawyer,  George  J.  Gillham,  Cyrus 
W.  Leverett,  William  W.  Leverctt,  John  H.  Woods,  Thomas  W.  Green.  A.M. — 
Henry  L.  Field,  George  B.  Dodge,  Joseph  C.  Maple.  A.M.  Honorary. —  Rev.  C. 
B.  Read,  of  Lowell,  Mich. ;  A.  W.  Alexander,  St.  Louis ;  James  Newman,  Alton ; 
Asa  Potter,  Shipman ;  0.  C.  Dake,  Lincoln.  D.D. —  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  Monti- 
cello  ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Eddy,  Bloomington. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  address  before  the  Alpha  Zeta  Society  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Nel- 
son, of  St.  Louis,  set  forth  '  The  Educational  Force  of  Mathematical  Study '.  Aft- 
er the  address  of  Dr.  Nelson  the  Alumni  of  the  college  held  a  meeting,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  venerable  Father  Loomis,  who  was,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  sole  teacher  in  the  infant  institution.  We  remember  him  as  then  our 
first  teacher  in  Latin,  already  a  gray-haired  man,  but  lively  and  full  of  kindly  re- 
gard for  his  pupils, "TN'ho  still  delight  to  honor  him. 

Shurtleff  College  is  reported  nearly  relieved  from  its  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

RockRiter  Seminary,  Mt.  Morris,  Ogle  Co.,  held  its  anniversary  on  the  fourth 
week  in  June,  closing  on  the  28th.  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent  addressed  one  of  the  So- 
cieties with  a  lecture  on  '  Nature  and  Unnature ;  or,  Man  and  the  Mischief  he 
makes '.  Prof  Pope  lectured  before  another  Society  on  the  theme  '  More  Worlds 
than  One '.  The  closing  exercises  were  on  Thursday,  in  the  open  air,  essays, 
speeches,  and  conferring  degrees. 
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NOTICES         OF         BOOKS 


VoGi»ES  AND  Alsop's  ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     Philadelphia:  E.G.  & 
J.  Biddle  &  Co.     pp.  128.     20  cents. 

This  little  work  is  the  elementary  portion  of  a  larger  arithmetic  by  the  same  au- 
thors, and  contains  so  much  of  it  as  includes  the  chapters  on  the  fundamental  op- 
erations; abbreviated  processes;  introductory  exercises  on  fractions;  tables  of 
money,  weights,  and  measures ;  and  operations  on  denominate  numbers.  This  is 
published  separately  to  subserve  economy,  "it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  arithmetics  used  in  schools  are  worn  out  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  who  do  not  progress  beyond  Division  of  Compound  Numbers."  While  we 
have  not  observed  any  special  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  to  give 
this  book  preference  on  that  acccront,  it  is  certainly  as  good  as  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary text-books  on  arithmetic ;  and  its  small  size  and  cheapness  render  it  de- 
sirable for  a  certain  class  of  pupils :  we  have  wanted  just  such  a  book  when  we 
were  teaching,  and  know  no  other  that  would  have  suited  us  as  well.  Its  explan- 
atory notes  are  brief,  and  generally  clear.  Some  of  the  phrases  need  correction ; 
as,  when  the  rule  for  addition  is  given  "Write  the  numbers  mider  each  other",  in- 
stead of  "Write  the  numbers  one  under  another",  or  some  equivalent  expression. 

This  and  other  desirable  text-books  are  advertised  this  month  by  the  publishers, 
in  our  advertising  sheets. 

McGcffet's  New  Juvenile  Speaker.     Cincinnati:   W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.     12mo. 
pp.  228.     40  cents. 

This  book  is  made  for  a  place  hitherto  unfilled,  and  furnishes  the  boys  with 
more  than  two  hundred  short  and  easy  and  interesting  pieces  for  declamation  or 
recitation ;  or  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  reader.  Among  the  collections  made 
under  the  title  of  '  Speakers' there  has  not  been  attractive  and  suitable  matter 
for  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  or  under :  this  will  exactly  suit  them,  both  for 
style  and  variety.  We  tried  it  by  reading  some  of  its  pages  to  young  folks  in  our 
house,  and  soon  had  to  wonder  where  our  copy  had  gone  when  we  wanted  to  ex- 
amine it  further:  the  juveniles  had  appropriated  it.  We  commended  their  good 
taste.  We  wish  the  editor  had  indicated  the  authorship  of  the  pieces,  with  some 
sign  to  denote  that  alteration  had  been  made  when  such  was  the  fact. 

Child's  Book  in  Natural  History.     By  M.  M.  Carll.     A.  S.  Barnes  k,  Burr,  New 
12mo.     pp.  148. 

Though  we  can  not  share  the  author's  enthusiastic  expectations,  we  think  thia 
little  book  in  the  hands  of  a  well-informed  teacher  would  be  quite  useful :  and  it> 
suggests  many  interesting  lessons  and  exercises.     Some  chapters  are  devoted  tol 
other  subjects  than  Natural  History.     Object-lessons  are  hardly  known  in  ourj 
schools:  this  little  book  will  aid  the  teacher  who  desires  hints  and  examples. 

American  Manual  of, Phonography.     By  Elias  Longley.     Cincinnati:  Longley 
Brothers.     12mo.     pp.  138.     Cloth,  .50  cents;  by  mail,  58  cents. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  write  or  read  phonographic  writing,  and  further, 
that  we  very  much  wish  that  we  could  ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  valuable 
acquisition.  This  treatise  claims  to  be  a  complete  guide  to  the  acquisition  of  Pit- 
man's Phonetic  Shorthand,  suited  to  those  who  can  not  have  oral  instruction.     In 
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Prof.  Hart's  High  School,  Philadelphia,  phonography  is  made  one  of  the  regular 
branches  of  the  course,  being  attended  to  three  times  a  week  during  the  whole  of 
the  fii'st  year ;  and  Prof  Hart  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  its  practi- 
cal value.  For  some  further  information  see  the  advertising  sheets  of  the  May 
number  of  the  Teacher,  and  if  you  have  any  leisure  for  it,  learn  phonography.  Per- 
haps we  will,  yet. 

Lectures  ox  Natural  History.     By  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  Prof.  Xat.  Hist,  in  "Will- 
iams College.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     12mo.  pp.  160.  1o  cents. 

Four  very  interesting  lectures  on  the  relations  of  Natural  History  to  Intellect, 
to  Taste,  to  Wealth,  and  to  Religion.  "We  shall  recur  to  this  book  again  to  en- 
rich our  pages  with  extracts. 

Elements  of'Exglish  Composition',  Grammatical,  Rhetorical,  Logical,  and  Prac- 
tical.    By  Jas.  R.  Boyd.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.    12mo.  pp.  406. 

The  author  says  in  his  '  prefatory  note ' :  "  Though  aware  of  the  great  excellen- 
cies which  belong  to  several  works  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  now  in  extensive 
use,  the  author  believes  that  the  present  one  compiehends  more  matter  that  will 
be  found  practically  useful  and  available  in  academies  and  schools  than  any  other 
single  treatise."  We  think  he  speaks  truly  in  so  saying.  The  thoroughly  practi- 
cal character  of  the  book  is  uniformly  maintained.  Some  highly  useful  chapters 
on  the  application  of  grammar  occupy  130  pages;  then  we  find  a  few  lessons  in 
punctuation ;  then  chapters  on  sentences  and  sentential  structure ;  next  the  sub- 
jects more  strictly  rhetorical ;  then  practical  applications,  and  suggestions  for  the 
writing  of  compositions.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  contains  much  matter  in 
a  small  compass. 

But  we  here  enter  a  protest  against  some  things  which  we  find  in  this  and  other 
treatises  on  rhetoric.  When  the  authors  take  up  the  subject  of  purity  and  pro- 
priety of  expression,  they  almost  universally  become  too  fastidious,  and  strive  to 
banish  forms  of  expression  that  are  used  freely  by  good  writers.  Purity  and  pro- 
priety are  desirable ;  but  very  clean  and  very  proper  people  never  do  any  work. 
Authors  whose  writings  have  any  force  are  constantly  violating  these  pettinesses 
of  school  rhetorics ;  and  it  is  time  for  writers  on  style  to  recognize  the  fact,  and 
not  give  such  false  directions.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  our  grammars. 
In  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  say  to  our  class- 
es, "  the  text-book  says  so,  but  the  usage  of  the  language  as  shown  by  good  writ- 
ers and  speakers  is  against  the  statement." 

Mr.  Boyd,  for  example,  says,  "  Certain  transpositions  are  offences  against  pro- 
priety" (p.  171);  and  gives  as  an  instance  "  '  Some  ten  years  ago',  instead  of  'Ten 
years  ago '."  Now  here  is  no  transposition ;  the  two  phrases  have  not  the  same 
meaning ;  and,  finally,  the  first  one  is  itself  correct :  see  Fowler's  English  Gram- 
mar, Syntax,  Rule  VI,  note  viii,  where  it  is  shown  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  idiom ; 
see,  also,  the  great  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester.  'AH  over  the  coim- 
try '  Mr.  Boyd  would  change  to  '  Orer  all  the  country '.  Immediately  after  notic- 
ing this  erroneous  nicety  we  found  in  reading  Hawthorne's  J/ar6/c  Faun,  'all  over 
the  surface ',  and,  '  a  flight  of  arrows  had  hit  all  round  about  the  embrasures 
above  '  (vol.  i,  pp.  189,  266).  Will  any  one  accept  Mr.  Boyd's  amendment  of  Haw- 
thorne ?  Hawthorne  is  a  writer  remarkable  for  combining  perfect  propriety  of 
expression  with  force  ;  and  when  an  intelligent  pupil  finds  Hawthorne,  Macaiday, 
Irving,  Scott,  and  other  great  men  in  literature,  violating  his  rhetorical  rules,  he 
will  soon  come  to  treat  his  lessons  with  practical  contempt,  disregarding  even 
what  is  good.  With  equal  Avant  of  reason  he  condemns  these  phrases:  the  above 
statement — a  little  while  —  it  is  not  worth  my  while — he  adduced  a  proof — he 
tried  the  experiment  —  further  orders  —  to  do  business  —  a  house  to  sell ;  indeed, 
a  very  large  portion  of  what  he  condemns  is  really  good  English.  We  know  that 
many  other  authors  commit  the  same  error;  but  we  can  not  but  condemn  it  in  all, 
and  urge  a  more  liberal  consideration  of  the  usages  of  the  language.  Mr.  Boyd's 
book  has  so  many  excellences  (we  prefer  not  to  agree  with  him  in  using  excellencies 
as  above  quoted)  that  we  regret  such  false  inculcations. 
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Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  No.  xxi,  June  1860. 

The  articles  are :  Memoir  of  John  Griseom,  with  portrait ;  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Popular  Education  in  Germany;  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Germany ;  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  ;  Subjects  and  Meth- 
ods of  Instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia  ;  Memoir  of  Thomas  Sher- 
win,  with  portrait ;  The  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature ;  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  Educational  and  other  Benefactions  of 
Boston ;  Memoir  of  William  II.  Wells,  with  portrait ;  Agricultural  Education ; 
Public  Instruction  in  Belgium ;  Public  Instruction  in  Holland  ;  School  Discipline ; 
Instruction  in  Singing ;  Polytechnic  Schools ;  Teachers'  Institutes ;  and  School 
Architecture. 

Mesmeric  Lecture  :  a  Burlesque.  By  a  Lover  of  Innocent  Mirth.  Printed  for 
Henry  Greenleaf,  of  Tiskilwa.     10  cents  a  copy ;  $1  a  dozen. 

A  comical  dialogue  for  School  Exhibitions,  quite  farcical  and  amusing,  requir- 
ing but  few  characters,  and  easily  got  up. 

Harpers'  Series  or  School  and  Family  Readers,  consisting  of  a  Primer  and  Sev- 
en Readers,  by  Marcius  Willson.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Primer,  pp. 
48,  15  cents;  Ist  Reader,  pp.  84,  20  cents;  2d  Reader,  pp.  156,  80  cents;  3d 
Reader,  pp.  264,  50  cents ;  4th  Reader,  pp.  360,  66  cents. 

We  have  always  abstained  from  commending  any  series  of  readers  or  of  school- 
books  as  in  our  opinion  the  best.  We  have  called  all  the  leading  series  of  readers 
good,  even  very  good,  without  being  willing  to  call  any  one  preeminently  best. 
We  confess  ourselves,  however,  sorely  tempted  by  this  series  of  readers  to  abandon 
that  ground.  When  we  first  saw,  some  months  ago,  a  statement  of  the  plan  and 
method  of  Mr.  Willson's  Readers  we  were  delighted ;  and  we  are  no  less  gratified 
on  inspecting  the  first  five  books  of  the  series,  as  above  named. 

The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Willson's  plan  is,  to  bring  into  the  Readers  some  useful 
knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  and  Physical  Science, 
so  that  the  pupil  shall  be  acquiring  information  while  studying  an  attractive  read- 
ing-lesson. No  time  is  taken  from  any  other  study,  but  the  reading-lesson  is  itself 
the  vehicle  of  natui-al  science.  That  such  lessons  will  enable  the  teacher  to  give 
instruction  in  reading  better  than  he  can  do  with  other  class-books  we  can  not 
doubt ;  for  one  reads  best  what  pleases  him ;  and,  next  to  stories,  Natural  History 
is  most  interesting  to  children.  The  illustrations  are  profuse,  and  prepared  with  i 
great  care  ;  and  consequently  they  are  beautiful. 

Though  Natural  History  and  Science  are  made  principal  features  of  the  series, 
they  contain  much  other  matter :  they  are  not  books  on  a  single  class  of  topics, . 
and  the  reading-exercises  on  the  special  topics  are  selected  from  various  sources. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  change  books  or  i 
to  choose  for  new  schools.  The  final  test  of  their  value  is  the  actual  use  of  them  j 
in  the  school-room ;  and  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  they  do  not  show  great| 
excellence  there.     Send  for  copies,  or  for  a  circular. 

Received  — 

Wood's  Botany,  Part  I.     New  Edition.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

Emmons's  Manual  of  Geology.     2d  Edition.     Same  publishers. 

American  Phonetic  Primer ;  First  Reader ;  Second  Reader ;  Charts.  E.  Long- 
ley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

First  Lessons  in  Geometrv.     Bv  Thos.  Hill.     E.  Longley  &  Co. 

A  Western  Manual  of  Practical" Rural  Affairs.  By  C.  T.  Chase.  S.  C.  Griggs  &_Co. 

Dodd's  Mathematics. —  Elementary  Arithmetic  ;  High-School  Arithmetic ;  High- 
School  Algebra ;  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  James  B.  Dodd,  Prof  Math,  and 
Nat.  Phil.,  Transylvania  University.     Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co. 

Scripture  School  Reader.     Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co. 

Newman's  Practical  Rhetoric.     Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  notice  of  these  till  the  August  number  of  the  Teacher. 
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THE        T  N  C  R  E  M  E  N  T        OF        MIND. 


In  human  development,  knowledge,  gained  eithei*  by  experience  or 
observation,  has  justly  been  considered  of  prime  importance.  Modern 
times  exhibit  an  increasing  mental  activity  in  searching  out  laws  of 
the  phenomenal ;  in  composing  principles  into  science ;  and  in  forc- 
ing nature  to  disclose  her  more  secret  processes.  The  human  mind 
has  tended  to  simplify  the  formulas  of  truth ;  to  invent  easier  meth- 
ods of  unfolding  the  meaning  of  obscure  symbols;  and  to  level  knowl- 
edge to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses.  The  hill  of  science  has 
been  brought  to  an  easy  grade  :  its  rugged  bights  have  given  place  to 
gentler  slopes,  and  its  mountain-torrents  have  been  conducted  into  tamer 
channels.  Much  has  been  gained  by  easier  grades  in  securino-  the 
ascent  of  larger  numbers  ;  but  has  not  much  been  lost  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  native  mountain  air,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  rugged  old 
cliffs,  and  in  the  tender  beauty  of  nature  unadorned  ? 

A  law  is  written  in  the  physical  nature  of  man  by  which  a  relish 
is  created  for  a  given  result  by  the  very  effort  put  forth  to  secure  it. 
The  same  law  is  common  to  his  intellectual  nature,  which  requires 
that  care  should  be  taken  in  tearing  down  nature's  barriers  to  open 
easier  avenues  to  knowledge,  lest  the  mind's  appetite  for  truth  should 
be  lost  by  its  abundance,  and  its  relish  for  knowledge  be  impaired  by 
its  easy  acquisition.  It  is  worthy  the  calm  consideration  of  educators 
to  inquire  whether  many  of  our  systems  of  education,  and  a  large 
number  of  our  text-books  in  use,  are  not  open  to  grave  criticism  for 
infractions  of  this  law  of  the  human  mind.  To  a  considerable  extent 
society  has  demanded  a  violation  of  this  law  by  authors,  and  by  in- 
structors. The  sale  of  a  text-book  is  materially  increased  by  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  to  knowledge,  and  a  teacher's  reputation,  and  some 
times  his  living,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  information  he  can  pour 
36  281 
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into  the  minds  of  youth  in  a  given  time.  Parents  often  inquire  of 
teachers,  *'  Have  my  children  learned  much?  "  but  who  ever  heard  the 
question  asked,  "  Have  my  children  grown  much  ?  "  Prizes  are  often 
awarded  in  our  schools  for  the  greatest  proficiency  or  improvement  in 
a  given  branch  in  which  knowledge  is  made  the  basis  of  calculation; 
but  who  ever  gave  a  prize  for  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  growth 
in  a  given  time  ?  Men  measure  their  physical  growth  and  stature,  and 
give  you  the  exact  figures  from  memory;  but  how  few  ascertain  the 
growth  and  dimensions  of  the  intellectual  man  !  Could  we  discern 
intellectual  men  with  the  natural  eye,  what  multitudes  of  dwarfs,  of 
maimed,  of  deformed,  of  halt,  of  deaf,  and  of  blind,  move  beside  us 
in  this  world  ! 

Knowledge  should  be  received  on  such  terms  that  the  mind  may 
have  its  conditions  of  growth  supplied  in  the  reception  of  each  item 
of  truth.  Thus  judicious  text-books  and  true  systems  of  education 
will  aim  to  secure  the  increment  of  mind  together  with  the  increment 
of  knowledge.  ^Nature  has  concealed  her  bounties  under  natural 
laws,  as  latent  stores  of  wealth,  producing  here  and  there  a  few  spon- 
taneous fruits  as  samples  of  what  may  be  developed  by  persistent  la- 
bor; and  she  has  created  in  the  physical  nature  of  man  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  labor,  for  any  true  enjoyment  of  its  results.  Truth 
also  dwells  latent  in  her  native  fields,  producing  a  few  spontaneous 
fruits ;  but  she  demands  earnest  and  continued  labor  to  be  developed 
and  incorporated  in  the  mind  of  man. 

The  increment  of  matter  is  generally  admitted.  Its  laws  of  growth 
have  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  skillful  cultivator  is  watchful 
that  they  should  be  carefully  observed.  The  pomologist  will  not  only 
show  you  his  ample  stores  of  fruit,  but  he  will  take  equal  delight  in 
exhibiting  the  thrifty  growth  and  sound  condition  of  his  fruit-trees, 
pointing  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  last  year's  increment  dis- 
played in  the  tender  shoots.  Attention  to  the  highest  development 
of  his  fruit-trees  is  well  directed,  for  he  knows  that  all  his  future 
stores  depend  intimately  on  their  condition  and  growth.  Can  not  in- 
structive lessons  be  drawn  from  analogies  which  abound  between  the 
physical  and  intellectual  worlds;  and  should  not  these  lessons  be 
thoroughly  mastered  and  their  teachings  be  heeded  in  the  development 
of  mind  ?  When  teachers  are  examining  the  fruit  which  hangs  in 
rich  clusters'upon  the'tree'of  mind,  should  they  not  carefully  examine 
the  increment  which  is  exhibited  among  the  tender  branches? 

In  strict  analogy  with  the  laws  of  growth  of  man's  physical  nature, 
the  increment  of  mind,  when  the  aliment  of  truth  is  supplied,  is  based 
on  action.  The  number  of  increments  depends  on  the  aggregate 
number  of  actions,  and  the  quantity  of  increment  is  proportioned  to 
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the  amount  of  mind  applied,  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of  move- 
ment. Thus  the  mind  can  receive  an  increased  increment  of  growth 
in  each  successive  action,  producing  an  accelerated  development  of 
power.  Although  the  law  of  action  is  productive  of  increasing  intel- 
lectual wealth,  yet  the  mind  is  subject  to  great  irregularities  in  its 
movement :  its  quantity  of  action  is  generally  below  its  capacity,  and 
it  some  times  intermits  its  movement  for  long  periods  of  years.  The 
life-forces  momentarily  add  the  proper  increment  of  matter,  through- 
out the  entire  development  of  the  individual,  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms;  but  the  increment  of  mind  is  so  lightly  valued 
that  it  is  only  added  at  irregular  and  distant  intervals,  and  has  been 
even  ignored  in  many  text-books  and  systems  of  education. 

It  seems  important,  therefore,  in  the  present  condition  of  mental 
development,  that  more  attention  of  authors,  and  of  instructors,  should 
be  directed  to  secure  the  increment  of  mind  together  with  the  incre- 
ment of  knowledse.  j.  d.  P. 


AN         ORATION 


In  every  progressive  work,  which  time  and  labor  can 
unfold  only  by  successive  steps,  there  are  events  which,  like  mile- 
stones, mark  the  progress  gained.  They  tell  the  intelligent  traveler 
of  distance  passed,  troubles  overcome,  difficulties  surmounted,  and  the 
future  pilgrimage.  So  is  it  with  the  event  which  has  called  us  to- 
gether to-day  —  proud  day  for  us  and  our  little  ones!  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  our  educational  eflforts. 

We  are  here  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  in 
the  fifth  building  erected  in  our  county  expressly  for  graded  schools, 
and  the  first  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  If  our  sister  towns  have 
begun  the  work,  we  follow  not  their  steps  with  jealous  eye. 

While  religious  sects  have  their  diff"erences  and  affinities;  politics 
its  wrangles  and  schisms ;  business  relations  their  strife  and  compe- 
tition ;  where,  where,  is  the  heart  that  beats  not  here  in  unison  with 
the  prevailing  spirit,  whose  blood  leaps  not  forth  at  thought  of  this 
directing  mark  in  our  educational  advancement?  Well  may  these 
children  hold  a  gala-day;  well  may  they  rejoice  in  view  of  the  supe- 

*  Delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  High-School   Bnilding;  in   Canton,  Illinois, 
June  15, 1860.  by  W.  H.  Haskell. 
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rior  advantages  soon  to  be  afforded  them  in  learning's  ways.  But  a 
few  years  have  passed  away  since  this  pleasant  knoll  was  the  red  man's 
camp,  and  untutored  little  red-skins  gamboled  here  in  their  merry 
plays  to  nature's  teachings;  since  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  alone 
gave  undefined  instruction.  .  .  .  Now  this  loveliest  spot  bears 
the  impress  of  the  subduing  power  of  the  pale-face.  Here  will  soon 
rear  its  lofty  head  a  temple  of  knowledge  which  shall  make  '  the  ' 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose';  a  temple  reared  by  the  free-will 
contributions  of  a  happy  people.  To  build  this  work  no  tax  has  ever 
been  asked  in  vain  !  Can  a  stronger  proof  be  asked  of  your  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  the  most  sacred  cause  of  education  ? 

No  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  no  temple  to  an  Apollo,  a  Diana,  or  Jupi- 
ter, invites  a  display  of  architecture,  or  an  outlay  of  millions  wrung 
fi'om  conquered  subjects.  No  !  no  !  this  is  too  eminently  practical  an 
age;  for  while  we  study  with  care,  but  vainly  attempt  to  gain  the 
griindeur  of  their  structures  for  works  of  usefulness,  America  has  not 
time  nor  energy  to  waste  in  building  temples  to  baubled  gods. 

The  interest,  the  pride,  the  joy,  which  here  swells  to  responsive 
action  in  us  all,  gathers  its  greater  power  when  we  contemplate  the 
high  and  holy  purposes  to  which  this  edifice  is  to  be  consecrated.  In 
the  true  and  best  education  of  our  children,  we  realize  the  richest 
boon  that  earth  e'er  grants  • —  the  most  sacred  heir-loom  of  all  our 
estates.  No  where,  save  in  a  government  like  ours,  does  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  require  more  constant  and  well-directed  effort.  Do 
you  point  to  the  follies  and  crimes  of  Young  America  as  the  fruit  of 
freedom  ?  It  is  because  our  ideas  of  liberty  are  undefined,  untutored. 
We  want  that  culture  that  begins  with  trust  in  our  nature,  unfolds  to 
proper  strength  all  human  powers,  throws  open  all  fields  of  thought, 
leads  the  soul  to  the  steeps  that  overlook  the  vast  areas  of  obligation, 
and  sends  it  forth  to  become  a  citizen  and  a  man  in  the  might  of  well- 
directed  power.  .  .  -  Who  among  those  children  may  not  aspire 
to  places  of  official  trust,  or  to  give  point  to  our  greatness  as  a  people  ? 
Why,  the  variest  tyro  in  our  schools, 

Beneath  an  uncouth  garb,  and  homely  mien, 
May  have  the  badge  of  royalty  unseen ; 
"For  honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.  " 

If  all  the  faculties  of  our  being  should  be  developed  into  perfect 
manhood,  if  the  path  to  honor  and  usefulness  should  be  open  to  all, 
if  we  are  to  have  no  paternal  lines  of  nobility,  where  is  the  pov- 
erty, where  the  condition,  that  should  fence  off  any  field  of  knowledge, 
and  forbid,  even  by  pecuniary  disability,  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
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from  entering  to  explore  ?  Who  is  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of  study, 
the  limits  of  research,  for  the  child  of  poverty  ?  Who  has  scanned 
the  universe,  that  he  should  map  out  the  coast  along  which  any  one 
must  conduct  his  explorations  ?  Nay  !  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  be  a 
man;  but  we  can  not  change  our  sphere  of  action,  we  can  not  become 
stones,  or  irrational  beings.  We,  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  must  act  our  part  in  God's  great  universe  of  miud.  By 
well-directed  and  thorough  culture  we  may  push  on  toward  the  very 
perfection  of  human  understanding,  and  our  country's  good;  or,  by 
neglecting,  dwarfing,  or  eating  out  the  glory  of  our  manliness,  we 
may  lose  our  sacred  title-deed  to  royalty. 

America  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  world's  whole  past,  plus  ourselves 
and  children ;  but  if  this  latter  quantity  be  unfit  for  the  aggregate, 
what  2)i'omise  have  we  of  a  bright  future  i'  True  men  and  women  can 
not  be  extemporized  on  Fourth-of-Julys,  nor  by  ranting  politicians. 
They  are  the  result  only  of  the  culture  of  all  those  faculties  that  con- 
stitute true  greatness.  Here,  then,  is  the  empire,  here  the  usefulness, 
here  the  necessity,  of  all  schooling.  With  the  proper  education  of 
the  masses  we  must  advance ;  with  a  partial,  a  favorite,  a  superficial 
education,  we  must  stand  still  while  yet  '  the  world  does  move',  or, 
we  must  retrograde. 

In  this  is  the  policy,  the  necessity,  that  demands  the  employment 
of  the  best  means,  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  end.  And  what 
is  more  to  be  desired  ?  Are  there  dearer  interests  to  us  on  earth 
than  those  which  entwine,  which  garland  about  the  little  gems  in- 
trusted to  our  care  ?  Have  we  more  responsible  connections  than 
those  which  link  us  to  the  household  jewels  given,  but  for  a  while,  to 
cheer  our  otherwise  lonely  pilgrimage  ?  For  whom  do  we  sweat  and 
toil,  and  perchance  the  Shylock's  part  do  play  ?  What  claim  have 
we,  at  last,  to  more  of  earthly  gain  thau  the  poor  beggar  who  knocks 
at  our  door  ? 

My  friends,  there  are  beggars  here  before  us,  by  hundreds  —  sup- 
pliants who  have  asked  of  our  bounty,  and  not  in  vain.  Yea !  there 
are  minds,  dear,  precious,  ever  asking  direction  and  food,  cold  neg- 
lect of  whom  would  harrow  up  the  tcuderest  sensibilities  of  our  nature, 
and  make  us  rather  dread  to  be  than,  being,  bear  the  ills  resulting 
from  their  want  of  guidance  or  from  ill-directed  care. 

We  have  met  to  commemorate  the  proudest  epoch  of  our  educational 
existence.  Thet/  have  not  ashed  in  vain!  The  necessity  for  better 
schools  has  met  a  hearty  response  from  you,  whose  hard-earned 
treasures  must  give  'material  aid'.  And  what  a  sublime  spectacle 
do  we  here  behold  !     The  free-will  oflFering  of  a  happy  people,  speak- 
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ing  forth  to  the  world,  '<  the  people  must  be  educated  "  :  not  that  each 
must  educate  his  own,  but  saying  to  all,  "  Whosoever  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters.  "  Aye  !  'tis  a  proud  reflection,  that  the  light  of 
truth  —  that  duty  to  our  race,  e'en  in  this,  dispels  the  clouds  of  selfish 
miserliness,  and  wakes  the  gold-racing  world  to  the  glorious  truth  that 
mankind  yet  claim  a  common  brotherhood. 

What  a  proud  monument  do  you  here  raise  to  your  own  good  name. 
All  mankind  seek  more  or  less  to  be  remembered  when  they  are  gone 
from  hence.  Have  you  a  choice  as  to  the  records  which  posterity 
scan  —  which  shall  tell  of  your  name  and  hopes  ?  Here  will  they 
rest  through  coming  cycles.  And  when  the  tooth  of  time  shall  have 
crumbled  away  the  monumental  pile  which  you  now  rear;  or  when 
the  whirlwind's  breath  shall  have  swept  away  the  proud  fabric  which 
here  you  raise,  say,  what  higher  theme  shall  urge  the  praises  of  un- 
born hosts  —  what  sublimer  strains  shall  cheer  the  march  of  million 
footsteps  yet  to  tread  the  ways  we  now  explore  ? 

Worshipers  there  are  of  every  class :  the  pounded,  pounding 
Heenan,  the  blood-stained  martial  conqueror  Haynau  —  ambitious 
votaries  —  all  have  their  eulogists.  But  let  us  rather  worship  man  in 
his  nobler  being ;  let  us  rather  consecrate  our  ends  and  aims  to 
strengthening  the  heavenly  link  that  binds  us  to  the  great  hereafter. 
From  the  record  there  (in  the  vault)  to  be  entombed,  from  your  work 
here  shown,  what  think  you  will  be  the  standard  of  your  greatness, 
when  the  eye  of  futurity  shall  peer  into  that  corner-stone,  and  to  the 
gaze  of  other  generations  show  the  thoughts  you  there  have  spoken, 
and  judge  you  by  the  deeds  you  've  done  ?  Would  you  envy  then 
the  fame  of  Greece  or  Rome,  whose  templed  monuments  speak  only 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  idol  gods  whom  they  '  ignorantly  wor- 
shiped ',  while  for  the  material  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
masses  no  care,  no  thought,  was  e'er  bestowed  ?  Ours  is  a  holier  aim, 
pregnant  with  ten-fold  more  good  to  man.  Upon  the  true  education 
of  the  young  depends  the  successful  issue  of  the  experiment  we  are 
making  in  the  freest  government  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone. 
Would  you  perpetuate  the  blessings  which  have  endeared  the  memory 
of  those  whose  sufferings  and  blood  so  dearly  bought  these  treasures  ? 
Then  educate  !  Provide  the  broadest,  freest,  best  instruction  for 
every  living  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  within  our  realm,  be  he  rich 
or  be  he  poor;  for  we  must  ever  remember  that  upon  the  proper 
training  of  every  constituent  part  of  society  depends  the  security  of 
our  liberties,  our  peace,  our  homes,  and  our  household  gods. 

Provide  as  liberally  for  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  within 
these  walls  as  you  have  for  their  comfort,  proportions,  and  grandeur. 
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and  the  richest  rewards  must  be  yours.  As  roll  the  -wheels  of  time 
away,  each  year  shall  bring  increasing  evidence  of  your  wisdom  and 
discernment  in  providing  the  best  means  for  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  those  who  are  to  fill  your  places  when,  from  higher  courts, 
you  shall  fondly  view  the  good  you  have  so  well  begun. 

When  the  rust  of  time  shall  moulder  away 
The  noble  fabric  you  rear  to-day ; 
When  chaotic  ruins  shall  level  its  dome, 
And  you  shall  dwell  in  that  long,  last  home,  — 
Then  shall  the  good  you  here  have  wrought, 
Bring  sweeter  joys  than  gold  e'er  bought. 


WHO       IS       SUFFICIENT." 


BY     MABEL     LOTD. 


Six-AND-THiRTY  little  mortals 

Coming  to  be  taught;  . 

And  mine  that  most  'delightful  task', 

'  To  rear  the  tender  thought '. 
Merry,  mischief-loving  children. 

Thoughtless,  glad,  and  gay ; 
Loving  lessons  ^jitst  a  litUe\ 

Dearly  loving  play. 

Six-and-thirty  souls  immortal 

Coming  to  be  fed  — 
Needing  '  food  convenient  for  them ', 

As  their  daily  bread. 
Bright  and  happy  little  children. 

Innocent  and  free ; 
Coming  here  their  life-long  lessons 

Now  to  learn  of  me. 

Listen  to  the  toilsome  routine. 

List,  and  answer  then  — 
"  For  these  things  who  is  sufficient," 

'Mong  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Now  they,  at  the  well-known  summons. 

Cease  their  busy  hum. 
And,  some  with  pleasure,  some  reluctant. 

To  the  school-room  come. 
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Comes  a  cunning  little  iircliiii, 

With  defiant  eye, 
'Making  music'  with  his  marbles 

As  ho  passes  by. 
But,  alas !  the  pretty  toys  are 

Taken  from  him  soon ; 
And  the  music-loving  Willie 

Strikes  another  tunc. 

Comes  a  lisping  little  beauty, 

Scarce  five  summers  old, 
Pleading,  with  resistless  logic, 

"  Please,  Misth,  I  'm  dho  cold." 
Little  one,  the  world  is  chilly, 

All  too  cold  for  thee ; 
From  its  storms  our  Father  shield  thee, 

And  thy  refuge  be. 

While  I  turn  to  caution  Johnny 

Not  to  make  such  noise, 
Mary  parses,  "  Earth  's  an  adverb, 

In  the  passive  voice." 
Well,  indeed,  it  must  be  passive, 

Else  it  is  not  clear 
Hd^r  such  open  language-murder 

Goes  unpunished  here. 

Second-Reader  class  reciting  — 

"  Lesson  verse,  or  prose  ?  " 
None  in  all  the  class  is  certain  : 

Each  one  thinks  he  knows. 
"  Well,"  is  queried  then,  "  the  difierence 

Who  can  now  define  ?  " 
Answers  Rob  —  "  In  verse  they  neuer 

Finish  out  the  line.'''' 

'T  is  an  idea  suggestive, 

And  as  time  rolls  on, 
Hears  my  heart  a  solemn  query  — 

Is  my  day's  work  done  ? 
Though  the  promised  hours  I  've  given 

To  this  work  of  mine. 
Have  I,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 

Finislied  out  the  Vine  ? 

Oh,  it  is  'too  fine  a  knowledge' 

For  our  mortal  sight, 
All  these  restless  little  children 

How  to  lead  aright. 
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He  who  prayetli  while  he  worketh, 

He  who  loveth  all, 

He  alone  may  walk  before  them 

Worthily  and  well. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


TEACHERS'      INSTITUTES      IN       WISCONSIN 


We  have  been  interested  in  reading  un  extract  from  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  in  regard  to  his 
labors  in  1859.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Institutes  in  Wisconsin 
are  on  a  more  substantial  basis  than  in  our  own  State.  'They  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  management  of  the  State  authorities, 
and  not  wholly  left  to  the  irregularities  of  local  effort.  We  have  need 
to  look  to  it;  or  we  shall  be  greatly  outstripped  by  our  younger 
neighbor. 

We  quote  :  "  By  this  designation,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  is  now 
understood,  a  gathering  of  teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different  grades ;  in 
such  number  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common 
pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  freedom  of  individual 
action ;  for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  systematic 
plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted  as  to  prove  a  burdensome 
expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  engagements;  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and  continued  attention  must 
be  their  experience  and  acknowledged  success  in  the  subjects  assigned 
them  ;  and  in  a  course  of  instruction  at  once  theoretical  and  practical, 
combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry,  discussion,  and  familiar  conver- 
sation. [Too  many  of  our  Institutes  do  not  have  men  to  direct  them  of 
'  experience  and  acknowledged  success  in  the  subjects  assigned  them', 
and  so  fail  to  enlist  educational  friends.— Ed.]  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, so  appointed,  organized,  and  conducted,  as  to  exclude  profes- 
sional jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the  cooperation  and  attend- 
ance of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  welcoming  teachers  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  families  of 
the  place  where  the  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to  the  evening 
lectures  and  discussions  of  topics  of  general  interest,  has  proved  an 
educational-revival  agency  of  the  most  extensive,  permanent  and  un- 

*  Barnard's  Am.  Jour,  of  Education,  June,  1860. 
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objectionable  character.  During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study 
and  observation  of  schools,  school  systems,  and  educational  agencies, 
in  different  states  and  countries,  I  have  tried,  seen,  or  read  of,  nothing 
so  universally  applicable,  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing 
rightfully  both  professioual  and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of 
popular  education,  as  a  well-attended  and  wisely-conducted  Teachers' 
Institute. 

"  Permanent  associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual  improvement  and 
the  advancement  of  the  profession,  have  accomplished  much  good, 
and  may  be  made  still  more  ■Redely  beneficial,  and  should  receive  the 
aid  and  countenance,  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  people.  But  a  well-arranged  and  judiciously-conducted  series  of 
Institutes  will,  in  a  single  year,  without  wasting  time  in  forming  and 
amending  constitutions,  or  election  of  officers,  or  discussing  questions 
of  order,  or  places  of  meeting,  and  avoiding  all  occasions  of  jealousy 
or  charges  of  exclusiveness,  reach  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  secure 
a  more  thorough  and  systematic  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline — exposing  and  ex- 
ploding those  which  are  obsolete  and  defective,  and  explaining  and 
commending  those  which  are  new  and  valuable, —  awaken  more  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  form  and  strengthen  more  bonds  of  connection 
between  the  older  and  younger  teachers,  than  all  the  state,  county  and 
town  associations,  acting  together,  with  meetings  extending  over  only 
one  or  two  days,  can  do  in  many  years." 

Mr.  Barnard  goes  on  to  place  well-conducted  Institutes  as  really 
more  effectual  in  creating  a  demand  for  better  teachers,  in  awakening 
teachers  themselves,  than  a  Normal  School,  unless  the  latter  be 
established  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  "  The  men  employed 
to  conduct  Institutes  and  examine  Normal  classes  must  be  men  of 
normal  training,  and  capable  of  giving  normal  instruction ;  and  if 
such  men  can  be  employed,  they  will  constitute,  if  not  a  normal 
school,  an  itinerating  normal  agency,  which  will  every  year  be  felt 
directly  in  every  county,  and  indirectly,  through  the  teachers,  on  a 
majority  of  the  schools  and  children  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Barnard  issued  a  circular  after  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  July  (1859),  "  proposing  to  appoint  as  many  Insti- 
tutes as  I  could  arrange  to  attend  and  provide  instruction  for,  upon 
receiving  reasonable  assurances  that  at  least  thirty  teachers  would  be 
present  for  five  days,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  place  where  the 
Institute  was  held  would  entertain,  free  of  charge,  all  teachers  who 
should  attend.  In  compliance  with  these  conditions,  an  Institute  was 
held   as   follows :     At   Elkhorn,   with    175 ;    Sheboygan,   with   65 ; 
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Waupun,  with  120;  Appleton,  with  75;  .Mineral  Point,  with  67; 
Richland,  with  GO  ;  Galesville,  with  40  ;  River  Falls,  with  70  ;  Eau 
Claire,  with  31 ;  Baraboo,  with  125  ;  I\Iilton,  with  225  ;  Kenosha, 
with  100  ;  Beloit,  with  150  ;  and  Madison,  with  120  ;  or  14  sessions, 
with  1,438  members.  In  addition  to  these,  a  session  of  two  days  or 
longer  was  held  at  La  Crosse,  with  35  members;  at  Oshkosh,  with 
24  ;  at  Palmyra,  with  20  ;  Milwaukee,  with  100  ;  and  Waukesha,  with 
100  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  over  1,700  members,  most  of  whom  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching,  reached  directly  by  the  instructions  and 
lectures  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  1859. 

"  .  •  •  I  will  add  that  in  another  year's  operations  as  your  agent, 
I  hope  to  hold  an  Institute  in  every  county  in  which  there  are  thirty 
or  forty  teachers  willing  to  come  together  for  one,  two,  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  in  connection  with  these  meetings,  and  the  plans  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  secure  an  educational  ad- 
dress in  at  least  two  hundred  localities." 

We,  here  in  Illinois,  can  not  at  once  make  provision  for  such 
thorough  systematic  Institute  work  as  has  been  inaugurated  in  Wis- 
consin. Till  we  can  do  it  the  friends  of  education  in  the  localities 
sustaining  Institutes  will  need  to  look  well  to  see  that  good  men  are 
secured  to  conduct  their  Institutes  and  lecture ;  for  we  hold  that  a 
poor  Institute,  like  a  poor  schooP,  is  worse  than  none.  Before  this 
passes  from  the  publisher's  hands.  Institutes  will  have  been  held  iu 
parts  of  this  State,  at  which  the  teachers  gathered  with  no  one  to  lead, 
no  work  planned,  and  where  the  delays  and  friction  of  work  arranged 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  have  disheartened  or  dis- 
gusted those  who  would  have  been  interested  and  profited  by  a  '  well- 
arranged  and  judiciously-conducted  '    Institute.  s.  T. 


The  Secret  of  England's  Greatness. —  It  was  a  noble  and  beau- 
tiful answer  of  our  Queen,  says  the  British  Workman,  that  she  gave  to 
an  African  Prince,  who  sent  an  embassage,  with  costly  presents,  and 
asked  her  in  return  to  tell  him  the  secret  of  England's  greatness  and 
Eno'land's  glory  ;  and  our  beloved  Queen  sent  hiui,  not  the  number  of 
her  fleet,  not  the  number  of  her  armies,  not  the  account  of  her  bound- 
less merchandise,  not  the  details  of  her  inexhaustible  wealth.  She  did 
not,  like  Hezekiah  in  an  evil  hour,  show  the  cmbas.sador  her  diamonds 
and  rich  ornaments  ;  but,  handing  him  a  beautifully-bound  copy  of  the 
Bible,  she  said  :  "  Tell  the  Prince  that  this  is  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness." 
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THE     VALUE     OF    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR  — WHAT     IS    ITV 

FOURTH   LETTER. 


"  Objectionable  definitions  and  rules  are  but  evidences  of  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  him  wlio  frames  them.  And  if  the  science  of  grammar  has  been 
so  unskillfully  treated  that  almost  all  its  positions  may  be  plausibly  infringed,  it 
is  time  for  some  attempt  at  a  reformation  of  the  code."  Goold  Brown. 

It  is  almost  a  proverb  in  science  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  definitions ; 
for  unless  a  definition  is  both  inclusively  and  exclusively  accurate,  it 
is  no  true  and  perfect  definition.  According  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  define,  it  should  denote  —  marking  boundaries :  defining  any 
term  is  marking  the  boundaries  of  its  use  so  that  it  shall  be  rightly 
applied,  being  never  denied  to  that  to  which  it  is  applicable,  nor  ap- 
plied to  that  to  which  it  is  not  applicable.  A  definition  which  so  ill 
sets  forth  the  meaning  of  the  term  defined  that  by  it  the  term  would 
be  denied  to  that  to  which  it  belongs,  or  given  where  it  does  not  be- 
long, may  indeed  mark  boundaries,  but,  like  the  work  of  an  unskill- 
ful surveyor,  it  shows  them  in  a  wrong  place.  Have  we  not  all  laughed 
at  the  story  which  Diogenes  Laertif|fe  told  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  and 
his  satirical  confutation  of  one  of  Plato's  definitions  ?  Plato  had  ob- 
tained some  reputation  among  his  pupils  and  admirers  by  a  very  acute 
(so  they  thought)  definition  of  3Ian :  "  Man,"  says  the  great  Aca- 
demic, "  is  a  featherless  biped  "  :  the  envious  inhabitant  of  the  tub 
pulled  every  feather  from  an  unfortunate  chanticleer,  and,  carrying 
the  denuded  victim  into  the  school  of  the  Academy,  tossed  him  out 
upon  the  floor,  shouting  scornfully  —  "Behold  Plato's  man!"  Do 
we  not  constantly  meet  '  featherless  bipeds'  in  our  grammars  in  the 
modern  academies  and  schools  ? 

Home  Tooke  cites  Mr.  Harris  as  defining  a  word  to  be  'a  sound 
significant',  and  afterward,  in  defining  a  preposition,  as  saying  that  it 
'\s.  a  part  of  speech  devoid  itself  of  signification';  and  again  as  say- 
ing that  '  prepositions  commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own 
meaning  into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded';  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  a  significant  sound  may  be  devoid  of  significa- 
tion, and  yet  be  able  to  impart  some  portion  of  this  unmeaning  mean- 
ing to  another  word  without  exhausting  its  own  supply  of  meaning  ! 
Whereupon  Home  Tooke  says,  "  Poor  Scaliger  (who  well  knew  what 
a  definition  should  be)  from  his  own  melancholy  experience  exclaimed 
— ^  Nihil   infelicius  grammatico   definitore  1 '  ■'  —  'there   is  nothing 
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more  unfortunate  than  a  giver  of  definitions  in  grammar'.  Need  it 
be  iio  't  If  so,  then  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  science  of  language : 
what  science  (scientia,  knowledge)  can  there  be  when  the  necessary 
terms  are  vague,  undefined,  or  ill-defined  '/ 

"  An  adverb,"  says  S.  S.  Greene,  "  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  a  verb,  adjective,  participle,  or  other  adverb."  His  llule 
IX  (Elements  of  Grammar)  is,  "  Adverbs  are  used  to  limit  verbs,  par- 
ticiples, adjectives,  and  other  adverbs."  Now  if  this  definition  is  correct 
inclusivcli/,  every  word  ichich  is  '  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
adjective,  participle,  or  other  adverb,'  is  an  adverb;  and  if  it  is  cor- 
rect exclusively,  no  word  is  an  adverb  unless  it  is  '  used  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  a  verb,  adjective,  participle,  or  other  adverb '.  Now,  the 
exclusive  relation  of  the  definition  is  nullified  by  a  remark  under 
the  rule,  which  says  that  "  Adverbs  are  used  some  times  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  a  preposition,  sometimes  a  phrase";  an  ill-constructed 
sentence,  which  means  to  assert  that  adverbs,  beside  limiting  verbs, 
adjectives,  participles,  and  other  adverbs,  do  also  limit  prepositions  or 
phrases.  The  same  page  of  the  Elements  which  gives  us  the  defini- 
tion says  that  ''  some  times  an  adverb  seems  to  qualify  a  noun,  and 
thereby  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective  "  ;  also,  that  an  ad- 
verb may  modify  an  entire  proposition.  The  first  remark  under  the 
rule  sets  forth  that  "  some  adverbs,  instead  of  modifying  any  particu- 
lar word,  are  either  independent,  or  are  used  to  modif}'  an  entire  prop- 
osition." Why  does  Mr.  Greene  say  that  an  adverb  seems  to  qualify 
a  noun  ?  Does  he  mean  that  it  only  seems  to  qualify  it  while  it  really 
does  not  qualify  it ;  or,  does  he  mean  to  have  us  understand  that  the 
seeming  is  also  a  reality,  and  that  the  adverb  referred  to  does  qualify 
the  noun  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  dodge  the  question,  acting  the  part  of 
the  amateur  sportsman  who  fired  at  something  in  the  bushes  '  so  as  to 
hit  it  if  it  was  a  deer  and  miss  it  if  it  was  a  calf  ?  We  shall  take 
this  as  a  rather  dubious  affirmation  that  adverbs  do  qualify  nouns, 
some  times.  The  exclusive  bearing  of  the  definition,  then,  is  destroyed; 
for  he  teaches  that  adverbs  modify  or  limit  not  only  verbs,  adjectives, 
participles,  and  adverbs,  but  also  propositions,  phrases,  nouns,  prepo- 
sitions, and  nothing  at  all  ! 

Let  us  now  examine  the  inclusive  bearing  of  the  definition.  Since 
Mr.  Greene  has  treated  the  participle  as  a  part  of  the  verb,  and  not  a 
separate  part  of  speech,  why  is  the  vf ord  jiarticijyle  introduced  into  this 
definition  ?  There  is  no  good  reason  for  its  presence.  And  why  does 
he  say  'to  modify  the' meaning  of  a  verb',  instead  of  'to  modify  a 
verb '  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  a  diiference  between 
modifying  the  meaning  of  a  verb  and  modifying  the  verb  itself?     If 
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such  u  distiuctiuii  is  meant,  then  we  must  further  uuderstaud  that 
there  is  a  differeuce  between  modifying  an  adjective  and  modifying 
the  meaning  of  an  adjective;  and  between  modifying- an  adverb  and 
modifying  the  meaning  of  an  adverb.  But,  letting  the  rule  explain 
the  definition,  we  conclude  that  it  should  be  "  An  adverb  is  a  word 
used  to  limit  u  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb."  Now  if  the  defini- 
tion is  correct  indusiveli/,  every  word  that  limits  or  modifies  a  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  is  itself  an  adverb.  But  this  is  not 
true  according  to  Mr.  Greene  or  according  to  anj'  other  grammarian, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember ;  for  Mr.  Greene  makes  a  noun  in  the  ob- 
jective case  when  the  object  of  a  v«rb  a  modifier  of  that  verb.  '  She 
sings  sweetly -^  she  sings  songs':  in  one  sentence  si«ee//?/ modifies 
sings,  and  is  an  adverb ;  and  in  the  other,  songa  modifies  sings,  or,  as 
Mr.  Greene's  rule  has  it,  limits  '  sings' ;  and,  by  the  definition,  songs 
must  be  an  adverb.  If  not,  the  definition  is  wrong  inclusively,  as  it 
is  exclusively.  It  includes  too  much  and  it  excludes  too  much,  ac- 
cording to  other  statements  of  his  own.  The  only  escape  is  in  claim- 
ing that  '  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb  '  is  not  the  same  as  '  to 
modify  a  verb'.  Such  an  evasion  would  not  be  attempted  by  Mr. 
Greene,  and  need  not  be  examined;  for  he  recognizes  the  objective 
element  as  a  limiter  or  modifier  of  the  predicate  verb,  in  his  Anali/sis. 

Shall  we  find  a  perfect  definition  in  Butler's  Griimmar,  which  says, 
"  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  or  limit  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb"?  It  is  plain  that  this  definition  is 
liable  to  almost  all  the  objections  brought  against  the  one  already  ex- 
amined ;  and  Mr.  Butler  allows  that  adverbs  modify  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjuncts. 

Bullions  says,  "  An  adverb  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  another  adverb,  to  modify  it,  or  to  denote  some  circumstance  re- 
specting it."  We  might  join  Goold  Brown  in  objecting  to  the  words 
'  joined  to '  as  inappropriate  ;  but,  apart  from  this  just  objection,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  definition  includes  the  object  as  an  adverb,  and  ex- 
cludes his  subsequent  assertion  that  adverbs  may  modify  phrases,  ad- 
juncts, sentences,  nouns,  and  pronouns. 

Wells  defines,  '•'  An  adverb  is  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb  "  ;  and  he  says  under  his  Rule  XVII  that 
they  are  used  to  modify  sentences,  phrases,  and  prepositions,  and 
"  bear  a  special  relation  to  nouns  or  pronouns."  Wrong  inclusively 
and  exclusively,  as  before.  He  also  teaches  that  one  adjective  some 
times  modifies  another  adjective;  this  statement  afi"ects  the  inclusion 
of  his  definition.     Bullions  make?  the  same  statement. 

S.  W.  Clark  says,  "  An  Adverb  is  a  Word  used  to  modify  the  sig- 
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uificatiou  of  a  Verb,  au  Adjective,  or  another  Modifier."  Here  we 
have  the  circumlocution  '  to  modify  the  significatiou  ',  etc.,  as  Wells 
modifies  '  the  sense ',  Butler  and  Greene 'the  meaning'.  'Adverbs 
are  words  that  modify  other  modifiers.'  If  this  is  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, we  must  say  that  cold  is  an  adverb  in  the  sentence  '  I  drink  cold 
water  '  ;  for  cold  modifies  water,  which  is  a  modifier  of  drink.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Clark  has  defined  what  he  means  by  'modify' 
and  '  modifier ',  and  he  may  not  apply  the  terms  as  we  would.  But 
while  on  one  page  he  says  "An  adverb  is  a  ivord",  etc.,  excluding 
from  the  list  of  adverbs  by  his  definition  every  thing  which  is  not  a 
word,  a  single  word,  under  Bule  IX  he  says,  "  An  Adverb  may  consist 
of  a  Word,  a  Phrase,  or  a  Sentence  "  !  This  shows  an  utter  con- 
founding of  adverbs  with  adverbial  elements,  and  such  confusion  as 
precludes  the  possibility  of  good  definition. 

Goold  Brown's  treatment  of  the  adverb  in  the  Grammar  of  Gram- 
mars is  much  better  than  one  could  expect  from  his  definition  ;  "  Au 
adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb;  and  generally  expresses  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner." 
This  definition  is  very  vague,  as  it  does  not  assert  what  is  the  distinct- 
ive quality  or  property  of  the  adverb  by  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  addition.  In  his  syntax  he  sets  forth  formally  the  exceptions  to 
his  definition. 

I  have  noticed  the  definitions  of  the  adverb  given  by  most  of  the 
grammarians  whose  works  are  in  common  use  in  this  country;  nor  do 
I  know  any  definition  that  is  not  at  some  point  defective.  If  I  should 
try  to  give  a  reason  for  the  failure  in  attempts  to  define  this  class  of 
words,  I  should  say  that  the  authors  had  attempted  to  class  together 
words  which  should  be  put  in  separate  classes,  and  that  the  failure  is 
inevitable,  arising  from  the  prior  error  in  classification.  But  I  am 
not  proposing  to  correct  errors  as  I  go  along;  I  only  try  to  show  how 
abundant  they  are,  and  thus  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  value  of 
this  fictitious  science  that  can  not  get  up  even  plausible  definitions,  or 
at  least  has  not  thus  far  done  so. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  in  another  paper  off"er  some  further 
criticisms  upon  definitions,  and  close  my  series  of  letters  by  saying 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  by  authors,  teachers,  jjareuts,  and  pu- 
pils, with  respect  to  English  Grammar.  SILAS  WESTMAN. 


If  your  sole  object  for  reproving  a  person  is  to  improve  him,  take 
care  of  the  temper  with  which  you  reprove.  Bad  temper  in  the  re- 
prover is  pretty  sure  to  produce  its  oiFspring  in  the  reproved. 
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SHORT  LESSONS 


Short  lessons  and  long  recitations,  as  an  educational  rule,  contains 
the  very  pith  and  essence  of  the  art  of  good  teaching.  If  practically- 
adopted  in  all  our  schools,  especially  in  those  for  younger  children,  it 
would  soon  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  elementary  education. 
But  we  find,  too  often,  that  this  rule  is  reversed :  long  lessons  are  as- 
signed to  the  pupil,  which  are  in  the  school-room  too  briefly  dispatched 
by  a  short  recitation. 

1.  The  long  Usson  advances  the  pupil  rapidly  through  the  book, 
and,  where  a  multitude  of  studies  are  pursued  simultaneously,  the  en- 
tire course  is  run  in  a  short  time. 

2.  The  teacher  is  saved  much  labor  by  this  economy  of  time  at  re- 
citation; and,  indeed,  all  the  actual  drudgery  of  teaching  is,  in  a 
measure,  avoided.  The  burden  of  toil  and  progress  is  thrown  upon 
the  student,  who,  perhaps,  at  last,  is  the  more  interested  party. 

3.  By  short  recitations,  moreover,  the  teachers's  labors  are  rendered 
far  more  productive  —  that  is  to  himself,  if  not  to  the  young  general- 
ly. He  who  devotes  thirty  minutes  to  each  recitation  can  teach  twice 
as  many  classes  per  diem  as  he  who  extravagantly  consumes  a  whole 
hour.  He  can  thus  dispense  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  larger 
number  of  children,  and  earn,  also,  double  the  amount  of  tuition  for 
himself. 

4.  If  all  the  lessons  assigned  should  be  one-half  of  the  usual 
length,  and  the  time  allotted  to  the  recitation  of  them  should  be  in- 
creased in  like  ratio,  each  teacher  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  his 
school,  and  one-half  of  the  children  of  our  commonwealth  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment !  A  necessity  would  at  once  exist  for  as 
many  more  schools  and  school-masters  as  we  now  have,  and  the  entire 
educational  machinery  of  ouv  State  would  be  greatly  complicated,  and 
to  some  of  our  good  citizens  it  would,  perhaps,  prove  really  burden- 
some. 

5.  But  the  ultimate  results  would  be  even  more  striking.  The 
abridged  lesson  out  of  school  would,  I  fear,  bring  actual  ruin  upon  us 
poor  teachers :  compelled,  as  we  would  be,  to  dispense  with  one-half 
of  our  classes,  and  then  to  make  the  pupilage  of  those  we  retain  al- 
most doubly  as  long,  we  would  be  forced,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
the  case,  either  to  live  on  half  the  rations  or  to  increase  our  rates  of 
tuition.     If  the  former  alternative  be  adopted,  we  must  soon,  from 
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very  self-love,  desert  the  school ;  if  the  latter,  the  school,  from  like 
considerations,  would  soon  desert  us. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  detain  children  at  school  as  few  vears  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  save  the  expense  of  a  long  pupilage ;  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  schools  and  teachers  throughout  the  country ;  and 
especially  in  order  to  keep  down  the  rates  of  tuition  to  the  present 
scale  :  —  the  prevailing  plan  of  long  lessons  to  be  prepared  bv  the 
pupil,  and  short  ones  to  be  heard  by  the  teacher,  is  certainly  the  best 
that  can  be  devised. 

But  let  us  see  what  results  would  follow  from  the  opposite  method, 
could  we  once  inaugurate  it  successfully : 

1.  Short  lesmns.  If  there  be  any  one  evil  greater  than  another 
which  distresses  the  educational  enterprise  of  our  country,  it  is  a  shal- 
low scholarship  —  the  expansion  of  a  meagre  mind  over  the  surface 
of  a  hundred  arts  and  sciences.  Study  has  become  a  process  of  skim- 
ming ;  and  the  attainments  of  the  student  in  knowledge  are  but  the 
light  froth  of  learning.  The  fields  of  science  are  only  surveved  — 
they  are  seldom  cultivated.  The  spade  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  in 
every  hand  we  find  the  chain  and  compass.  The  youthful  adventurer 
in  these  boundless  fields  travels  without  observation,  and  claims  to 
possess  without  conquest.  Children  of  tender  years  are  hurried  over 
subjects  beyond  their  capacity  to  understand  ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  period 
of  time  too  limited  even  for  the  maturest  mind.  There  is  nothing 
that  excites  my  sympathy  more  than  the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  girl 
of  tender  brain  and  impossible  soul,  groaning  under  a  weight  of  life- 
less text-books,  whose  very  titles  are  to  them  incomprehensible  — 
sickening,  and  paling,  and  souring  at  heart,  under  the  regimen  of  a 
strong  and  indigestible  diet  of  •  elements  ',  •  outlines  *,  and  other 
'  knowledges' — turning  from  the  sunny  sky,  and  tuneful  birds,  and 
sweet  waters  of  meadow,  hill,  and  wood  ;  and,  fired  with  unwholesome 
ardor  by  the  promise  of  a  bright  medal  or  a  painted  card,  toiling 
through  all  the  bright  day  to  mouth  the  barbaroiis  nomenclature  of 
skeleton  sciences  which  they  can  neither  love  nor  comprehend.  It 
may  as  well  be  asserted  roundly,  that  but  little,  comparatively,  of 
what  one  must  know  in  order  to  become  learned  can  be  acquired  at 
all  in  school  in  the  time  usually  allowed  in  this  fast  country  ;  and  it  is 
a  wretched  compromise  with  the  impatience  of  the  age  to  sacrifice  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness  to  the  demands  of  so  weak  an  ambition. 

Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  select  those  branches 
of  study  which  are  adapted  as  a  means  of  general  culture  of  the 
youthful  mind.  The  object  of  schools  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but 
students.     It  is  to  train  the  young  man  to  use  his  own  powers  in  the 
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pursuit  and  applicatiou  of  knowledge.  It  is,  in  a  word,  to  teach  him 
how  to  study.  But  what  u  bungling,  superficial  thinker  will  he  be- 
come who  has,  from  childhood,  read  without  reflection,  and  thereby 
lost  in  power  what  has  been  gained  in  time  !  No  man  can  be  said  to 
be  educated,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  who  has  not  learned  to  take 
pains.  This  is  the  first  great  lesson  to  teach  the  children.  So  far 
from  acquiring  such  a  habit  from  the  common  mode  of  studying  at 
school,  they  are  educated  by  the  long  task  and  hurried  recitation  into 
a  dreamy,  thoughtless,  superficial  manner  of  gliding  over  the  surface 
of  things,  without  a  suspicion  of  what  lies  beneath.  A  few  well- 
chosen  subjects,  understood  in  their  minutest  details,  is  better  than 
the  universe  generalized  and  guessed  at. 

Besides,  the  young  can  not  be  interested  by  outlines.  Skeletons  dis- 
gust and  frighten  them.  A  little  girl  of  ten  summers  once  asked  her 
instructor,  who  was  teaching  a  dry  skeleton  of  English  History,  what 
was  the  color  of  Queen  Mary',s  eyes.  In  spite  of  outline  schools  that 
child  will  become  a  historian,  if  encouraged.  How  many  of  our 
schools  are  but  valleys  of  dry  bones  !  It  will  be  found  generally  true 
that  a  child's  interest  in  any  branch  of  study  is  in  proportion  to  the 
distinctness  of  detail  with  which  it  is  taught.  Often  a  teacher  may 
excite  a  class  to  enthusiasm  by  simply  dwelling  on  the  minute  points 
of  the  lesson.     But  this  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  — 

2.    The  recitation.         * 

How  much  time  should  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  that  rather  in- 
definite ceremony  called  '  hearing  the  lesson '  depends  on  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  that  entirely  too  little  time  is 
thus  employed ;  and  yet  as  much,  perhaps,  as  our  present  school  or- 
ganizations and  customs  will  allow.  Ask  the  first  snail  you  meet, 
'  with  satchel  on  his  back,  creeping  unwillingly  to  school ',  what  he 
goes  to  school  for,  and  he  will  answer,  To  say  my  lessons.  Ask  him 
why  the  master  hears  his  lessons,  and  he  responds.  To  see  if  I  know 
them.  The  boy  has  caught  the  whole  drift  of  the  business;  and  a  few 
minutes  will  suffice  to  settle  the  great  question  of  the  school :  Is  the 
lesson  prepared  ? 

But,  properly  speaking,  a  lesson  is  a  small  portion  of  the  concise 
text  upon  which  the  young  student  is  required  to  labor  in  order  to 
exercise  his  own  powers  of  analysis  and  research,  but  which  the 
teacher  is  afterward  to  make  the  basis  of  his  own  instructions  —  the 
subject  for  illustration  and  comment  at  the  recitation,  and  by  active 
and  positive  teaching  to  explain,  amplify,  and  impress,  every  idea  in- 
volved. But  this  will  require  much  time ;  a  teacher  can  afford  to  in- 
struct but  few  classes  through  the  day  in  this  manner.     I  know  a 
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teacher  who  is  compelled,  by  force  of  cireiinistaiiccs,  to  hear  twenty 
classes  per  diem !  Yet  this  is  not  too  much  if  the  object  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  pupils  generally  know  their  lessons.  But  if  careful 
and  accurate  instruction,  and  judicious  training  of  mind,  be  the  end 
of  teaching,  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  time.  When  parents  learn  the  true 
meaning  of  education  they  will  certainly  provide  the  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  superficial  instruction,  by  enabling  those  who  have  charge  of 
their  children  to  live  by  teaching  as  well  as  by  keeping  school. 

W.,  in  (Ky.)  Educational  5Ionthly. 


Smart  Children. —  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  thus  dis- 
courses on  the  habit  of  trying  to  stick  '  book  learning '  in  the  heads 
of  children  while  they  are  yet  '  babies  ' : 

"  How  have  I  heard  you,  Eusebius,  pity  the  poor  children  !  I 
remember  you  looking  at  a  group  of  them,  and  reflecting,  '  For  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ',  turning  away  thoughtfully,  and 
saying,  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  trade  '. 

"  A  child  of  three  years  of  age  !  What  should  a  child  thi-ee  years 
old  —  nay,  five  or  six  years  old  —  be  taught  ?  Strong  meats  for  weak 
digestions  make  no  bodily  strength.  Let  there  be  nursery  tales  and 
nursery  rhymes. 

''  I  would  say  to  every  parent,  especially  to  every  mother,  sing  to 
your  children,  tell  them  pleasant  stories ;  if  in  the  country,  be  not 
too  careful  lest  they  get  a  little  dirt  upon  their  hands  and  clothes ; 
earth  is  very  much  akin  to  us  all,  and  in  children's  out-of-door  play 
soils  them  not  inwardly.  There  is  in  it  a  kind  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween all  creatures ;  by  it  we  touch  upon  the  common  sympathy  of 
our  first  substance,  and  beget  a  kindness  for  our  poor  relations  —  the 
brutes. 

"  Let  children  have  free,  open-air  sport,  and  fear  not,  though  they 
make  ac^aintance  with  the  pigs,  the  donkey,  and  the  chickens  — 
they  may  form  worse  friendships  with  wiser  looking  ones ;  encourage 
familiarity  with  all  that  love  to  court  them  —  dumb  animals  love 
children,  and  children  love  them.  There  is  a  language  among  them 
which  the  world's  language  obliterates  in  the  elders.  It  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  you  should  make  them  wise  —  that  is  book-wise. 
Above  all  things,  make  them  loving ;  then  they  will  be  gentle  and 
obedient ;  and  then,  also,  parents,  if  you  become  old  and  poor,  these 
will  be  better  than  friends  that  will  never  neglect  you.  Children 
brought  up  lovingly  at  your  knees  will  never  shut  their  doors  upon 
you,  and  point  where  they  would  have  you  go." 
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COMMENTS      ON"      THE       SCHOOL      LAW. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,     > 
Springfield,  111.,  August,  1860.        J 

Rights  of  Directors. —  An  issue  arose  between  the  Directors  and 
citizens  of  a  certain  district,  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  teacher:  a 
majority  of  the  latter  desired  the  appointment  of  a  Mr.  C,  while  the 
former  preferred  and  actually  appointed  a  Mr.  B.  A  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school,  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Directors, 
desired  them  to  resign,  and  drew  up  a  petition  for  that  purpose. 
Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  question  is  now  submitted,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  Directors  to  resign  as  requested,  and 
of  their  adherence  to  the  teacher  of  their  own  selection,  they  can 
lawfully  be  compelled  to  resign. 

I  think  this  question  must  be  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 
The  authority  '■to  apjioint  all  teachers'  is  conferred  by  the  48th 
section  of  the  law  exclusively  upon  the  Directors.  It  is  presumed, 
of  course,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  they  will  act  with 
due  regard  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  district, 
whose  agents  they  are,  and  treat  with  prompt  attention  and  courtesy 
all  such  requests  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  school 
as  may  be  submitted  to  them  in  a  respectful  and  becoming  manner. 
But  the  Directors,  not  the  citizens  at  large,  are  legally  accountable  for 
the  control  and  management  of  the  school.  If  the  affairs  of  the 
school  and  of  the  district  are  wisely  and  successfully  administered,  the 
Directors  are  justly  entitled  to  credit  for  their  faithfulness;  but  if 
those  affairs  are  conducted  imprudently  and  unsuccessfully,  the  ac- 
countability rests,  both  in  law  aud  in  public  sentiment,  upon  the 
Directors,  not  the  citizens  at  large.  Now,  authority  mu^  be  com- 
mensurate with  duty  —  prerogative  with  obligation.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  Directors  and 
citizens,  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  or  any  other  question  of 
school  policy,  the  Directors  have  full  power  to  decide  the  points  in 
controversy,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  according  to  their  own  best 
judgment  and  discretion,  amenable  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
school-law  of  the  State,  from  which  all  their  oflBcial  powers  are  de- 
rived. It  is  true  that  legal  proceedings  may  be  instituted  against  a 
Board  of  Directors  for  manifest  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  illegal  conduct. 
But  this  can  not  be  affirmed  of  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
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choice  of  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  popular  opposi- 
tion to  the  choice  of  the  Directors.  The  law  does  not  confer  upon 
the  people  of  the  district  any  such  supervisory  or  mandatory  power 
over  the  official  conduct  of  the  Directors.  To  vest  in  the  citizens 
such  a  right  to  traverse  the  official  acts  of  their  representatives,  the 
Directors,  would  strip  the  latter  of  every  vestige  of  absolute  authority, 
and  practically  render  the  office  itself  of  Director  a  nullity,  if  not  an 
absurdity.  The  people  may  advise,  suggest,  petition,  remonstrate, 
etc. ;  but  this  is  all  they  can  legally  do  in  the  premises. 

Question. —  One-half  of  our  school  section  has  been  sold  under  a  Trust  Deed 
sale,  and  the  Trustees  of  Schools  are  now  vested  with  the  title  thereto.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  sell  again,  and  we  are  in  dodbt  which  is  the  proper  party  to  sell  — 
the  Trustees,  or  the  School  Commissioner. 

Ansicer. —  If  the  title  to  the  land  referred  to  is  now  in  the  Trust- 
ees of  Schools,  they,  of  course,  have  the  right  to  sell  and  convey, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  and  the  conditions  required  in  the 
41st  section  of  the  Act. 

Question. —  A  majority  of  the  Directors  refuse  to  call  a  meeting  to  vote  on  the 
<juestion  of  extending  the  school  more  than  six  months :  some  of  the  people  feel 
aggrieved.     Is  there  any  remedy  for  us  ?  what  is  it  ? 

Answer. —  The  law  provides  no  remedy  for  such  perverseness.  The 
42d  and  48th  sections  require  that  the  notices  for  an  election  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  school  shall  be  given  by  the  Directors.  Unless, 
therefore,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  concur  in  giving  the  notice  and 
■calling  the  election,  the  law  prescribes  no  means  of  voting  on  the 
question. 

Questimi. —  Is  a  Director  who  neglects  to  return  the  schedule  of  his  district  to 
the  Treasurer  in  time  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees  personally  liable 
for  the  loss  incurred  ? 

Aiiswer. —  The  delinquent  Director  would  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
provided  in  the  76th  section  of  the  law. 

NEWTON  BATEMAX,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


It  takes  four  things  to  make  a  whole  gentleman.  You  must  be  a 
gentleman  in  your  principles,  a  gentleman  in  your  tastes,  a  gentle- 
man in  your  person,  and  a  gentleman  in  your  manners.  No  man 
who  does  not  combine  these  qualities  can  be  justly  termed  a  gentle- 
man. 
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Solution  to  Question  in  May  Number,  page  181. — 

Question. —  Tlie  difference  between  the  hypothenuse  and  base  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  9 ;  the  difference  between  the  hypotlienuse  and  perpendicular  is  50. 
Required  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  without  recourse  to  the  principle  involved 
in  the  equation  H"'=B^+P'*. 

Solution  —  la  the  diagram,  let  ABC  repre- 
sent the  triangle,  right-angled  at  B.  Let  /; 
denote  the  hypothenuse,  p  =  perpendicular, 
and  5=base.  From  the  conditions,  A=Z»-|-9. 
=p-|-50,  or,  i=p  +  41.  From  A  as  a  centre. 
with  the  radius  h,  describe  a  circle  cutting  AC 
inN.  NC  =  /i-Z',=9.  Now,  since  ABC  is | 
a  right  anole,  BC  is  tangent  to  the  circle  at  B. 
Produce  CA  to  D,  and  CD  is  a  secant=Z6  + 

9.  Substitutep-f41  for  t,  andCD=2(^-f41)-f9,  =  2^j  +  91.  Again 
{Euclid,  Bk.  Ill,  Prop.  36),  p^=  9(2jj  +  91),=  18p  +  819 ;  hence,  f 
-18i)=819.     .-.  j)=39,  i=39  +  41,=80,  and  A=80  +  9,=89. 

NOVUS. 

The  following  is  the  propounder's  solution,  by  a  different  method : 
"  Since  in  any  right-angled  triangle  the  perimeter  :=  3  times  the  hy- 
pothenuse less  the  sum  of  the  respective  differences  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse and  legs  of  the  triangle,  we  may  supply  the  principles  involved 
by  the  introduction  of  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  which  we 
will  denote  by  R.  Now  3 (i/— 59)  =  perimeter.  Also  (Legendre,  B. 
4,  Prop.  32),  3(ir-59)  X  i?  =  {H-  9)  x  {H-  50).  [1.]  It  is  also 
well  known  that  twice  the  hypothenuse  plus  the  radius  of  the  inscribed 
circle = perimeter  :  hence  we  have  2(ir+i?)  =  3(i7— 59).  [2.]     From 

[2]  we  get  R=-^~^^.  [3.]     Putting  the  value  of  R  in  [3]  into  [1], 


-2581. 


j?=89,  ^=80,  and  ^=39,  as 


we  have,  H'-llSH:z 
required." 

Solution  to  Problem  I  June  Number,  page  228. — 

Question. —  A  body  of  soldiers  can  be  formed  into  a  solid  square :  if  5  be  taken 
away,  the  remainder  can  be  formed  into  61  squares.     How  many  are  there  ? 

Solution. —  Let  a;^=the  number  of  men  in  large  square,  and  y*  =  the 
number  of  men  in  each  small  square.     Then,  per  statement,  we  obtain 
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x'— 61?/'  =  5,  an  indeterminate  equation  of  the  second  degree,  wliich 
being  solved  by  the  usual  methods  peculiar  to  this  sort  of  equations, 
the  least  values  of  x  and  y  satisfying  the  conditions  are  453  and  58 
respectively.     Therefore,  (453)" — 61(58)^  =  5.  TYRO. 

If  no  solution  be  received  to  Problem  I  in  March  number,  page  106, 
before  our  next  issue,  we  shall  publish  the  propounder's. 

11_111_11      1  1 

X     y     20' a;     z      12'  y 

to  find  the  values  of  a;,  ?/,  and  z.  H.  s. 

II.  An  ivory  ball  that  weighs  a  pounds  and  moves  with  a  velocity 
of  6  feet  per  second,  comes  in  contact  with  a  similar  ball  that  weighs 
c  pounds  and  moves  d  feet  per  second.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of 
each  after  impact  when  they  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  also 
when  they  are  moving  in  opposite  directions  ?  ADAM. 


Problems.  —  I.  Given,  -  — -=  -,  -_t=-I     and  -  —^  =— ;r,  , 

z      Vl  y      2,~  ih 


Exactitude  of  Science. —  In  the  April  number  of  the  Comhill 
Mayazine  we  find  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Lewis's  highly  interesting  and 
intelligible  '  Studies  in  Animal  Life ',  which  opens  with  a  character- 
istic anecdote  of  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  the  English  Cuvier : 

I  was  one  day  talking  with  Professor  Owen  in  the  Hunterian  mu- 
seum, when  a  gentleman  approached  with  a  request  to  be  informed 
respecting  the  nature  of  a  curious  fossil,  which  had  been  dug  up  by 
one  of  his  workmen.  As  he  drew  the  fossil  from  a  small  bag,  and 
was  about  to  hand  it  for  examination,  Owen  quietly  remarked  :  "  That 
is  the  third  molar  of  the  under  jaw  of  an  extinct  species  of  rhinoce- 
ros." The  astonishment  of  the  gentleman  at  this  precise  and  confi- 
dent description  of  the  fossil,  before  it  had  quitted  his  hands,  was, 
doubtless,  very  great.  I  know  mine  was,  until  the  reflection  occurred 
that  if  some  one,  little  acquainted  with  editions,  had  drawn  a  volume 
from  his  pocket,  declaring  he  had  found  it  in  an  old  chest,  any 
bibliophile  would  have  been  able  to  say  at  a  glance :  ''  That  is  an 
Elzevir  "  ;  or,  "  That  is  one  of  the  Tauchnitz  classics,  stereotyped  at 
Leipzig."  Owen  is  as  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  teeth  of  animals, 
living  and  extinct,  as  a  student  is  with  the  aspect  of  editions.      ex. 


It  is  curious  that  some  learned  dunces,  because  they  can  write 
nonsense  in  dead  languages,  think  themselves  better  than  men  who 
can  talk  sense  in  livina;  ones. 
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Attkmpi'inu  Too  Much. —  While  attempting  too  little  mav  often  be  the  cause  of 
practical  inefficiency,  the  error  which  we  are  most  likely  to  commit  in  teaching  is 
to  attempt  too  much.  Whenever  we  attempt  more  than  we  can  do  well,  we  at- 
tempt too  much.  Whenever  we  give  scholars  lessons  of  a  character  beyond  their 
abilities  or  attainments,  we  attempt  too  much ;  and  when  we  give  to  youth  les- 
sons that  occupy  them  much  of  the  time  out  of  school,  we  attempt  too  much. 
The  natural  desire  of  sprightly  children  with  fictive  minds  to  pros*  forward  and 
go  from  book  to  book  and  from  class  to  class  often  induces  both  them  and  their 
teachers  to  overestimate  what  they  have  done  and  what  they  can  do;  and  perhaps 
the  error  is  not  apparent  till  it  is  or  seems  to  be  too  late  to  repair  it.  Scholars 
often  have  too  many  lessons  in  one  day:  the  pupil  has  a  lesson  in  mental  arith- 
metic, in  reading,  in  geography,  in  spelling,  in  writing,  in  slate-arithmetic, —  six 
lessons  in  one  day,  with  perhaps  grammar  added.  Is  not  this  attempting  too 
much  ?  It  certainly  will  result  in  attaining  very  little.  It  becomes  every  teacher 
who  finds  that  he  is  pressed  for  time  to  hear  the  lessons  to  ask,  "  Am  I  not  trying 
to  push  on  too  many  things  at  once?"  and  when  he^s  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  classes,  let  him  not  fail  to  inquire  whether  they  will  not  do  better 
with  fewer  studies,  and  with  more  attention  to  the  very  simple  but  much  neglect- 
ed accomplishment  of — reading. 

Our  Advertising  Sheets  present  this  month  some  new  matters:  those  who  are 
interested  in  new  books  and  old  good  books  will  not  fail  to  look  at  them.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Burr  advertise,  beside  their  well-known  series  of  text-books  in  mathe- 
matics, grammar,  and  reading,  a  new  book  on  Natural  Philosophy:  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy,  which  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  ;  but  the  publishers 
have  given  the  book  such  a  good  exterior  that  we  can  not  suppose  them  to  have 
wasted  their  pains  upon  any  thing  but  a  very  good  work.  The  Harpers  advertise 
Willson's  New  Readers,  which  every  one  admires.  Mr.  Rolfe  calls  for  aid  to  dis- 
pose of  maps,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  '  keep  it  before  the 
people '  that  they  still  have  '  a  few  more  left '  of  the  McGuifey  Readers  and  Ray's 
Mathematics,  which  every  body  is  acquainted  with ;  and  Sheldon  &  Co.  offer  to 
our  notice  a  considerable  variety  of  their  text-books,  some  of  which  we  know  to 
be  good,  from  actual  use  of  them.  And  while  you  are  looking  at  the  new  adver- 
tisements, it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  old. 

Neglect. —  A  few  days  ago  we  found  a  district  which  had  bought  the  Boston 
Primary  School  Tablets  and  some  other  school  conveniences,  and  had  allowed 
them  to  lie  a  month  in  the  Express  Office  because  no  one  attended  to  making  out 
an  order  for  charges.  The  school  was  all  this  time  in  session  and  in  need  of  the 
articles,  and  the  district  had  the  money  on  hand  to  pay  charges. 
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Pexnsvlvama. —  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  State  Sujieriiitendent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  bound  copy  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  that  State  for  1859. 

Michigan. —  We  thank  Mr.  Gregory,  State  Superintendent  of  Miehigan,  for  a 
bound  copy  of  School  Reports  of  that  State  for  1859. 

Visiting  Schools  was  one  of  the  things  for  which  we  had  little  opportunity 
during  our  recent  journey  :  but  in  Cincinnati  we  found  time  to  step  into  the  school 
of  Mr.  Hancock,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Progress.  Happening  upon 
the  music  hour,  we  saw  nothing  of  teaching,  but  gladly  spent  our  time  in  making 
acquaintance  wit4  the  teacher,  and  shall  long  remember  our  visit,  brief  as  it  was, 
for  the  hearty  greeting  which  we  met  and  the  cheering  and  stirring  words  of  our 
wide-awake  co-laborer.  But  we  had  not  needed  to  see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice 
to  know  that  we  should  find  there  a  clear-minded  and  full-hearted  man  :  the  work 
of  his  pen  had  told  us  that. 

The  Iowa  Instructor  and  Mk.  Roots. —  The  luMrurttir  notices  our  item  on  the 
Iowa  Dogberry,  and  says,  "  We  would  state  that  Mr.  Roots's  article  has  been  re- 
ceived and  examined,  but  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  do  not  consider  it  suita- 
ble to  appear  in  the  columns  of  an  Educalwiinl  Journal  —  indeed,  it  is  very  similar 
to  the  editorial  wliich  appears  on  the  same  subject  in  the  M^iy  number  of  the  Il- 
linois Teacher^  There,  now  !  what  naughty  people  Mr.  Roots  and  the  editor  of 
the  Teacher  are  !  and  how  tastes  differ  ! 

Another  CANmnATE. —  The  Breckinridge  wing  of  tlie  Democratic  party  put  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Mr.  John 
II.  Dennis,  of  St.  Clair  county  —  a  gentleman  whom  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  before. 

"  A  Liberal  Offer." — We  cut  the  following  from  the  '  Educational  Bulletin' 

of  Harper  &  Brothers.     It  is  truly,  as  they  call  it, 

A  Liberal  Offer. —  To  any  Prlinnl  Teacher  who  will  Reiifl  us.  lietween  this  and  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember ne.\t.  One  Dollar  ami  Eighty  Cents,  together  with  the  name  of  the  Prhool  with  which  he  is 
connected,  we  will  send  the  '•  Kdncational  Bulletin  "  and  II.iRPBR's  Magazine  one  year.  Address 
"liducational  Bulletin,"  care  of  Harper  &  Briither8. 

When  teaching  school  we  found  so  much  that  was  useful  to  us  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine that  we  obtained  the  whole  set  then  in  its  eleventh  volume. 

Webster's  Dictionary  Given  Away. —  We  see  another  liberal  offer,  from  the 
publisher  of  the  Independent,  the  famous  religious  newspaper  of  New  York  in 
which  every  week  appears  a  sermon  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  return  for  six 
dollars  with  the  names  of  three  new  subscribers  to  his  paper  (which  is  itself  ^2 
a  year),  the  publisher  will  send  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  Pictorial  Edition, 
the  price  of  which  is  $6.50.  Now  who  wants  the  Dictionary  and  the  Indipendent 
on  such  terms  ?  Send  your  names  and  money  to  Joseph  H.  Richards,  No.  5  Beek- 
man  St.,  New  York. 

"A  Tornado  in  a  School  House." — On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  May  a 
tornado  passed  along  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  doing  much  damage.  At  Cin- 
cinnati it  unroofed  buildings,  took  down  steeples,  and  did  other  such  wild  mis- 
chief It  tore  ofl"  the  roof  of  the  Fourteenth  District  School-House,  in  the  upper 
story  of  which  was  a  primary  school  taught  by  Miss  Rachel  Medkirk.  The  teach- 
89 
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or,  iindisiiiiivcd  by  nil  the  terror  of  the  uioiiiciit,  ])laei'il  iR-rsi-lf  against  tlie  door 
and  kept  her  frij;hteued  Hock  from  rusliing  madly  down  the  stairways  to  sure  de- 
struction. After  the  roof  and  ceiling  were  gone  the  wind  still  hurled  bricks  and 
sticks  about  the  room :  one  girl  had  both  legs  broken,  and  otliers  were  badly 
bruised.  Miss  Medkirk  herself  was  so  severely  injured  that  she  could  not  resume 
her  place  for  some  weeks.  The  simple  statement  speaks  fur  itself.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  praise  such  courage,  promptitude,  energy,  and  faiilifiilncss.  We  spoke 
of  her  to  Mr.  Hancock  when  we  met  him,  and  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
when  she  was  his  pupil  in  the  i)ublic  school  and  afterward  in  an  evening  school 
she  showed  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Latin  at  Commkxceme.nts. —  We  see  tliat  many  of  the  Colleges  in  Illinois  had 
Latin  Salutatorics  at  their  commencements,  and  in  one  place  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  address  was  in  Latin,  and  the  middle  part  in  Englisli.  An  editor 
who  was  present  objected  to  the  mixture ;  we  can  hardly  .see  why.  That  there  is 
either  good  sense  or  good  taste  in  setting  a  young  man  to  gabble  out  a  speech  in 
a  language  in  which  not  one  of  the  audience  can  follow  him  except  the  pro- 
fessor who  overlooked  his  work,  we  can  hardly  be  convinced  ;  and  tlie  more  Eng- 
lish the  better.  When  the  Latin  is  reduced  to  notliing  the  speech  will  be  much 
improved.  Not  long  ago  we  saw  tiie  diploma  —  in  Latin  —  of  one  of  our  western 
mushroom  institutions,  the  first  four  words  of  wliich  contained  four  errors  in 
Latinity. 

Tkees. —  M.  Becquerel  continues  his  observations  upon  the  t<'mperature  of  trees. 
He  finds  that  they  are  very  conservative,  and  that  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
air  are  perceived  in  them  only  after  a  considerable  time.  They  offer  a  very  re- 
markable resistance  to  cold ;  buds  and  leaves  are  often  put  forth  while  the  roots 
are  imbedded  in  the  still  frozen  soil.  Tribune. 

Good  Thixgs. —  We  spent  a  few  minutes  in  a  little  school-house  on  the  prairies 
a  few  days  ago,  and  saw  one  or  two  points  worthy  of  mention.  The  pupils  are 
assigned  as  a  regular  exercise  on  Monday  to  bring  in  all  the  news  items  they  can 
find ;  also,  on  the  same  day,  to  learu  a  Scripture  lesson  for  Monday  morning. 
Both  these  we  commend :  the  first  always,  and  the  second  in  all  places  where  the 
parents  ai-e  in  favor  of  it.  Moral  instruction  is  too  much  neglected,  and  the 
Bible,  the  great  written  standard  of  morality,  too  much  ignored  in  these  days. 
Our  youth  need  more  of  its  principles. 

A  Hard  Showek. —  On  the  first  of  May  a  '  shower '  of  meteoric  stones  fell  in 
Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  near  New  Concord.  Tlie  sky  was  overcast  at  the  time: 
a  loud  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  was  heard,  followed  by  frequent  explosions, 
resembling  the  rolling  fire  of  a  platoon  of  soldiers.  Persons  looking  up  saw  black 
specks  in  the  air,  and  soon  stones  were  seen  to  fall  which  sunk  in  the  ground  two 
feet  or  more  ;  and  some  that  were  dug  up  at  once  were  too  hot  to  hold.  Prof. 
Andrews,  of  Marietta,  has  one  weighing  over  100  lbs.  The  area  in  which  stones 
fell  is  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  it  is  supposed  that  1,000  lbs.  fell  within 
that  area.  Some  fell  vertically ;  others  so  oblicpiely  as  to  bound.  Stones  of  these 
weights  have  been  picked  up:  4,  36,  51,  VI  and  3u  lbs. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  we  saw  one  of  the  largest  mete- 
orites in  the  United  States,  which  was  brought  from  Mexico,  and  weighs  252  lbs. 
Herr  Weiduer,  a  scientific  Germau  traveler,  tells  of  one  in  Mexico  weighing  not 
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less  tliau  a  ton.  Laplack  supposed  these  bodies  to  come  from  the  moon  :  Chladni 
considered  them  parts  of  planets,  which  are  in  fact  themselves  small  planets, 
moving  round  the  sun,  which  foil  in  with  our  earth  and  fall  to  it. 

Cacsb;  ov  Oomplaixt. —  A  School  Commissioner  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
thus  writes  to  us : 

"There  has  been  a  Teachers'  Association  organized  in  this  comity,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  in  time  to  see  it  in  a  more  flourishing  condition ;  but  at  this  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  want  of  interest  among  the  teachers,  which  will  ever  exist  so  long 
as  persons  teach  from  neess.sity  and  no  longer  than  they  can  find  something  more 
honorable  and  will  pay  better.  Teacliing  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  a  niake-sliift  in 
this  country.  Nothing  reliable  or  satisfactory  in  regard  to  most  of  the  teachers 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  Money  appears  to  be  the  object  of  many  teachers  of 
our  State,  and  just  so  soon  as  they  get  a  small  capital  by  teaching,  they  either 
study  a  profession  or  go  into  business  that  will  pay  Ijetter.  And  my  impression 
is  this  will  be  so  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  take  time  to  make  a  change  in 
regard  to  this  state  of  things.  Yours  truly,  i.  ^y.  o." 

"Well,  friend  0.,  what  is  to  l)e  done  about  it  ?  We  confess  it  a  hard  case ;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  will  be  better  soon.  So  wide-spread  a  trouble  can  not  be 
mended  hastily.  We  must  direct  our  efforts  principally  to  raising  the  public 
mind  to  a  higher  estimation  of  the  teacher's  work,  to  a  more  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  importance  of  the  influences  to  which  their  children  are  subjected 
in  the  school-house,  and  to  a  more  truthful  view  of  education  itself.  Then  they 
will  demand  better  teachers,  and  pay  them  better  ;  and  the  best  men  will  not 
run  away  from  the  occupation. 

Decidedly  Modest. —  The  following  occurs  /b?<r  times  in  two  consecutive  edit- 
orial columns  of  the  Rocl-ford  Jieglster  of  July  14  : 

"  ^W  The  Rock  River  Seminary  at  Mt.  Morris,  Ills.,  is  the  oldest  and  most 
thorough  in  the  State.     Send  for  a  catalogue." 

We  supposed  Rockford  Female  Seminary  was  not  second  to  any  in  thoronc/Jmcxs 
in  the  estimation  of  Rockford  people.  Is  the  school  degenerating,  friend  Jicf/is- 
Ur^  or,  is  that  editorial  a  paid  advertisement? 

Stereoscopes. —  The  Stereoscope  is  an  instrument  for  combining  the  visual  im- 
pression of  two  pictures  into  one,  so  as  more  accurately  to  represent  the  object 
pictured.  To  understand  it  more  fully,  if  you  have  never  seen  it,  try  an  experi- 
ment. Lay  on  the  table  before  you  in  an  irregular  pile  three  books,  and  sitting- 
five  or  six  feet  from  thepi  look  at  them  with  the  right  eye  alone  until  you  have  a 
picture  of  them,  as  they  .so  appear,  fixed  in  your  mind.  Tlien  close  your  right 
eye,  and  look  at  them  with  the  loft  eye  alone,  without  moving  your  head.  The 
appearance  of  the  pile  will  be  a  little  different  from  the  appeai'ance  to  the  right 
eye  alone.  Xow  we  can  reason  it  out  that  when  we  look  at  any  object  with  both 
eyes,  we  i-eally  see,  in  one  single  view,  the  inniges  as  presented  by  the  right  eye 
and  as  presented  by  the  left  eye  ;  in  short,  our  power  of  vision  unites  the  two  pic- 
tures made  by  the  right  and  left  eyes  into  one  picture  or  impression. 

Xow  if  you  could  have  on(!  picture  taken  to  represent  the  pile  of  books  as  seen 
by  the  right  eye,  and  another  to  represent  it  as  seen  by  the  left,  and  have  them 
so  placed  that  you  could  sec  them  as  one  picture,  the  natural  process  of  vision 
would  be  most  perfectly  imitated,  and  you  would  see  a  single  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  objects.     And  whiU;  an  ordinary  ])ict>U'e,  on  a  flat   surface,  is    itself 
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seen  to  bf  flat,  tlio  two  conjoined  pictures  would  look  like  tho  hooks;  themeclvos, 
solid  iind  projecting.  You  can  not  by  any  eflfort  make  the  resulting  single  picture 
look  to  you  flat  or  on  a  flat  suif.ice.  Tlie  sten-scope  does  precisely  tins  thing: 
it  so  places  two  jjictures  representing  wiiat  would  be  seen  by  the  eyes  separately, 
that  they  ai-e  seen  as  one,  with  all  the  projection  and  solidity  of  nature.  Hence 
stereoscopic  pictures  are,  exce))t  mi  color,  accurate  pictures,  as  no  others  are. 

Stereoscopes  may  be  made  in  dift'erent  ways.  VVheatslone,  the  inventor,  made 
them  with  miirors,  placing  them  .so  that  only  the  images  in  the  mirrors  were  seen : 
but  the  common  metiiod  at  present  is  to  place  the  two  pictures  of  the  object, 
j)asted  on  a  single  card,  in  a  small  camera  which  is  fitted  with  lenses  for  the  eyes, 
so  that  one  looking  through  the  lenses  sees  the  conjoined  picture. 

Stereoscopes  have  as  yet  been  applied  to  hardly  any  purpose  but  amusement, 
b.it  surely  are  destined  to  prove  useful  as  sources  of  information  and  education. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1859,  in  a  lively  article  on  this 
subj  ct,  proposes  collections  of  stereographs  as  we  now  have  of  books  in  libraries. 
Tne  only  use  he  names  is  a  small  one  that  a  traveling-vender  of  furniture  carried 
stereogi'aphic  pictures  of  his  employer's  manufactures,  which  represented  them 
better  than  a  book  of  plates. 

We  see  by  a  circular  from  Messrs.  Button  &  Pomeroy,  Xew  York,  that  they  de- 
sign keeping  accurate  but  low-priced  stereoscopes  specially  for  sale  to  schools  and 
for  educational  purposes.  Those  who  are  interested  can  send  to  them  for  circu- 
lars. A  writer  in  thfe  Massnchmeils  Teacher  speaks  with  high  commendation  of 
the  good  cH'ect  of  a  stereoscopic  camera  and  views  in  his  own  school-room :  and 
tliougii  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  to  see  them  introduced  into  our 
jiublie  schools  so  long  as  few  provide  good  furniture  and  apparatus,  here  and  there 
a  teacher,  in  selecting  something  for  his  own  pleasure  and  amusement,  or  to 
grace  his  own  parlor-table  at  home,  may  think  to  obtain  views  that  he  can  use  in 
his  school-room  to  entertain  and  instruct.  We  see  that  the  Board  of  Education 
in  I'iqua,  Ohio,  purchased  for  theii'  high  school  an  instrument  with  one  hundred 
views;  and  in  Newaik,  Ohio,  the  children  themselves  made  the  purchase  for  their 
school. 

SoMK  Rkcknt  Books. —  Bancrnffs  Hhtory  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  VIII ;  being 
the  S''coiid  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.  §2.25.) 
.  .  .  .The  Physiology  of  Common  Life.  By  G.  H.  Lewes.  Vol.  II.  12mo.  pp.  410. 
(Ap|)leton  &  Co.  ^\..<W.).  ..  .Text-book  in  Iittcllectmil  Philosophy,  for  schools  and 
eolk'ges:  containing  an  outline  of  the  science,  and  an  abstract  of  its  history.  By 
Dr.  J.  T.  Ohainplin,  Pre.-^.  Waterville  College.  12nio.  pp.240.  (Crosby,  Nichols, 
Lee  &  Co.  7-">c.)  . . .  Ainericav  Ecclesiastical  Yenr-Book,  By  A.  J.  Schem,  Prof. 
Hebrew,  etc.,  Dickinson  College.  A  work  of  statistics  of  all  denominations,  and 
of  the  religious  history  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  Bobbin  Boy  ;  or,  Hoiv  Xat  yot  his  Learn- 
iu(j.  Rev.  Wui.  M.  Thayer.  Timo.  pp.310.  (.1.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  75c.)  This  is 
an  account  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Gov.  Banks,  of  Mass.,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
good  book  for  boys.  .  .  .  .AmOytic  Orthography  ;  an  Investigation  of  the  Sounds  of  the 
Voice  and  their  Alpkabelic  Notation  ;  including  the  Mechanism  of  Speech  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  Etymology.  Trevelyan  I'rize  Essay.  By  Prof.  J.  J.  Haldeman.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  ifil.To.)  A  valuable  contribution  to  Philology. . .  .77te  Avoidable 
Causes  of  Disease,  Insanity,  and  Deformity.  Dr.  John  Ellis,  Prof.  West.  Med. 
Coll.,  Cleveland.  12nio.  pp.  3v6.  (Mason  &  Bros.  $1.00.)  If  the  book  fumUs 
the  promise  of  its  title,  it  should  have  extensive  circulation. 
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Pianos. —  When  wo  woro  lately  in  Chicago,  Prof.  Cady  showed  uf=  a  piano  in 
his  establishment,  called  the  School  Piano,  specially  designed  for  schools  and  acad- 
emies, and  institutions  whei'e  the  use  of  the  piano  is  taught.  It  Wiis  remarkable 
for  its  combination  of  many  excellences  in  small  compass  and  at  a  low  price.  The 
frame  was  of  iron ;  for  compactness,  the  strings  were  arranged  so  that  one  portion 
lay  above  another;  and,  to  save  trouble  in  tuning,  most  of  the  instrument  had 
but  one  string  to  each  key.  Yet  the  tone  of  the  piano  was  full  and  good.  We 
are  musician  enough  to  know  whereof  we  speak  ;  and  we  advise  persons  who  need 
for  children  at  home  or  for  pupils  at  school  such  a  piano  as  we  speak  of  to  call  on 
Prof.  Cady. 

Benf.fit  of  Travel. —  One  must  go  from  home  in  order  to  learn.  While  trav- 
eling we  read  something  of  Dr.. Livingstone  that  never  would  have  come  in  our 
way  at  home.  A  book  was  offered  in  the  cars  the  advertisement  of  which  sets 
forth  the  wonders  of  the  volume,  how  Dr.  L.  was  lost  seventeen  years  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Africa,  and  discovered  a  nation  400o  miles  more  remote  from  the  sea  than 
any  other  hitherto  known;  how  he  was  imprisoned  three  years  in  a  'subterranean 
cavern,  3000  miles  long,  and  discovers  diamonds  and  gold,  while  in  the  cave,  of 
countless  value'.     We  had  learned  enough,  and  did  not  get  the  volume  itself. 

Rev.  Charles  Kixgsley  has  been  appointed  to  till  the  chair  of  Modern  History 
at  Cambridge,  England.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  principally  known  here  from  his  works 
of  fiction;  but  in  England  he  enjoys  the  complex  reputation  of  a  novelist,  poet, 
historian,  critic,  social  reformer,  naturalist,  sportsman,  parish  priest,  and  the  chief 
leader  of  the  so-called  '  Muscular  Christians'.  Exeh. 

A  Useful  Officer. —  In  Portland,  Maine,  they  have  an  officer  styled  the  'Tru- 
ant Officer',  who.se  duty,  as  his  name  imports,  is  to  arrest  all  truants  from  the 
schools  during  the  school-hours,  and  return  them  to  their  duties.  The  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  work  well,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  paients,  and  also  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  town,  who  like  quiet  and  order.  ,  In  one  of  the  schools  the  attend- 
ance of  the  boys  had  increased  about  twelve  per  cent,  since  the  creation  of  the 
new  office. 

Color  Photographed. —  The  Ccnbiry  states  that  M.  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  colored  photograph  of  the  pris-matic  spectrum  in  all  its  variety  of  colois 

Married,  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  August  1st,  by  Rev.  John  Pettingill,  Mr.  Jas 
H.  Blodgett,  of  Amboy,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Bkown,  of  Framingham. 

Benefits  of  Philology. —  Humboldt,  in  the  Kosmos,  eulogizes  the  study  of 
philology  as  a  rich  source  of  historical  knowledge.  The  history  of  the  British 
rule  in  India  shows  the  practical  bearing  of  such  reseai'ch.  The  interpretation 
of  one  word  in  the  Vedas  fifty  years  earlier  would  have  saved  many  Hindoo  widows 
from  cruel  immolation;  and  the  philologists  of  England  and  Germany  will  yet 
establish,  against  the  half-knowledge  of  native  pundits,  the  fact  that  cnxte  is  no 
religious  institution,  and  has  no  authority  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmins. 

The  Moon. —  Up  to  the  present  time  the  moon  has  been  considered  a  dead  vol- 
canic ruin,  without  atmosphere,  water,  vegetation,  or  inhabitants.  Recent  dis- 
coveries have  shown   that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere,   though  one  of  great 
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tfiiuitv.  Mr.  Selnvabo,  a  ilistinguislii-d  German  astronomer,  announces  that  he 
has  seen  in  the  moon  a  kind  of  vegetation.  lie  says  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tvcho,  one  of  the  liighest  of  the  lunar  mountains,  there  are,  at  times,  patches  and 
.'strealvs  of  a  gieenish  color,  whicli,  after  a  time,  lose  their  hue.  He  considers  this 
to  be  vegetation,  growing  up  in  the  moon's  spring  and  dying  in  its  autumn.  This 
green  color  he  i-egards  as  proof  of  moisture  in  the  moon.  These  discoveries  and 
inferences  are  exciting  much  attention  among  astronomers. 

Jeffkrsox's  Vikavs  of  Litkr.^kv  Style. —  A  few  years  before  Mr.  Jefferson's 
death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  in  which  he  gave  his  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  style  in  composition.  After  discussing  certain  points  of  Greek 
grammar,  Mr.  .lefforson  says: 

"  I  acknowledge  myself,  at  the  same  time,  not  an  adept  in  the  metaphysical  specu- 
lations of  grammar.  By  analyzing  too  minutely,  we  often  reduce  our  subject  to 
atoms,  of  which  the  mind  loses  its  hold.  Nor  am  I  a  friend  to  a  scrupulous  purism 
of  style.  I  readily  sacrifice  the  niceties  of  syntax  to  euphony  and  strength.  It 
is  bv  boldly  neglecting  the  rigorisms  of  grammar  that  Tacitus  has'  made  himself 
the  strongest  writer  in  the  world.  The  hypercritics  call  him  barbarous ;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  exchange  his  barbarism  for  their  wire-drawn  purisms.  Some 
of  his  sentences  are  as  strong  as  language  can  make  them  ;  had  he  scrupulously 
filled  up  tlie  whole  of  their  syntax,  they  would  have  been  merely  common." 

Mr.  Jefferson  illustrates  his  meaning  by  a  motto,  which  we  have  seen  ascribed 
to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  but  the  authorsiiip  of  which,  it  appears,  belongs  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  our  revolution  : 

"To  explain  my  meaning,  I  will  quote  the  motto  of  one,  I  believe,  of  the  regi- 
cides of  Charles  t :  '  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.'  Correct  its  syn- 
tax, '  Rebellion  cKjainst  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God ',  it  has  lost  all  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  antithesis." 

Yelocitt  of  Sound. —  M.  Montigny,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
Belgiuuo,  questions  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels  laid  down  in  the  books.  He 
states  that  in  a  storm  in  September  last  he,  while  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
where  the  lightning  struck,  could  count  but  two  seconds  between  the  lightning 
and  thy  thunder.  Had  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  sound  been  no  more  than  1,100 
feet  per  second,  as  is  generally  supposed,  there  would  have  been  an  interval  of 
fifteen  seconds.  Another  gentleman,  situated  at  nearly  a  similar  distance  in  an- 
other direction  from  the  place  struck  by  the  lightning,  could  perceive  no  greater 
interval  then  M.  Montigny.  Many  other  facts  are  noted  by  M.  Montigny,  all  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  the  rate  at  which  the  sound  of  thunder  travels  is  much  greater 
than  1,100  feet  per  second.  In  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  of  1858  it  was  shown  tliat  the  sound  of  a  cannon  travels 
faster  than  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  Tribune. 

Mrs.  CR.vwFORn  says  she  wrote  one  line  in  her  song,  Kathleen  Mavonrneen,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  confounding  the  cockney  warblers,  who  sing  it  thus: 

The  'orn  of  the  "unter  is  'eard  on  the  'ill. 
Moore  has  laid  the  same  trap  in  the  Woo<lpecker  : 

A  'eart  that  is  'umble  might  'ope  for  it  'ere. 

And  the  elephant  confonnds  them  the  other  way : 

A  helephant  heasily  heats  hat  his  hease, 

Hunder  humbrageous  humbrella  trees.  Exchange. 
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Mil.  DuPEE. —  This  j;;t.'iitk'Ui;iii,  so  lecontly  our  predecessor , in  the  editorship  of 
the  Tcac/irr,  has  resigned  his  place  as  Principal  of  the  Chicai;'o  High  School,  and, 
■vve  are  told,  inter.ds  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  law.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  such  a  scholar  and  gentleman  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois. 
The  following  action  was  had  in  the  Board  of  Education :  ' 

The  resignation  of  C.  A.  Dupee,  Princi])al  of  the  High  Sclmol,  was  received 
and  accepted. 

ilr.  Porter,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  High  School,  ottered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  whieli  Vias  adopted  by  the  Board : 

Whereas,  Chas.  A  Dupee,  Esq..  Principal  of  the  High  School,  has  tc^mlered  his  resignation  as 
such  principal,  which  resignation  has  been  accepted :  therefore, 

Sesolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education,  in  accepting  Mr.  Dupee's  resignation,  deem  it  titling  to 
express,  and  take  pleasure  in  hereby  expressintr,  their  high  appreciation  and  approval  of  his 
faithful  and  successful  labors  as  such  principal,  from  the  organization  of  the  High  School  to  the 
present  time. 

Normal  Uxiveksitv. — We  see  it  stated  in  the  Prairie  Fanner  that  Mr.  Libby 
and  MissF.  M.  Washburne  are  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  Model  School,  and 
that  Mr,  J.  A.  Sewell  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and 
Physiology,  in  the  Normal  department.  The  Prairie  Parmer  is  in  error  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Libby  as  a  graduate  of  tiie  institution. 

Of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sewell  the  Fanner  says :  "  In  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Sewell  (now  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  we  believe)  the  Board  recognizes 
what  we  regard  an  important  feature  of  such  a  school  —  one  which  we  think 
.should  have  been  made  primary  in  the  outset." 

Montgomery  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Hillsboro,  July  11,  lli,  and  13. 

Mendota. —  The  Town  Trustees  of  ileudota  have  granted  the  petition  asking 
for  the  union  of  three  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  grading  the  schools.  This 
gives   opportunity  for  putting  in   operation  a  much  more   efficient  system   than 


hitherto. 
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(jTALESBrHG. —  The  Galeshury  Democrat  of  July  3d  says  :     - 

"  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  adoption,  by  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  of  this  city  on  Saturday  last,  of  the  '  Act  to  establish  a  system  of  Graded 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Galesburg ',  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  of  the  State, 
and  which  has  thereby  become  a  law.  The  result  gives  greater  satisfaction,  from 
the  very  decided  expression  of  opinion,  and  the  large  majority  in  its  favor,  as 
follows:  505  for  the  act,  55  against  it.  At  the  last  city  election,  the  highest 
vote  given  was  629.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  doubted  by  any  one,  that  a  vcri/ 
large  inajority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  they  de- 
sire to  see  it  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Putnam  Co. —  Last  December  the  Supervisors  of  Putnam  Co.  requested  the 
School  Commissioner,  Mr.  G.  I).  Henderson,  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  county 
and  report  upon  their  condition.  The  Board  appropriated  $1.50  to  him  for  each 
school  visited,  and  ordered  that  his  re])ort  be  printed  and  distributed.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson executed  the  duty  asi^igued  him,  and  his  report  set  forth  what  he  found  to 
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bo  needed  in  his  jurisdiction,  with  a  tabular  statement  of  the  schools;  and  to 
make  his  report  still  more  useful,  he  appended  to  it  the  Rules  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bateniaii,  and  originally  published  in  tlie  Teadier. 

Jo  Da  viKss  0(1. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Nora,  Aug.  27th,  Monday. 

Mr.  S.  a.  BiiiGGs. —  We  learu  that  this  gentleman  is  to  teach  next  year  in 
Beardstown.  We  congratulate  our  friend  Overall,  the  School  Commissioner  of 
Cass  County,  and  all  the  friends  of  education  in  that  region,  on  their  good  fortune 
in  obtaining  Mr.  Briggs  as  a  fellow  citizen  and  teacher. 

roNTFAC. —  The  voters  have  determined  to  put  up  a  school-house  worth  $6,000, 
and  have  levied  a  tax  of  two  i)er  cent.     Very  spirited  for  the  hard  times. 

Jacksonvillk. —  Mr.  Edward  P.  Kirby,  has  become  Principal  of  the  West  Dis- 
trict School  (where  Mr.  Bateman  taught  so  many  years),  and  E  A.  Tanner 
assistant.     R.  M.  Tunnel,  the  former  principal,  resigned. 

Olney. —  The  voters  decided  to  build  the  school-house  of  this  town  in  the  pub- 
lic square.  We  think  that  a  nnu-h  better  plan  than  it  is  to  put  the  court-house 
there,  according  to  our  western  custom.  Should  we  visit  Olney  a  few  years  from 
now,  we  shall  find  that  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  people  has  shown  itself  in  the 
surroundings  of  that  conspicuous  building,  their  school-house. 

Is  IT  Possible? —  One  of  our  home  exchanges  speaks  of  a  school-master  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  office  who  is  a  gioggery-loafer,  and  who  has  given  written  testi- 
mony of  his  inability  to  spell  words  of  one  syllable  !  Now  let  us  brag  of  '  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  ! ' 

Pike  County. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Griggsville,  Monday, 
August  27th,  and  continue  through  the  week.  Mr.  Simeon  Wright  is  to  be  con- 
ductor ;  Mr.  Bateman  and  Prof.  Turner  are  to  lecture. 

Mo.NMOUTH  College  held  commencement  on  Thursday,  July  5th.  On  Monday 
an  exhibition  was  had  of  tlie  senior  class  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  Tues- 
day evening  the  Junior  Exhibition  occurred.  Wednefday  afternoon  the  society 
of  the  Alumni  had  their  exercises.  The  commencement  exercises  of  Thursday 
were  held  in  a  grove  :  at  10  o'clock  the  anniversary  address,  by  E.  W.  McComas, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  on  'Faith',  was  delivered  ;  and  at  1  o'clock  the  class  exercises 
took  place  :  after  these  the  President,  Dr.  Wallace,  conferred  degrees  on  six  in 
the  scientific  department,  and  five  in  the  complete  course. 

The  catalogue  of  the  institution,  lately  received  by  us,  shows  an  attendance  of 
182  pupils:  in  the  full  course,  collegiate  44,  prepartaory  51 — total,  95;  in  the 
scientific  course,  collegiate  17,  preparatory  70 — total,  87. 

We  observe  that  Hebrew  is  made  one  of  the  regular  studies  in  the  full  course, 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ladies 
are  admitted  to  both  courses  on  the  same  footing  with  gentlemen.  College  term 
opens  Sept.  4th,  1860.     Dr.  D.  A.  Wallace  is  the  President. 

Geneva. —  Mr.  N.  F.  Nichols  retires  from  the  public  school,  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  of 
Oswego,  succeeds  him. 
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QuiNCY  College. —  Wo  have  the  fourth  catalogue  of  this  institution,  which  is 
at  Quiucy,  Illinois,  and  appears  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
Rev.  James  F.  Jaquess  President.  It  has  pupils  of  each  sex,  and  presents  in  its 
list  of  studies  special  attractions  as  a  school  for  music  and  modern  languages. 
The  next  session  begins  Sept.  19th. 

Illinois  Conference  Female  College  held  its  anniversary  exercises  on  June 
20th.  Thirteen  young  ladies  formed  the  graduating  class.  Attendance  during 
the  year,  as  shown  by  the  catalogue,  175.  This  institution,  at  present  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Illinois  Conference.  The  opening  of  the  next 
term  is  postponed  from  its  regular  time  to  the  Wednesday  after  the  State  Fair, 
in  order  to  allow  the  great  building  to  be  used  in  entertaining  the  hosts  that  are 
expected  to  visit  Jacksonville  on  that  occasion.  The  college  building  will  accom- 
modate ONE  THOUSAND  pCrSOnS. 

"  The  High  School  Record,"  from  Quincj-,  we  found  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the 
school,  having  all  but  two  of  its  pages  filled  with  essays  of  the  pupils:  a  pleasant 
memorial  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  their  friends.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  it  is  not  a  public  school  that  has  the  honor  of  the  enterprise,  but  a  private 
school,  established  by  a  few  citizens,  and  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Win.  M.  Baker 
and  two  associates,  W.  A.  Sutliffe  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Whiton.  May  the  school  be 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  public  schools  equal  it. 

RocKFORD  Female  Seminary,  under  charge  of  Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  held  its  anni- 
versary on  the  11th  of  July.  Anniversary  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  and  on  Tuesday  Rev.  H.  M.  Goodwin  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Literary  Societies.  On  Thursday,  after  the  reading  of  the  essays  of  the 
graduating  class.  Prof.  Haven  delivered  an  address  on  'The  Ideal  and  the  Real'. 
A  Seminary  levee  in  the  evening  closed  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  The  people  of 
Rockford  are  proud  of  their  Seminary,  and  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  gained 
under  the  energetic  administration  of  Miss  Sill. 

WiiEATON  College,  at  Whcaton,  DuPage  County,  held  commencement  July  4th, 
and  gave  diplomas  to  its  first  graduating  class.  The  exercises  were  in  a  grove. 
After  the  orations  the  former  President,  Rev.  L.  C.  Matlock,  delivered  an  address, 
and  President  Blanchard,  in  conferring  the  degrees,  made  remarks  suggested  by 
the  occasion.  Seven  graduated,  four  of  whom  expect  to  study  theology  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  B.  F.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  delivered 
lectures  during  the  anniversary  week  ;  the  subject  of  the  latter  was  '  The  Man- 
ners of  a  Christian  Democracy '.     The  next  term  begins  Sept.  5th. 

Beloit  College  held  commencement  on  Wednesday,  July  11th.  Anniversary 
addreSses  were  by  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  of  Madison,  on  'Learning  Misapplied', 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  on  'The  Lessons  of  History',  and  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Corn- 
ing. The  orations  of  the  graduating  class,  seven  in  number,  were  delivered  in  a 
grove,  and  a  '  sociable  '  at  the  house  of  President  Chapin  closed  the  day. 

Wm.  S.  Kelsey,  of  Amherst,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phv  and  Astronomy  in  Beloit  College. 

40 
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The  City  of  Elgix  paid  for  teachers'  services,  the  jear  ending  July  1st,  1860, 
$3,352.49.  A  deficit  existed  in  the  school  funds,  to  supply  which  the  Council 
voted  to  appropriate  §;6GS.30  from  the  General  Fund. 

Mt.  Carroll  Seminary,  at  Mt.  Carroll,  opens  for  its  fall  term  August  20'th. 
This  is  earlier  than  usual,  and  tlic  change  is  made  to  accommodate  better  a  class 
of  teachers  who  resort  to  the  institution  to  spend  the  time  between  summer  and 
winter  schools  in  reviewing  studies  preparatory  to  their  winter's  work.  The  Insti- 
tution has  a  Teachers'  or  Normal  Department.  Mrs.  F.  A.  W.  Shimer  and  Miss  G. 
M.  Gregory  are  the  Principals. 

Berean  College,  Jacksonville,  held  coumiencement  ou  June  19th.  We  have 
no  items  of  its  proceedings. 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Woodford  Co.,  held  commencement  Wednesday, 
June  2'7th.  The  literary  societies  held  their  annnal  exhibitions  on  the  evenings 
of  the  22d,  23d,  25th,  and  26th.  On  commencement  day  the  degree  of  A.B.  was 
conferred  on  Mr.  E.  W.  Dickenson,  the  first  graduate  of  the  institution. 

Mo.NTiCELLO  Female  Semixary  held  its  anniversary  exercises  on  Wednesday, 
June  27th.     Ten  young  ladies  formed  the  graduating  class. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Nye  was  recently  elected,  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Peoria  for  one  year. 

Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute. —  An  effort  made  as  early  as  last  Novem- 
ber to  establish  an  Institute  here  has  at  last  effected  its  design.  Meetings  have 
been  held,  though  irregularly,  since  that  time,  and  once  or  twice  temporary  or- 
ganizations have  been  made.  May  26th,  the  day  being  propitious,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  teachers  were  out,  and  a  pleasant  time  was  enjoyed  by  all.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  meetings  monthly;  whereupon  committees  to  draft  and  report 
a  constitution,  arrange  programme,  etc.,  were  appointed.  June  23d,  the  Associa- 
tion convened  and  proceeded  to  the  business  of  adopting  a  constitution,  electing 
ofBcers,  etc. 

During  the  afternoon,  exercises  were  conducted  in  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  T. 
Deeds;  United  States  History,  by  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goodwin;  Geography,  by  R.  J.  An- 
drews. The  conductress  of  History  presented  a  chart  which  was  quite  a  novelty. 
The  Colonial  and  State  History  of  our  country  were  represented  by  what  were  de- 
nominated two  historic  trees,  of  different  sizes,  the  smaller  representing  the  Colonial, 
the  larger  the  State  history,  so  connected  as  to  show  the  relation  of  the  aggressive 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  and  thea)eclaration  of  Independence  and 
other  events  of  note  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  change  fiom  one  gov- 
ernment to  another.  Pelton's 'Outline  Maps'  were  presented  and  explained,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  drill  exercise  in  Geography,  by  the  conductor,  R.  J.  An- 
drews. After  the  drill  exercises  adjournment  was  made  to  7  o'clock,  witli  the 
resolution  before  the  house  for  discussion,  'That  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  all 
our  schools'. 

Upon  convening  in  the  evening,  Isaac  Norman  took  the  chair.  Rev.  J.  Bassett 
then  presented  a  well-prepared  and  able  address  to  the  Association.  An  essay 
was  then  read  by  Miss  L.  Kite.     Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  resolution 
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which  was  before  the  house  for  discussion  was  laid  over  until  next  meeting. 
After  the  business  of  the  evening  was  disposed  of,  the  Institute  adjourned,  to  meet 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  July.  ""  S.  w.  LEONARD,  President. 

A.  L.  MrLis,  Secretary. 

T-S- — Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  a  .=enii-annual  Institute  in  addi- 
tion to  our  monthly  meeting. 

Princetox. —  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  towns  in  the  north  half  of  the 
State,  is  a  place  of  considerable  wealth  and  ability  to  do,  but  heretofore  has  done 
little  to  put  public  schools  in  good,  systematic  efficiency.  We  cut  a  few  slips  from 
the  Report  of  the  Superintend,  nt,  showing  a  little  the  condition  of  things.  Their 
school  accommodations  are  spoken  of  thus: 

"  The  first  great  want  is  more  room.  The  north  school-house  has  a  main  room 
28  fee.t  by  34i.  In  this  are  ai ranged  45  desks,  with  4  additional  when  crowdrd. 
These  would  give  sitting  room  for  98  pupils.  But  instead  of  using  the  seats  as 
health  and  propriety  denmnd,  there  have  been  three  pupils  seated  on  forms  in- 
tended only  for  two,  and.  like  a  crowded  omnibus,  the  house  has  been  reported  as 
having  '  room  for  one  more'  till  07ie  liwidred  and  fiftti  have  been  present  at  once, 
the  pupils  crowded,  and  breathing  air  almost  pestilential,  even  with  windows  wide 
open,  and  an  almost  sickening  draught  meeting  the  visitor  coming  from  fn  sh 
outer  air  into  this  carbonic-acid-gas  factory.  ....  Tliere  must 
be  more  room,  or  the  work  of  teaching  can  not  be  done.  The  children  can  be 
shut  within  the  walls  for  stated  hours,  but  that  is  not  teaching.  Rooms  should  be 
rented  between  the  two  schools,  and  as  far  north  as  practicable. 

"This  matter  of  foul  air  and  crowded  accommodations  is  not  as  it  should  be  in 
the  south  school.  You  have  in  this  house  windows  without  weights,  very  few  of 
which  can  be  opened  at  the  top,  and  no  other  working  mode  of  ventilation.  You 
have  two  class-rooms,  each  '2.3  feet  10  inches  long  by  6  feet  2  iiulies  wide,  each 
liglited  and  ventilated  by  a  single  window.  Fortunately,  these  have  not  been  in 
use  during  the  past  session.  An  open  window  will  not  keep  them  pure  from  dead 
air  when  not  in  use,  and  they  could  only  have  been  hotbeds  of  debility  and  disease 
during  the  crowded  season,  ■nben  forty  pujiih,  a  coal  stove,  and  a  teacher,  all  are  re- 
ported to  have  supported  combustion  from  that  pocketful  of  air.  You  have  also 
a  class-room  24  feet  3  inches  by  .5  feet  8  inches,  which  we  have  used.  This  is  in 
the  primary  department,  and  I  have  rarely  entered  the  study-room  of  this  depart- 
ment, even  when  all  available  windows  and  doors  were  open,  without  being  re- 
minded of  our  inadequate  ventilation.  The  house  is  40  feet  by  60,  containing  on 
the  two  floors  four  school-rooms,  with  seats  for  348  pupils  as  the  desks  are  made ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  three  pupils  have  often  u.sed  seats  made  for  two.  Tlie 
loose  clothing  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  hung  about  the  .scliool-rooms.  Add 
the  steam  from  damp  overcoats  and  shawls  and  hats  to  the  air  already  burdimd 
with  the  exhalations  of  so  many  pairs  of  lungs,  and  you  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  atmosphere  on  a  crowded  day  in  wet  weather.  The  effect  is  direct  and  plain. 
Pupils  who  go  with  regularity  become  debilitated  and  sickly,  others  perhaps  go  a 
few  davs  till  thev  breathe  foul  air  enough  to  make  them  languid,  then  tiiey  stay 
at  home  a  half  or  whole  day  till  fresher  air  revives  them,  then  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Sickness  and  irregularity  ,>revent  progress,  so  that  for  the  woik  of  instruc- 
tion the  schools  can  not  have  their  due  efficiency.  Teachers  lose  tlu-ir  vivacity 
and  even  their  health  ;  parents  wonder  why  their  children  do  n't  learn  ;  ai  d  m.iny 
hastily  declare  public  schools  a  failure,  when  room  and  }nire  air  would  with  the 
same  teachers  double  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 

«'_..'  p'ree  as  air '  ought  to  convey  a  proper  meaning  to 
the  children  of  Princeton ;  but  with  the  present  arrangement  of  school  conven- 
iences it  onlv  indicates  to  them  a  close  bondiige.  The  partitions  are  of  boards,  and 
can  be  taken  down  in  a  few  minutes.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  parti- 
tion in  the  Primary  be  taken  down,  and  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  current  allowed 
there,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  placing  all  the  loose  clothing  for  that  story 
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in  the  ball I  have  said  much  on  this  point,  for  I  deem  it 

of  the  first  importance.  If  it  is  expected  children  will  be  taught  when  sent  to 
school,  I  must  say  in  behalf  of  teachers  that  room  and  frksii  air  must  be  fur- 
nished, or  the  listless  child  will  fail  to  learn  frojn  the  languid  teacher.  If  it  is  not 
expected  jjujjils  are  to  be  taiicfJit,  a  more  economical  mode  of  herding  them  can 
be  adopted.  8ufHcient  room  can  be  inclosed  to  shut  in  all  the  children  who  may 
get  in  the  way  at  home,  a  good  roof  put  over  it,  and  two  or  tlirce  stout  fellows 
hired  at  $18  i)er  month  to  keep  tires,  slnit  the  children  in,  keep  them  from  fight- 
ing, and  turn  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  horn-." 

Of  wages  paid  to  ladies  Mr.  Blodgett  says : 

"  A  lady  can  not  afford  to  spend  time  and  money  to  olitain  a  suitable  education 
and  training  to  be  a  good  teacher,  when  .$4,  at  most  $5  per  week,  is  all  she  can 
get  in  a  town  where  board  takes  from  $2.50  to  S3  per  week.  It  requires  Si  great 
deal  of  missionary  self-dguial.  A  teacher  whose  services  are  worth  %o  and  teaches 
for  $4  pays  one-fifth  of  her  earnings  for  support  of  schools,  being  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent.  Men  some  times  tiiink  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  a  high  tax  for  educational 
purposes,  but  no  others  pay  any  such  taxes  for  schools  as  those  employed  in  them 
at  inadequate  wages;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  tax  is  so  poorly  expended  as  that 
which  is  paid  to  incompetent  teachers,  let  the  nominal  wages  be  what  they  may. 
'  Poor  teachers  at  poor  pay  '  is  poor  policy.  '  Good  teachers  at  poor  pay  '  is  little 
better.  '  Good  teachers  fairly  paid'  is  justice  to  all.  It  is  due  to  the  pupils  that 
they  have  teachers  whose  services  are  valuable ;  it  is  due  to  the  teachers  that 
they  receive  fair  compensation." 

We  quote  the  last  part  of  the  Report : 

"The  public  school  is  a  fixed  institution  in  free  America.  The  question  is  no 
longer  Shall  we  have  a  public  school  ?  Much  remains  for  private  enterprise  to 
do,  but  the  masses  will  depend  on  the  public  school.  The  good  public  school  is  a 
fountain  of  order,  knowledge,  and  prosperity  ;  the  poor  one  is  a  nuisance,  de- 
grading the  manners  of  community,  and  a  constant  breeder  of  quarrels  and 
trouble  in  community. 

"  Our  neighbors,  one  after  another,  are  arranging  for  as  good  graded  schools  as 
their  position  will  allow.  Shall  Princeton  wait  till  left  entirely  behind  before  she 
is  prepared  to  give  her  children  the  best  instruction  '?  I  know  that  is  not  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people.  They  are  to-day  ready  to  sustain  a  judicious  system  of  schools, 
yet  it  is  in  your  power  to  decide  what  the  next  few  years  of  these  schools  shall 
be.  The  schools  will  be  full  of  pupils.  If  you  will  carry  out  your  avowed  pur- 
pose of  systematic  gradation,  and  will  give  us  room  to  work,  your  teachers  will 
see  to  it  that  their  duty  is  done,  and  a  system  will  be  built  up  here,  thorough  from 
Primary  to  High  School,  creditable  to  the  teachers,  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  the 
town.  But  if  the  opposition  to  public  schools  leads  you  to  yield  your  purpose, 
the  school  will  still  live  ;  but,  cramped,  and  failing  to  rally  to  its  support  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  it  will  struggle  through  varied  changes  and  strifes  till 
the  honor  of  instituting  economical,  thorough  graded  schools  shall  come  upon 
some  Board  elected  in  future  years,  after  the  petty  issues  of  to-day  are  forgotten." 

We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  Directors  decided  to  make  no  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  schools  as  indicated  in  the  Report,  and  abandoned  the  plan  of  grad- 
ing the  schools,  saying  they  could  not  afford  the  expense  !  No  town  can  afford 
the  expense  of  an  miorganized  large  school,  which  they  propose  to  carry  on  in- 
stead of  a  graded  school. 

The  city  of  Amboy  made  very  liberal  propositions  to  Mr.  Blodgett,  who  will 
take  charge  of  their  school  after  his  return  from  the  East.  The  Directors  have 
shown  a  determination  to  put  their  school  in  eflScient  working  order. 

Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association. —  This  association  met  at  St.  Louis, 
July  10th.     The  exercises  were  opened  by  reading  a  polished  and  scholarly  article 
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by  the  President,  Prof.  C.  S.  Peiinell.  In  the  evening,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, several  persons  who  had  been  invited  to  address  the  convention  were  not 
present.  This  occasioned  no  littlo  disappointment;  whereupon,  just  before  the 
close  of  tlie  session,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  faithful  keeping  of  engagements,  essential  to  success  every  where,  is  especially 
the  duty  of  teachers,  an<l  that  this  duty  is  made  more  imperative  when,  as  in  case  of  public  en- 
gageraeuts,  large  numbers  of  persons  are  disappointed  by  tlie  failure  of  one  individual. 

Numerous  essays  were  read :  some  of  them  indicated  originality  and  merit. 

The  principal  subject  of  interest  was  that  of  a  State  Normal  School.  A  plan 
was  submitted  for  one  central  and  four  branch  institutions  ;  the  ceiatral  or  parent 
institution  to  be  put  in  operation  first,  and  afterward  the  others  as  they  may  be 
required  and  the  funds  raised  to  start  them.  The  plan  was  approved  and  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  next  Legislature. 

As  most  of  the  teachers  had  left  for  the  East,  or  on  trips  of  pleasure  up  the 
Mississippi,  the  attendance  was  small.  The  accounts  of  the  state  of  education  in 
the  rural  districts  set  it  down  as  being  at  rather  low  ebb;  yet  an  increasing  inter- 
est is  being  aroused  in  the  subject,  and  some  good  public  schools  are  in  operation. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  private  schools  in  the  State  that  furnish  a  good  course 
of  instruction  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  are  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense. 

For  several  years  the  meetings  of  this  association  have  been  growing  less  and 
less.  They  have  now  concluded  to  change  the  time  of  holding  them  from  mid- 
summer to  winter.  The  next  session  takes  place  on  tlie  "6th  of  December, 
proximo,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Many  able 
teachers  are  employed.  "■•"  t.  * 

Another  correspondent  gives  us  the  following : 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  session  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  July.  About  seventy-five  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  most  important  subject  before  the  convention  for  discussion  was  that  of  a 
State  Normal  School,  upon  which  Prof.  Tracy,  of  Jefferson  City,  made  a  short 
report,  indicating  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  it  before  the  public 
and  the  Legislature.  The  main  features  of  the  bill,  which  Mr.  Tracy  has  strong 
hopes  will  be  passed  by  the  next  Legislature,  are,  the  division  of  the  State  into 
five  districts  —  one  central,  containing  the  parent  institution,  and  four  embracing 
the  northeast,  northwest,  southeast,  and  southwest  sections  —  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  the  Attorney  General 
being  members  ex  oflficiis  —  the  central  school  to  be  supported  by  an  appropria- 
tion not  to  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  annual  State  school  fund — each  of  the 
other  four  districts  to  be  entitled  to  a  Normal  School,  and,  for  its  support,  an 
appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  of  the  annual  State  School 
money  going  to  such  district,  upon  a  petition  from  a  majority  of  its  counties,  with 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  grounds  and  buildings  —  each  of  the  four  districts  to 
have  a  local  Board  of  five  to  manage  its  pecuniary  matters;  but  all  questions 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  instructors,  admission  of  students,  course  of  study, 
text-books,  etc.,  are  to  be  decided  by  the  State  Board,  of  which  local  Boards  will 
be  a  part. 

Several  good  essays  were  read,  and  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Pennell  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Wines  were  very  able. 

Although  this  Association  is  small  in  numbers,  yet  it  is  able  in  the  earnest,  ed- 
ucated and  experienced  men  it  contains,  among  whom  we  noticed  at  the  present 
meeting  Drs.  Laws  and  Wines,  Chancellor  Hoyt,  Profs.  Tracy,  Love,  Low,  Luckey, 
Pennell,  Divoll,  Robinson,  and  Pinckard. 

We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  harmony,  decorum,  and  dignity,  which 
characterized  the  meeting  in  all  its  proceedings.  *  w.  * 
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rnoxKTic  Primer,  First  Readkr,  and  Second  Reader.  .5,  10  and  20  cents, 
riinior  uiiil  First  Render  by  Elias  Longley,  and  Second  Reader  by  Bcnn 
ritiiian.     Cincinnati :    Longley  &  Co. 

The  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the  best  way  of  teaching  to  read  is  by  the  use 
of  Phonetic  Readers.  We  have  never  seen  it  tried,  and  have  never  been  in  a 
position  to  try  it  since  we  have  been  of  this  opinion:  but  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  experiments  of  others  is  conclusive  to  us  that  pupils  taught  by  this  method 
■will  learn  to  read  better,  sooner,  and  with  more  ease,  than  by  the  common  method. 
We  have  watched  the  course  of  teaching  by  analysis  of  words,  and  see  that 
it  is  an  hnitation  of  the  phonetic  method,  comparing  with  it  about  as  a  hand-car 
with  a  locomotive.  In  teaching  by  analysis  the  teacher  makes  the  pupil  analyze 
words  into  their  constituent  sounds,  and  tells  him  that  the  first  sound  in  man  is 
represented  by  m,  and  that  when  he  sees  that  letter  in  reading  he  is  to  make  the 
sound  which  comes  first  in  man.  The  third  sound  and  the  letter  n  may  be  dealt 
with  in  like  manner,  except  that  the  teacher  must  say,  sooner  or  later,  that  when 
the  n  has  a  r/  or  a  k  after  it  it  has  not  the  common  sound  at  all ;  and  even  that 
exception  will  not  cover  all  the  variations.  With  the  second  sound  the  teacher 
has  still  more  difficulty  :  tlic  pupil  easily  learns  it,  and  is  told  that  a  stands  for  it, 
and  that  when  he  sees  that  character  in  a  book  it  means  the  sound  which  it  has 
in  man  oftener  than  it  means  any  thing  else  !  Every  child  that  has  sense  enough 
to  come  in  when  it  rains  must  wonder  why  the  men  that  made  books,  and  made 
letters  to  stand  for  sounds,  did  not  make  enough,  so  that  every  sound  could  have 
its  own  letter,  and  every  letter  its  own  sound.  But  this  analytic  method  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  now  in  use :  we  would  say  at  once  the  best,  but  that  it  might  seem 
to  exclude  the  word-method,  which  has  much  in  its  favor,  and  can  be  well  used  in 
connection  with  the  analytic  method.  And  when  the  teacher  meets  with  varia- 
tions from  the  usual  sounds  of  letters  he  teaches  them  as  exceptions  to  be  directly 
learned  as  such. 

Now  the  phonetic  plan  uses  an  alphabet  which  retains  twenty-three  of  our 
common  letters  (all  but  c,  q,  and  x),  to  all  of  which  is  assigned  their  most  usual 
sound ;  and  which  adds  twenty  other  letters  to  represent  sounds  which  are  ex- 
ceptional to  the  prevalent  use  of  our  letters.  The  pupil  learns  to  read  the 
Phonetic  Primer  and  Reader  with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  with  a  clearness  of 
pronunciation  which  few  get  under  the  old  method ;  and  when  he  has  become 
familiar  with  reading  in  this  way,  he  can  pass  to  a  reader  of  the  common  type 
and  translate  its  irregularities  into  speech,  with  a  little  instruction,  more  easily 
than  he  could  learn  the  same  irregularities  at  the  time  when  he  was  grappling  all 
the  difficulties  of  beginning  to  read.  That  this  is  true  is  no  longer  matter  of 
theory,  but  has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  and  no  theoretical  objections  are  of 
any  avail  against  the  fact. 

Whether  phonotypy  is  to  supersede  heterotypy  in  all  our  books  in  some  future 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  best  way  of  learning  to  read  in 
1860 ;  and,  leaving  posterity  to  settle  its  own  questions,  we  maintain  that  the 
children  of  this  day  should  have  the  best  known  methods  in  use  for  their  benefit. 
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Xevertheless,  we  kuow  that  the  stiff"  fogyisin  that  rules  iu  other  matters  has  its 
place  in  education  most  strongly,  and  that  with  all  our  talk  about  progress,  hardly 
any  of  it  comes  from  colleges,  normal  schools,  academies,  and  high  schools. 
Generally  new  and  improved  methods  win  their  way  with  single  men,  and  in 
private  schools ;  and  when  the  light  is  too  strong  to  be  overlooked,  a  new  genera- 
tion will  walk  by  it  after  securely  inearthing  their  fathers. 

There  are  teachers  in  Illinois  who  are  using  successfully  the  phonetic  method, 
in  spite  of  the  doubts  and  sneers  of  men  who  know  nothing  of  what  they  sneer 
at;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  still  more  find  opportunity  to  follow  this 
course. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  repeat  the  experiments  in  the  use  of  phonetic 
books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  to  read  will  find  the  primer  and  readers  named 
above  very  good  for  the  purpose :  they  are  part  of  a  complete  series  that  is  to 
be  issued.  The  same  publishers  issue  a  series  of  charts  containing,  in  large  type, 
twenty-four  '  first  lessons  in  reading ' ;  these  in  sheets  cost  50  cents. 

A  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric.  By  Samuel  P.  Xewman,  Prof  of  Rhetoric  in 
Bowdoin  College.  Sixtieth  Edition,  1859.  12mo.  pp.  312.  75  cents.  Ivison, 
Phinney  &;  Co.,  and  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Newman's  Rhetoric,  though  first  issued  twenty-six  years  ago,  is  not  yet  supplant- 
ed by  its  younger  rivals,  but  has  excellences  in  its  manner  of  presenting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  which  keep  it  in  use  still.  It  does  not  attempt  as  much  as 
most  treatises,  and  does  better  what  it  does  attempt,  giving  more  consideration 
to  the  subjects  of  style  and  taste.  It  is  not  supplied  with  exercises,  and  is  best 
used  in  connection  with  some  work  furnishing  them. 

Manual  of  Geology:  Designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.  By  Eb- 
enezer  Emmons,  Prof.  Xat.  Hist,  and  Geology  in  Williams  College.  Second 
Edition,  1860.     Large  12mo.  pp.  297.  §1.50.  "  A.  S»  Barnes  &  Burr. 

We  are  not  practical  geologist  enough  to  judge  this  book  as  such ;  but,  reading 
it  as  a  lay  reader,  we  find  it  an  interesting  book  in  matter  and  style,  and  see  that 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  Geology  of  our  own  country,  as  it 
draws  most  of  its  illustrations  from  geologic  facts  in  the  United  States.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  most  of  the  figures  representing  fossils  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms. 

Topical  Lexicon'. — The  Readable  Dictionary,  or  Topical  and  Synon\-mic  Lexicon : 
Containing  several  thousands  of  the  more  useful  terms  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage classified  by  subjects  and  arranged  according  to  their  affinities  of  mean- 
ing ;  with  accompanying  etymologies,  definitions,  and  illustrations.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Bv  John  Williams,  A.M.  Columbus, 
Ohio :  M.  C.  Lilley.     8vo.    pp.360. 

We  saw  a  copy  of  this  work  a  few  months  ago,  and  examined  it  with  much  in- 
terest. With  all  our  Webster  and  Worcester  Dictionaries,  in  all  their  editions, 
there  is  still  in  schools  a  lack  of  means  for  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  words 
in  a  manner  which  shall  be  at  once  easy  of  use  and  complete  in  its  result.  A 
word  needs  to  be  compared  with  others  of  the  same  general  signification  before 
it  is  fully  understood.  It  is  true  that  nothing  but  literary  culture  can  give  any 
one  that  full  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  words  —  their  solid  contents  and 
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supcrtii-ial  iiicasure,  so  to  speak, —  which  gives  control  of  tho  resources  of  the  lan- 
''ua«>'e.     Wc  always  test  a  man's  cvilture'by  his  use  of  words. 

Tills  Topical  LerJcoii  abandons  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  puts  together 
words  relating  to  the  same  subject,  defining  each  one,  giving  etymologies  when 
suflicientlv  simple,  with  occasional  explanatory  notes  and  citations.  It  becomes 
thus  a  treatise  on  synonyms  practically  more  useful  than  any  other  that  w(!  have 
seen.  An  Alphabetical  Index  enables  us  to  refer  to  any  word;  and  from  this  in- 
dex wc  find  the  number  of  words  to  hick  but  little  of  7,000. 

In  closing  this  notice,  we  most  heartily  commend  the  work  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, and  to  general  readers.  Wc  wish  we  could  name  its  price  and  say  where  it 
is  to  be  found ;  but  can  not  at  present.  We  close  by  giving  a  sample  of  the  work. 
Under  the  general  title  Morals,  we  find  the  following,  selected  at  a  venture : 

11.    Reputatiox. 

Tlie  CII.\Il.\CTER  consists  in  tho  aggregate  of  the  moral  qualities  by  which  an  individual  is  dis- 
tinguislied.     See  To  Eiujrave. 

I\EPfTATio\  is  the  estimate  in  which  a  person's  characler  is  held  hy  others.  (L.,  re,  again;  and 
puln,  to  tliiuk.) 

Jiepute  is  tho  opinion  entertained  by  people  in  regard  to  any  person,  practice,  or  thing;  as,  a 
man  of  repiW,  of  good  repute,  of  no  repute,  of  bad  repute. 

Jitputuble.  being  in  good  repute. 

Disreputable,  being  in  bad  repute;  as,  a  disreputable  action. 

Fame  is,  1.  Public  report  or  rumor.  2.  Report  that  exalts  the  character.  (Gr.,  <l>^l^t  [phtmi],  to 
speak.) 

I'uiHous,  much  talked  of  and  praised. 

Renown  is  exalted  reputation  on  account  of  great  achievements  or  accomplishments.  (Fr.,  re, 
again ;  and  nommer,  to  name.) 

Scientific  American. 

The  following  notice  has  appeared  in  many  of  our  newspapers  on  behalf  of  the 
Scientijic  Amerclan.,  and  we  willingly  give  place  to  it  in  our  pages : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  publications  which  come  to  our  sanctum  is  the  Scientific 
American,  a  weekly  publication,  devoted  to  popular  science;  new  inventions,  and  the  whole  range 
of  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts.  The  Scientific  American  has  been  published  fur  fifteen 
j-ears,  l)y  the  well-known  Patent  Solicitors,  Messrs.  .Munn  &  Co.,  37  Park  Kow,  New  York ;  and  has 
yearly  increased  in  interest  and  circulation,  until  it  has  attained,  we  understand,  nearly  30,0U0 
Bubscribers,  which  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  publication  is  appreciated  by  tlie  reading  public. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  paper,  we  will  state 
gome  ot  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  illustrated  descriptions  of  all  the  most  important  im- 
provements in  steam  and  agricultural  machinery  will  commend  it  to  the  Engineer  and  Farmer, 
■while  the  new  household  inventi<ms  and  shop  tools  which  are  illustrated  by  engravings  and  de- 
scrilied  in  its  columns,  with  the  practical  receipts  contained  in  every  number,  render  the  work  de- 
sirable to  housekeepers,  and  almost  indispensable  to  every  mechanic  or  smith  who  has  a  shop  for 
manufacturing  new  work  or  repairing  old. 

Tho  Scientific  American  is  universally  regarded  as  the  inventor's  advocate  and  monitor;  the  re- 
pository of  American  inventions,  and  the  great  authority  on  law,  and  all  business  connected  with 
Patients.  The  Olficial  List  of  Claims,  as  Issued  weekly  from  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  is 
published  regularly  in  its  columns.  All  the  most  important  Patents  issued  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  are  illustrated  and  described  on  its  pages,  thus  forming  an  unrivaled  history  of  Amer- 
ican inventions. 

It  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  largest  and  cheapest  paper  devoted  to  Science,  Mechanics,  Manu- 
factures, and  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  the  world.  lion.  Judge  Mason,  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  is  not  only  engaged  with  the  publishers  in  their  immense  Patent-Agency  department, 
but  as  a  writer  on  Patent  Laws  and  Practice  his  ability  is  forcibly  portrayed  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper. 

The  Scientific  American  is  published  once  a  week  (every  Saturday),  each  number  containing  16 
pages  of  Letterpress,  and  frr  m  10  to  12  original  Ensravings  of  New  Inventions,  consisting  of  the 
most  improved  Engines,  Mills.  Agricultural  Machines,  and  Household  Utensils,  making  52  num- 
bers in  a  year,  comprising  8:.2  pages,  and  over  500  Original  Engravings,  printed  on  heavy,  fine  pa- 
per, in  a  form  e.xpressly  for  binding,  and  all  for  $2  per  annum. 

A  New  Volume  commenced  on  the  1st  of  .luly,  and  we  hope  a  large  number  of  our  readers  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  subscribe.  By  remitting  $2  by  mail  to  the  publish- 
ers, Munn  &  Co.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.'they  will  send  you  their  paper  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  you  will  have  a  volume  which  you  would  not  part  with  for  treble  its  cost.  Tho  pub- 
lishers express  their  willingness  to  mail  a  single  copy  of  the  paper  to  such  as  may  wish  to  see  it 
without  charge. 
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Scripture  School  Reader.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  "W.  W.  Everts  and 
Will.  H.  Wyckoff.  12nio.  pp.348.  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  New  York ;  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.     75  cents. 

Here  is  a  book  made  entirely  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  arranged  in  chapters 
according  to  subjects,  without  any  sectarian  bias  or  purpose,  with  references  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  to  show  from  what  place  the  selections  are  taken.  The 
didactic,  the  historical  and  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Bible  are  represented  in  sepa- 
rate divisions. 

In  using  the  Bible  itself  as  a  test-book,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  make  selec- 
tions, which  he  will  not  do  as  well  as  it  is  here  done  for  him ;  nor  will  he  have 
the  advantage  of  having  subjects  treated  consecutivelj-.  This  is  an  advantage  for 
school  purposes,  though  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  Bible  itself.  Again, 
the  verse-division  in  our  Bible  is  a  nuisance  for  every  purpose  but  ease  of  refer- 
ence ;  this  Reader  arranges  the  matter  in  paragraphs. 

It  is,  as  Dr.  Cheever  says,  an  exceedingly  valuable  work,  and  such  a  woi'k  as  is 
needed  for  the  introduction  of  the  scriptures  into  schools  in  a  convenient  and  un- 
objectionable way. 

Class-Book  of  Botany;  being  Outlines  of  the  Structure,  Physiology  and  Classifi- 
cation of  Plants,  with  a  Flora  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  Alphon- 
so  Wood,  A.M.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  8vo.  pp.  174.  N.  Y. :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

Prof.  Wood's  Glass-Book  of  Botany  was  first  issued  in  1845,  and  became  a  very 
popular  text-book.  The  present  work  is  in  eifect  a  new  book,  and  is  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  one.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  first  fifth  part  of  the  work 
separately,  giving  174  of  the  800  or  more  pages  which  will  constitute  the  com- 
plete work.  This  prodrome  contains  the  parts  of  the  work  that  treat  of  Struc- 
tural Botany,  of  Physiological  Botany,  and  of  Systematic  Botany,  or  Classification. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  well-executed  cuts,  and  makes  an  excellent  text- 
book. The  reputation  of  its  author  and  the  popularity  of  his  earlier  work  are 
suflBcient  vouchers  for  that,  and  it  has  recommendations  from  high  quarters. 

Thk  Useful  a.nd  the  Ornamental  :  A  Western  Manual  of  Practical  Rural  Aff'airs. 
By  C.  Thurston  Chase.  96  pp.  Paper  cover.  25  cents.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Hand-books  by  Mr.  Chase  on  rural  affairs.  It  treats 
briefly  but  practically  of  the  arts  of  hedging  and  tree-planting,  the  making  of 
hedges  and  grores  and  lawns  and  flower-gardens  to  make  our  prairie  homes  more 
comfortable  and  beautiful.  It  is  written  in  very  plain  and  clear  style,  and  con- 
tains much  useful  information  and  good  advice  in  a  small  compass.  We  have 
read  many  of  its  pages  with  interest,  though  having  no  occasion  for  their  direc- 
tions. 

Bank-Note  Reporter.     E.  I.  Tinkham  &  Co.,  Chicago.     $1. 

The  old  saying  'Blessed  be  nothing'  often  comes  to  us  when  we  have  renewed 
evidence  in  hand  of  the  skill  of  the  counterfeiter  in  defrauding  the  unwary.  Messrs. 
E.  I.  Tinkham  &  Co.  do  what  they  can  to  protect  the  community  by  an  excellent 
Detector,  which  will  aid  even  the  best-skilled  eyes. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Own  Magazine.  Wm.  L.  Jones,  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  Pub- 
lisher.    75  cents  a  year. 

A  very  lively  little  journal  for  juveniles,  containing  much  that  is  entertaining 
and  useful. 


WHAT! 
IS   IT   BEALLY   SOI 

THE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO  ?   YES. 


McGUFFEY'S  NEW  PEIMABY  SCHOOL  CHARTS ; 

Six  numbers:  2i  feet  wide   and   3   feet   long.     -Large,  bold   type. 

McGTIFFEYS  NEWLY  REVD  ECLECTIC  SPELLER ; 

Containing  more  than  12,000  clas^ined  \vord<.  mostly  primitive. 

McGTTFrEYS    NEW  FIRST   ECLECTIC    READER; 

The  Alphabet,  with    simple   and    easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

McGTIFFEYS  NEW  SECOND  ECLECTIC  READER; 
Pleasing  easy  lessons   in   reading   and   spellinir.  for  young   pupils. 

McGITFFEYS   NEW  THIRD  ECLECTIC   READER; 
Interesting   and   instructive   primary  lessons,   for  young   pupils. 

McGXTPFEY'S  NEW  FOURTH  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Instructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

McGTIFFEYS    NEW  FIFTH   ECLECTIC  READER; 
Entertaining  Readings   in    prose   and  verse,   for   middle   classes. 

McGTIFFEYS  NEW   SIXTH  ECLECTIC   READER; 

A  full   rhetorical   reading  book,  for  the  more   advanced  classes. 

McGTIFFEYS    NEW   HIGH   SCHOOL    READER; 
Classic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  ela-sses  in  academies. 

McGTIFFEYS  NEW  JUVENILE   SPEAKER; 
200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

McGTIFFEYS  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER; 
Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

jsg*  This  bojk  mav  be  used  as  a  Reader  or   Speaker :    the  selections  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPMAN'S  AGRICTTLTURAL  CHEMISTRY ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture:  a  brief 
and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

KIDD'S  ELOCTITION; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Singh  specimen  copies  of  anv  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
to  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^*^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdacing  these  works  are  re- 
epectfolly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers. 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Vol.  VI.  SEPTEMBER,  1860.  No.  9. 


THE     MORALITY    OF    OUR     SCHOOIiS. 


Mr.  Editor  :  It  is  our  misfortuue  some  times  to  be  blind  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  persons  or  things  we  highly  esteem,  or  to  puUiate 
their  faults  if  they  are  brought  to  our  notice.  Such  blindness  and 
palliation  are  commendable  when  the  fault  is  chronic,  as  '  what  ca'  n't 
be  cured  must  be  endured  '  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  criminal 
to  endure  that  which  we  may  cure,  and  to  such  may  be  applied  the 
text  which  says  '  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend '.  In  our  zeal 
for  a  general  system  of  education  we  often  overlook,  from  habit  or  in- 
difference, those  things  which  are  prejudicial,  but  which  may  with  care 
be  reformed.  It  grates  on  our  sensibilities  some  times  to  hear  ill-na- 
tured remarks  and  offensive  comparisons  made  at  the  expense  of  our 
common  schools ;  and  yet,  while  we  feel  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of  in  the  present  condition  of  our  common-school  system,  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  blind  to  any  fault,  but  rather  seek  to  find 
faults  and  cure  them. 

We  have  heard  many  complaints  against  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon-school system  ;  but  that  which  gave  us  the  most  concern  was  the 
charge  of  immorality.  It  has  been  often  said  that  immorality  is  a 
necessary  incident  of  the  comvion  school,  inasmuch  as  the  pupils  are 
drawn  from  all  classes  and  grades  of  society,  even  the  lowest  and^most 
degraded,  and  that,  necessarily,  there  must  be,  by  imitation  and  con- 
tact, a  coarseness,  rudeness,  and  vulgarity,  not  found  in  those  denomi- 
nated by  way  of  special  distinction  select  schools. 

Without  desiring  to  draw  an  offensive  comparison  between  two  sys- 
tems, each  good  in  its  sphere,  it  would  be  well  to  make  some  investi- 
gation of  the  subject ;  and  in  so  doing  we  will  be  pleased  if  even  the 
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select  schools  may  derive  some  benefit  from  the  operation,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  the  common  schools  will. 

How  shall  we  investigate  this  charge  that  we  may  ascertain  its  truth 
or  falsity  ?  What  standard  shall  we  raise  by  which  to  test  the  excel- 
lence of  any  school  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  determine  the  intellectual  and  physical  development  of  pupils, 
and  to  ascertain,  if  good  or  bad,  how  much  their  condition  owes  to  the 
system  of  intellectual  or  physical  discipline  they  have  been  subjected 
to.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  pupil  enjoys  good  health;  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  he  has  acquired  the  multiplication-table  or  the  bi- 
nomial theorem  with  its  applications;  and  if  this  may  be  done  in  one 
case,  a  whole  school  may  be  brought  to  the  same  test.  But  how  shall 
we  test  the  morality  of  a  school  ?  Perhaps  some  one  will  answer, 
'  Just  as  we  test  its  intellectual  growth,  by  an  examination  of  the 
teaching  imparted  and  of  the  corresponding  knowledge  acquired,  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  from  Bible-reading,  commandments,  cate- 
chisms, and  moral  lectures'.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  these  are  all  very 
good,  admirable,  indispensable  ;  for  we  esteem  the  Bible  as  the  only 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  only  true  standard  of  morality;  but 
still,  perhaps,  you  do  n't  understand  our  idea  —  how  shall  we  know  the 
practical  morality  of  the  school,  not  so  much  what  they  know  as  what 
they  do  ?  Theory  and  practice  do  not  always  accompany  each  other, 
for  one  of  the  most  immoral  schools  we  have  known  was  the  most  Ke- 
ligious  —  we  do  not  mean  the  most  Christian,  but  the  most  Religious. 
How  may  I  assure  myself  of  the  safety  of  my  son  and  daughter  when 
I  commit  them  to  the  care  of  any  school  ?  The  evil  influences  may 
be  stronger  than  the  precepts  of  virtue,  and  they  may  be  ruined  by 
'  evil  communications  '  before  I  am  aware  of  it;  for  the  inclinations  of 
the  human  heart  are  always  in  the  direction  of  vice  and  in  opposition 
to  virtue.     I  will  try  to  answer  the  question. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  philosophy  that  ethics  and  esthetics  are  as  nearly 
allied  as  Christianity  and  cleanliness.  If  you  would  christianize  a 
savage  you  must  first  wash  him;  if  you  would  render  the  moral  char- 
acter of  a  school  pure,  you  must  cleanse  and  purify  your  school-build- 
ing and  its  appurtenances,  and  keep  them  so.  While  we  would  form 
our  opinion  of  the  practical  value  of  the  moral  instruction  by  the 
general  deportment  of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school  —  by  their  pro- 
fanity, quarreling,  vulgarity,  and  rudeness,  or  the  reverse, —  we  would 
not  consider  these  indications  infallible,  as  a  very  profane  boy  may  not, 
and  probably  will  not,  indulge  in  that  vice  in  our  presence ;  and  the 
fact  that  a  boy  does  not  quarrel  and  swear  in  our  presence  is  no  proof 
that  he  may  not  when  we  retire.     Under  our  observation  children 
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rarely  do  wrong;  and  the  great  query  is  to  know  tlie  vahie  of  our  in- 
fluence when  our  observation  is  withdrawn.  This  we  may  learn  as 
Kobinson  Crusoe  did  the  presence  of  humanity  on  his  desolate  island 
—  hy  the  tracks. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to  point  out  all  the  tracks  which 
indicate  vicious  indulgence  in  and  around  the  school.  The  very  fas- 
tidious might  be  shocked  if  we  would  open  their  senses  of  sight  and 
smell  to  certain  offensive  realities  in  and  about  the  school  which  they 
never  perceived,  or  at  least  appreciated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  who  might  be  shocked  the  most  are  they  who  understand  the 
subject  least,  and  have  most  to  learn  that  the  moral  character  of  a 
school  and  their  fitness  as  teachers  are  indicated  by  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  huiiding  and  its  premises. 

Can  children  be  virtuous  who  are  daily  brought  in  contact  with 
vulgar,  profane  and  obscure  associations,  shocking  to  every  sense  of 
decency  and  virtue  ?  Can  the  best  precepts  of  morality,  daily  uttered, 
overcome  that  taint  which  is  patent  in,  on  and  around  the  school- 
building  ?  Can  that  teacher's  influence  be  virtuous,  whatever  attention 
may  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  duties. of  morality,  who  goes  in  and 
out  daily  before  the  school  and  is  too  blind  to  see  or  too  careless  to 
cure  those  vices  which  are  indicated  by  such  TRACKS  ? 

Perhaps  these  things  are  so  common  that  they  are  esteemed  the  in- 
separable concomitants  of  the  school,  and  not  regarded  as  powerful 
immoral  forces  operating  on  the  susceptible  minds  and  passions  of 
children.  That  they  are  common  enough  we  know;  but  that  they  are 
inseparable  we  do  not  believe. 

Were  we  seeking  to  know  the  intellectual  and  physical  character  of 
a  school  we  would  go  where  the  children  are.  Did  we  desire  to  learn 
the  moral  character  of  a  school  we  should  go  where  they  have  been 
and  find  their  '  tracks  ' — around  —  and  — '  back  '.  j^~ 


CHEMISTRY        IN        A         RIVER. 


Although  the  world  is  given  to  man  for  a  possession  and  he  is 
crowned  with  dominion  over  it,  he  seems  to  exert  but  little  influence 
upon  any  of  its  great  features  or  upon  the  processes  of  nature.  If  he 
has  a  road  to  make,  he  finds  it  best  to  run  around  the  mountains  or 
laboriously  to  scale  them ;  for  he  can  not  remove  them  or  pierce  them 
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except  at  great  cost.  Rai-ely  can  he  venture  to  turn  a  river  from  its 
course,  though  he  can  get  up  a  su])stitute,  for  commercial  purposes,  in 
the  form  of  a  canal.  He  seems  able  to  avert  the  lightnings  from  a 
limited  space  by  his  magic  rods,  but  the  tornado  plays  with  all  his 
structures  as  with  straws,  and  his  strongest  ships  can  not  withstand 
the  battery  of  the  ocean-waves  when  tossed  with  storms. 

In  some  things  man  appears  to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the 
processes  of  nature,  not  with  forethought,  but  incidentally.  We  are  told 
that  since  groves  have  been  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt  rain  falls 
where  it  was  before  unknown.  Years  ago  it  was  stated  by  European 
observers  that  the  network  of  railways  in  Western  Europe  had  affected 
the  violence  of  thunder-storms,  and  had,  by  equalizing  the  inductive 
influences  of  clouds  and  earth,  rendered  the  local  outbursts  of  electric- 
ity less  frequent  and  less  injurious.  And  we  have  in  our  own  coun- 
try a  singular  instance  of  the  eflcct  of  human  actions  upon  a  consider- 
able river,  thus  affecting  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  great  cities. 

The  Schuylkill  River,  rising  from  the  mountains  of  the  coal  region 
which  lie  east  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanuah,  flows  thence 
to  the  Delaware,  which  it  joins  near  Philadelphia,  affording  to  that 
city  its  supply  of  water  abundant  and  pure.  .  In  its  course,  from  its 
formation  as  a  river  by  the  junction  of  its  mountain-tributaries  near 
Pottsville,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Delaware,  it  flows  at  first  with  a  rapid  stream  through  the  coal 
region,  and  afterward  with  gentler  movement  through  the  richer 
country  of  Berks  county  and  the  counties  nearer  the  Delaware.  At 
Philadelphia  a  dam  has  been  thrown  across  it  to  secure  power  for  the 
water-works.  An  inquiiy  instituted  not  long  since  to  ascertain  its 
purity  and  fitness  for  all  the  necessities  of  life  has  developed  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  its  natural  history. 

It  was  found  that  the  Schuylkill  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  fishes 
different  from  those  which  formerly  occupied  it.  All  fish  have  de- 
serted the  stream  above  Reading,  which  is  fifty-eight  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  thirty-five  miles  below  Pottsville,  which  we  have  called 
the  head  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  catfish  of  fine  flavor  for  which  the 
stream  had  long  been  famous  disappeared  almost  wholly  after  the 
building  of  the  dam,  while  other  tribes  formerly  rare  have  taken  up 
their  homes  in  the  waters.  The  steamboats  and  canal-boats,  which, 
as  vehicles  of  an  immense  trafiic,  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  river,  have 
probably  had  some  influence  upon  this  result;  but  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  have  had  much  more. 
The  rag-bleachers  at  Manayunk,  a  few  miles  above  the  dam,  the 
slaughter-houses  pouring  tides  of  blood  and  filth  into  the  slack-water, 
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the  huge  glue  factories  which  discharge  their  refuse  animal  matter  in- 
to the  river,  all  above  the  dam — these,  -while  so  defiling  the  stream 
as  to  offend  its  earlier  inhabitants,  have  made  it  a  more  inviting  abode 
for  the  new-comers.  As  these  manufactories  and  slaughtei'-houses 
have  increased  in  number  and  in  activity,  they  have  become  more  and 
more  detrimental  to  the  city  by  affecting  the  purity  of  its  water,  and 
it  has  become  necessary  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  protect  the  river. 

Higher  up,  however,  was  a  stranger  play  of  forces.  AVe  have  said 
that  all  fish  have  deserted  the  Schuylkill  above  Reading.  The  trout, 
lovers  of  cold  mountain  waters,  were  formerly  known  to  sport  in  its 
pools  :  why  have  they  have  left  them,  when  no  vexing  keels  or  nau- 
seous outpourings  of  animal  slime  had  disturbed  their  quiet  and  limpid 
haunts  ?     The  recent  investigation  has  solved  the  riddle. 

Of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  collieries  which  are  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Schuylkill,  sixty-six  are  below  the  water-level ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  excavations  of  these  sixty-six  water  would  accumulate  if  the 
miners  did  not  remove  it  constantly.  But  the  water  that  leaks  into 
these  shafts  and  galleries  is  not  pure.  The  shales  and  slates  of  the 
seams  in  the  coal  contain  sulphuret  of  iron  which  is  undergoing  oxy- 
dation,  which  process  generates  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  water,  perco- 
lating the  acidulated  rock  and  earth,  carries  into  the  mines  this  strong 
acid,  which  gives  great  trouble  to  the  operators.  It  eats  all  metal  im- 
plements with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  rots  clothing,  and  preys  up- 
on vegetable  tissues.  The  iron  rails  of  the  little  railroads  running 
into  the  mines  — '  gangway  railroads'  —  must  be  renewed  every  few 
months.  Tools  and  machines  moistened  with  it  are  soon  worn  out. 
It  is  pumped  out  by  steam-engines  whose  boilers  are  generally  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  at  no  little  cost  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Rivulets  of  this  devouring  water  are  poured  from  these  sixty-six  mines 
into  the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries  in  the  coal-mountains,  and  they 
have  changed  the  character  of  the  stream.  Occasional  freshets  may 
purify  it  of  its  acidity,  but  they  are  transient  and  the  impregnating 
cause  is  permanently  at  work,  though  urged  by  human  wills  for  hu- 
man pjirposes. 

The  country  below  the  mountain  region  has  its  soil  resting  upon 
limestone,  and  the  streams  of  that  country  are  of  hard  water,  because 
of  the  solution  of  the  lime-salts.  Such  is  Maiden  Creek,  which  enters 
the  Schuylkill  above  Reading.  Both  streams  have  clear  water ;  but 
when  they  join  in  their  flow  toward  the  ocean,  their  mingled  waters 
become  turbid  and  of  a  milky  appearance.  One  brings  salts  of  lime 
and  the  other  an  acid  which  has  strong  affinity  for  lime,  and  there  is 
produced  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  which  for  a  time  and  space 
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beclouds  the  water,  uutil  it  settles  to  the  bottom.  Thus  when  the 
water  reaches  Reading  it  is  neither  turbid,  nor  acid,  nor  hard.  If  it 
were  acid,  as  above  the  Maiden  Creek,  it  would  be  unfit  for  use,  as  it 
is  in  the  mountains ;  and  steam-engines  would  be  especial  sufferers  by 
its  consuming  qualities,  so  that  hundreds  of  manufactories  which  now 
use  its  waters  could  not  exist.  The  great  city  of  Philadelphia  would 
be  without  pure  water,  and  the  very  coal-trade,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  her  great  prosperity,  would  binng  in  its  train  a  great  evil. 
But  the  acid  waters  of  the  upper  Schuylkill  by  neutralizing  the  lime 
of  the  lower  tributaries  really  make  the  water  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

What  a  grand  and  beautiful  example  is  this  of  the  play  of  chemic 
forces  for  the  welfare  of  man  !  Though  the  hand  of  man  appears  un- 
consciously forging  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes,  we  find  here  an  in- 
stance of  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Providential  Nature,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  the  Creating  God,  that  makes  rich  the  great 
earth  for  the  children  of  men.  "The  endless  circulations  of  the 
divine  charity  nourish  man."  s.  s. 


A    PROBLEM     IN     LANGUAGE. 


In  Dean  Trench's  '  English, —  Past  and  Present ',  in  the  first  lecture 
(p.  29),  we  find  the  following : 

"If  any  of  you  should  wish  to  convince  yourselves,  by  actual  experience,  of  the 
fact  which  I  have  just  now  stated,  namely,  that  the  radical  constitution  of  the 
[English]  language  is  Saxon,  I  would  say  —  Try  to  compose  a  sentence  of  ten 
words  and  no  more,  on  any  subject  you  please,  employing  therein  only  words  which 
are  of  a  Latin  derivation.  You  will  find  it  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  to 
do  it;  whichever  way  you  turn,«some  obstacle  will  meet  you  ia  the  face." 

Upon  reading  this  we  mentally  accepted  the  challenge,  thinking  that 
it  could  not  by  any  means  be  impossible,  and  might  not  prove  A^ery  dif- 
ficult. We  found,  however,  that  our  first  sentence  cost  us  about  ten 
minutes;  but  in  that  time  we  discovered  principles  of  construction  by 
the  use  of  which  we  could  make  others  more  easily.  Here  is  our  first, 
lumbering  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  still  meeting  the  proposed  condi- 
tions :  '  Plethoric  private  libraries,  manifesting  multiplied  accumula- 
tions, dishonor  numerous  ungenerous  avaricious  possessors.'  The  next 
one  cost  us  about  six  minutes :  '  Parsimonious  cultivators  frequently 
exhibit  arrogant  ignorance,  neglecting  valuable  agricultural  literature.' 
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We  theu  tried  a  third,  proposing  the  additional  condition  that  all 
the  words  should  begin  with  the  same  letter ;  and  this,  a  much  harder 
task,  we. accomplished  in  half  an  hour,  as  follows  :  '  Prodigiously  pre- 
tentious pedagogues,  pompously  professing  peculiar  proficiency,  pro- 
voke pernicious  prejudices.' 

"We  thus  found  Mr.  Trench's  *  obstacles '  quite  avoidable,  and  can 
easily  make  such  sentences,  with  his  limitation  as  to  number  and  ori- 
gin of  words,  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Here  are  other  examples,  no 
one  of  which  cost  five  minutes :  '  Fantastically  ornamented  figures, 
profusely  proffering  intoxicating  pleasures,  tempted  modest  neophytes.' 
'Anciently,  honored  philosophers,  discoursing  fluently,  eloquently  in- 
doctrinated vast  Athenian  multitudes.'  '  Pharisees,  publicly  scrupu- 
lous, affecting  peculiar  sanctity,  privately  appropriated  orphans'  heri- 
tages.' Here  is  one  which  does  not  sound  at  all  pedantic :  '■  States 
electing  oflBicers  annually  frequently  present  very  animated  political 
contests.' 

Shall  we  give  you  our  key  to  the  puzzle,  or  will  you  study  it  out 
yourself?  We  first  sought  to  know  what  classes  of  words  are  certainly 
excluded.  We  found  at  once  that  all  words  ranked  by  grammarians 
as  pronouns,  adjective  pronouns  or  pronominal  adjectives,  articles,  prep- 
ositions, conjunctions,  and  interjections,  ai'e  excluded.  We  have  left 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  and  adverbs.  Now  by  using  a 
transitive  verb  which  can  be  modified  by  an  adverb  and  which  takes 
an  object  that  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective,  we  have  four  words 
provided  for;  and  if  the  adjective  and  the  adverb  of  the  predicate 
can  be  modified  by  adverbs,  we  have  six  words.  Our  subject  must  be 
a  noun,  which  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective;  and  if  we  also  modify 
it  by  a  participle  fi'om  a  transitive  verb,  we  can  attach  to  the  partici- 
ple an  adverb  and  an  object;  thus  our  subject,  adjective,  participle, 
adverb,  and  object,  make  five  words  more;  and  if  the  adjective  and 
adverb  be  such  as  to  take  adverbial  modifiers,  and  if  the  object  of  the 
participle  takes  an  object  modified  by  an  adverb,  we  have  four  words 
more.  Thus  our  calculation  provides  for  an  easy  grammatical  relation 
of  fifteen  words,  and  sentences  of  ten  words  may,  after  a  little  study, 
be  made  on  these  suggestions  :  and  the  plan  may  be  varied  in  several 
ways,  as  our  examples  above  show.  Here  is  a  sentence  composed  of 
words  of  Latin  origin,  and  including  all  the  fifteen  elements  named 
above  :  '  Veterans  eminently  venerable,  very  garrulously  relating  care- 
fully-preserved traditions,  frequently  intensely  interested  marvelously- 
credulous  auditors.' 

It  may  afford  a  little  amusement  some  times  to  attempt  such  philo- 
logical puzzles,  the  solution  of  which  will  test  one's  facility  and  profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  language  in  a  novel  manner.  Q.  Q. 
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SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE    AND    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 


Discipline  is  the  first  item  that  will  claim  your  attention,  and  it  is 
an  all-important  item.  It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  your  labors; 
and  unless  you  have  right  views  and  adopt  right  measures  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  hope  for  success  in  teaching  —  for 
without  good  discipline  there  can  be  no  truly  successful  teaching. 
One  may  be  able  to  govern  a  school,  and  yet  not  competent  to  teach 
the  same ;  but  he  can  not,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense,  teach  a 
school  unless  he  can  also  govern  it.  True  teaching  implies  correct 
discipline.  But  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  few  hints,  which,  I  hope,  may 
be  of  some  service  to  you. 

Try  to  cause  your  Pupils  to  feel  that  you  are  their  Friend. —  Let 
all  your  plans  and  arrangements  be  made  with  reference  to  their  good. 
As,  for  the  first  time,  you  enter  the  school-room,  do  it  with  a  cheerful 
look,  which  shall  indicate  that  your  heart  is  in  your  work.  Let  your 
words  be  but  the  kindly  expression  of  friendly  feelings  and  good 
intentions;  let  no  frowns  cloud  your  brow,  even  though  all  may  not, 
at  the  outset,  be  just  as  you  might  wish.  Perfect  discipline  cannot 
be  established  in  a  day ;  yet  you  must  aim  to  secure  it  gradually  and 
surely.  But  you  may  ask  what  I  mean  by  ■perfect  discipline.  I  say, 
negatively,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  to  consist  in  rigid  and  upright 
positions,  in  exact  and  undeviating  movements,  nor  in  constrained 
looks.  I  say,  positively,  that  I  consider  that  school  in  a  good  state  of 
discipline  in  which  the  pupils  attend  to  all  their  duties,  perform  all 
their  movements,  and  regard  all  the  requirements  of  the  school,  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  and  with  an  evident  and  constant  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  teacher — studiously  and  pleasantly  refraining  from  every 
act  which  may  tend  to  disturb  the  teacher  or  the  school.  "  I  consider 
a  school  judiciously  governed  where  order  prevails  j  where  the  strict- 
est sense  of  propriety  is  manifested  by  the  pupils  toward  the  teacher, 
and  toward  each  other;  where  they  are  all  busily  employed  in  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  the  school-room,  and  where  they  seem  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  as  a  leader,  but  not  as  a  driver.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  stillness  possible  or 
desirable  in  a  school.  We  all  agree,  however,  that,  for  a  still  school, 
all  unnecessary  noise  must  be  excluded."  *     The  best  governed   are 

*  Admiral  Stone. 
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they  who  seem  to  be  uugoverued,  save  by  the  inward  desire  to  do 
right ;  and  the  best  disciplinarians  are  they  who  govern  without  seem- 
ing to  govern.  If  you  woukl  succeed,  do  not  attempt  to  govern  too 
much.  Lure  your  pupils  into  the  right  path  by  kindly  words  and 
friendly  acts,  and  thus  gain  that  perfect  control  over  them  which  you 
should  i^ossess,  and  at  the  same  time  have  their  obedience  cheerful 
and  prompt.  In  this  way  you  will  govern  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  will  not  feel  that  they  are  governed. 

Govern  Yourself. —  Unless  you  can  exercise  a  good  degree  of  self- 
government,  you  can  hardly  expect  to  govern  others.  It  will  not  al- 
ways be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  exhibit  perfect  self-control,  but  you 
must  aim  to  do  soj  and  if  you  can  succeed  in  so  governing  your  own 
feelings  as  never  to  appear  angry  or  annoyed,  you  will  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  governing  your  pupils.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  conduct  of  your  pupils,  but  merely  that  you 
should  not  allow  their  errors  to  cause  you  to  lose  your  patience  by  ex- 
hibiting some  sudden  ebullition  of  passion.  You  know  how  ready 
some  people  are  to  take  offense  and  show  anger.  A  faithful  servant, 
who  had  long  borne  the  abusive  words  of  his  petulant  master,  finally 
said  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  his  captiousuess,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  leave  his  service.  "  But,  Peter,"  said  the  re- 
lenting master — "Peter,  you  know  I  mean  no  harm,  and  that  I  am 
no  sooner  mad  than  pleased  again."  "  Very  true,  master,"  replied 
Peter ;  "  but  I  also  know  that  you  are  no  sooner  pleased  than  mad 
again."  So  it  is  with  some  teachers  —  they  allow  feelings  and  ex- 
pressions of  anger  and  pleasantness  to  follow  each  other  in  such  lu- 
dicrously rapid  succession  as  entirely  to  impair  their  influence. 

Let  Circumstances  modifi/  your  Vieics  of  Order  and,  yovr  Plans 
to  secure  it. —  Some  teachers  form  a  certain  view  of  discipline,  and 
certain  undeviating  plans  for  securing  it.  With  them  attending  cir- 
cumstances have  no  influence.  The  act  is  judged  in  and  of  itself,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  wrong.  If  you  would  govern  successfully  and  justly,  study  all  the 
particulars  bearing  upon  a  transgression.  Some  times  an  act  in  itself 
wrong  may  be  divested  of  all  actual  wrong  when  the  circumstances 
are  duly  considered.  In  a  certain  school,  for  example,  a  boy  of  very 
orderly  deportment  and  studious  habits  suddenly  whistled  ^ — no  less 
to  his  own  astonishment  than  that  of  his  teacher.  He  was  called  out 
by  his  teacher  and  asked  if  he  had  whistled,  when  the  frightened  lad 
exclaimed,  with  all  honesty  of  heart,  ''  No,  &ir,  £  did  n't  ichisile  -—  ii 
42 
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whistled  itself!"  The  little  fellow  liad  beeu  so  intent  on  his  lessons, 
and  perhaps  so  delighted  at  overcoming  some  difficulty,  that,  forgetful 
alike  of  time,  place,  or  circumstances,  he  expressed  his  joy  by  an  un- 
premeditated whistle.  That  the  school  was  interrupted  was  obvious, 
but  no  sensible  teacher  would  deal  with  such  a  lad  as  he  would  with 
a  culprit.  Precisely  such  an  interruption  would  seldom  occur;  and 
yet  pupils  will  often  be  guilty  of  deviations  in  act,  when  the  motives 
are  entirely  correct.  Study,  therefore,  very  carefully  to  discriminate 
between  a  willful  wrong  and  an  unintentional  error.  Only  a  bad  pupil 
can  be  guilty  of  the  former,  while  a  very  good  one  may  be  of  the 
ktter. 

Then  there  are  other  circumstances  which  you  must  always  take  in- 
to consideration.  There  are  certain  days  in  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  which  are  hard  days  ;  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  state  of  the  teacher's  health,  or  some  incidental  circumstances, 
which  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  state  of  feeling,  and 
consequently  upon  the  apparent  order  of  the  school.  You  will,  un- 
doubtedly, some  times  enter  your  school-room  in  a  depressed  state  of 
mind,  and  every  thing  may  seem  to  you  '  out  of  place'  —  nothing 
meeting  your  expectations  —  and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  tell  pre- 
cisely what  or  ivherc  the  trouble  is.  Under  such  circumstances,  do 
not  make  a  bad  matter  worse  by  manifesting  an  unduly  sensitive 
spirit.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Harvard  College,  gives  the 
following  excellent  advice  in  relation  to  such  days  : 

'•  It  is  in  the  experience  of  most  teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  cer- 
tain days,  as  if  through  some  subtle  and  untraceable  malignity  in  the 
air,  the  school-room  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  secret 
fiend  of  disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  account  for  this  epi- 
demic perversity  ;  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in  full  recog- 
nition ;  the  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  succession  ;  the  par- 
ties are  arranged  as  usual.  There  are  the  pupils  coming  from  their 
several  breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and  individuality ;  no 
apostasy  nor  special  accession  to  depravity  over  night  has  revolution- 
ized their  natures ;  no  comparing  out  of  doors  has  banded  them  into 
a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demoniacal  possession  of  irritability 
has  somehow  crept  into  ihe  room  and  taken  unconditional  lease  of  the 
premises.  You  would  think  it  was  there  before  the  first  visible  ar- 
rival. The  ordinary  laws  of  unity  have  been  suddenly  bewitched ; 
the  whole  school  is  one  organized  obstruction  ;  the  scholars  are  half- 
unconscious  incarnations  of  disintegration  and  contraposition  —  in- 
verted divisors  engaged  in  universal  self-multiplication. 

"  How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met?  not,  I  think  you  will 
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agree,  by  direct  issue;  uot jMi'nt  hiank.  You  may  tighten  your  dis- 
cipline, but  that  will  not  blind  the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  You 
may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  resistance  is 
abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the  needle-points 
of  fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  and  scold  and  ar- 
gue, inveigh  and  insist;  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even  hit, 
but  is  only  distributed  through  fifty  fretty  and  fidgety  forms.  You 
will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully  when  you  encounter  it  indi- 
rectly. What  is  wanted  is,  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new  spir- 
it. The  enemy  is  not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That  audible 
rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no  harder  study, 
no  closer  physical  confinement,  no  intellectual  dexterity,  will  disen- 
tangle it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the  scholars  even  find 
out  that  you  are  worried.  The  angel  of  peace  must  descend  so  softly 
that  his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as  the  benediction  of  his 
presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile  of  light,  through  the  place. 

"  If  a  sudden,  skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  and  ex- 
ercises of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were,  off  their  feet ;  if  an 
unexpected  narrative,  or  a  fresh  lecture  on  an  unfamiliar  theme,  kept 
ready  for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon  their  good-will ;  if  a 
sudden  resolving  of  the  body  into  a  volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen  on 
the  search  of  some  etymological  research,  the  genealogy  of  a  custom, 
or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet,  surprises  them  into  an  involuntary  in- 
terest ;  or,  in  a  younger  company,  if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  min- 
ister of  taming  savage  dispositions  again  —  then  your  oblique  and  un- 
conscious tuition  has  wrought  the  very  charm  that  was  wanted ;  the 
room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  furies  are  fled. 

^'  Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder  was  in  the  teacher 
himself;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body, 
and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches,  so 
that  he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there —  of  what  use  to  assail  the 
insubordination  by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ?  His 
only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his  own 
being.  He  must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into  the 
general  harmony ;  he  must  retreat,  in  this  emegency  of  temptation, 
into  those  resources  of  character,  principle,  affection,  provided  by  the 
previous  and  normal  disposition  of  his  soul.  This  he  will  achieve  by 
some  such  process  as  that  just  specified,  displacing  the  ground  of  a 
direct  and  annoying  couflict  by  new  scenery,  and  rather  leaping  up 
out  of  the  battle  with  foes  so  mean,  than   staying  to  fight  it  out  on 

their  level."  XorthenrVs  Teacher's  AsRistant. 
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KXTKMJ'ORANEOUS    EXAMTLHS    IN    ARrn[MKTIC. 


I  TTAD  occasion  to  give  a  little  pupil  arithmetical  exercises,  and 
wished  easy  examples  in  addition.  He  could  write  at  dictation  or 
read  any  number  under  1,000,  but  had  never  had  a  lesson  in  addition  : 
I  wanted  examples  that  would  not  require  the  '  carrying  of  tens ',  and 
made  up  some  simple  ones ;  but  I  found  it  troublesome  to  keep  mak- 
ing them  up  as  fast  as  he  wanted  them.  1  next  hit  upon  this  expedi- 
ent. I  noted  down  upon  a  paper  a  scries  of  nuni-  Example  1. 
bers  of  which  the  collection  in  the  margin  may  a  h  c  d  e  f  g  h  i 
serve  as  an  example.  The  sum  of  each  of  these  12  3  122331 
columns  is  but  9,  so  that  '  carrying'  was  avoided.  2  3  1223123 
I  now  gave  him  the  columns  marked  a,  b,  and  c,  3  12131124 
thus :  I  said,  "  Write  down  for  addition  "  (as  I  12  12  112  0  1 
had  just  shown  him  how  to  set  down  the  num-  212  3  12211 
bers)  "  123,  231,  312,  121,  212,  and  add  them  up." 
Soon  he  called  off  the  result,  '  999  '.  "Now,"  said  I,  "  rub  out  your 
result  and  the  number  at  the  bottom,  212,  and  add  the  others." 
When  he  gave  me  the  result,  787,  I  again  directed  him  to  rub  out 
his  result  and  the  number  at  the  botton,  121,  and  add  again;  and  so 
a  third  time  to  rub  out  his  result  and  the  312,  and  add  the  remaining 
two  numbers. 

I  had  now  done  all  that  I  could  with  those  numbers;  and  directing 
him  to  erase  them  from  the  blackboard,  I  gave  him  the  numbers  in 
the  columns  b,  c,  d,  thus :  "  Write  for  addition  231,  312, 121,  212, 123." 
With  these  I  proceeded  as  before,  having  him  erase  one  number  after 
another  and  add  the  remaining  ones.  Then  I  took  the  columns  c,  d,  e, 
thus  :  "  Write  for  addition  312, 122,  213, 121,  231 "  ;  and  with  these 
I  proceeded  as  before. 

The  advantage  of  my  method  was  that  I  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
devising  separately  each  exercise  assigned  him,  and  the  additions  were 
severally  so  short  that  a  mere  glance  was  sufficient  for  me  when  I 
looked  to  see  that  he  had  done  his  work  rightly. 

It  is  true  that  in  these  examples  I  could  use  only  small  numbers, 
such  as  required  no  figures  but  0,  1,  2,  3,  and  4 ;  generally  only  1,  2, 
and  3.  But  they  were  large  enough  for  the  pupil.  In  the  foregoing 
example  the  same  numbers  are  given  out  frequently:  thus  312  occurs 
five  times,  231  four  times,  121,  122,  123  each  three  times,  and  no 
other  more  than  twice ;  while  I  have  used  in  the  dictation  seventeen 
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diflfei'ent  numbers,  giving  my  little  pupil  quite  an  exercise  in  writing 
numbers ;  and,  simple  as  they  were,  I  found  the  practice  needful  to  him. 

Example  2.  Example  2  gives   twenty   different  Exmnplc  3. 

a  h  c  d  c  f     numbers  with  no  repetition,  and  six-     ah  c  d  e  f  g  h 

2  3  113  4     teen  examples  of  addition.     Example     32142141 

3  1114  0  3  gives  nineteen  different  numbers  21432103 
112  3  0  1  with  some  repetition,  and  eighteen  ad-  24213413 
12  2  2  12  ditions.  Example  4  gives  thirty-six  21211342 
2  2  3  2  10     numbers    with     no    repetitious,    and 

twenty-seven  additions.       Example  5  gives  thirty-four 
difierent  numbers,  with  five  repetitions,  and  thirty-three  additions. 

EzamjUe  4.  Example  5. 

ah  c  d  ef  g  h  i  J  h  ah  c  d  c  f  g  h  i  j  k  Im 

41233243202  431213  2  412254 

1223213  2250  3  11132234124  1 

224213  12146  1143232115203 

24113311401  14313112  31301 

Let  our  little  pupil  now  be  taught  to  read  and  write  numbers  hav- 
ing a  figure  in  the  thousands'  place,  and  our  examples  can  come  into 
use  again  with  a  new  face.  Our  Example  1  furnishes  us  22  num- 
bers with  some  repetition,  and  24  additions;  Example  2  gives  16 
numbers  without  repetition,  and  12  additions;  Example  3,  17  num- 
bers and  15  additions;  Example  4,  29  numbers  and  24  additions; 
and  Example  5,  87  numbers  and  30  additions.  And  if  our  dictation 
be  now  extended  to  numbers  of  five  places,  we  have  from  the  same 
examples  116  numbers  including  a  few  repetitions,  and  additions  as 
before;  and  all  these  extemporaneous  exercises  may  be  obtained  from 
a  few  columns  of  figures  on  a  little  slip  of  paper,  simply  by  using  the 
columns  in  difierent  combination,  as  ahc,hcd,  cde,  etc.;  or  as  ahcd, 
bcde,  cde/,  etc. ;  or  as  ahcde,  bcde/,  cdc/g,  etc.  And  all  these  com- 
binations and  their  results  can  be  obtained  and  used  with  very  little 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

An  ingenious  teacher  can  make  up  such  examples  at  pleasure.  One 
caution  I  give:  do  not  use  the  zero  except  in  the  units'  or  tens'  col- 
umn. Most  of  the  examples  which  I  have  given  have  been  contrived 
to  avoid  repetitions  of  the  same  number.  L.  D. 


It  is  one  of  the  worst  eff"ects  of  prosperity  to  make  a  man  a  vortex 
instead  of  a  fountain,  so  that,  instead  of  throwing  out,  he  learns  only 
to  draw  in.  liKcnrji. 
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SCHOOL      COMMISSI  0  X  E  I?  S 


The  impetus  wliicli  our  district  schools  in  Illinois  have  received  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  County 
Commissioners.  The  untiring  energy  of  our  State  Superintendent, 
the  zeal  of  our  Normal  University,  and  the  devotion  of  our  teachers 
to  their  work,  are  not  to  be  underrated ;  but  the  combined  influence 
of  one  hundred  School  Commissioucrs,  live  educational  men,  whose 
hearts  beat  with  love  for  public  schools,  is  above  and  beyond  all  other 
influences;  they  have  the  power  of  granting  certificates,  thus  de- 
ciding upon  the  amount  of  teaching  talent  which  goes  forth  in  their 
counties ;  they  may  visit  schools,  deliver  lectures  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  impart  their  own  enthusiasm  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  pa- 
rents; they  may  institute  a  series  of  public  school  gatherings,  pic- 
nics, and  celebrations,  in  the  different  townships ;  they  may  call  In- 
stitutes, and  make  them  powerful  instruments  for  drilling  and  fitting 
teachers  for  their  work.  lu  short,  they  seem  to  be  the  great  motive 
power,  the  main  sjyring,  in  the  educational  clock-work  of  the  State. 

Among  the  many  methods  used  by  Commissioners  for  waking  up  in- 
terest may  be  mentioned  that  of  making  semi-annual  reports,  through 
the  press,  of  the  condition  of  every  school  in  the  county.  The  value 
of  these  reports  depends  upon  their  trufh  and  impartial  it?/,  and  where 
they  are  thus  made,  they  are  looked  for  with  eager  interest  by  all,  and 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  schools.  They  should  be  short, 
impartial,  truthful,  pith?/,  and  to  the  point. 

As  specimens  of  such  reports,  I  give  a  few  taken  from  the  Sterling 
Repuhlican  and  Gazette.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Kelly, 
Commissioner  of  Whiteside  County,  and  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Bhtrict  JVo.  — .  This  district  consists  of  a  sparsely  settled  territory.  The 
school-house  is  new,  is  24  x  28,  and  cost  $400.  It  is  nicely  painted  inside  and  out, 
has  a  good  entry  with  shelves  for  caps,  bonnets,  and  shawls,  and  were  it 
properly  seated,  would  be  by  far  the  best  in  the  township.  The  progress  of  the 
school  is  much  retarded  by  a. sad  want  of  uniformity  in  books  —  scarcely  any  two 
scholars  having  books  alike.  It  is  hoped  the  directors  will  use  their  influence  to 
secure  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect.  I  would  also  recommend  that, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  they  furnish  the  school  with  outline  maps,  a  globe,  numeri- 
cal frame,  etc.  These  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars.  No. 
school  should  be  without  them. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  instruction  in  this  school,  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
it  might  be  slightly  improved,  by  connecting  with  each  recitation  a  little  more 
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drill;  not  forgetting  the  frequent  use  of  the  why  and  wherefore.  "A  word  to  the 
wise  is  suflScient." 

JJisirid  jVo.  — .  This  district,  like  the  one  last  reported,  is  sparsely  settled. 
The  school-house  is  small  and  poorly  seated.  There  is  also  a  deficiency  of  books. 
We  have  reason  to  think,  however,  that  this  deficiency  will  not  long  exist,  as  their 
teacher,  Mr.  0.  W.  Foster,  is  waking  up  the  patrons,  and  causing  them  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  their  school  and  school  matters  generally  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  They  have  recently  purchased  a  set  of  outline  maps,  a  globe,  and 
numerical  frame.     These,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  energetic  and  faithful  teacher 

as  Mr.  F ,  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  school.     Of  the  instruction  and  order 

in  this  school  we  can  speak  favorably,  and  would  advise  the  inhabitants  of  the 

district  to  retain  Mr.  F as  a  permanent  teacher.     They  will  not  be  likely  to 

do  better  by  changing. 

Schools  in .  District  Ko.  1. —  The  school-house  in  this  district  was  built  last 

summer,  is  18x24,  cost  $400,  and,  had  the  seats  been  more  conveniently  con- 
structed would  be  a  very  good  school-house.  The  pleasant  site  where  the  build- 
ing is  located  was  donated  to  the  district  by  Mr.  John  L.  Beck.  It  is  hoped  it 
will  soon  be  inclosed  by  a  good  fence.  This  school  is  taught  by  Mr.  J.  S.  H., 
whose  schedule  shows  great  irregularity  of  attendance.  We  trust  the  patrons  of 
the  school  will  not  fail  to  correct  this  evil. 

Mr.  II.  must  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  good  education,  and,  if  he  had  more  sys- 
tem in  his  recitations,  would  be  a  much  better  teacher.  We  condemn  in  toto  the 
practice  of  calling  on  scholars,  inquiring  if  they  have  their  lessons,  and  if  they 
reply  '  no  ',  postponing  the  recitation  by  saying,  '  prepare  it  then '.  There  should 
be  a  stated  time  for  each  recitation,  and  the  recitation  shmdd  he  in  that  time.  As 
neatness  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  housekeeper,  and  as,  by  virtue 
of  their  vocation,  school-teachers  are  such  —  not  anxious  at  all  to  resolve  them 
into  'kitchen  maids' — we  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  II the  import- 
ance of  keeping  his  school-room  cleaner  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  it 
at  our  annual  visits.  Pupils  in  this  school  write  once  a  day,  and  are  making  good 
improvement.     Number  registered,  31. 

CoMO  Station  —  District  No.  4. —  This  is  a  newh'-organized  district,  and  has 
one  of  the  neatest  and  best-seated  houses  in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  best 
schools.  Miss  Frances  Lawton  teaches  this  school,  and  possesses  the  happy  facul- 
ty of  interesting  scholars,  and  keeping  them  profitably  employed.  The  house  is 
pleasantly  located  a  few  rods  east  of  the  depot.  Before  the  door  is  a  platform, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  scraper,  which  all  are  requested  to  use  properly  before  stepping 
into  the  entry,  always  neat.  Here  are  shelves  for  bonnets,  caps,  shawls,  etc.  In 
this  entry  I  discovered  a  mop  and  mop-pail,  and  the  clean  .T,nd  white  floor  showed 
that  they  were  thoroughly  used.  Here,  also,  in  its  proper  place,  was  the  wash- 
dish.  It  would  be  well  if  all  teachers  had  the  bump  of  neatness  largely  developed, 
and  taught  by  example  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  that  children  can  learn.  Any 
thing  rather  than  a  filthy  school-room.  I  am  now  in  the  school-room.  I  see  the 
looking-glass,  conilj,  and  towel,  hanging  side  by  side  near  the  window ;  the  fire- 
poker  and  dust-wing  leisurely  suspended  in  the  corner;  the  nicely  polished  stove 
with  ample  drum;  the  teacher's  desk,  so  neat  and  convenient;  the  fine  black- 
boaids;  the  splendid  elocutionary  chart,  outline  maps,  cards  containing  many' 
useful  matters ;  and  lastly,  thirty-one  scholars  with  clean  faces  and  sparkling  eyes, 
rosy  lips,  and  good  recitations. 
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This  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  taust'S  nie  to  feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  hert- .  But 
the  time  allotted  to  this  school  has  expired.  I  must  take  my  departure,  and  leave 
it  to  the  blessings  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth. 

Schools  in  Mt.  rLEAS.\.NT. —  DUtricl  Xo.  1. —  The  school-house  in  this  district 
is  located  in  the  village  of  Morrison,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  depot.  The 
inhabitants,  sensible  of  the  limited  facilities  aftbrded  by  the  present  school  build- 
ing, propose  taxing  themselves  yearly  until  they  raise  a  sum  su^cient  to  build  a 
house  which  will  in  every  respect  meet  the  wants  of  the  district.  It  will  proba- 
bly cost  about  SoOOO.  This  building  when  erected  will  be  an  ornament  and  credit 
to  the  place,  and  supply  its  most  essential  want.  The  school  is  now  divided  into 
two  departments,  which  are  in  good  condition.  Mr.  T.  K.  Walker  is  principal; 
Miss  Amanda  Jackson,  assistant.  These  arc  faithful  teachers,  and  are  putting 
forth  commendable  efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  to  make  it  meet 
the  wishes  of  its  patrons.  From  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  I  have  visited 
this  school,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  in  every  respect  I  discern  great 
improvement.  It  is  worthy  of  specinf  remark  that  in  this  school  classes  in  read- 
ing are  drilled  in  a  manner  that  can  not  fail  to  make  good  readers.  In  many  of 
our  schools  this  most  essential  branch  is  not  taught — there  /V  no  correct  read- 
ing. Scholars  merely  call  the  words,  and  trot  along  as  fast  as  their  tongue  and 
lips  can  move,  without  regard  to  pauses,  correct  pronunciation,  inflection,  emphasis, 
or  the  ietute  of  what  they  thus  chatter  over  or  whine  oul.  The  ap])aratus  belonging 
to  this  scheol  consists  of  outline  maps  and  globe,  to  which  Mr.  Walker  expects  to 
add  in  a  few  days,  Mattison's  Astronomical  Charts. 

The  next  school  visited  in is  that  now  taught  by  Mr. ,  in  District 

No.  2,  known  as  the  Center  School.  The  house  is  about  20x30  feet,  and  had 
between  its  spacious  walls  last  winter  90  scholars.  I  hope  people  of  good  taste 
and  correct  ideas  will  pardon  me  for  calling  such  a  dilapidated  old  thing  a  house, 
especially  a  school-house.  It  never  ought  to  be  used  as  such.  In  these  hard 
times  it  mictht  do  for  a  heti-house.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  road,^(rf  in  the  mud, 
and  I  always  found  enough  of  this  article  in  it  to  load  a  scavenger's  cart.  When 
I  visited  the  school  last  summer,  the  teacher  who  then  taught  the  school  told  me 
that  the  Directors  would  not  furnish  him  a  broom,  so  the  dirt  accumulated  and 
left  its  impress  on  every  thing  in  the  house.  Feet,  hands,  faces,  clothes,  books, 
and  even  the  mind  itself,  were  all  indelibly  marked  and  more  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  this  mud-element  than  by  the  elements  of  science  or  good  taste.  Of 
course  no  one  will  understand  me  to  say  that  the  children  in  this  district  are  not 
as  bright  naturally  as  those  of  other  places.  They  are  all  equally  bright,  and 
some  are  perhaps  more  so.  Proof  of  this  we  have  in  the  language  of  one  of 
them,  a  little  boy  five  years  of  age,  who,  on  seeing  the  neighbor's  cattle  pulling 
the  caps  and  shawls  out  of  the  windows,  inquired  very  sensibly  '  why  the  people 
built  the  school-house  down  here  amongst  Mr.  Mitchell's  cows.' 

This,  a  large  and  wealthy  district,  is  able  to  furnish  all  the  school  accommoda- 
tions necessary,  and  I  am  happy  to  state,  for  the  credit  of  the  district,  that  the 
directors  assured  me  that  they  would  erect  a  school-house  the  ensuing  summer 
that  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  place  and  in  every  respect  meet  the  demands  of 
the  school.  As  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  good  school  in  their  presetii 
circumstances,  I  will  defer  reporting  further  until  we  see  what  a  summer  will 
bring  forth. 

In  justice  to  this  last  district,  I  will  state  that  they  now  have  one  of  the  best 
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Hcliool-houses  in  tli«  county.  It  is  HituatPd  on  the-  hill,  scatoj  with  tho  h<-3t  of 
Ijoston  school  furniture,  amply  supplied  with  a  full  act  of  apparatus,  and  not  at  all 
tinctured  with  the  ^niud  clemfnC 

The  iufluencc  of  these  reports,  combined  with  the  personal  labors 
of  the  Commis-sioner  and  his  rigid  examination  of  teachers,  is  very  ap- 
parent in  every  part  of  the  county.  In  neat  white  school-houses  prop- 
erly inclosed,  in  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  in  well-trained  pu- 
pils, and  in  active  and  sympathizing  patron.s,  Whiteside  stands  second 
to  no  county  in  the  State.  B. 

[XoTK. —  Mr  Kelly's  report.--  give  namen  and  nurnbera  in  all  cases :  we  have  sorue 
times  substituted  blanks,  as  the  names  arc  not  essential  to  the  pui7J0se  for  which 
our  correspondent  furnished  them.  We  are  very  well  pleased  to  give  a  sample  of 
such  excellent  reports;  and  the  comments  will  not  be  without  a  les-on  for  many 
places  out  of  Whiteside  county.  We  should  be  glad  if  we  had  rea-son  to  believe 
that  one-fourth  of  the  counties  of  our  State  had  Commissioners  destrving  the  im- 
plied praises  of  our  correspondent. —  Ed.  III.  Tkacuku.] 


Jl  (J  W     'I  < )     .\1  .V  K  K     b  h  .-  k  .-     A  :>  [)     r-.  h  A  'i 


The  problem  of  an  easy  seat  and  desk  for  a  school-room  i.s  a  very 
important  one,  which,  like  many  other  problems,  has  not  yet  received 
its  fjnfi/  good  solution. 

Many  districts  can  not  afford  the  patent  ones  sold  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
of  Chicago.  A  board  desk  can  be  finished  up  in  handsome  style 
cheaper  than  the.-ie.  Hence  I  send  you  the  following,  as  the  result  of 
my  own  labor  and  study.  I  have  tried  it  by  years  of  actual  use,  and 
know  the  plan  and  proportions  to  be  good. 

Make  the  seat  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  lower  than  one-fourth  of 
of  the  person's  whole  hiirht.  Make  the  back  from  one  to  two  inches 
higher  than  one-fourth  of  the  person's  bight.  Make  the  desk  Clevel) 
one-sixth  of  the  person's  bight  above  the  front  edge  of  the  seat. 
(Reasons  for  this  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Oxford  Drawing 
Book.j  Thus,  for  a  person  about  six  feet  high  the  .scat  should  be 
seventeen  inches,  the  desk  twenty-nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 
back  nineteen  inches  from  the  seat.  For  one  three-and-a-half  feet, 
the  highta  would  be  ten,  seventeen,  and  twelve  inches. 

In  a  room  for  pupils  of  all  sizes  the  seats  may  vary  from  ten  to  six- 
teen or  seventeen  inches  highj  the  desks  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine.  In  a  primarj'  department  seat*  may  vary  from 
43 
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tea  to  thirteen  iuches,  and  desks  from  scventeeu  to  tweuty-oue.  In 
an  intermediate  department  seats  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and 
desks  twenty  to  twenty-four.  In  a  higher  department  seats  fourteen 
to  seventeen  inches,  desks  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine.  In  all  cases  seats  should  be  graded  with  care,  and 
pupils  seated  according  to  their  sizes — the  tallest  in  the  back  of  the 
room. 

Incline  the  scat  from  the  front  downward  one  inch  in  one  foot. 
Incline  the  back  one  inch  in  six,  except  the  back  of  the  seat  next  to 
the  wall,  which  should  be  about  twenty-five  inches  wide  and  slant  one 
in  five. 

The  seat  for  the  largest  size  should  be  full. twelve  inches  wide,  and 
the  top  (or  lid)  of  the  desk  eighteen  or  nineteen.  The 
standard  may  be  in  this  form.  The  ends  of  all  boards 
should  project  an  inch  over  the  standard,  for  firmness  in 
nailing.  Nail-heads  should  not  be  set,  so  as  to  require 
putty  for  children  to  pick  out. 

Every  projecting  corner  of  the  seat,  back,  and  desk,  should  be 
rounded  to  a  quarter-circle  of  a  radius  of  three  or  four  inches;  every 
outer  edge  of  the  same  to  a  semicircle.  Desks  for  two  should  be  from 
three-and-a-half  feet  to  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length  for  larger 
pupils;  while  three  feet  is  long  enough  for  a  primary  department. 
To  vary  the  size,  after  making  enough  for  one  row  across  the  room, 
cut  off"  from  ihe  top  and  bottom  of  the  standard  each  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  from  the  width  of  the  lid  and  back  each  quarter  of  an  inch  j 
and  from  the  width  of  the  seat  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  seat 
should  never  be  less  than  ten  inches  wide.  These  variations  may  be 
two  or  three  times  as  great  in  a  promiscuous  school. 

The  standard  may  be,  at  each  side,  an  inch  or  more  narrower  than 
the  top  and  seat  to  be  nailed  upon  it. 

The  shelf  should  be  rabbeted  (I  think  that  is  the  term)  into  the 
standard  ;  and  the  latter  be  nailed  to  the  floor.  Both  are  stronger 
and  neater  than  cleats. 

The  whole,  made  of  well-seasoned  whitewood  (which  is  less  liable 
to  split  than  pine),  nicely  grained  and  varnished,  give  a  room  a  very 
neat  appearance,  are  comfortable,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  as  those  not  well-finished.  j.  s.  D. 


In  proportion  as  public  opinion  gives  force  to  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 


WASmNflTOK. 
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COMMENTS       ON      THE       SCHOOL      LAW. 


Drpartment  op  Pubmc  Isstructiox,     ■> 
Springifield,  111.,  Sept.,  1800.        j 

The  following  synopsis  of  a  case  arising  under  the  35th  section  of 
the  Act,  which  was  recently  submitted,  by  agreement  of  parties,  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Department,  involves  principles  which  may  have  au 
application  elsewhere. 

It  appears  that  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1858,  the  Directors  of  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  Township  A,  and  the  Directors  of  District  No.  3,  Town- 
ship B,  being  desirous  of  establishing  a  'Union  School  District'  un- 
der the  35th  section  of  the  School  Law  of  the  State,  met  in  joint 
session  and  proceeded,  after  full  discussion,  to  erect  and  establish  such 
a  Union  District;  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  which  were  then  and 
there  fully  defined  and  described,  under  the  name  and  style  of  '  Union 
District  School  No.  — '  in  said  township. 

It  further  appears,  that  at  the  said  meeting  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1858,  a  special  Board  of  Directors  were  selected  and  appointed  for 
said  Union  District,  as  authorized  in  the  35th  section  of'the  Law,  and 
that  said  Union  Directors,  so  appointed,  proceeded  to  organize  and 
establish  such  a  school  as  was  contemplated  and  desired. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Board  of  Direct- 
ors were  duly  reported  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Trustees  of  Town- 
ship B,  but  that  the  same  icere  not  ratified  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Trustees  of  Township  A,  and  that  no  official  plat  of  said  Union  Dis- 
trict No.  —  was  ever  made  out  by  the  two  Boards  of  Trustees  con- 
cerned and  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court,  as  required  by 
law ;  but  that  the  map  of  said  Districts  No.  2  and  No.  o,  in  said 
Townships,  remained  unchanged  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  school,  organized  as  above,  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time,  the  schedules  thereof  having  been 
tiniformly  accepted  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  said  Townships,  and 
allowed  their  full  proportion  of  the  State,  County  and  Township  fund. 

It  also  appears,  that  said  school  has  received  the  benefit  of  the 
special  dish-kt  taxes  levied  upon  the  territory  formerly  known  as  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  but  that  the  special  district  taxes  levied  upon  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  lies  in  original  District  No.  2  have  uniformly  been 
withheld  from  the  use  and  support  of  said  Union  School. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  friends  and  patrons  of  said  so-called 
Union   School,  feeling  aggrieved   by   the   withholding  of  the  special 
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district  tuxes  iibovo  iiientioued,  have  appealed  t(j  this  Department  and 
submit  the  question :  Whether  or  not  said  Union  School  is  legally 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  said  special  taxes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  accoi-diitg  as  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the 
said  Union  District  vjas  ever  fully  and  legalli/  established  or  not. 

In  order  to  settle  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  steps  are  necessary  before  a  Union  District  can  be 
regularly  and  legally  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  35th  sec- 
tion of  the  School  Law.  One  of  these  steps  is  stated  directly  and 
explicitly  in  the  very  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  other,  though  implied, 
is  not  less  clearly  essential. 

(1.)  The  Directors  of  the  Districts  concerned  must  concur  in  the 
proposed  union,  fix  upon  the  proposed  boundaries,  and  appoint  Di- 
rectors, etc. 

(2.)  The  Trustees  of  the  township  or  townships  concerned  must 
concur  in  the  action  of  the  Directors,  make  a  new  map  of  said  town- 
ship in  accordance  with  said  action,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  County  Court. 

Both  of  these  steps,  as  has  already  been  said,  are  essential  to  the 
legal  consummation  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  Trustees  and  Di- 
rectors must  cooperate ;  neither  Board  can  accomplish  the  work,  under 
the  35th  section,  without  the  ofiicial  concurrence  of  the  other. 

In  the  light  of  these  clearly-established  legal  principles,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  and  validity  of  the  formation  of  the  above-named 
Union  District  must  be  answered  decidedly  in  the  ncQative.  The 
first  step  was  legally  and  properly  taken;  the  second  was  not.  The 
Directors  acted.  One  of  the  two  Boards  of  Trustees  failed  or  re- 
fused to  act. 

No  official  map  of  the  proposed  Union  District  was  ever  filed  for  the! 
guidance  of  the  County  Clerk.  No  such  Union  District,  therefore,  hasj 
any  legal  existence. 

This  point  having  been  determined,  it  follows  that  the  main  quesA 
tion   submitted   to  this    Department  for    its    decision   must  also  be 
answered  in  the  negative.     The  Union  School  has  no  claim,  as  suchJ 
to  participate   in  the   disbursement  of  the  special  taxes  levied  by  theJ 
Directors  of  District  No.  2.     The  boundaries  of  the  Union  District  not 
being  on  file,  the  County  Clerk  can  extend  no  taxes  upon  the  books  of  the 
Collector  in  favor  of  such  District;  and  hence  the  Treasurer  of  Town- 
ship B  has  no  alternative,  so  far  as  the   law  is  concerned,  but  to  pay 
over  the  whole  of  the  special  taxes  of  District  No.  2  upon  the  order  of 
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the  Directors  of  said  District.  So  far  as  the  disposition  of  such  special 
taxes  is  concerned,  the  power  and  duties  both  of  the  Directors  of  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  2  and  3,  and  also  of  the  Township  Treasurers,  remain  the 
same  as  they  were  before  the  formation  of  the  Union  District  was  at- 
tempted. 

Union  Directors,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  no  special  district  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  Union  School,  except  such  as  they  themselves 
have  levied,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  upon  the 
whole  territory  comprising  the  T'^nion  District.  The  right  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  properly-conducted  Union  Districts  to  levy  special  taxes 
upon  the  whole  territory  of  such  Districts,  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  thereof,  is  just  as  clear  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  Directors  of 
ordinary  districts  to  levy  taxes  upon  their  territory.  Tbe  jurisdiction 
of  each  is  distinct  and  independent.  Union  Directors  have  no  more 
claim  to  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  separate  districts  or  parts  of  dis- 
tricts comprising  the  Union  than  the  Directors  of  the  latter  have  to 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  former.  Neither  Board  has  the  least  claim 
whatever  to  the  taxes  levied  by  the  other.  If,  then,  even  a  legally-or- 
ganized Board  of  Union  Directors,  having  a  power  to  tax  coextensive 
with  that  of  other  Directors,  can  not  justly  claim  any  part  of  the 
special  taxes  levied  by  the  several  Districts  comprising  the  Union, 
much  less  can  such  a  claim  be  supported  by  men  assuming  to  act  as 
Directors  of  a  Union  District  which  was  never  legally  established,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  no  power  at  all  to  levy  taxes. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Solution  of  the  '  Piiilosophioal  Question  '  in  June  Number, 
PAGE  228.-— 

QucxtioH. —  An  clastic  ball  A,  weighing  10  pounds  and  moving  20  feet  per  sec- 
ond, meets  a  similar  ball  B,  weighing  5  pounds  and  moving  10  feet  per  second  in 
the  opposite  direction  :  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  each  after  impact? 

/Solution. —  Suppose  Y  and  Z,  in  a  horizontal  line,  to  be  the  points 
of  position  of  the  balls  before  moving,  the  larger  being  at  Y  and  the 
smaller  at  Z.     If  the  balls  are  inelastic,  their  velocity  after  impact  be- 
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comes  -  ^\7rvrPt'~  ''  '  —  ^^y  ^^^^  P*^*"  second,  toward  Z.  They 
meet  with  a  velocity  of  20  +  10,  =  30,  feet  per  second  ;  therefore  each 
ball  becomes  compressed  at  the  point  of  contact  at  the  rate  of  V=  l^ 
per  second.  A  expands  at  the  rate  of  15  feet  per  second,  which  ve- 
locity is  divided  between  the  balls  in  a  ratio  inversely  as  their  quanti- 
ties of  matter,  so  that  the  momentum  imparted  to  each  will  be  equal. 

Therefore,  A  imparts  to  B   ...     -  ,  =  10,  feet  per  second  toward  Z, 

and  to  A  iifV-'  =  ^^  ^'^^^  V^^  second  toward  Y :    hence,  the  motion 

produced  by  the  action  of  A  and  the  momentum  becomes  for  A  10  — 
5,  =  5,  feet  per  second  toward  Z,  and  for  B  10  +  10,=  20,  feet  per  sec- 
ond toward  Z.     But  B  also  expands  at  the  rate  of  15  feet  per  second  : 

1 5  X  5 
hence  the  velocity  imparted  to  A,  ,  ,^     ; ,  =  5  feet  per  second  toward 

15x10 
Y,  and  for  B  ^jrrc:  >  =  10  feet  per  second  toward  Z.     Finally,  after 

applying  the  action  of  B,  we  have  the  velocities  after  impact,  for  A, 
=  5—  5,  =  0,  or  rest,  for  B,  20  +  10,=  80  feet  per  second  toward  Z ; 
because,  (10  x  20)  —  (5  x  10)  =  150  lbs.,  momentum  toward  Z  before 
impact,  and  30  x  5  =  1501bs.,  momentum  toward  Z  after  impact.  H.S. 

Correction. —  o(^— o9)  should  be  3/f— 59,  in  the  second  sohition  of  the  trian- 
gle question,  in  August  Teacher,  page  302. 

Problems. —  I.  In  a  mass  of  copper  and  tin  weighing  160  lbs.  there 
are  7  lbs.  copper  to  3  of  tin.  How  much  copper  must  be  added  to  it 
that  there  may  be  13  lbs.  copper  to  4  of  tin  ?  PUPILLUS. 

II.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  on  one  side  of  an  island  which  is  110  miles 
in  circumference;  on  the  other  side  are  E,  F,  G,  and  H.  They  all 
start  at  the  same  time  facing  each  other :  A  goes  7,  B  9,  C  15,  D  19, 
E  8,  F  12,  G  18,  and  H  22  miles  per  day.  In  how  many  days  will 
they  all  be  together  for  the  eighth  time  ?  ARATOR. 

III.  Two  notes,  one  of  12G  dollars,  payable  in  6  months,  and  the 
other  of  150  dollars,  payable  in  9  months,  were  discounted  for  ^8.50. 
At  what  rate  of  interest  were  they  discounted  ?  TYRO. 

Answer  to  Querist. —  In  the  June  Teacher  Querist  asks,  <'  Will 
the  product  of  two  numbers  in  the  decimal  notation  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  same  numbers  reduced  to  some  other  scale  (as  the  qui- 
nary), multiplied,  carrying  according  to  said  scale,  and  then  brought 
back  to  the  decimal  notation?"  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question,  not  because  there  is  any  doubt  about 
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it  or  auy  uecessary  abstruseness  iu  the  prouf,  but  because  we  are  bo 
accustomed  to  associate  numbers  with  our  expressions  for  numbers 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  them  in  any  other  way,  and  are  likely 
to  err  because  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  our  conceptions  from  one 
form  of  expression  to  another.  Attempting  it,  however,  we  may  get 
a  clearer  view  of  our  own  system  of  notation. 

The  decimal  system  of  notation  and  numeration  is  a  systsm  in  which 
all  numbers  are  grouped,  in  our  conceptions  and  in  our  language,  by 
tens.  Thi.s  is  its  fundamental  idea.  I  ask  how  many  stars  in  the 
margin;  you  answer  twenty-five  :  that  is  twain-fcns  and 
five,  two  tens  and  five.  If  I  tell  you  to  group  them  by 
dozens,  you  will  say  '  two  dozens  and  one ',  and  by  the 
duodecimal  system,  making  the  second  figure  to  the  left 
of  the  starting-point  express  the  number  of  twelves  aud 
the  right-hand  one  the  number  of  units  over  twelve,  we 
would  write  it  21.  Now  conceive  these  grouped  by  sevens;  and  as 
we  have  8  sevens  and  4  over,  we  should  express  it  on  a  septenary  sys- 
tem 34.  The  third  figure  will  show  how  many  times  the  square  of 
the  base  is  taken  :  thus  iu  234  the  2  shows  that  in  counting  we  have 
100,  the  square  of  the  base,  repeated  twice,  as  the  3  shows  that  the 
base  is  found  iu  the  numeral  quantity  3  times  more,  and  the  4  that 
there  are  4  units  or  ones  moi'e. 

Now  express  the  number  of  stars  by  a  quinary  system  :  that  is,  con- 
sider them  grouped  by  fives  aud  the  squares  of  5.  We  find  that  there 
is  once  the  square  of  5 ;  and  as  the  square  of  the  base  in  any  notation 
occupies  the  third  place,  we  must  express  it  thus,  100.  Now  group 
the  stars  by  fours,  and  express  by  a  quaternary  system  :  we  have  once 
the  square  of  the  base,  also  twice  the  base,  and  one  more,  and  must 
write  it  thus,  121.  These  examples  show  us  how  to  get  ourselves  to 
conceive  of  numeral  quantities  apart  from  the  particular  form  of  ex- 
pression which  we  may  give  to  them :  the  number  of  stars  that  we  see 
is  visually  the  same  whether  we  group  by  tens,  twelves,  sevens,  fives, 
or  fours;  and  whether  we  write  the  expression  with  the  ordinary  char- 
acters 25,  or  otherwise  as  21,  34,  100,  or  121.  Translating  from  one 
system  to  another  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  grouping  the  numbers 
differently  in  our  conceptions,  and  expressing  them  accordingly  with 
different  bases,  having  the  figure  at  the  right  express  the  units  over 
and  above  repetitions  of  the  base ;  the  next  figure  expressing  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  base  occurs  over  and  above  the  repetitions  of  its  square; 
the  next  figure  expressing  the  number  of  times  the  square  occurs  over 
and  above  the  repetitions  of  the  third  power,  and  so  on. 

What  we  have  already  said  affords  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Que- 
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>MST.     If  the  nuuiuer  of  expressing  a  numeval  quantity  by  figures  is 

only  a  manner  of  representing  the  grouping  of  the  units,  it  follows  that 

results  must  be  the  same  by  whatever  mode  expressed,  even  if  we  have 

a  double  translation  of  forms  of  expression.     Let  him  arrange  stars  in 

12  rows  and  14  ranks,  making  168  stars,  as  we  express  it  decimally, 

and  try  this  method  of  grouping  until  he  has  it  clearly,  and  he  will 

see  that  the  expressions  of  the  result  must  correspond.     X14=:V24- 

Or  performing  the  operation,  writing  V  before  the  qui-     X12=:V22 

nary  numbers  for  distinction  and  X  before  decimal  ones,  103 

we  say,  2x  V4  =  V13  (that  is,  one  5  and  3  more);  set  103 

down  3  :  2  X  V2r=:V4,  to  which  we  add  the  one  we  had  ~YTT33 

to  carry,  and  have  VIO  (that  is,  once  the  base,  5,  and  nothing  more)  : 

our  first  partial  product  is,  then,  V103.     The  second  is  the  same  in 

figures:  and  the  result  is  V1133;  that  is,  once  the  3d  power  of  the 

base  (  =  X125),  +  once  the  2d  power  of  the  base  (  =  X25),  +  3  times 

the  base  (  =  X15),  +  3  :  the  total  is  therefore  X168. 

We  will  suggest  to  Querist  an  algebraic  solution  of  the  matter. 

Let  a  represent  the  base  of  the  decimal  system,  and  h  the  base  of  the 

quinary:  then  a  =  26,  Z>=5,  and  a  =  10.     Then  X12  =  a  +  2,  =  26  +  2; 

and  X14  =  a  +  4,  =  2^»  +  4.     Now  («  +  2)  (a  +  4)  =  a=  +  6a  +  8,  =  100  + 

60  +  8, =  168.    And  (26  +  2)(26  +  4)=46^  +  126  +  8.[A]    But  12&= 

(26  +  2)6,  which  is  26' +  26;  and  8  =  6  +  3.     Substituting  in  [A],  we 

have  46' +  26^ +  26 +  6 +  3, =66'  + 36  +  3.  [B]     But  again,  66'=(6  + 

l)6',  =  6'  +  6':  substituting  this  in  [B],  we  have  6''  +  6'  +  36  +  3 ;  that 

is,  in  figures,  V1133,  as  before.      But  6  is  ^a.      Then  6' +  6' +  36 +  3 

a^     a'      3a      ^  1000       100     30     ^       ^^^         ^  ^. 

=g-+^  +  ^  +  3,  =  —g—  +  ^-+y  +  3,=168,  as  before. 

Now  take  for  multiplication  the  numbers  X28,=V103;  and  X157, 
=  V1112,  expressed  algebraically  as  above,  2a  +  8,  a'  +  5a  +  7 ;  and 
6'  +  06  +  3,  6'  +  6'  +  6  +  2  :  perform  both  the  arithmetical  and  algebraic 
multiplications  as  above,  and  we  shall  see  on  a  little  larger  scale  the 
identity  of  the  quantities  under  different  forms. 

Querist  will  find  that  if  he  does  not  get  the  same  results  in  the 
case  set  forth  in  his  question,  it  is  because  he  has  made  an  error  in 
his  work.  L.  D. 

[Illness  of  our  Mathematical  Assistant  has  prevented  him  from  presenting  some 
matter  which  he  expected  to  give. — Editor.] 
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The  Educational  'Irrepressible  Coni'lict'. —  Every  genera- 
tion of  educationists  reagitates  the  question  —  'what  shall  be  taught 
in  our  schools?'  The  advocates  of  classical  learning,  of  mathematics, 
of  natural  science,  each  press  earnestly  for  a  decision  predominantly 
in  their  favor.  The  classicists  have  the  most  catholic  spirit,  for  they 
admit  the  subordinate  value  of  each  of  the  other  leading  divisions  of 
knowledge  ;  while  the  naturalists  and  mathematicians  are  disposed  to 
exclude  the  classics  almost  entirely ;  and  the  classicists,  too,  having 
the  most  skill  in  language  by  their  very  training,  succeed  in  doing  the 
best  talking  even  when  they  have  not  the  best  arguments.  The  natu- 
ralists are  a  more  recent  party  than  the  others,  and  it  finds  that  each 
of  its  antagonists  has  prepared  for  it  arguments  against  the  other. 

There  lies  back  of  the  discussion  as  ordinarily  carried  on  a  question 
of  paramount  importance  to  any  reasonable  decision.  A  Greek  phi- 
losopher was  asked  what  boys  should  learn,  and  answered  —  What 
they  will  use  when  they  become  men.  To  teach  children'  then,  the 
teacher  must  know  what  they  will  have  occasion  to  do  when  they  be- 
come men  ;  a  degree  of  foresight  which  can  not  be  expected  ;  or,  if  it 
be  in  any  case  available,  it  still  leaves  the  diificulty  that  as  our  educa- 
tion is  not  of  a  single  pupil  at  a  time,  but  of  pupils  in  classes  and 
schools,  we  can  not  give  to  each  an  individual  training.  But  if  it 
were  possible  to  us  to  forecast  the  career  of  each  youth,  is  it  true  that 
in  childhood  we  should  store  his  mind  with  those  things  chiefly  which 
he  will  have  most  occasion  to  use  when  he  grows  up  ?  This  is  as- 
sumed by  many,  but  without  good  reason  ;  and  though  the  contrary 
seems  paradoxical,  very  strong  reasons  can  be  urged  in  its  favor. 
There  must  be  bankers  ;  suppose  that  we  could  foresee  that  a  certain 
boy  is  to  be  a  banker  in  his  manhood  :  shall  we  press  upon  him  in  his 
school  and  academic  education  those  things  that  specially  relate  to 
banking,  and  which  we  see  to  have  an  obvious  bearing  upon  his  power 
in  the  business  which  he  is  to  assume  ?  The  result  would  be  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  no  intervening  force  of  nature  to  resist  the  abuse, 
that  we  should  at  last  have  formed  a  hanker,  but  no  man.  If  we 
were  to  educate  a  boy  to  be  a  wood-sawyer,  we  should  endeavor  so  to 
44 
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educate  liim  that  whatever  time  remained  to  him  after  his  daily  tasks 
mi*;ht  be  the  time  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  wood-sawyer.  As  it  is  the 
tendency  of  every  constant  employment  at  a  .single  thing  to  distort  a 
man,  even  though  that  employment  be  literature  or  science  itself,  ed- 
ucation should  be  shaped  for  the  creation  of  power  to  resist  the  nar- 
rowing influences  of  one's  occupation,  rather  than  in  such  way  as  to 
increase  their  force.  Probably  the  greater  versatility  and  efficiency 
of  Yankee  intellect  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  American  education  is  no  where  so  limited  in  its  theory  as  to  look 
only  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  pupil,  but  rather  to  th6  develop- 
ment of  personal  power. 

John  H.  Dennis,  nominated  by  the  Breckinridge  Democrats,  is  an  old  gentle- 
man residing  at  Belleville,  and  is  the  present  School  Commissioner  of  St.  Clair 
county.  We  hear  that  he  has  published  a  card  declining  the  nomination  in  the 
BcllevUle  Advocate.  We  have  not  seen  the  card,  but  have  heard  Mr.  Dennis  ex- 
press the  wish  to  have  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  reelected.  § 

Allen's  Planetarium. —  A  number  of  the  Arthan  has  been  sent  us  which  con- 
tains a  figure  of  a  Planetarium  intended  for  school-apparatus,  invented  by  Mr. 
Lemuel  Allen,  School  Commissioner  of  Tazewell  county.  We  have  not  seen  the 
instrument,  but  can  see  from  the  figure  in  the  Artisan  what  its  construction  is. 
It  is  ingenious,  simple,  and  cheap,  and  is  intended  to  be  sold  to  schools  that  can 
not  afford  more  costly  means  of  astronomical  illustration.  We  can  not  undertake 
to  describe  ft,  and  must  refer  all  interested  to  Mr.  Allen,  whose  address  is  Pe- 
kin,  Illinois. 

National  Teachers'  Association. —  Delegates  attended  this  body  at  its  recent 
session  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union ;  Massachusetts  was  represented  by 
180  members.  Messrs.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany, 
(Editor  of  N.  Y.  Teacher),  and  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  were  appointed  to  select 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting,  with  instructions  to  select  Chicago, 
provided  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  railroads  to  issue  free  I'Cturn 
tickets  to  delegates. 

A  Noisy  School. —  We  found  a  school  lately  where  the  whooping-cough  had 
broken  out,  and  pupils  and  teacher  were  all  whoopbiff  together.  We  think  that  an 
instance  of  '  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties '. 

Memento  Mori. —  In  Ohio  last  month  we  saw  a  school-house  standing  next  to  a 
graveyard.  We  thought  this  not  a  choice  spot ;  but  in  the  next  district  we  saw 
the  school-house  in  the  graveyard. 

Prop.  Hart's  School. —  Mr.  Blodgett  corrects  us  for  speaking  of  Prof.  Hart's 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  as  we  did  on  page  279.  Prof  Hart  left  the  High 
School  to  enter  upon  editorial  duties  some  years  ago.  Our  language  implied  that 
he  is  still  teaching. 
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A  NEW  Mammoth  Cave  has  been  discovered  in  Maries  county,  Mo.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Gasconade.  The  entrance,  as  described  in  the  language  of  tlie  United 
States  Land-Office,  is  on  Sec.  21,  T.  38,  R.  9  W.  .5th  Principal  Meridian.  It  has 
not  been  much  explored,  but  has  many  beautiful  chambers,  and  one  gallery  has 
been  followed  for  two  miles,  and  the  end  was  not  then  reached. 

White  Ims  i,\  Illinois.— Dr.  Velie  and  R.  II.  Holder,  members  of  a  recent 
party  to  look  into  the  natural  history  of  Southern  Illinois,  are  reported  to  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  specimens  of  the  white  ibis  and  other  aquatic  birds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jonesboro'. 

XoTES  AND  Queries. —  (4.)  [See  page  232,  June  No.]  PupiLLUSsays  respecting 
the  expressions  '  page  twenty -one',  'number  two',  instead  of  'page  twenty-first', 
'number  second',  etc.,  "I  think  no  one  will  claim  that  such  usage  is  correct, 
though  all  will  admit  that  it  is  very  common,  not  only  with  teachers,  but  with 
public  speakers,  preachers,  etc.  I  have  used  my  mite  of  influence  against  it  ever 
since  I  began  to  teach." 

Another  says  —  Your  Sycamore  Republican  fricjnd  is  misled  by  the  authority  of 
Webster  and  the  grammarians.  IIo  should  remember  that  Webster  may  have 
given  a  wrong  definition,  and  that  the  grammarians  may  have  given  a  wrong 
statement  of  the  usages  of  the  language.  Mr.  Sycamore,  will  you  please  read  the 
following  sentence :  '  Smith  has  lived  at  Xo.  103  Fourth  street  since  the  year 
1844.'  Ah!  I  notice  that  you  say  '  number  one  hundred  and  three',  and  'the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -four'.  Are  you  right  or  wrong  in  so  saying  ?  If 
right,  you  must  confess  that  Webster's  definition  and  the  authority  of  the  gram- 
marians sink  at  a  blow :  if  you,  however,  prefer  to  say  that  you  were  wrong,  and 
that  you  should  have  read  '  number  103d ',  and  '  the  year  1844th ',  or  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  —  "Smith  has  lived  at  the  103d  number  of  Fourth  street  since 
the  1844tli  year," — then  I  shall  advise  you  to  leave  this  country  and  go  to  some 
other:  for  you  will  never  learn  English  until  you  give  up  such  ardent  devotion  to 
the  authority  of  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  But  do  n't  go  to  France,  for 
there  they  tell  of  Henri  Quatre,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  k  deux  Mars,  which,  trans- 
lated literall}',  are  Henry  Four,  Louis  Fourteen,  and  the  two  March  (March  2d). 
Avoid  Spain,  for  there  they  say  el  dia  doce  de  Enero,  '  the  twelve  day  of  January'. 
Flee  not  to  Italy,  lest  you  should  be  shocked  by  hearing  from  the  purest  lips,  U 
(/ieci  ^jori^e,  '  the  ten  April' (April  10th).  Go  not  near  these  benighted  block- 
heads, who  know  not  even  as  well  as  we  when  to  use  cardinal  numbers  and  when 
to  use  ordinal.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  usage  of  the  Englisli  language  to  use 
cardinal  instead  of  ordinal  terms  in  some  cases :  thus,  in  naming  the  year  of  the 
era ;  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  after  the  word  number  expressed  or  understood  ;  and 
generally  in  naming  the  chapters,  pages,  sections,  etc.,  of  a  book,  if  the  numeral 
term  follows  the  noun.  Thus  the  pupils  giving  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  as  the  numbered  houses  in  a  street  arc  distinguished  must,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  direction  'give  your  numbers',  say  'one',  'two',  etc. ;  but  if  told 
' name  your  order ',  they  should  say 'first',  'second',  etc.  Such  expressions  as 
numher  first,  number  second,  are  unknown  to  our  language.  The  authorities  need 
to  be  corrected,  for  the  usage  of  the  language  condemns  them.  Westman. 

Of  new  queries  we  have  the  following :     (5.)  Of  what  is  a  school  composed, 
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scholam,  or  fiitpUx.''     SliouUl  wo  say  the  teacher  has  so  many  scholars,  or  so  nianv 
pupils  ?  Plpillijs. 

(6.)  Is  the  word  record  a  noun,  or  a  verb,  in  Acts  xx :  20  'f  Pupili.us. 

(7.)  In  what  case  is  otiwrs  in  I  Thess.  iv  :  13?  Pupillus. 

(8.)  What  is  the  nunibei-  of  words  in  the  English  language  ;  30,000,  or  50,- 
000  ?  A.  I..  M. 

(9.)  '  Four  times  six  is  twenty-four '.  How  is  the  word  times  parsed  y       a.  l.  m. 

(10.)  Who  are  the  most  thorough  and  energetic  educators  since  the  death  of 
Horace  Mann  ?  a.  l.  m. 

AVe  invite  attention  to  '  Notes  and  Queries ',  and  thank  those  who  have  con- 
tributed.    We  have  a  few  Queries  in  reserve. 

Travel  Notes,  uy  the  Associate  Editor. — A  large  three-story  brick  building 
at  Madison,  Ohio,  is  used  as  a  factory  for  making  cheese-vats,  which  is  there  a 
very  profitable  business.  In  md^t  of  Illinois  cheese-vats  would  find  no  sale.  The 
fact  of  large  factories  being  needful  to  supply  them  on  the  Western  Reserve,  con- 
stituted of  a  part  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ohio,  marks  distinctly  the  different 
labor  of  the  people.  We  raise  grain ;  they  raise  grass,  also  much  good  fruit,  which 
is  very  abundant  the  present  year. 

At  Painesville,  Ohio,  is  located  the  Lake-Erie  Female  Seminary,  planned  like 
Mt.  Holyoke.  We  were  there  a  few  moments  on  the  anniversary  occasion,  but 
had  little  time  to  stop.  They  have  a  noble  building,  well  finished,  which  cost, 
complete,  $40,000.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  one  year,  with  about  120 
pupils.     There  were  two  graduates. 

Graded  schools  meet  with  much  f\iTor  in  Ohio.  At  Painesville  they  are  erecting 
a  Central  High-School  building  to  accommodate  400  to  500  pupils,  at  an  expense 
of  $13,000.  It  will  be  a  fine  brick  structure  with  stone  basement  and  corners. 
Rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  basement  for  a  janitor's  residence,  so  that  things 
may  be  properly  guarded  and  cared  for.  Other  parts  of  the  basement  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  lecture-rooms. 

Here  in  Painesville  will  be  one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  country  for 
comparing  relative  expense  of  public  free-school  and  tuition  education.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  prepares  a  building  to  finish  up  the  education  of  120  young  la- 
dies boarding  from  home.  Thirteen  thousand  prepares  one  to  do  nearly  the  whole 
school  instruction  of  400  living  at  home.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  is  a  low  esti- 
mate for  the  annual  expense  of  the  120,  and  taking  half  as  expense  if  at  home 
we  have  six  thousand  left,  which  is  as  much  as  it  is  likely  to  cost  annually  for  the 
400.  We  will  not  stop  to  compare  the  nunnery  system  with  the  other,  or  to  com- 
pare the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  one  with  that  in  the  other.  We  only  say 
that  any  community  that  can  support  a  good  private  school  can  support  a  heifer 
public  school,  with  less  cost  to  the  community,  if  tliey  mU  work  harmoidously  and 
judiciously. 

The  citizens  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  expecting  to  have  one  of  the  greatest 
occasions  their  city  ever  witnessed,  on  Sept.  10.  A  monument  is  then  to  be  set 
up  in  honor  of  Commodore  Perry.     Hon.  George  Bancroft  is  to  be  the  orator  of 
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the  day,  and  various  relics  of  the  war  will  be  before  the  public.     A  mimic  battle 
on  the  lake  is  to  be  among  the  exercises. 

In  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  we  visited  a  Boys'  High  School  where  some 
eighty  boys  are  gathered,  the  school-room  of  which  was  arranged  with  single 
desks,  with  the  backs  of  tlie  pupils  to  the  teacher  when  studying,  though  they 
could  turn  for  any  address  from  his  stand.  The  advantage  was  claimed  to  be  that 
pupils  were  not  distracted  by  every  little  movement  at  the  doors  or  by  the  teacher 
(the  doors  were  near  the  teachers  desk),  and  could  attend  better  to  their  work- 
It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  boarding-school.  This  year  they  have  their  semi- 
centennial anniversary.  In  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  there  have  been  but 
four  proprietors,  the  present  one  of  whom  has  been  connected  with  the  school 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  is  still  an  active,  wide-awake  teacher.  On  the 
grounds  is  a  beantlful  pond  where  the  boys  row  and  bathe  in  summer  and  skate 
in  winter,  and  so  much  fruit  that  cherries  were  left  to  decay.  Few  places  in  Illi- 
nois would  have  much  surplus  after  gratifying  the  constant  appetites  of  eighty 
hearty  school-boys. 

Passing  through  New  York,  we  ran  over  the  Great  Eastern.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed so  much  in  the  papers  that  we  shall  attempt  no  description.  Although  it 
is  such  a  huge  vessel,  it  is  chiefly  size  alone  that  makes  it  interesting.  To  us  the 
exhibition  was  much  what  the  sight  of  a  four  story-brick  block  would  be  to  a 
person  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  larger  than  a  two-story  dwelling-house.  So 
far  as  working  of  machinery  was  concerned  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  as  it  was  at 
rest ;  so  far  as  mere  splendor  of  finish  is  concerned,  we  have  seen  as  fine  an  ap- 
pearance on  a  first-class  Mississippi-river  steamer,  with  this  difference:  the  Great 
Eastern  has  gilded  iron  in  her  saloons,  while  the  splendor  of  our  finest  river  boats 
is  only  gilded  pine  wood.  It  was  hard  to  think  of  the  vessel  as  being  so  large 
when  upon  it,  except  in  looking  from  the  upper  deck  to  a  fire  down,  down,  away 
down  in  the  lower  hold. 

Arriving  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  we  found  men  busy  laying  the  Nicholson 
pavement,  as  it  is  called.  The  surface  is  first  covered  with  fine  gravel,  over  which 
a  close  floor  of  pine  plank  is  laid,  both  sides  of  which  arc  covered  with  coal-tar  by 
men  with  great  mops.  Then  blocks  made  by  sawing  four-inch  oak  plank  into 
pieces  about  eight  inches  long  were  arranged  on  end,  edge  to  edge,  in  a  line  across 
the  street,  succeeded  by  a  line  of  narrow  strips  of  thin  board ;  and  so  the  blocks 
and  boards  alternated,  leaving  the  blocks  about  half  an  inch  apart  at  the  top. 
fine  gravel  was  crowded  into  the  crevices  thus  left,  and  the  whole  again  mopped 
with  the  coal-tar,  put  on  hot,  after  which  another  coating  of  gravel  put  the  street 
in  order  for  use.  This,  we  believe  is  deemed  the  liest  pavement  yet  in  use  for 
horse-roads  —  more  elastic  than  stone,  and  not  slippery  like  stone,  iron,  or  planks, 
and  is  very  durable. 

Notes  of  Travel  i\  Southern  Illinois. — We  made  a  trip  to  Egypt  a  few  days 
ago,  in  company  with  others  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Society.  The  crops 
north  of  Centralia  looked  remarkably  well,  but  south  of  that  point  showed  decid- 
ed injury  from  drouth.  We  found  at  Centralia  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
broke  connection  with  its  own  trains:  the  train  from  Chicago  runs  direct  to  Cairo, 
while  passengers  on  the  main  track  arrive  at  Centralia  some  hours  after  the  train 
for  Cairo  has  gone,  and  remain  till  the  next  train.    As  we  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock 
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at  niglit  and  could  not  go  on  till  six  in  the  morning,  we  took  to  our  beds,  going  up 
stairs  so  steep  and  winding  as  to  develop  the  scansorial.  abilities  of  the  bird-hunt- 
ers of  the  party.  The  proprietor  of  the  Passenger  House  gave  us  the  first  illus- 
tration of  the  courtesy  and  attention  showed  the  party  during  their  whole  trip.  In 
due  time  we  were  off,  and  arrived  at  Mound  City  near  eleven  a.m.  As  we  ap- 
))roched  nearer  the  rivers  new  kinds  of  vegetation,  new  trees,  showed  themselves. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  and  Moinid  City  grow  the  cypress,  pecan,  persimmon,  sas- 
safras, and  other  trees  not  known  in  the  extreme  north  of  tlie  State,  and  not  as 
abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  State  as  here.  Probably  twenty  kinds  are  here  not 
found  north  of  Decatur.  Enormous  cottonwood  and  sycamore  trees,  huge  grape- 
vines, grow  here  which  make  northern  friends  wonder.  Our  head-quarters  were 
at  the  Mound  City  Hotel,  where  mine  host,  G.  W.  Carter,  did  his  best  to  make  our 
visit  a  pleasant  one.  Some  of  our  party  looked  for  shells,  of  which  the  Ohio 
river  furnishes  many  varieties;  some  hunted  birds,  and  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Va- 
sey  worked  among  botanical  specimens.  Egypt  furnishes  an  Ibis,  not  viewed  with 
as  much  of  reverence  by  modern  American  Egyptians  as  by  the  African  Egyptians 
of  old.  In  truth,  there  are  two  birds  bearing  the  name  in  the  Illinois  Egypt,  one 
a  white  bird,  the  other  a  dark  color.  These  we  were  permitted  to  see,  but  they 
carefully  kept  away  from  the  guns.  A  few  specimens  of  birds  were  procured,  but 
none  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  manipulations  of  friend  Holder  with 
his  birds  caused  much  interest  among  the  by-standers,  who  gathered  to  watch  the 
novelty  of  bird-stuffing.  Musquitoes  are  thick,  and  the  first  night  bled  us  freely, 
but  a  dime's  worth  of  camphor-gum  distributed  among  our  party,  and  freely 
rubbed  upon  the  hands  and  face  before  retiring,  seemed  to  give  the  biters  a  dis- 
relish for  our  company.  The  captain  of  the  Thomas  Scott  gave  us  opportunity  to 
go  up  the  river  to  the  Grand  Chain,  a  ledge  of  rocks  cropping  out  in  the  bed  of 
the  Ohio  some  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth.  Quite  a  number  from  Mound  City 
joined  in  the  party,  and  a  yawl  was  taken  with  us  with  which  to  pass  from  point 
to  point.  The  great  iron  conglomerates  and  the  limestones  that  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  boats,  the  wrecks  of  some  of  which  were  visible,  were  duly  made 
'  a  note  of.  A  great  bed  of  potter's  clay,  known  as  kaolin,  is  here  found  on  the  Illi- 
nois shore.  It  is  five  hundred  feet  from  the  river,  and  some  twelve  feet  thick, 
some  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water.  Some  of  us  visited 
the  site  of  Fort  Wilkinson,  which  in  Jefterson's  time  was  of  importance  as  a  de- 
fense against  Indians.  It  was  abandoned  in  1812.  Brickbats  and  other  frag- 
mentary relics  mark  the  spot  where  the  buildings  stood,  and  a  graveyard  near  by 
contains  the  victims  of  disease  swept  off  by  some  epidemic  in  the  army.  All  is 
now  grown  over  with  trees  and  underbrush,  some  of  the  trees  being  of  large  size. 
A  party  crossed  to  the  Kentucky  shore  to  secure  rare  specimens  of  birds  after  we 
had  partaken  of  a  basket-dinner.  After  their  return,  less  three  of  their  number, 
who  feared  the  perils  of  navigation  with  so  many  in  a  small  boat,  we  reembarked, 
stopping  by  the  way  long  enough  to  procure  some  peaclies  from  a  neighboring 
house,  and  then,  in  a  little  flurry  of  wind,  started  with  a  yawl  containing  thirteen 
persons  to  pull  to  Caledonia,  five  or  six  miles  below,  which,  in  due  course  of  nav- 
igation, we  reached  safely.  Soon  dark  came  on,  and  with  it  a  storm.  We  waited 
for  the  stemboat,  and  waited;  but  it  waited  also,  and  another  boat  being  ready  to 
go  down,  we  arranged  for  passage  thereon  and  were  back  at  Mound  City  at  one 
o'clock  at  night.     On  board  this  boat  we  had  a  view  of  American  society  that 
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may  not  bo  of  interest  to  fossil-hunters,  but  can  not  fail  to  interest  those  who  move 
in  the  present.  The  boat  was  loaded  for  New  Orleans.  The  chief  part  of  the 
cargo  was  a  large  drove  of  fine  mules,  and  a  large  drove  of  those  cattle  who  '  have 
no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect '.  The  cabin-floor  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  boat  were  covered  with  the  sleepy  and  sleeping  forms  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  animals  shaped  like  men  and  colored  in  every  shade 
from  jet  black  to  almost  the  human  white,  under  charge  of  some  men,  respect- 
able, of  course,  for  they  were  white.  In  buying  and  selling  so  large  a  number  no 
families  will  be  separated,  no  tics  of  affection  sundered,  because  —  Southern  laws 
recognize  no  families,  no  husband,  no  wife,  among  this  kind  of  stock.  "Where  no 
families  exist  no  family  can  be  separated. 

The  lower  point  of  the  State  is  flat,  swampy,  and  rather  a  hard  place  to  live  in, 
we  thought.  There  are  no  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mound  City  and 
Cairo ;  and  while  the  former  is  expected  to  be  a  rival  to  the  latter,  the  flood  of 
1858  covered  the  whole  of  it  except  an  Indian  mound  from  which  the  place  takes 
its  name.  The  region  back  of  these  places  is  swampy  and  fit  abode  for  various 
forms  of  insect  and  reptile  life.  Dr.  J.  AV.  Velie  pinned  a  number  of  specimens 
and  bottled  others.  So  thoroughly  is  the  country  overflowed  that  snakes  are  al- 
most unknown  in  the  bottom-lands  except  water-snakes. 

Most  of  the  party  stopped  at  Jonesboro  for  two  or  three  days,  where  C.  D.  Wil- 
ber  was  to  address  the  people,  and  from  which  point  the  party  expected  to  extend 
their  labors  further.  Mr.  Julian  Bryant  had  taken  sketches  of  scenery  and  was 
to  go  to  the  ^lississippi  where  the  Grand  Chain  breaks  out  in  it  west  of  Jonesboro 
to  obtain  new  views.  Mr.  Bryant  will  have  paintings  on  exhibition  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Jacksonville,  especially  of  our  own  scenery.  Curiosities  and  specimens 
gathered  by  other  members  of  this  and  similar  parties  are  expected  to  swell  the 
attractions  of  the  fair. 

Mound  City  has  some  boat-building,  a  large  foundry,  not  in  full  use,  and  a  pot- 
tery which  makes  large  quantities  of  stone-ware.  Our  party  were  especially  in- 
debted to  the  proprietor  for  aid  in  prosecuting  their  objects.  In  fact,  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  readiness  of  all  to  do  their  part.  The  river 
captains  are  ready  to  extend  courtesies  especially  in  their  line  to  the  collectors  of 
specimens,  and  the  chief  distinction  to  make  in  noticing  favors  or  attention  received 
would  be  made  by  naming  the  different  facilities  business  or  acquaintance  has  af- 
forded persons  to  show  their  interest.  One  was  ready  to  point  out  the  haunts  of 
particular  birds,  another  donated  an  Indian  hatchet,  another  would  furnish  a  skiff, 
and  others  a  steamboat.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  and  habit  may  exist 
between  northern  and  southern  Illinois,  we  are  pleased  to  record  the  reception  of 
hospitality  from  our  Southern  friends  limited  only  by  our  ability  to  use  it.  While 
we  heard  no  little  hard  talk  against  '  Black  Republicanism '  in  the  abstract,  we 
were  treated  cordially,  though  some  of  our  party  were  known  to  be  Republicans ; 
and  a  Republican  paper  is  tolerated  in  Mound  City.  The  truth  is,  extravagant 
stories  have  been  told  in  each  part  of  the  State  of  the  other  part.  We  are  told 
of  their  Egyptian  ignorance,  and  they  are  told  that  up  in  Africa  (northern  Illinois) 
we  want  to  set  all  the  negroes  free  at  once.  Visits  like  the  present  do  much  to 
enlighten  both  extremes,  and  to  show  that  Egypt,  with  all  her  want  of  complete 
school  facilities  and  with  sparse  settlement  in  many  parts,  is  a  land  of  cokx  in- 
stead of  a  land  of  darkness.     There  is  enough  of  darkness;  but  the  clouds  are  not 
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so  rare  in  northern  Illinois  as  to  give  those  of  that  part  cause  to  say  'I  am  holier 
than  thou'. 

Visits  like  this  nut  only  give  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  geology  and  birds  and 
insects,  but  brings  out  the  better  appreciation  of  Egyptian  men.  Verily,  steam 
is  a  great  civilizer.  By  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  latitudes  formerly  a  month 
apart  are  but  a  few  hours  from  each  other,  and  the  news-boy  cries,  '  Here 's  this 
morning's  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  papers ',  up  and  down  the  State,  both  noting  the 
events  which  the  telegraph  has  recorded  the  previous  day  in  the  whole  country-, 
with  the  different  views  taken  of  these  events  in  cities  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
We  have  many  items  of  our  trip  to  notice  hereafter.  b. 

The  Statk  Teachers'  Association. —  Where  shall  the  next  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation meet  ?  The  matter  was  left  unsettled,  that  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  with  the  railroads  better  than  last  winter.  Most  of  our  railroads  will  not 
give  half-fare  unless  a  certain  number  of  passengers  is  guarantied  from  a  given 
point.  The  Illinois  Central  refuses  half-faro  for  any  purpose,  but  will  charter  cars 
to  a  party  at  such  rates  that  if  a  sufficient  number  go  a  car-full  will  pay  but  half- 
fare.  We  are  informed  that  C.  G.  Hammond,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  is  ready  to  arrange  for  half-fare  tickets  if  the  meeting  is  at  Quin- 
cy  on  that  road  Will  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  let  us  hear 
from  them  ?  This  must  soon  be  arranged  if  we  are  to  have  a  meeting  of  any  size 
and  spirit. 

Southwestern  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  The  attend- 
ance at  this  school  during  the  past  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  catalogue  with 
which  we  have  been  favored,  has  beeii  large,  375  pupils  having  been  enrolled. 
This  is  not  a  State  institution,  but  is  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  and  charges 
^40  a  year  for  tuition  of  forty-four  weeks.  From  the  catalogue  and  from  what  we 
have  incidentally  heard  of  the  school,  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Normal  Schools;  but  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  fair  show  on  paper  and 
to  get  recommendations  for  what  is  after  all  but  superficial,  we  will  say  that  the 
name  of  W.  D.  Henkle  in  the  board  of  teachers  is  to  us  a  very  good  recommenda- 
tion :  and  we  are  ready  to  hope  that  the  other  teachers  are  as  good  as  we  believe 
him  to  be.  If  any  Illinoians  desire  further  information  of  this  institution,  let  them 
write  to  the  Principal,  Alfred  Ilolbrook. 

Neav-Jersey  Normal  School. — In  a  recent  visit  to  the  New-Jersey  Normal 
School,  we  found  that  the  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Model  School  ranged  from  $10 
))er  quarter  to  $20  per  quarter  ($40  to  $80  per  year).  These  will  seem  high  rates 
to  many ;  yet  the  patrons  keep  a  profitable  number  there,  justly  deeming  a  good 
school  with  such  tuition  cheaper  than  a  poorer  school  with  lower  rates.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  boarding  a  few  in  the  families  of  the  teachers.  These  are 
charged  $300  per  year.  The  influence  of  the  New-Jersey  Normal  School  begins 
to  be  visible  in  the  State  at  large. 

Flora  ov  Illinois. —  in  the  Frairie  FaryMr  of  Aug.  2od  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey  gives  a 
list  of  113  plants  indigenous  to  Illinois,  not  before  published  as  a  part  of  Illinois 
flora,  making  1363  different  plants  now  known  to  grow  here — a  few  of  which, 
however,  are  introduced  instead  of  native. 
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Text-Books. —  Mr.  Editor :  Please  state  if  you  will  through  your  columns 
whether  or  no  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  last  meeting  recommended 
any  particular  set  of  text-books  for  our  common  and  graded  schools.  Also,  wliat 
text-books,  if  any,  you  would  recommend,  or  which  you  deem  best.  The  Teach- 
ers'Association  of  this  county  have  this  matter  in  hand;  and,  as  an  individual 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation's  community,  as  an  educator 
anxious  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  generally  and  especially  solicitous  for 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  youth  of  our  schools,  and  lastly,  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  a  uniform  set  of  text-books  to 
be  used  in  Marion  county,  I  feel  exceedingly  anxious  to  Icara  of  the  best  works 
extant.  Since  there  are  County  Associations  in  nearly  all  sections  from  New 
York  to  California,  and  State  Associations  embodying  and  heading  County  Asso- 
ciations, and  a  Xational  Teachers'  Association  forming  a  central  point  for  the 
radiation  of  educational  information,  and  it  being  admitted  that  the'  adoption  of 
uniform  text-books  is  a  paramount  object,  it  seems  to  tne  that  some  measure 
might  be  devised,  put  on  foot,  and  even  got  along  far  enough  to  put  on  horseback, 
for  adopting  uniform  text-books,  theveby  facUltatbi^  the  means  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge most  materially.  Among  the  many  works  published  there  must  be,  as  in 
grammar,  tljree  degrees  of  comparison:  good,  better,  best.  The  latter  is  the  one 
we  want ;  and  having  no  good  reason  for  being  partial,  we,  as  teachers,  ought  to 
agree  upon  this  point  as  readily  as  judges  do  upon  a  common  principle  of  law. 

A.  L.  M. 

Repli/. —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  never  recommended  any  set  of 
text-books,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever  will :  we  certainly  hope  that  it  never 
will.  Nor  do  we  think  it  proper  to  give,  as  Editor  of  the  Teacher,  in  answer  to 
such  a  question,  our  own  choice  of  books.  When  a  book  comes  to  us  for  notice 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion  of  it;  or  if  our  correspondents  should 
choose  to  review  books  in  proper  style  and  seek  our  pages  for  the  purpose,  we 
should  think  it  proper  to  allow  such  use  ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  express 
a  preference  for  any  set  of  books  over  all  others.  We  have  never  critically  ex- 
amined Sargent's  Readers:  suppose  that  we  should  say  that  McGuffey's,  Sanders's, 
Parker  and  Watson's,  or  the  new  Harper  Series,  are  the  best  books ;  might  we  not 
be  convicted  of  presumption  in  expressing  such  a  judgment  when  wc  had  never 
examined  the  Sargent  Readers  at  all  ?  We  can  not  say  that  the  Sargent  Readers 
may  not  be  as  good  as  any  of  the  above :  the  most  used  books  are  not  certainly 
the  best.  Again,  we  believe  that  a  chase  after  the  best  books  will  be  fruitless. 
Our  personal  preferences  among  some  very  good  books  are  very  slight.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  grammars,  which  we  have  studied  with  greater  attention  than 
any  other  class  of  books,  we  have  a  strong  disposition  to  say  that  we  consider 
some  not  quite  as  near  to  being  worthless  as  others.  There  are  often  very  slight 
reasons  for  preferring  one  set  of  books  to  another,  and  a  teacher  should  be  ready 
to  use  any  good  books  that  he  finds  in  use  ;  but  in  any  given  school  there  should 
be  uniformity.  We  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  we  find  Reader.i  often  to  be  of 
very  variable  excellence  in  the  same  set :  we  remember  a  series  in  which  we  con- 
sider the  first,  second  and  third  Readers  very  good,  and  the  fourth  very  poor : 
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hence  it  is  well  to  have  two  sets  of  Readers  in  any  school ;  and  for  a  still  stronger 
reason  too ;  namely,  that  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  reading  of  any  par- 
ticular grade  can  thus  be  obtained. 

Wabash  Countv. —  Editor  TeacJier  —  Dear  Sir :  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  this  county  (Wabash)  is  well  supplied  with  good  school- 
houses,  mostly  of  frame,  large,  and  well-furnished  :  very  few  of  the  old  log-houses 
remain,  and  they  are  only  used  on  extra  occasions. 

In  Mount  Oarmcl  we  are  more  than  well  supplied ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  I  assert  that  there  is  no  town  of  equal  population  in  Illinois  that  can 
favorably  compare  with  ui  in  the  size,  number  and  quality  of  our  school-edifices 
and  public  buildings  in  general.  Our  population,  though  more  than  ever  before, 
is  less  than  fourteen  hundred  ;  and  yet,  aside  from  court-house  (the  best  in  South- 
ern Illinois),  jail,  and  fire-proof  clerks'  offices,  we  have  for  public  buildings, 
erected  either  by  indivicfual  subscription  or  taxation,  one  Sons  of  Temperance 
Hall,  twenty  by  sixty  feet,  three  stories  high,  built  of  brick ;  five  large  brick 
churches,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Evangelical,  Lutheran,  and  Catholic,  costing 
in  the  aggregate  with  their  furnishings  not  less  than  |25,000  ;  two  brick  two-story 
school-houses,  one  on  each  side  of  town,  costing  at  least  |2,500  each ;  and  lastly, 
we  are  now  erecting  and  will  have  completed  by  the  first  of  October  next,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1 2,000  for  building,  furniture,  and  grounds,  a  Union  High  School 
or  Academy  building,  which  we  believe  will  be  equal  to  any  building  of  like  char- 
acter in  the  State.  I  will  not  here  attempt  a  description  of  the  building  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  the  rooms  are  to  be  well  furnished,  to  be  warmed  by  heated  air  from 
furnaces,  and  that  neither  attention  nor  means  will  be  spared  in  making  it  one  of 
the  best  of  buildings  provided  with  suitable  accommodations.  There  will  be  thi-ee 
terms,  in  all  forty  weeks,  during  the  year  ;  the  first  term  to  commence  the  first  of 
October  next.  Professor  Peter  Clark,  of  New  York,  together  with  a  female  as- 
sistant, to  be  provided  by  himself,  take  charge  of  the  school  for  the  first  year,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500.  The  schools  in  our  town  are  and  will  be  good  and  well  graded : 
for  our  county  schools  we'are  lacking  in  male  teachers,  but  as  the  salaries  dis- 
tricts propose  to  give  (from  $75.00  to  §100.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks)  are 
but  light,  we  can  not  yet  bring  up  our  schools  to  the  standard  or  position  we  desire. 
Respectfully,  WM.  M.  HARMON,  S.C.  Wabash  Co.,  Illinois. 

Mt.  Carmel,  August  13, 1860. 

Mr.  Roots  and  the  Iowa  Instkuctoh. —  Editor  Illino'is  Teacher :  As  I  know 
that  your  paper  is  seen  by  quite  a  number  of  Iowa  teachers  I  wish  to  tell  them 
how  the  matter  stands  between  the  loiva  Instructor  and  myself.  I  have  no  num- 
ber of  the  Instructor  at  hand,  and  therefore  can  not  give  dates. 

At  several  different  times  during  the  year  the  Instructor  has  contained  misrep- 
resentations concerning  me  and  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association.  Every  thing 
of  this  character  seems  to  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  editors,  but  they  persist- 
ently refuse  to  let  me  be  heard  in  reply.  In  addition  to  the  communication  which 
I  wrote  for  the  Instructor  in  reply  to  its  attack  upon  the  Association  and  myself, 
I  wrote  to  the  Editor  proposing  to  discuss  the  Bible-in-School  question  through 
the  Instructor  if  he  would  allow  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  claimed  no  right  to  a  hearing 
on  this  point.  I  inclosed  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage,  but  no  answer  came.  I 
imagine  that  the  cowardly  course  of  the  Editor  of  the  Instructor  in  attacking  me 
and  refusing  to  let  me  be  heard  in  defense  will  not  produce  serious  consequences. 
This  was  all  that  I  intended  to  say ;  but  I  will  add,  what  you  and  most  old  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  know  to  be  true,  that  I  have  ever  depre- 
cated the  public  agitation  of  this  Bible  question.  I  know  many  cases  in  which  it 
has  driven  the  Bible  out  of  school ;  not  one  where  it  has  caused  it  to  be  admitted. 
When  the  resolution  on  the  sulycct  was  offered  in  the  Association  in  1858  I  (luictly 
endeavored  to  have  it  withdrawn ;  but  tins  was  not  done,  and  I  was  placed  upon 
a  committee  to  report  upon  the  resolution  in  1859.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  it  devolved  upon  me  to  make  the  report.  I  could  not 
avoid  doing  so  without  treating  the  Association  with  disrespect.  It  was  not  an 
opportunity  sought  by  me  to  bring  my  views  before  the  Association.  When  at- 
tacked in  the  Iivitrudor  I  was  willing  to  defend,  not  the  views  which  they  untruly 
charged  me  with  holding,  but  the  opinions  which  I  do  hold  and  expres.s.  Al- 
though I  am  not,  like  Dr.  Maynard,  over  three  score  years,  I  have  been  pretty 
generally  known  in  Egypt  for  more  than  one  score  of  years  as  old  man  Rooh,  and, 
like  the  Doctor,  a  large  share  of  the  years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  popular  education. 

I  thank  God  that  my  compensation  has  been  very  diftercnt  from  that  which  the 
Dr.  has  received.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  if  I  had  labored  in  a  Christian 
country  as  long  as  the  Dr.  has,  and  received  no  compensation  except  being  called 
'  names  which  self-respect  will  not  jjermit  me  to  repeat  or  characterize,  or  you  per- 
haps to  publish  ',  I  should  think  I  had  mistaken  my  calling.  For  my  labors  I  have 
been  and  am  being  most  bountifully  rewarded.  As  I  travel  from  Massachusetts  to 
Missouri,  from  Memphis  to  Milwaukee,  I  every  where  meet  witli  men  filling  re- 
sponsible positions  in  society  who  say  that  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  indebted 
to  mo  for  more  or  less  of  their  education ;  and  the  reception  which  I  meet  from 
them  is  jiilt  what  Dr.  Maynard  needs  to  drive  from  his  heart  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  speaks  of  others,  and  induce  him  to  speak  kindly  even  of  those  whose 
views  he  can  not  comprehend. 

The  only  heavy  calamity  which  has  ever  befallen  me,  connected  with  educa- 
tional matters,  was  the  lomi  lu.sinicior  asserting  that  what  I  wrote  is  not  fit  to  be 
published.  The  shock  which  this  gave  mc  was  nearly  equal  to  what  I  experience 
when  a  mosquito  hits  my  boot.  B.  G.  UOOTS. 

We  give  place  to  the  above  from  Mr.  Roots,  respecting  an  unplea.«ant  contro- 
versy o^n  which  we  had  our  say  last  May  ;  wc  hoped  that  it  was  closed.  But  Mr. 
Roots  alludes  above  to  something  more  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  July  number 
of  the  loiva  Jnstntdor,  which  we  have  not  seen:  that  number  has  not  reached  us. 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  neighbor,  having  given  place  to  an  unwarranted  and  blun- 
dering if  not  mendacious  attack  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  upon  Mr.  Roots  in  particular,  ought  to  have  given  place  to 
some  defense  of  the  assailed  parties.  They  have  thought  otherwise,  however,  and 
we  have  taken  the  only  resource  left  us  and  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Dr.  Maynard,  and  now  give  Mr.  Roots  opportunity 
to  stale  his  grievances.  Such  personalities  and  contests  are  not  to  our  taste, 
thou-h  some  Times  wanton  assault  and  continued  denial  of  the  justice  and  courtesy 
which  give  proper  opportunity  of  defense  seem  to  render  them  necessary. 

Hoops  —  We  think  the  lioopn  add  grace  to  a  female  in  long  dresses  when  proper- 
ly worn  as  well  as  add  to  her  comfort ;  ))ut  there  is  no  more  abominable,  immodest 
fashion  Wan  putting  them  on  school-girls  in  short  dresses,  especially  very  small 
crirls  If  teachers  have  noticed  the  same  evils  which  have  come  mto  our  view, 
thev  will  a<rree  with  us  that  such  a  scandalous  thing  should  be  discountenanced 
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by  every  means  in  their  power.  We  have  seen  little  girls  five  years  okl  who 
could  not  sit  on  a  bench  and  be  as  well  protected  as  Eve  was  with  a  fig-leaf;  we 
have  seen  those  a  little  older  whose  appendiiges  assumed  nearly  tho])erpcndicular 
in  i)assing  tiiroiigh  narrow  aisles  in  the  school-room,  and  we  have  seen  a  good 
deal  that  we  are  warned  not  to  tell  of,  by  remembering  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  '  immodesty '  (!)  of  a  teacher  who  requested  the  female  portion  of  his 
school  to  ask  their  mothers  to  adjust  their  clothing  so  as  to  keep  its  place  better. 
The  cramped  arrangements  of  many  of  our  school-rooms  make  this  a  special  abomi- 
nation in  school.     Hoops  and  short  dresses  do  not  belong  together.  s.  t. 

We  hesitated  about  publishing  the  above  communication,  simply  because  in  our 
pages  it  will  reach  few  of  the  very  parties  that  need  its'  suggestions ;  and  all 
teachers  must  perforce  know  the  truth  of  S.  T.'s  complaints.  But  who  will  hear 
and  heed  it  ? 

How  Many  Institutes?  —  A  correspondent  asks,  " How  many  Teachers' Insti- 
tutes are  there  in  Illinois  ?  "  We  can  not  tell :  probably  the  statistics  of  the  next 
report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  tell  us  how  many  there  are. 
But  many  organizations  so  called  very  little  deserve  the  name. 
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Marion  County  Institute. —  This  body  held  its  first  session  under  its  constitu- 
tution  and  present  officers  Saturday,  July  28.  A  goodly  number  of  teachers  and 
citizens  were  present,  the  weather  propitious,  and  every  thing  bid  fair  for  an  in- 
teresting time. 

J.  McHaney,  second  Yice-Prcsident,  presiding,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
conduct  President  S.  W.  Leonard  to  the  chair.  Upon  taking  the  chair  he  com- 
plimented the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
liver an  inaugural  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  in- 
terest. 

C.  W.  Webster,  representative  to  the  Agricultural  Educational  Convention  from 
this  district,  was  called  upon  for  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and  action  of  the 
same,  h\it  failed,  not  having  attended. 
Adjournment  was  made  to  2  o'clock  p.m. 

After  having  convened  for  the  afternoon  session,  resolutions  were  passed  which 
in  effect  are:  (1.)  A  committee  to  obtain  subscribers  for  the  Illinois  Teacha-  and 
Journal  of  Progress;  (2.)  That  each  member  should  donate  at  least  one  book  treat- 
ing upon  or  pertaining  to  education  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  library  al- 
ready commenced;  (3.)  Appointing  a  committee  to  procure  a  case  for  the  books 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  and  those  which  may  hereafter  come  into 
their  possession,  appoint  librarian,  and  make  such  other  airangements  as  they 
should  deem  necessary;  (4.)  Appointing  a  committee  of  five  who  should  consti- 
tute a  Board  of  Examiners;  (5.)  Requesting  the  Examiners  to  be  strict  and 
thoro\igh  in  their  examinations,  and  to  grant  certificates  to  those  omi/  who  are 
qualified  ;  and,  further,  the  members  pledging  themselves  to  support  the  Examin- 
ers in  the  examinations  they  shall  make  and  the  certificates  they  shall  grant.    Ex- 
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amining  Committee  —  A.  L.  Mills,  T.  D.  Clark,  R.  J.  Andrews,  John  Hull,  and 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Goodwin. 

Business  being  disposed  of,  Drill  E.xcrcises  in  Reading  and  Orthography  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  D.  W.  Ballon  and  J.  L.  P'i.sher,  the  latter  explaining 
briefly  in  connection  with  Orthography  and  Phonography.  Succeeding  the  drill 
exercises  adjounment  was  made  to  7  o'clock. 

Upon  convening  in  the  evening  session,  the  Association  were  entertained  with 
an  address  upon  Teachers^  InslUHtex  by  T.  D.  Clark. 

Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

S   W.  LEONARD,  President. 
A.  L.  Mills,  Secretary. 

P.S.  The  time  appointed  for  the  next  meeting  is  September  20,  and  continue 
three  days.  An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  educators  to  come,  take  part,  and 
give  us  their  aid  and  assistance.  X.  Bateman,  Prof.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  B.  G. 
Roots,  of  Tamarora,  and  S.  Wright,  of  Kinmundy,  arc  expected  to  lecture. 

A.  L.  M. 

Livingston  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Nebraska  June  8th,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  two  days.  From  the  sketch  of  proceedings  which  we  find  in  the 
Poidiac  News  of  August  9th,  we  see  that  there  was  little  of  general  interest  trans- 
acted except  the  following  resolution  and  action  under  it: 

Sesolved,  That  a.  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  using  two  columns 
in  each  of  the  county  papers,  provided  they  can  be  had;  also,  to  recommend  to  the  Association  a 
committee  of  three  to  act  as  a  Publishing  Committee. 

A  Publishing  Committee  was  subsequently  appointed,  and  contributions  wore 
invited. 

The  fall  meeting  and  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Pontiac,  September  24th  to  29th. 

Lee  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Dixon  the  third  week  in  October. 

Marion  County. —  The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Marion  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  will  be  held  in  Salem  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September 
next,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  The  published  order  of  exercises  gives  an 
interesting  programme  for  three  days'  work,  ending  with  a  sociable. 

Douglas  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  its  third  semi-annual  session  at  Tus- 
cola, commencing  on  Monday,  Sept.  24th,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continuing  until 
Friday  evening.  Mr.  T.  K.  Leal  and  Mr.  Simeon  Wiiglit  have  been  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institute  as  Conductors.  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  and  Dr.  E.  R. 
Roe  have  promised  to  be  present  as  lecturers.  An  address  will  be  delivered  on 
Monday  evening  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Miller,  of  Tuscola. 

Carroll  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Savanna,  commencing  on 
the  third  Monday  of  September. 

Chicago  High  School. —  George  Howland,  late  teacher  in  the  Chicago  High 
School,  has  been  elected  Principal  in  place  of  C.  A.  Dujiec,  resigned.  We  think 
the  Board  did  justice  neither  to  themselves  nor  Mr.  Howland  in  putting  him  on  a 
salary  §200  less  than  they  have  heretofore  paid  to  the  Principal  of  their  High 
School. 

Illinois  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. —  The  ensuing  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commence  on  Wednesday  the  3d  day  of  October,  when  the  Institution 
will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Tuition,  board,  etc.,  are  furnished  deaf 
mutes;  over  ten  years  of  age,  of  a  sound  mind,  who  are  residents  of  Illinois,  free  of 
charge. 
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In  all  cases  where  pupils  sent  to  the  institution,  or  their  parents,  are  unable  to 
furnish  them  good  and  sufficient  clothing,  the  law  provides  that  the  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  county  from  which  they  are  sent  shall  certify  the  same  to  the 
Principal,  who  is  then  authorized  to  procure  such  clothing. 

All  expecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilegesof  the  Institution  the  comin"- 
year  should  be  here  promptly  on  the  3d  of  October,  as  the  classes  will  then  be 
organized  for  the  session.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  before  that  time,  and  those 
who  come  late  (except  in  cases  of  sickness)  may  have  to  wait  another  year. 

Let  all,  then,  take  due  notice  of  the, above,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLET,  Principal.' 

Incompetent  Teachers. —  A  correspondent  of  the  Pontiac  News  asks  what  is  to 
be  done  in  a  case  where  the  Directors  have  employed  an  incompetent  teacher  and 
persist  in  retaining  her  though  the  children  of  the  district  have  been  withdrawn 
from  school,  with  few  exceptions.  She  had  a  certificate  from  the  County  Com- 
missioner. The  JS'eus  gives  the  following  as  samples  of  the  copies  set  by  her  for 
writing-pupils,  "  which  "  says  the  Neics,  "  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  originals, 
including  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and,  more  especially,  a  beautiful  system 
of  punctuation  (?) :  " 

Never  troubel  others  for  what  you  can  do  your  self  0  K 

Never  put  off  tell  to  morrow  what  you  can  do  today 

Reading  Levinsston  Countey  Illinoise 

Meney  Men  that  cant  a  gree  Jleny  fishes  in  the 

Mary  is  a  nice  name  is  it  not  sarah  j  M 

Friendships  is  j(,-wel  that  seldom  is  found 

Remmber  the  Sabith  day  to  keep  it  holly 

Section  50  of  the  school-law  provides  for  such  a  case.  If  application  is  made 
to  the  School  Commissioner,  he  can  revoke  the  certificate. 

Public  Interest  in  School  Affairs. —  An  exchange,  published  less  than  sixty 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  Teacher,  gives  the  following : 

A  meeting  was  held  the  other  evening,  in  pursuance  often  days'  previous  notice,  to  vote  on  the 
tax  for  school  purposes  in  the  district  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  rate  fixed  upon  was  $1.25  on  the 
$100.  Last  year  the  tax  was  $1.75  on  the  JlOO ;  the  year  before  that  $2.25  —  a  scale  of  diminution 
quite  encoutaging  to  tax-payers.    Ne.xt  year  there  will  doubtless  be  a  still  further  falling-off. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  only  two  persons  were  present  at  the  late  meeting  to  vote  the  tax, 
one  of  whom  was  a  Director;  the  year  before  only  five;  and  the  year  before  that,  when  the  %'i.ib 
tax  was  voted,  only  four.  This  shows  great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  our  tax-payers,  or  great 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  few  public-spirited  gentlemen  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  the 
public  business. 

In  that  district  are  882  persons  under  21  years  of  age  distributed  in  313  fami- 
lies: 561  of  the  882  are  over  four  years  old.  One  family  has  nine  children;  five 
have  eight  each  ;  sixty-two  have  two  each ;  and  eighty-seven  have  one  each.  But 
onlv  tivo  men  went  to  the  school-meeting  1 
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Popular  Physics.  Introductory  course  of  Natural  Philosophy  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies,  edited  from  Ganot's  Popular  Physics,  by  Wm.  G.  Peck,  M.A., 
Prof  Math.  Columbia  College.  Xew  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &Burr.  12mo.  pp. 
480.     308  Illustrations.     §1.00. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  text-book,  and  remarkably  good  and  cheap  as  well  as 
beautiful.  Prof  Peck  chose  a  popular  work  of  an  eminent  French  author  and  re- 
produced it  in  English,  not  aiming  at  strict  translation,  but  rather  to  present  the 
teachings  of  the  original  with  their  native  force  and  spirit ;  and  by  arrangement 
with  the  French  publishers  our  American  publishers  have  fac-simile  copies  of  the 
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original  engravings,  as  one  might  suspect  from  the  pictures  of  men  with  sabots  in 
Figs.  30  and  95.  "We  have  read  carefully  many  pages  of  the  book,  and  can  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  school-philosophies  that  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
examine  this  is  the  best.  We  hope  it  may  have  circulation  accordingly.  The  work 
is  well  printed  and  remarkably  cheap :  we  expected  to  find  its  price  §1.25  at  least. 

Dodd's  Arithmetics.  By  James  B.  Dodd,  Prof  Jlath.  and  Nat.  Philos.  in  Tran- 
sylvania University.  1.  Elenientari/  and  Fraclk-al  Arithmetic.  I'lmo.  pp.  291. 
45  cents.  2.  Hicih-School  Aritlwietic.  12mo.  pp.336.  84  cents.  New  York: 
Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co. 

Before  looking  into  these  books  at  all  we  looked  through  some  pamphlets  by 
Prof.  Dodd,  in  which  he  criticizes  with  no  little  severity  Messrs.  Davies,  Greenleaf, 
Perkins,  Emerson,  Ray,  Thomson,  and  other  writers  of  the  commonly-used  school- 
arithmetics,  claiming  that  their  arrangement  of  subjects  is  illogical,  their  selection 
of  practical  rules  some  times  redundant  and  some  times  defective,  and  urging 
many  other  objections  to  their  works,  while  claiming  for  his  works  great  superior- 
ity. Such  lofty  claims  provoke  closer  examination  and  criticism ;  and  we  so  gen- 
erally find  them  unsustained  by  real  excellence  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust that  we  opened  these  pages.  We  have  not  looked  through  then,  but  must 
record  our  conviction  that  Prof.  Dodd  has  i-eason  to  claim  high  rank  for  his  work. 
We  can  not  say  that  we  are  willing  to  let  all  the  rules  pass  criticism  as  the  best 
that  can  be  given,  but  in  no  work  within  our  recollection  have  we  seen  clearer 
statements  of  arithmetical  principles  and  explanations  of  methods.  Intending  to 
say  more  on  this  matter  hereafter,  we  leave  it  for  the  present,  advising  all  who 
have  occasion  for  books  for  a  new  school  or  for  new  classes  in  an  existing  school 
to  examine  these  thoroughly.  The  Elcmaitary  mid  Practical  Arithmetic,  is  the 
same  as  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  High-School  Arithmetic,  without  change,  but 
with  an  appendix  of  about  thirty  pages  on  Mensuration. 

A  Knowledge  of  Living  Things,  with  the  Laws  of  their  Existence.  By  A.  N". 
Bell,  A.M.,  M.D.,  late  P.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy:  Physician  to  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital.  New  York  :  Bailliere  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.318.  2  colored  litho- 
graphs and  60  wood-cut  illustrations. 

Dr.  Bell  says  in  his  preface  "  that  it  is  impracticable  so  to  abridge  Human  Phys- 
iology as  to  render  it  entertaining  to  the  general  reader  or  comprehensible  to  the 
academic  student."  He  says  that  as  Human  Physiology  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
science  of  Physiology,  a  knowledge  of  the  lower  physiology,  or  of  the  laws  of  life 
in  simpler  and  lower  organizations,  is  essential  to  successful  study  of  Human  Pliys- 
iology.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  tlie  winter  of  1858-9  which  he  made^ 
thus  introductory  to  the  greater  science ;  and  from  them,  at  the  suggestion  of 
eminent  teachers,  has  grown  this  book.  The  book,  however,  is  not  a  mere  vesti- 
bule:  it  is  eomiilete  in  itself  for  its  own  purposes.  Dr.  Bell's  position  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  with  his  scientific  zeal  and  his  desire  to  spread  knowledge,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  the  composition  of  this  treatise.  The  labor  of  lore  has  been  well  per- 
formed ;  the  student  or  the  reader  is  led  along  from  the  consideration  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  inorganic  bodies  through  the  simplest  forms  of  life  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  higher  aniuuils  and  of  num. 

As  a  text-book  it  may  be  used  in  academies  and  in  high  schools  by  an  intelli- 
gent teacher  very  profitably.  But  it  requires  such  training  in  the  use  of  language 
as  none  get  until  fitted  for  the  higher  classes  of  ,such  institutions.  To  general 
readers  who  wish  a  condensed  but  not  lifeless  and  skeleton-like  viiw  of  compara- 
tive vegetable  and  animal  physiology  we  commend  it. 
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HiGH-ScnooL  GRAiiiiAR.     Bj  W.  S.  Bartou,  A.M.     Montgomery,  Ala. :  published 
bv  the  Author.     12mo.  pp.  273.    $1. 

It  comes  natural  to  us  always  to  speak  first  of  the  typography  and  externals  of 
a  book,  probably  from  our  having  served  at  '  the  case '  in  the  printing-office : 
hence  we  begin  by  saying  that  this  book  is  well  printed  and  is  a  pleasant  book  to 
use.  Its  author  is  the  able  editor  of  the  Sotiiltcm  Teacher,  of  which  we  gave  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  in  our  June  number:  he  is  also  the  author  of  other  Grammars 
and  a  Rhetoric.  Prof.  Barton  has  presented  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  English 
Grammar  with  a  few  improvements  in  a  manner  which  we  think  offers  manv  ad- 
vantages over  most  of  the  works  of  this  class.  His  combination  of  analysis,  com- 
position and  criticism  in  the  part  of  grammar  devoted  to  syntax  is  very  happy. 
We  can  not,  even  for  courtesy's  sake,  abstain  from  saying  that  we  believe  the 
common  system  of  grammar,  by  whomsoever  set  forth,  to  be  a  chaos  threaded  by 
a  few  lines  of  Igsic,  and  as  yet  having  no  hopeful  organization  or  arrangement : 
but  until  we  have  something  better  let  us  use  the  best  books:  and  let  those  who 
wish  a  grammar  that  is  good  on  the  common  basis  give  this  a  favorable  consid- 
eration, for  they  will  find  that  it  deserves  it. 

Hdtts  ox  Sttdt.     By  Rev.  Thos.  Lightbody.     Buffalo,  X.  Y. :  Breed,  Butler  &  Co. 
12mo.,  pamphlet,  56  pages.     10  cents. 

The  substance  of  this  little  tract  was  originally  given  as  a  lyceum  lecture ;  it 
was  afterward  published  here  and  in  England,  and  a  reprint  having  been  frequently 
called  for,  it  has  been  rewritten  and  now  appears  in  this  form.  The  tract  is  in- 
tended for  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  young  persons  who  wish  to  improve 
their  minds ;  and  it  is  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  advantages,  subjects  and 
methods  of  study  are  the  three  great  di\isioos  of  the  treatise ;  and  while  the  au- 
thor s  own  thoughts  are  good  and  well  said,  he  has  adorned  his  pages  with  multiplied 
quotations  from  the  language  of  great  minds  and  with  anecdotes  for  illustration. 

BosTOx  School  Report,  1859. 

This  Report  lies  before  us.  It  presents,  like  those  of  185Y  and  1858,  very 
prominently  the  subject  of  Prlmari/  Listriu-tion.  The  cramped  power  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  being  unable  to  execute  its  own  wishes  in  expenditures 
except  as  the  City  Council  may  concur,  is  dwelt  upon  in  this  Report  as  well  as  the 
preceding  ones.  Our  new  towns  would  find  here  ample  reason  why,  as  in  St 
Louis,  the  school  corporation  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  municipal.  Had 
we  time  we  could  point  to  disaster  to  schools  in  our  own  State  from  the  same 
cause  that  causes  embarrassment  in  Boston. 

It  is  noted  that  a  few  pupils  now  pursue  a  higher  course  than  formerly.  Mr. 
Philbrick  opposes  the  concentration  of  large  numbers.  1000  or  1200 ;  600  he 
deems  sufiBeient  for  any  case  in  one  house.  Mr.  Philbrick  also  rcommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  floating  school  such  as  is  in  use  in  Baltimore. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  in  our  pages  from  the  report,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  previous  years. 

The  Pexxstlvaxia  School  Jocrxal,  in  entering  upon  its  Xinth  Volume,  as- 
sumes some  new  features,  and  will  be  more  valuable  and  more  interesting  to  its 
readers.  Mr.  Burrowes.  the  editor  and  publisher,  has  made  arrangements  with 
experienced  and  popular  teachers  for  regular  contributions ;  and  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  new  volume  are  commenced  series  of  articles  on  several  subjects,  which 
will  prove  valuable.  The  Editor  promises  that  his  shall  be  strictly  a  scliool  jour- 
iiaJ :  it  will  certainly  be  a  good  one.  Address  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
§1.00  a  year. 

Books  Received. —  Tracy's  School  Record,  from  A.  S.  Baraes  &  Burr.  Mulli- 
gan's Structure  of  the  English  Language,  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  School  Days 
of  Eminent  M^,  from  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Notices  next  month. 
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Ms.  £i>i70S :  Ii  was  cW  n^Eortaae  of  t^  writer  tkat  be  aevn- 
w«Bk  to  a  aAoeif  fitwa  tiie  iB&Bfe«^Ml  te  At  tMtgt,  tmammm  mr  at- 
Urt^  t»9skk  hj  wait  or  igbmlg,  whae  Ae  tammmm  ifcrrfwiB  rf  aaoefcy 
were  not  Tiofagked,  daOjr,  aad  m  tbe  Bosk  «9a^  duBidaK  BmBo: 
M J  teadkos  vac  (viA  Wl  f»e  Hale  CTCtptkiX  gcaiieBMK  ami  la- 
dies, HOit  of  tfaes  ChriHtiaaK,  «b»  txkd  to  40  Aar  iMf  UAhSfy 
aad  weD.  AlfkiMgk  m  Msk  of  Atat  ackaok  ««  kad  BUe,  md 
fT^jewSf  aad  ketascs^  aad  iradJagi  vm  Tiitae  aad  lailiijy  yti  ifciia 
was  aofc  oae  of  dbeat  ia  vioA  aJbaanaakiaa  «M  aai  aafaaiied  is  evcij 
JMijaiaaBililefetmiay  aPKWBidyaadabcwiyicaafamg  AfetfaffciajL 
taeT^tadesi;  ftr  b^ove  as  acxe  the  laaae  ianaakia^  aad  cafCiiafe- 
i^  ftnaa  of  yice.  Ymse  was  tza^k  tbearedcallj^.  riee  va»  leaitd 
{ffaetkaDf.  I  am  iada^i^  ia  aa  yaraiar,  baft  dfaiiag  w«b  aoifie 
&cte;  smA  frelB  «mij  as  are  levealad  Id  Aamt  arba  baie  bad  «be  m^ 
pwfeaai^  of  i^^bu^  a  eoaise  of  andfiir  skBdjr>  tike  bare  reokal  af 
wkkb.  is  deiail»  Kaat  oal^  be  Uafted  it  bne  aad  ao«  laid. 

firefi  as  eeQ^e^  iadeccacy  net  as  om.  tbe  scile  ss  w«  natHfd  idbe 
caspas;  it  eoafiaaied  as  oai  Ae  piBais  of  tbepattieo;  ape  reid  riee 
legiblf  aoawied  aa  ftbe  vail  above  ear  Tcacnbla  Ptandeai  s  bead  li 
maraiag  prajeES^  wbere  it  reaaiaed  tar  jaais;  as  be  nee  t»  read 
6^'s  Woad  ve  av  it^  if  be  did  aot^  iadrKby  anved  aa  tbe  palpk 
desk :  tbe  yaai&^ejy  oaee  abite,  woe  baidtaed  wiA  h  ia  et«ij  ca»- 
ceiT:£ble  T3zie^  a^i^  gcamB  aad  akiU  eoald  pattiaj,  or  valgaiitjr  ia- 
Tenc.  Is  w^  vitft;^-  aad  patcaqae^  pafcbtfd  aad  pnhmt,  fiiaa  i 
the  walls,  the  ssoxe,  aad  tbe  beaebea  ia  tbe  t wintiaa  rewff^  liie 
sone  sbape,  iadeeeacj  ia  aoaae  ibna,  liiibaftire  ia  saMe  gaiae.  -w 
OMaipreseat. 
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Now,  dear  reader,  do  n't  be  surprised ;  ours  is  au  '  old  and  honored 
institution':  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  land  are  her  alumni,  and 
are  pleased  to  call  her  their  ^  alma  mater'.  She  was  founded  sixty- 
odd  years  ago,  by  good  men,  who  desired  to  further  the  interests  of 
Christianity  by  giving  young  Christian  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
that  quantum  of  Greek,  Latin,  etc.,  which  was  deemed  requisite  to  fit 
them  to  become  preachers  of  the  Word.  But  do  n't  fancy,  dear  reader, 
that  the  incidentals  above  alluded  to  were  contemplated  by  the  fathers 
as  a  part  of  the  'curriculum'  of  their  institution.  Many  good  men  were 
graduated  in  spite  of  such  adverse  influences.  Many  preachers  were 
sent  out  from  her  halls,  and  many  that  might  have  gone  as  good  men, 
alas ! — did  n't.  The  catalogue  duly  registered  our  names  each  year, 
with  more  than  two  hundred  associates,  and  right  proud  were  we  then 
to  see  our  names  in  print,  and  send  them  to  those  we  loved,  marked  * 
to  indicate  our  exalted  position.  The  same  catalogue  told  us  each 
year,  among  many  other  good  things,  that  '  Every  student  was .  re- 
quired to  attend  morning  prayers,  and  to  go  to  church  at  least  once 
on  the  Lord's  Day ';  that  '  the  discipline  wsfs  gentle  but  firm,  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  students  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  rather  than 
force ';  that  '  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  recitations  than 
the  quantity ';  that  '  the  college  was  located  in  a  beautiful  and  health- 
ful region,  among  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community' — all  of 
which  was  written  by  '  honorable  men,  all  honorable  men ',  and  be- 
lieved by  credulous  fathers  and  confiding  mothers,  some  of  whom  we 
have  seen  bending  in  heart-rending  agony  over  the  forms  of  those  who, 
with  a  parent's  love  and  blessing,  had  been  sent,  innocent  and  confid- 
ing, to  be  educated  '  in  wisdom's  ways ',  but,  alas  !  had  returned  well- 
trained  in  vice,  to  die  dishonored  and  degraded. 

One  would  suppose  that  a  literary  institution,  dignified  with  the 
honorary  title  of  college,  dedicated  to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  re- 
ligion, and  morality,  containing  libraries  of  standard  authors  in  all 
departments  of  science  and  art,  presided  over  by  men  venerable  in 
years  and  attainments,  assisted  by  a  faculty  possessing  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  several  departments,  should  be  the  place  above  all  others 
where  propriety  and  decency  should  be  observed,  and  no  appearance 
of  vulgarity  permitted  to  enter.  The  writer  has  visited  a  considerable 
number  of  prisons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  no  case  has 
he  found  one  which,  in  all  the  external  signs  of  virtue,  did  not  sur- 
pass the  litei'ary  institutions  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  This  is  an 
odious  comparison,  and  it  is  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teaching 
profession,  in  which  the  writer  is  interested  more  than  any  other,  and 
in  the  duties  of  which  he  expects  to  spend  his  life.     It  is  sad,  but 
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true ;  and  if  there  is  any  exception  it  would  be  a  matter  of  special 
gratification  to  have  it  known. 

Now,  kind  reader,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  school-building  in 
your  vicinity  ?  Is  it  nice,  neat,  clean,  and  tidy  ?  If  so,  some  body 
in  your  neighborhood  deserves  commendation,  and  your  school  escapes 
our  censure  ;  if  not,  do  not  feel  aggrieved  at  the  indelicacy  or  incor- 
rectness of  these  articles,  or  the  public  will  know  when  you  complain 
that  your  school  is  one  of  those  the  writer  had  in  his  mind. 

The  tlieort/  of  this  subject  of  practical  morality  in  school  is  easily 
seen — very  pretty — but  somewhat  difficult  to  reduce  and  apply.  It 
requires  constant  care,  caution,  prudence,  and  perseverance.  To  es- 
tablish it  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  or  a  term,  but  of  years.  As  we 
said  in  our  last,  ethics  and  esthetics  are  closely  allied.  If  you  wish 
to  cultivate  morality  that  you  iniay  see  and  feel  it  around  you,  com- 
mence like  Aunt  Chloe,  by  having  'a  clarin-up  time'.  Get  clean 
physically,  and  your  moral  renovation  is  well  commenced.  Gret  that 
broken  gate  fixed,  straighten  up  that  fence,  fix  the  walk,  erect  a 
scraper,  buy  some  brooms,  get  a  decent  bucket  and  a  clean  dipper,  re- 
place those  broken  hat-hooks,  oil  that  creaking  door  and  repair  the 
lock,  rub  all  the  marks  off  the  house  inside  and  out;  then  whitewash, 
plane  those  defaced,  haggled  desks,  reset  that  broken  glass,  polish  the 
stove  and  straighten  the  pipe ;  then  go  *  back ',  get  things  to  rights 
there  as  decency  suggests.  These  are  '  minor  morals ',  but  they  are 
very  significant. 

I  have  not  been  talking  to  you  alone,  dear  teacher,  but  to  your  pu- 
pils. Have  you  not  tact  to  enlist  them  in  this  improvement  ?  If  you 
have  not,  then  you  are  not  fit  for  that  place,  whether  it  be  at  the  head 
of  an  infant-school  or  a  college,  and  had  better  resign.  Be  interested 
yourself,  and  your  enthusiasm  will  prove  contagious;  bear  a  hand 
yourself,  and  your  pupils  will  be  glad  to  imitate  you.  After  it  is  all 
done,  do  you  suppose  your  pupils  will  not  generally  prefer  the  reno- 
vation, and  that  the  moral  sentiment  will  be  exerted  to  preserve  what 
they  themselves  have  assisted  in  doing?  If  you  do  n't,  then  you 
have  one  more  lesson  to  learn  of  human  nature.  Let  the  directors 
make  all  these  improvements,  and  in  less  than  six  months  it  will  be  as 
bad  as  before :  let  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  directors  do  it,  and 
it  may  be  a  healthy,  growing  influence  for  good, — a  moral  influence 
that  is  living  and  saving. 

The  following  extract,  clipped  from  a  paper  published  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  few  years  ago,  will  serve  as  a  practical  illustration : 

''The  Union  School  Building  is  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  and  three 
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high  stories  in  hight,  built  of  brick,  on  a  permanent  stone  foundation. 
It  is  located  on  a  slight  eminence,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys.  The  school-yard  is  adorned  with 
shrubbery,  trees  and  grass,  and  inclosed  with  a  neat  wooden  fence, 
painted  white.  The  walks  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  fringed  on  either  side  with  fragrant  flowers  of  various 
hues.  Birds  come  and  play  in  the  yard  with  the  children,  and  build 
their  nests  in  the  portico !  And  these  pinioned  playmates  are  wel- 
comed and  protected  there,  and  make  merry  music  among  the  fresh 
leaves  and  smiling  sunlight  all  the  day.  What  a  lovely  relationship ! 
The  children  and  the  birds !  Let  boys  who  are  in  the  habit  of  rob- 
bing birds'  nests,  tramping  on  the  flowers,  and  marking  or  disfiguring 
any  thing  about  the  school-premises,  learn  a  lesson  here; — let  parents 
take  a  hint ! " 

We  hope  that  the  indications  of  improvement  will  soon  be  visible, 
when  all  the  '  tracks '  of  vice  will  be  completely  obliterated  from  our 
school-premises,  whether  it  be  the  infant-school  or  the  college,  the 
common  school  or  any  other.  jt^ 
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FIFTH      LETTER. 


"  'Definitions,'  says  Duncan  in  his  Elemmts  of  Logic,  'are  intended  to  make 
known  the  meaning  of  words  standing  for  complex  ideas;  and  were  we  always 
careful  to  form  those  ideas  exactly  in  our  minds,  and  copy  our  definitions  from 
that  appearance,  much  of  the  confusion  and  obscurity  complained  of  in  languages 
might  be  prevented.' — p.  70.  Again  he  says,  '  The  writings  of  the  mathematicians 
are  a  clear  proof  how  much  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  depends  upon 
a  right  use  of  definitions.' — p.  72.  Mathematical  science  has  been  supposed  to 
be,  in  its  own  nature,  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
reasoning  faculty ;  but  as  speech  is  emphatically  the  discourse  of  reaso?!,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  had  the  grammarians  been  equally  clear  and  logical  in  their  in- 
structions, their  science  would  never  have  been  accounted  inferior  in  this  respect. 
Grammar  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  studies;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unskillfulness  of  instructors,  and  to  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  systems 
in  use,  that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  dry  and  difficult." 

GooiD  Brown,  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  Introduction,  chap,  x,  g  4. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  raise  the  controversy  as  to  the  relative 
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value  of  mathematics  and  other  studies :  mathematics  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  a  body  of  clearer  definitions  and  processes  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  science ;  though  I  do  not  think  that  any 
great  credit,  when  we  consider  the  simplicity  of  the  subjects  belong- 
ing to  mathematics.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  let  it  be  fully  conceded  : 
and  let  us  seek  for  similar  clearness  in  all  other  sciences,  iu  each  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  possibilities. 

Of  all  grammarians  within  the  scope  of  our  observation,  Goold 
Brown  has  had  the  most  to  say  about  accuracy  of  definitions,  and  has 
specially  prided  himself  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  own  work  of  that 
sort.  In  the  chapter  from  which  we  have  cited  the  paragraph  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  Brown  says,  "  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  let- 
ters to  be  unable  to  tell  what  a  letter  is  ?"  He  then  proceeds  to  criti- 
cise the  definition  of  'Lowth,  Murray,  Churchill,  and  a  hundred  others 
of  inferior  name  ',  with  his  usual  severity,  and  gives  his  own  definition 
thus  :  "A  Letter  is  an  alphabetic  character  which  commonly  represents 
some  elementary  sound  of  human  articulation  or  speech."  This  is  in- 
deed much  better  than  the  definition  which  he  had  just  criticised,  and 
he  says  it  is  '  the  true  answer '  to  the  question  '  What  is  a  letter  ? ' 
But  about  thirty  pages  later,  at  the  beginning  of  Orthography  (Part 
I,  Chap.  2),  he  abandons  this  definition  and  gives  another,  as  follows : 
"A  Letter  is  an  alphabetic  character  which  commonly  represents  some 
elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice,  some  element  of  speech'.  In 
this  definition  the  last  four  words  are  vague,  and  at  best  superfluous; 
they  do  not  explain  what  went  before,  but  require  explanation  from 
it.  But  the  great  defect  of  this  definition  lies  in  the  first  six  words. 
It  is  certainly  a  defect  to  introduce  into  a  definition,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  the  very  word  which  is  to  be  defined ;  and  that  mistake  is 
here  committed.  'Alphabetic '  means  here  pertaining  to  an  alphabet; 
and  '  alphabet ',  as  defined  by  Dr.  Worcester,  is  '  the  series  of  letters 
belonging  to  any  written  language'.  Brown's  definition,  then,  is  iu 
efi'ect  this  :  'A  Letter  is  a  character  pertaining  to  the  series  of  letters 
belonging  to  any  written  language ';  and  this  is  manifestly  no  defini- 
tion. It  is  as  if  we  should  say,  'A  Man  is  one  of  the  number  of  men 
living  on  the  earth '.  The  word  '  alphabetic '  spoils  Brown's  defini- 
tion. Now,  if  it  is  'a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  letters'  to  try  to  define 
a  letter  and  then  to  fail  of  it,  we  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  dis- 
grace attaches  itself  to  him.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
man  of  letters  to  be  unable  extemporaneously  to  define  a  letter;  but 
we  do  say  that  a  man  writing  upon  that  very  subject  does  not  com- 
mend his  own  ability  to  the  reader  by  failure  after  self-sufficient 
vauntings. 
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We  now  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  Brown's  remarks  given  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  his  views  of  the  importance  of  correct  defini- 
tions, and  the  sentence  quoted  from  him  in  my  last  article — "  ob- 
jectionable definitions  and  rules  are  but  evidences  of  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  him  who  frames  them  "; — while  we  look  at  some  of 
his  other  definitions.  If  he  is  obliged  to  confess  himself  unable  to 
give  a  definition,  or  if  he  tries  and  fails,  the  charge  of '  ignorance  and 
incapacity'  returns  upon  himself;  and,  considering  how  freely  he  dis- 
tributes his  derogatory  judgments  upon  others,  none  should  be  sorry 
if  the  cup  of  retribution  should  be  commended  to  his  own  lips. 

"A  Verb,"  says  Brown,  "  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  be,  to  act,  or  to 
be  acted  upon."  He  adds,  "  Verbs  are  so  called  from  the  Latin  Ver- 
hum,  a  Word ;  because  the  verb  is  that  word  which  most  essentially 
contains  what  is  said  in  any  clause  or  sentence."  (  Grammar  of  Gram- 
mars, Part  II,  Chaj).  vi,  at  beginning.) 

Of  course  we  should  look  for  careful  definition  of  this  so-called 
most  important  class  of  words,  the  ^  most  essential '  in  every  sentence 
or  clause  j  but  instead  we  find  the  plainest  confession  of  what  he  has 
previously  pronounced  '  ignorance  and  incapacity'.  In  his  observa- 
tions immediately  following  his  leading  definitions  of  the  verb  and  its 
classes,  he  says,  ''Almost  every  thing  that  is  contained  in  any  theory  or 
distribution  of  the  English  verbs  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion and  dispute.  Nay,  the  essential  nature  of  a  verb,  in  Universal 
Grammar,  has  never  yet  been  determined  by  any  received  definition 
that  can  he  considered  unobjectionable.  The  greatest  and  most  acute 
philologists  confess  that  a  faultless  definition  of  this  part  of  speech  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  formed."  A  precious  science,  then, 
we  are  invited  to  study  when  we  take  up  grammar  ! — one  which  can  not 
give  an  unobjectionable  definition  of  the  principal  class  of  the  words 
with  which  it  deals  !  "  Had  the  grammarians  been  equally  clear  and 
logical  in  their  instructions,  their  science  would  never  have  been  ac- 
counted inferior  [to  mathematics]  in  this  respect,"  says  Brown  in  his 
Introduction,  as  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article;  and  when  we  look 
into  the  GtRAINimar  op  Gram]\iars  (lofty  title  !),  into  the  great  book 
of  reformation  of  the  code  of  grammatical  theories,  and  definitions, 
and  rules,  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years'  labor  and  thought,  we 
happen  upon  this  humiliating  confession,  and  are  asked  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  following  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  :  "A  definition 
like  that  which  is  given  above  [Brown's  definition]  may  answer  in 
some  degree  the  purpose  of  distinction;  but,  after  all,  we  must  judge 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  verb  chiefly  from  our  own  observation  of  the 
sense  and  use  of  words."     (  Gram,  of  Gram.,  Part  I,  Chap,  i,  Obs.  1.) 
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Aud  Brown  thinks  this  '  science '  is  to  be  not  inferior  as  a  means  of 
developing  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  faculty  to  mathematics ! 
We  shall  probably  think  so  when  we  hear  a  professor  of  mathematics 
saying  to  his  class,  "A  definition  of  a  circle  like  that  which  I  have  just 
given  you  may  answer  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  distinction;  but, 
after  all,  we  must  judge  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  circle  chiefly  from  our 
own  observation  of  the  sense  and  use  of  words."  Or  perhaps  we  shall 
be  willing  to  give  the  rank  of  a  science  to  chemistry  when  we  hear 
professors  of  it  saying,  "  The  definition  which  I  have  just  given  you  of 
a  salt  may  answer  in  some  degree  for  the  purpose  of  distinction ;  but, 
after  all,  you  must  judge  what  bodies  are  and  what  are  not  salts  by 
observation  of  your  teacher's  use  of  the  term." 

In  the  '  observation '  immediately  following  the  one  from  which  we 
have  quoted.  Brown  says  :  "  Whether  participles  ought  to  be  called 
verbs  or  not  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is  still  va- 
riously decided ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  settle  it  in  any  way  not  liable  to 
some  serious  objections.  The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  all  the 
forms  called  infinitives."  So  on  one  page  Brown  says  that  the  whole 
science  of  grammar  rests  on  a  division  of  words  into  parts  of  speech, 
and  that  a  grammarian  can  not  but  fall  into  errors  if  he  does  not  un- 
derstand wherein  lies  the  difi"erence  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  then 
two  hundred  pages  later  he  admits  that  it  is  not  possible  so  to  define 
the  Verb  as  to  be  able  from  the  definition  to  decide  whether  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive  is  a  verb  :  all  possible  solutions  are  '  liable  to  some 
serious  objections ',  and  of  course,  by  his  judgment,  the  authors  of 
these  solutions  have  afi"orded  '  evidences  of  their  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity'.  I  certainly  shall  not  dispute  his  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Brown  makes  the  participle  a  separate  part  of  speech,  and  treats  con- 
temptuously those  who  call  it  a  part  of  the  verb ;  but  while  he  in- 
dicates in  the  passage  above  quoted  that  the  infinitive  stands  on  the 
same  ground,  or  nearly  the  same,  he  calls  that  a  part  of  the  verb;  and 
then,  in  a  note,  he  calls  Dr.  Bullions's  definition  of  the  verb  '  perhaps 
one  of  the  best',  while  in  the  text  above  the  note  he  says  that  if  the 
essence  of  a  verb  be  made  to  consist  in  afliinnation,  predication,  or  as- 
sertion (and  Bullions's  definition  makes  it  so  consist),  neither  infini- 
tives nor  participles  can  be  reckoned  parts  of  the  verb.  It  may  be 
denied  that  Bullions's  definition  is  properly  interpreted  by  me:  I  will 
examine  it  presently. 

Brown  ought  to  have  shown  the  student  wherein  his  own  definition 
is  defective,  and  to  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  critical  discussion 
of  the  definitions  of  others.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
valuable  J  for  Brown  was  very  acute  in  his  criticisms,  whetlier  just  or 
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unjust.  In  his  definition  Brown  says  a  verb  is  a  word;  that  is,  of 
course,  one  word :  but  in  his  examples  for  parsing,  praxis  vi  and 
praxis  ix,  he  puts  two  words  together  to  make  a  verb,  calling  '  is  im- 
posed' and  'shall  fall'  each  a  verb.  In  the  ninth  praxis  he  says  that 
shall  is  an  auxiliary  verb ;  soon  after  he  says,  "  Fall,  or  Shall  fall  is  an 
irregular  active-intransitive  verb."  So,  then,  shall  is  a  verb,  and  fall 
is  a  verb,  and  the  two  together  are  still  a  verb ;  and  yet  a  (that  is, 
one)  verb  is  a  (that  is,  one)  word.  Since  Brown  would  call  '  mat/ 
have  been  seen '  a  verb,  he  should  not  say  a  verb  is  a  word.  Again, 
we  object  to  defining  parts  of  speech  by  signification,  unless  it  is  set 
forth  at  the  same  time  that  peculiarity  of  signification  is  attended  by 
peculiarity  of  use.  Again,  what  are  called  verbal  nouns  really  signify 
to  act,  as  truly  as  verbs  do,  and  are,  by  this  definition,  verbs :  thus, 
Brown  says,  "  A  verbal  or  participial  noun  is  the  name  of  some  action 
or  state  of  being,  and  is  formed  from  a  verb,  like  a  participle,  but  em- 
ployed as  a  noun:  as,  'The  triumjihing  of  the  wicked  is  short'." 
Here  triumphing  certainly  'signifies  to  act',  and  by  Brown's  defini- 
tion must  be  a  verb.  If  I  say  —  prompt  action  is  necessary  —  to  act 
promptly  is  necessary — acting  promptly  is  necessary, — the  words  ac- 
tion, to  act,  and  acting,  all  signify  to  act,  and  are  verbs  by  definition. 
I,  however,  do  not  regard  any  one  of  them  as  a  verb. 

Leaving  Brown  in  the  fog  in  which  he  confesses  himself  and  others 
to  be,  I  will  pass  to  others ;  saying,  however,  that  I,  though  not  claim- 
ing to  be  '  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute  philologists ',  can  give  a 
consistent  and  complete  definition  of  the  verb,  as  it  should  be  defined 
by  those  who  make  infinitives,  and  participles,  and  two  or  more  words 
taken  together,  forms  of  the  verb :  it  is,  however,  a  long  and  incon- 
venient definition,  as  every  true  definition  must  be  under  such  a  ne- 
cessity :  I  would  not  so  define  a  verb. 

Bullions,  in  his  Analytical  and  Practical  English  Grammar,  de- 
fines a  verb  thus  :  *'A  Verb  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  act,  being, 
or  state  of  its  subject.  .  .  Hence  a  word  that  expresses  the  act, 
being,  or  state  of  a  thing,  is  a  verb."  (§  314.)  To  understand  this  we 
must  see  what  he  means  by  the  term  'subject'.  "The  subject  of  a 
verb  is  that  person  or  thing  whose  act,  being,  or  state  the  verb  ex- 
presses." (§315.)  "The  subject  is  that  of  which  something  is  af- 
firmed." (§  592.)  "  The  word  affirm  here  is  to  be  understood  as 
applying  to  all  kinds  of  sentences."  (§  594.)  "  The  difi"erence  be- 
tween these  two  modes  of  expression  is  this  :  in  the  full  form,  the  idea 
contained  in  the  dependent  clause  is  affirmed;  in  the  abridged  form, 
it  is  assumed."  (§652.)  We  see,  then,  that  by  his  definition  of 
subject  in  §  592  there  must  be  an  affirmation  in  order  that  there  may 
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be  a  subject;  and  in  §652  he  sets  fortli  that  there  is  no  affirmation  in 
the  '  abridged  projjositions '  made  by  an  infinitive  or  a  participle. 
Hence,  I  claim  that  he  makes  affirmation  the  essence  of  the  verb  in  his 
definition,  if  he  uses  the  term  subject  properly,  and  in  consistency 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  grammar.  I  know  that  his  definition  of 
subject  in  §  315  is  not  the  same  with  that  given  in  §  592;  and,  what 
is  worse,  it  is  not  the  true  definition,  while  that  in  §  592  is  the  true 
one.  But  let  us  yield  this;  let  him  wrest  the  term  subject  and  define 
it  as  in  §315,  and  let  us  waive  the  inconsistency.  He  says  "  the  in- 
finitive mood  generally  has  no  subject":  how,  then,  can  it  be  a  verb, 
which,  by  definition,  must  be  <  used  to  express  the  act,  being,  or  state 
of  its  subject'?  '  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy  ' :  where  are  the  subjects 
of  '  to  be '.  and  '  to  be  '  in  this  sentence  ?  Again,  take  his  statement 
into  viewithat  when  the  infinitive  has  no  subject,  the  act,  being,  or 
state  is  referable  to  some  word  connected  with  it;  and  this  word  we 
find  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to  whom  or  to  which  we  may  attribute 
the  act  denoted  by  the  infinitive.  Now,  if  we  may  extend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  verb  and  subject  in  this  way,  we  shall  find  '  Mac- 
beth's  murder '■  to  be  subject  and  verb  in  the  sentence  '' Macbeth's 
murder  of  Duncan  gives  interest  to  Shakspeare's  drama  "  ;  for  '  mur- 
der' 'expresses  an  act  of  a  thing',  and  by  §314,  quoted  above,  is  a 
verb;  and  by  §315  '  Macbeth's  '  is  the  subject  of  it. 

Again,  in  "  John  is  to  be  blamed "  the  words  to  be  blamed  are  a 
verb,  by  definition,  because  they  express  the  state  of  John ;  but  if  we 
put  blamable  in  place  of  to  be  blamed,  we  shall  see  that  it  .expresses 
the  state  of  John  just  as  truly,  and  therefore,  by  definition,  is  a  verb. 
So  we  say — the  child  is  loved  by  its  parents — the  child  is  beloved — 
the  child  is  dear  to  its  parents :  in  these  sentences  the  words  loved, 
beloved,  dear,  all  gqu^Uy  express  the  state  of  the  child — referring,  in 
fact,  to  the  same  thing;  therefore,  by  definition,  they  are  all  verbs  :  or, 
if  it  be  said  that  we  will  call  is  loved  the  verb,  then  is  dear  is  a  verb. 
Goold  Brown  informs  us  that  some  writers  would  call  is  dear  a  verb : 
they  do  but  reason  correctly  on  such  premises  as  are  set  forth  by 
Brown  and  Bullions.  Finally,  while  Bullions  says  that  a  verb  is  a 
word,  he  joins  several  words  some  times  to  make  a  verb. 

Some  readers  will  say  that  I  have  made  some  objections  which  are 
of  small  importance  and  merely  verbal ;  but  in  discussing  the  accuracy 
of  definitions  such  small  objections  and  verbal  criticisms  are  in  place, 
while  they  would  not  be  in  considering  an  argument.  Brown  uses 
such  criticisms  abundantly,  and  rightly,  too. 

As  I  have  examined  the  definitions  of  the  verb  as  given  by  two  of 
oixr  leading  grammarians,  it  would  be  found  hardly  worth  while  to 
47 
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take  up  what  has  been  said  by  others  whose  definitions  arc  either  sim- 
ilar or  worse ;  and  in  all  other  grammars  that  I  have  ever  yet  seen 
there  are  such  inconsistencies  as  I  have  indicated  above.  If  space 
would  permit,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  continue  (I  am  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  suppose  him  to  have  accompanied  me  to  this  point 
without  falling  asleep),  I  could  show  the  imperfections  of  the  current 
defiuitious  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  interjections,  as  I  have  already  done  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tions of  adverbs  and  verbs.  But  I  have  surely  said  enough  to  show 
that,  to  any  logical  and  discriminating  mind,  our  current  grammatical 
definitions  and  distinctions  are  absurd ;  and  that  before  we  can  have 
a  science  of  grammar  there  must  arise  some  philological  Lavoisier 
who  will  give  us  a  true  system  based  upon  the  central  principles ;  one 
who  can  profit  alike  by  the  failures  and  the  successes  of  his  prede- 
cessors. We  greatly  fear  that  he  is  yet  to  be  born ;  and,  still  more, 
that  when  he  comes  he  will  find  no  welcome :  college  and  academy 
and  school  will  be  closed  to  him  because  he  ignores  the  time-worn 
gabble  that  now  passes  for  grammar  with  so  many. 

SILAS  WESTMAN. 


DO        IT        YOURSELF 


Do  not  ask  the  teacher  or  some  classmate  to  solve  that  hard  prob- 
lem. Do  it  yourself.  You  might  as  well  let  them  eat  your  dinner 
as  'do  your  sums'  for  you.  It  is  in  studying,  as  in  eating;  he  that 
does  it  gets  the  benefit,  and  not  he  that  sees  it  done.  In  almost  any 
school  I  would  give  more  for  what  the  teacher  learns  than  for  what 
the  best  scholar  learns,  simply  because  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  solve 
all  the  problems  and  answer  all  the  questions  of  the  lazy  boys.  Do 
not  ask  him  to  parse  the  difficult  words,  or  assist  you  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  your  studies.  Do  it  yourself.  Never  mind  though 
they  look  as  dark  as  Egypt.  Do  n't  ask  even  a  hint  from  any  one. 
Try  again.  Every  trial  increases  your  ability,  and  you  will  finally 
succeed  by  dint  of  the  very  wisdom  and  strength  gained  in  the  efibrt, 
even  though  at  first  the  problem  was  beyond  your  skill.  It  is  the 
study  and  not  the  answer  that  really  rewards  your  pains. 

Look  at  the  boy  who  has  just  succeeded  after  six  hours  of  hard 
study,  perhaps :  how  his  large  eye  is  lit  up  with  proud  joy  as  he 
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marches  to  his  class.  He  treads  like  a  conqueror.  And  well  he  may. 
Last  night  his  lamp  burnt  late,  and  this  morning  he  waked  at  dawn. 
Once  or  twice  he  nearly  gave  up.  He  had  tried  his  last  thought,  but 
a  new  one  strikes  him,  and  he  ponders  the  last  process.  He  tries 
once  more  and  succeeds ;  and  now  mark  the  air  of  conscious  strength 
with  which  he  pronounces  his  demonstration.  His  poor,  weak  school- 
mate, who  gave  up  that  same  problem  after  the  first  trial,  now  looks 
up  to  him  with  something  of  wonder,  as  a  superior  being.  And  he 
is  a  superior.  That  problem  lies  there — a  gulf  between  those  two 
boys  who  stood  side  by  side  yesterday.  They  will  never  stand  together 
as  equals  again.  The  boy  who  did  it  for  himself  has  taken  a  stride 
upward,  and,  what  is  better  still,  has  gained  strength  to  take  other 
and  better  ones.  The  boy  who  waited  to  see  others  do  it  has  lost  both 
strength  and  courage,  and  is  already  looking  for  some  good  excuse  to 

give  up  school  and  study  for  ever.  Conn.  School  Journal. 


THE    STUDY    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY. 


But  the  important  relation  of  Natural  History  to  intellect  as  an 
educating  power,  is  apparent  from  its  modes  of  investigation  —  from 
the  objects  which  it  presents —  from  the  powers  which  it  exercises  — 
from  the  accuracy  of  its  processes  and  the  grandeur  of  its  results. 

It  calls  men  to  the  field,  and  teaches  them  to  treat  of  real  things, 
and  not  of  mere  names,  '  terms  of  ignorance  and  of  superficial  contem- 
plation ',  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them.  It  thus  joins  action  of  mind  and 
body;  gives  vigor  to  the  former  by  its  pleaeant  contrast  to  mere  book- 
studies,  and  by  giving  tone  and  strength  to  the  latter.  Its  study  is 
the  true  method  of  economizing  time  in  education,  for  when  other 
books  must  be  closed  the  book  of  nature  is  open ;  and  its  objects  of 
thought  meet  the  eye  in  our  strolls  of  pleasure,  in  our  hurried  walks, 
and  as  we  rest  by  the  wayside.  The  swiftness  of  the  car  is  hardly  able 
to  confuse  their  clustering  forms  along  the  way.  Our  knowledge 
thus  grows  in  odd  moments ;  and  a  large  portion  of  life  is  saved  from 
waste,  and  made  like  flower-beds  in  nooks  and  borders  of  gardens, 
more  beautiful  because  found  in  places  so  often  neglected. 

We  shall  find  no  spot  on  this  earth  where  there  is  not  some  alcove 
of  nature's  library,  with  volumes  enough  to  employ  us  for  life.     The 
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investigations  are  always  original.  The  species  may  be  described  in 
the  book  in  our  hand,  but  the  particular  individual  which  we  are  to 
examine  is  still  to  be  studied  in  every  characteristic.  The  descrip- 
tion must  be  seen  to  apply;  and  this,  in  the  ever-varying  forms  of  life, 
can  be  done  by  no  mechanical  process  ;  it  must  be  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind,  apprehending  at  the  moment  the  entire  combination  of  prop- 
erties and  relations.  The  first  step  in  wrong  theorizing  is  checked  by 
•referring  to  the  real  thing,  as  the  calculated  distances  and  angles  of 
the  engineer  are  tested  by  the  measurement  of  the  base-line.  It  thus 
differs  from  pure  metaphysical  investigations,  by  bringing  into  con- 
stant action  the  perceptive  faculties,  as  a  check  to  groundless  specula- 
tions. While  Mathematics  forces  the  mind  along  a  given  course  by 
the  ironrail  of  necessity,  in  the  relations  of  geometric  figures  and  alge- 
braic symbols,  Natural  History  compels  the  mind  to  direct  itself.  It 
must  here  discover  the  track,  before  it  can  move,  and  keep  itself  in 
place,  not  by  the  iron  flanges  of  the  car-wheel,  but  by  the  quick  eye 
and  accurate  balancing  of  the  equilibrist.  While,  then,  it  allows 
freedom  of  movement,  it  demands  accuracy,  and  corrects  error  by  its 
constant  tests.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  dreams  of  any  master's  mind, 
who  pities  our  want  of  rational  insight  when  we  can  not  understand 
him,  or,  understanding  him,  fail  to  appreciate  him ;  but  it  deals  with 
things  that  have  an  outward  existence,  objects  that  can  be  perceived 
and  studied  by  all  blessed  with  five  senses.  They  may  be  collected  in 
cabinets,  so  that  we  may  examine  the  same  plant  which  Linnasus  de- 
scribed—  the  same  bone  that  Cuvier  studied. 

Natural  History  demands  high  qualifications  in  other  departments 
of  education,  and  constantly  increases  our  knowledge  of  kindred 
studies  in  amount  and  accuracy,  by  bringing  them  into  daily  use. 
In  the  nomenclature,  there  is  needed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  power  of  words  and  the  laws  of  their  combinations.  In  consider- 
ing the  geologic  forces,  the  laws  of  form  and  position  of  parts,  we  gain 
a  clear  comprehension  only  by  the  aid  of  Mathematics.  In  the  higher 
problems  of  classification,  there  is  a  field  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
applied  to  no  imaginary  creations  nor  abstract  terms,  but  to  material 
forms.  The  delicate  tests  of  Chemistisy,  and  the  almost  magic  power 
of  Optics,  are  in  constant  requisition.  Men  have  become  naturalists, 
it  is  true,  though  they  neglected  other  studies;  but  such  of  them  as 
became  distinguished  suceeded  in  spite  of  their  mistake  ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  no  more  to  be  followed  by  the  student  than  the  mis- 
takes of  Franklin's  boyhood  are  to  be  copied  because  he  became  a 
statesman  and  philosopher. 
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There  is  no  tiring  amid  the  variety  of  tlie  objects  which  Natural 
History  presents,  and  they  can  not  be  exhausted.  The  hind  and  water 
still  abound  in  unstudied  forms,  and  the  scapel  and  microscope  reveal 
new  wonders  in  those  that  are  old.  They  are  generally  beautiful 
in  themselves,  always  beautiful  in  their  relations,  so  that  the  mind  is 
constantly  relieved  by  new  points  of  interest,  and  thus  dwells  upon 
them  without  weariness.  They  daily  meet  the  eye,  and  invite  us  to 
review.  Other  studies  may  be  forgotten  because  the  books  are  closed 
and  gathering  dust  on  the  shelve?,  but  the  flowers  and  the  trees  can 
not  thus  be  put  away.  They  pi-ess  themselves  upon  the  attention  every 
day,  and  the  insects  and  the  birds  willhave  a  hearing.  If  the  cold  of 
winter  drive  them  away  for  a  season,  they  make  up  for  the  loss  when 
they  return  in  the  spring,  filling  every  tree  and  bush  with  their  melody. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  naturalist  forgetting  or  losing  his  interest  in  his 
studies  ?  Those  who  have  contented  themselves  with  learning  a  cat- 
alogue of  hard  names,  supposing  this  to  be  Natural  History  because  it 
often  passes  for  it,  must  expect  to  lose  this,  with  most  other  knowl- 
edge held  by  memory  alone.  Men  may  name  whole  cabinets,  and  have 
no  more  claim  to  be  called  naturalists  than  a  man  who  has  simply 
learned  a  hundred  words  from  a  Greek  Lexicon  to  be  called  a  linguist. 
Such  knowledge  costs  more  than  it  is  worth  to  keep  it.  The  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  seldom  troubles  its  possessor 
long.  But  he  who  has  once  seen  the  true  plan  and  relationship  of 
natural  objects  is  a  Naturalist,  though  walking  among  animals  and 
plants  that  have  never  yet  received  a  name ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  plan  and  relationship  can  never  be  forgotten,  but  will  be  increased 
by  every  new  object  which  meets  his  eye. 

When  the  mind  would  mark  the  nice  distinctions  drawn  by  Nature, 
she  must  call  to  her  aid  every  sense.  She  must  read  the  cells  in  the 
bone  and  the  glimmering  lines  of  the  scale  —  the  veining  of  the  leaf 
and  the  angle  of  the  crystal.  By  being  thus  drafted  to  constant  labor^ 
the  senses  are  so  changed  in  degree  that  they  seem  almost  new  in  kind. 
Distinctions  are  marked,  threads  of  truth  gathered  up,  which  unprac- 
ticed  senses  can  not  perceive,  nor  minds  untrained  to  like  studies  ap- 
preciate. 

This  accounts  for  the  common  undervaluing  of  the  most  important 
labors  of  the  Naturalist.  What  need  of  blinding  one's  self  in  study- 
ing microscopic  organisms  and  the  mere  impressions  in  the  rocks  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  links  in  the  chain  —  tints  in  the  grand  picture.  As 
well  might  the  linguist  neglect  the  breathings  and  accents  of  his  Greek 
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language,  the  astronomer  his  fractions  of  a  second,  as  the  naturalist 
these  minute  and  seemingly  useless  objects.  As  well  might  men  sneer 
at  the  painter  for  giving  those  fine  touches  that  murk  the  works  of 
masters,  or  at  the  sculptor,  as  his  chisel  brings  out,  by  its  fine  cutting, 
the  desired  expression,  as  at  the  naturalist  when  studying  these  minute 
shadings  on  the  great  canvas  of  nature.  It  is  by  these  intershadings 
alone  that  the  parts  are  seen  to  form  a  harmonious  whole,  in  the  con- 
templation of  which  the  mind  is  both  delighted  and  truly  educated. 

In  educating  the  mind,  accuracy  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  traits 
to  be  developed.  Volumes  have  been  written  that  are  worthless  for 
lack  of  this  element.  We  feel  no  safety  in  consulting  them.  Fine 
intellectual  powers  have  yielded  no  valuable  results  in  the  labors  of  a 
lifetime,  because  not  directed  by  habits  of  accuracy  in  every  under- 
taking. A  mind  that  rests  on  suppositions  is  never  to  be  trusted  by 
others,  and  can  never  satisfy  its  possessor,  if  he  have  keenness  enough 
to  understand  his  own  defect.  We  all  f*eel  the  power  of  this  in  every 
pursuit.  We  wish  to  trust  life  and  fortune  with  the  accurate  men. 
And  if  we  would  give  to  those  whom  we  educate  the  highest  mental 
culture,  they  must  be  taught  to  scan  every  relation,  and  mark  the 
minutest  bearing  of  every  subject  brought  under  their  consideration. 
This  may  be  a  natural  gift  to  a  favored  few,  but  to  the  majority  of 
men  it  comes  only  by  careful  training.  In  every  branch  of  study 
chosen  for  its  educating  power,  this  characteristic  of  securing  accura- 
cy in  every  mental  process  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  from  the  whole  range  of  study  in  the  most  liberal  course,  we 
challenge  the  selection  of  one  that  demands  accuracy,  and  secures  it 
more  fully,  than  Natural  History,  as  now  studied.  Look  at  the  Botan- 
ist, as  he  marks  every  hair,  and  traces  the  joining  of  the  tissues  and 
the  structure  of  the  minutest  organ.  And  in  this  respect  the  Zoolo- 
gist is  wholly  his  equal.  He  studies  thousands  of  microscopic  forms 
—  the  wavy  line  of  the  scale,  and  the  cell  of  the  bone  —  the  cells, 
and  lines,  and  tissues  of  the  egg,  from  the  first  crimson  tinge  of  life, 
till  every  change  has  been  completed.  The  power  and  accuracy 
which  this  gives  are  seen  in  the  restored  forms  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life  from  the  scattered  fragments  in  the  rocks.  This  power  and 
this  habit,  as  a  part  of  education,  appear  in  every  vocation  of  life. 

Another  requirement  of  a  study  is,  that  it  shall  give  broad  views, 
and  make  men  liberal  toward  other  pursuits.  Accuracy  is  dearly 
bought  if  it  narrows  the  mind,  so  that  it  can  see  no  good  in  any 
thing  beyond  its  own  particular  province.     Natural  History  calls  into 
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daily  requisition  almost  all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
It  does  this  in  so  marked  a  degree,  that  their  true  place  can  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  nor  their  value  underrated. 

In  the  grandeur  of  its  results.  Geology  is,  according  to  Sir  John 
Herschel  himself,  second  only  to  his  own  favorite  study,  Astronomy.' 
Humboldt,  whose  range  of  knowledge  is  certainly  equal  to  that  of  any 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  knows  well  what  studies  are  requisite  to 
breadth  and  completeness  of  view,  has  placed  the  study  of  a  humbler 
branch  of  Natural  History  on  an  equality  with  the  sublime  study  of 
the  heavens,  for  securing  accuracy  and  intellectual  power. 

^'  The  Astronomer,"  says  he,  <<  who  by  the  aid  of  the  heliometcr,  or 
a  double-refracting  prism,  determines  the  diameter  of  planetary  bodies, 
who  measures  patiently,  year  after  year,  the  meridian  altitude  and  the 
relative  distances  of  stars,  or  who  seeks  a  telescopic  comet  in  a  group 
of  nebulae,  does  not  feel  more  excited  —  and  this  is  the  very  guaranty 
of  the  precision  of  his  labors  —  than  the  botanist  who  counts  the  di- 
visions of  the  calyx  or  the  number  of  stamens  in  a  flower,  or  examines 
the  connected  or  the  separate  teeth  of  the  peristoma  surrounding  the 
capsule  of  a  moss.  Yet  the  multiplied  angular  measurements  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  detail  of  organic  relations  on  the  other,  alilce  aid 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  higher  views  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe." 

It  is  with  such  views  of  the  benefits  of  Natural  History  that  we 
would  have  its  study  entered  upon  by  the  young.  It  may  not  bring 
money  to  them,  but  it  will  open  new  sources  of  pleasure.  Nature  will 
become  an  exhaustless  volume,  read  with  delight;  and  not  simply  a 
series  of  pictures  which  they  can  admire  indeed,  but  only  as  children 
do  their  primers,  without  a  thought  of  the  story,  or  at  least  without 
the  ability  to  read  it.  Thousands  have  admired  the  beauties  of  the 
moss  covering  the  earth  with  an  elastic  carpet  of  green ;  but  how  is 
that  beauty  hightened  to  a  Humboldt  when  he  sees  in  the  microscopic 
points  in  its  nodding  capsule  a  new  note  in  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse !  Chadbourne'B  Lectures  on  Natural  History. 


Put  no  dependence  on  genius.  If  you  have  talents,  industry  will 
improve  them  ;  if  you  have  but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  sup- 
ply their  deficiency.  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor ; 
nothing  worth  having  is  obtained  without  it. 
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PROGRESSIVE    DEVELOPMENT. 


So  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  course  of  instruction  marked  out  for  young 
persons,  but  little  respect  is  paid  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
human  fjiculties.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  allotted  to  education, 
and  the  earlier  the  age  within  which  this  period  is  passed  over  the 
better ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  studies  that  can  be  crowded  in- 
to it  the  more  satisfactory  is  supposed  to  be  the  result.  If  a  pupil  can 
be  made  to  repeat  the  text-book  correctly  it  is  all  that  is  demanded. 
Hence,  we  see  in  the  courses  of  study  for  mere  children  subjects  which 
can  only  be  comprehended  by  the  mind  at  the  period  of  manhood. 
The  result  is  unhappy.  The  pupil  leaves  school,  as  it  is  said,  thor- 
oughly educated,  but  utterly  disgusted  with  the  studies  which  he  has 
pursued,  and  resolved  hereafter  never  to  look  at  them  again  —  a  res- 
olution to  which  he  frequently  adheres  with  marvelous  pertinacity. 
But  this  evil  is  confined  to  no  grade  of  schools.  It  exists,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  our  more  advanced  seminaries  of  learning.  Many  of  our  pu- 
pils are  employed  in  studies  which  they  can  not  understand,  and  in 
which,  of  course,  they  can  find  no  pleasure.  I  know  very  well  that  I 
read  Cicero's  Orations  ten  years  before  I  could  understand  an  oration 
of  Burke.  I  read  Tacitus  long  before  I  could  comprehend  Hume ; 
and  Horace  when  I  had  no  power  of  appreciating  Burns.  I  had  fin- 
ished my  course  in  rhetoric  some  years  before  I  had  any  distinct  con- 
ception of  beauty  of  style ;  and  long  after  I  had  gone  through  Stew- 
art I  should  have  been  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  perception  and 
conception.  I  presume  that  now  we  are  doing  better;  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  there  were  found  many  now  studying  the  Greek 
tragedies  who  can  see  no  beauty  in  Shakspeare,  and  poring  over  the 
'  Oration  on  the  Crown '  who  would  think  it  a  task  to  read  an  oration 
of  Webster. 

I  fear  that  it  is  from  this  cause  that  our  pupils  take  so  little  inter- 
est in  their  studies.  They  come  to  them  as  to  a  task,  glad  when  the 
task  is  intermitted,  and  happy  when  it  ceases  altogether.  This  should 
not  be  so.  The  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  intended  to  be  a 
source  of  happiness;  and  there  must  be  some  error  where  this  result 
does  not  follow  from  the  use  of  them.  db.  watland. 
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A  R  I  T  H  ai  E  T  I  C         RUN         MAD 


"  What  an  idea  I "  "Arithmetic  can  not  run  mad."  You  are 
mistaken,  fellow  teacher;  Arithmetic  has  run  mad;  and  it  has 
bitten  many  a  teacher,  and  perhaps  the  virus  is  now  coursing 
your  veins,  and  if  it  has  not  already  produced  foaming  at  the 
mouth  it  has  exhibited  itself  in  other  no  leys  unmistakable 
symptoms.  *  m^ 

A  dread  of  water  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  madness. 
A  desire  to  bite  others  is  still  another.  Look  around  you  and 
see  the  helpless  little  victims  writhing  in  agony,  with  bwoUcu 
arms  and  contracted  braiu,  made  so  by  your  insatiate  desire  to 
infuse  arithmetical  madness  into  them. 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  in  a  day  with  them  in  talking 
about  the  mighty  river  systems  of  the  United  States;  the  ex- 
pansive lakes  ;  of  the  waters  that  wash  our  coasts  and  bear  our 
commerce  round  the  world  ? 

Ah,  none.  You  are  afraid,  afraid  of  luater !  Y^'ou  have  been 
bitten.  Did  you  ever  take  your  pupils  across  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  up  the  Levant,  through  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoros  into  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Cri- 
mea ?  You  dax-e  not;  3'ou  are  afraid  of  water.  You  never 
have  taught  them  the  location  of  Paris,  London,  Venice,  St. 
Petersburgh,  Amsterdani,  and  hundreds  of  other  great  and  im- 
portant maritime  cities,  because  you  are  afraid  of  water. 
♦  Is  it  your  custom  at  the  hour  of  recitation  to  have  the  outlines 
of  the  State  or  country  under  consideration  drawu  upon  the 
blackboard,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  class  with  the  appropriate 
rivers,  towns,  mountains,  etc.?  Oh  !  the  dread  of  water,  water! 
How  difficult  it  is  for  your  scholars  to  mention  the  names  of  a 
dozen  capes  projecting  into  the  sea,  or  the  names  and  lengths 
of  as  many  rivers,  for  fear  of  slipping  off  into  their  angry 
waters. 

When  the  malaria  is  sweeping  off  its  victims  by  the  thousand, 
the  skillful  physician  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  round  of 
prescriptions  for  mitigating  the  pains  of  the  distracted  sufferers, 
but  diligently  seeks  to  ascertain  and  remove  the  causes.  So 
let  us  inquire  into  the  etiology  of  this  strange  mania. 
48 
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In  the  first  place,  authors  have  become  monoraaniacal  on  tho 
subject  of  Arithmetic.  Men  of  little  or  no  literary  reputation, 
tho  natural  powers  of  whose  minds  have  been  fed  upon  the  limjl- 
IcSs  combinations  of  the  nine  dry,  abstract  digits,  with  all  tho 
juices  and  vital  propei'ties  of  vircscent  knowledge  squeezed  out, 
have  sent  forth  to  the  Avorld  their  labored  abstractions  and 
combinations  in  the  form  of  Arithmetics.  Instead  of  present- 
ing the  science  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  and  there  leaving  it, 
it  is  generally  expanded  beyond  its  own  sphere.  It  is  made  to 
/  burst  its  shell  and  assume  a  magnitude  entirely  disproportionate 
^  to  itself.  Ordinary  examples  sufficiently  numerous  and  intricate 
fully  to  elucidate  the  subject  are  not  enough  ;  but  conjurcd-up 
examples,  interlaced  with  the  principles  embraced  in  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  so  intertwined  with  other  principles 
previously  considered  as  to  assume  a  kaleidoscopic  appearance, 
unlike  any  thing  legitimately  flowing  from  the  subject,  interlard 
every  page. 

Then  comes  a  rule  to  show  how  these  gordian  knots  are  to  bo 
untied.  First :  The  thread  of  a  certain  color  must  be  taken  first, 
and  the  right  end  of  it.  After  unraveling  awhile,  this  end  must 
be  dropped  and  the  opposite  end  of  another  color  must  be  un- 
twisted. Then  with  a  certain  peculiar  jerk  and  a  retrograde 
movement  upon  certain  other  threads  and  colors,  with  a  small 
degree  of  tension  at  times,  followed  by  a  little  'slack',  the 
answer  will  become  visible,  which  if  read  bacJcicard  will  be  the 
real  answer  the  author  intended  should  be  given  !  Then  there 
is  usuall}^  appended  several  observations  and  remarks,  and,  a 
few  italicized  foot-notes  giving  certain  inferential  reasons  wh^^ 
the  rat  did  not  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  class  of  authors  may  be  styled  the  mighty  ones,  skilled 
in  showing  how  easily  the  'twister  doth  untwist'. 

There  is  another  class,  whose  intellectual  powers  have  not 
been  so  shriveled  up,  so  completely  mumified  by  dry,  abstract 
reasoning,  who,  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  knotty  examples  and 
dry  detail  of  the  former  class,  have  given  fewer  and  simpler  ex- 
amples, but  at  the  same  time  manifest  as  marked  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  arithmetical  halhicination  as  do  the  ^mighty 
twisters'.  For  their  books  are  filled  with  explanations  and  rules 
and  illustrations  ad  nauseam.  There  is  no  principle  ^however 
simple  but  receives  comment.     Principles  are  simplified,  trifles 
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are  amplified.  Shades  of  apparent  differences  are  treated  of  as 
if  real,  and  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  special  rule.  Indeed  the 
entire  book  is  filled  Avith  what  may  be  appropriately  though  in- 
elegantly called  'gab\  With  this  pabulum  the  scholar  is  to  be 
'crammed'.  The  more  he  takes,  the  faster, it  is  supposed  he 
will  grow.  As  the  process  goes  on,  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
mind  become  enfeebled,  because  not  exercised;  and  the  result 
is  an  intellectual  dyspepsia. 

These  books  are  simply  guide-books.  The}'  point  out  the 
way,  and  the  scholar  follows,  not  knowing  where  or  why  he  is 
going.  He  is  taken  up  hightsand  carried  over  mountains;  and 
is  let  down  so  easily  upon  the  other  side  that  he  imagines  the 
entire  distance  is  perfcctl}^  level. 

The  favor  with  which  these  books  have  been  received  has 
stimulated  their  production.  A  perfect  mania  for  becoming  an 
author  has  seized  the  aspirant  for  fame.  It  requires  not  the 
title  of  professor,  afRxcd  to  the  name  of  our  author,  to  give 
celebrity  to  an  arthmetic.  A  mere  tyro  in  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, conscious  of  his  ability  to  arrange  and  combine  the  nine 
little  digits  into  all  the  manifold  forms  which  the  laws  of  per- 
mutation will  allow,  with  as  much  ease  and  dexterity  as  the  sail- 
or boxes  the  compass,  or  as  the  gambler  shuffles  his  cards,  can 
send  out  to  the  world  the  embryonic  productions  of  his  brain, 
christened  with  the  sobriquet  of  Common  School  Arithmetic! 
Scores  of  such  ^productions  are  flooding  the  country;  and  by 
the  array  of  long  lists  of  names  recommending  them,  and  by  the 
onset  of  rabid,  suppliant  agents  (for  the}^  have  been  bitten)  and 
by  the  importunate  solicitations  of  teachers,  they  find  ready  ac- 
cess to  our  schools. 

And  now  commences  the  new  method  of  teaching  the  science 
and  power  of  numbers.  In  the  first  place  mental  arithmetic  is 
entirel}^  ignored.  Written  arithmetic,  as  it  is  called,  is  regard- 
ed as  the  talismanic  wand  of  the  scholar.  There  is  no  problem 
so  difficult,  no  mathematical  subject  so  abstruse,  no  process  of 
investigation  so  profound,  but  that  they  may  be  resolved  and 
elucidated  by  its  magic  touch.  The 'royal  road  to  learning' 
has  at  last  been  discovered,  the  opinion  of  Archimedes  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and  'Eureka'  chorused  by  both 
teachers  and  scholars.  This  strange  arithmetical  mania  now 
exhibits  itself  in  significant  developments. 
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Colbiirn,  the  great  intellectnal  discipliner,  which  has  let  in 
such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  field  of  education ;  and 
which  has  snatched  the  tongueless  digit  from  its  solitude  and 
given  it  form  and  life  and  speech,  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  by  a  vast 
majority  of  our  teachers,  as  being  '  too  difficult  and  tedious'. 

Geography,  too,  in  multitudes  of  our  schools  receives  little  or 
no  attention.  Spelling  is  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  scholar  is  occupied  in  commit- 
ting rules  and  working  out  with  pencil  and  chalk  the  examples 
in  written  arithmetic.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  not  brought 
into  requisition  at  all.  He  becomes  a  mere  automaton.  With 
his  slate  and  pencil,  and  one  of  those  emasculated  arithmetics, 
he  passes  his  hours  away,  a  machine  grinding  out  answers. 
If  perchance  his  answer  should  happen  to  vary  a  figure  or  two 
from  the  answer  in  the  book,  he  is  thrown  into  the  greatest 
perturbation.  He  knows  not  how  to  correct  his  own  errors, 
nor  the  errors  of  the  book. 

The  teachers,  who  have  become  arithmetical  monomaniacs, 

/press  on  their  scholars  with  infuriated  zeal.     With  them,  written 

'  arithmetic  stands  first  in  the  order  of  education.     It  is  the  be- 

,  ginning  and  end  of  all  education.  Their  scholars  are  pushed  on 
page  after  page,  without  the  exei'cise  of  a  single  reflective  pow- 
er of  the  mind.     The  extent  of  their  arithmetical  knowledge  is 

\  measured  by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over,  rather  than  by 

^  the  number  of  thoughts  bestowed.  And  what,  I  ask,  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  crowding  process,  or,  as  it  may  be  called  with  good 
reason,  this  '  cramming'  process  ?     It  may  be  summed  up  in  few 

(  words.  Pupils  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  they  have  been 
over.     The  reflective,  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  have  lain 

'  dormant.  Their  knowledge  resides  entirely  in  the  arm  and 
fingers,  instead  of  the  head  where  it  should.  The  multiplica- 
tion-table is  the  only  thing  they  know  certain.     An  example  in 

1  division,  with  a  long  divisor,  throws  them  from  their  feet.  Ex- 
amples in  addition  are  performed  by  countijig.     A  simple  exam- 

I  pie  in  denominate  numbers  drives  them  to  their  wits'  end.  But 
give  them  an  example  in  interest,  or  cube  root,  or  arithmetical 

'  progression,  if  they  have  not  forgotten  how,  they  will  do  it  with 
a  rush ! 

I  These  are  not  the  only  results.  Saying  nothing  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  scholar  in  enfeebling,  instead  of  vitalizing  his  facul- 
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.   ties,  this  method  awakens  a  prejudice  against  the  efficiency  of 
f  the  whole  system  of  education.     Many  of  the  citizens  of  our 
*  State,  although  not  familiar  with  the  internal  workings  of  our 
present  system,  yet  see  just  enough  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  all 
(  is  not  right  —  that  there  is  something  wrong.     Exactly  where 
the  fault  lies  they  may  not  be  able  to  state,  nor  in  what  partic- 
ular thing  it  consists;  but  when  the  parent  finds  his  children 
can  not  spell ;    that  they  are  deficient  in  geography,   and  that 
they  can  not  add  correctly  the  columns  of  his  ledger,  or  per- 
form the  common  examples  constantly  occurring  in  his  everj^- 
day  business  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  after  having  been  a 
constant  attendant  at  school  for  a  protracted  time,  and  espe- 
cially after  having  gone  through  his  Arithmetic  ^  half  a  dozen 
times'  —  he  is  led   to  the  conclusion  that  our  teaching  is  not 
practical ;  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  neio  buildings,  and 
,     teachers  educated  by  the  State,  and  graded  classes,  and  new  books, 
and  new  methods  and  institutes,  etc.  etc.,  there  still  lies  concealed 
considerable  'humbugging  '. 

That  these  objections  are  chargeable  to  our  method  of  teach- 
ing; and  that  diluted  arithmetic  is  mounted  as  a  hobby  by 
scores  if  not  hundreds  of  our  teachers,  and  crammed  down  their 
scholars  at  the  expense  of  geography  and  spelling  and  mental 
arithmetic,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  In  looking  over  the 
late  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  our  own  city,*  allusion 
is  made  to  these  defects  in  teaching.  A  late  report  sa3's  that 
"  Geography  is  much  neglected — in  one  district,  with  nearly 
one  hundred  in  attendance,  not  a  single  one  was  found  in  the 
large  geography,  and  only  eighteen  in  the  primary."  In  an- 
other report  the  following  language  is  held:  "  We  deprecate 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  both  city  and  country, 
in  bestowing  almost  exclusively  on  arithmetic  so  much  attention, 
encouraging  mere  calculation  and  neglecting  the  power  or  bea- 
SONING."  In  another  report  it  says:  ''That  there  was  but  one 
school  in  our  city  where  mental  arithmetic  received  compara- 
tively any  attention." 

A  neighboring  city  has  recently  been  aroused  at  the  alarming 
neglect  and  indifference  in  regard  to  teaching  spelling;  and  a 
thorough  revision  has  taken  place  in  all  the  branches  taught, 
and  the  branch  of  spelling  is  made  to  stand  out  prominently  as 

*  New  London. 
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ono  of  tho  chief  studies.  Now  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things 
is  clearly  intimated  in  these  reports.  It  is,  that  the  important, 
fundamental  branches,  such  as  reading,  geography,  mental 
arithmetic,  and  spelling,  are  sacrificed  to  this  morbid  desire  to 
teach  manipxilated  arithmetic.  This  mania  is  by  no  means 
local.  It  exists  in  other  States  than  Connecticut.  But  wher- 
ever it  prevails — in  what  scliool  soever  it  appears  as  endemic, 
there  it  leaves  it  blighting,  withering  track.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy for  it,  but  to  go  back  to  first  principles.  The  remedies 
usually  sought  and  applied  only  aggravate  the  disease. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  our  city  during  the  past 
winter,  no  question  excited  more  interest  and  awakened  more 
discussion  and  elicited  moVe  thought  than  the  one  in  relation 
to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  grammar  schools. 
Every  teacher  admitted  and  deplored  their  inefficiency;  but 
where  the  difficulty  lay,  or  how  they  could  be  elevated,  was 
the  great  inquiry.  One  thought  the  only  way  to  raise  them 
from  their  present  condition  was  '  by  the  introduction  of  a  higher 
class  of  studies ' — '  that  Colburn  should  not  be  taught,  as  being  too 
difficult  and  unintelligible '.  Another  thought  that  before  entering 
the  high  schools,  the  scholars  should  be  perfect  masters  of  the  whole 
of  arithmetic ' — '  that  it  should  not  be  taught  at  all  in  the  high  schools '; 
another  thought,  that  '  as  arithmetic  could  be  taught  better  and  at 
a  less  expense  in  the  grammar  schools,  it  should  be  entirely  confined 
to  them',  etc.,  etc.  The  great  panacea  was  more  arithmetic  —  more 
arithmetic ! !  Ah,  this  remedy  but  aggravates  the  disease.  How 
unphilosophical  to  attempt  to  restore  the  recuperative  gowers  of  the 
system  enfeebled  and  debilitated,  by  presenting  the  appetizing  dish, 
and  catering  to  the  engorged  appetites  of  the  glutton.  The  only  true 
way  to  give  life  and  vigor  and  efficiency  to  any  and  every  school  of 
the  State  is,  to  teach  thoroughly,  methodically,  and  perseveringly, 
the  studies  properly  belonging  to  a  fundamental  education. 

The  increase  of  studies  never  can  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  intro- 
duction of  higher  branches  is  still  more  prejudicial.  The  engulfing  of 
the  whole  of  arithmetic,  roots,  progressions,  rules,  observations,  foot- 
notes and  all,  would  never  raise  the  standing  of  any  school. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one  remedy.  Restore  the  branches  that  have 
gone  into  disuse,  through  neglect,  to  their  proper  place  and  dignity. 
Attach  a  greater  importance  to  the  drawing-out  —  the  educatory  pro- 
cess, as  the  word  education  implies —  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
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less  to  the  submerging  iind  stifling  of  them  by  meaningless  and  use- 
less verbiage. 

Abaudoa  the  absurd,  irrational  method  of  teaching  this  ephemeral, 
for  scientific  uritlimetic.  There  is  no  science  in  it.  Taught  in  this 
way  it  no  more  constitutes  scientific  arithmetic,  than  the  looking 
through  the  telescope  at  the  stars  constitutes  the  science  of  Astrono- 
my: —  or  the  performing  of  experiments  in  philosophy  or  chemistry 
constitmtes  the  science  of  either  of  them. 

A  teacher  may  just  as  well  procure  a  few  acids  and  alkalies,  a  test- 
glass  and  crucible,  and  perform  a  few  pleasing  experiments  before  his 
scholars,  and  then  proclaim  them  educated  and  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  science  of  chemistry,  as  to  call  such  arithmetical  manipulations 
arithmetic.  With  the  spatula  and  scales  he  may  weigh  and  mix  medi- 
cines, and  swallow  a  bos  of  pills  and  wear  a  plaster  upon  his  back, 
and  then  say  '  I  am  an  educated  physician ',  as  to  call  mechanical 
arithmetic  scientific.  In  fact  written  arithmetic  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  experimental  arithmetic.  From  its  nature  it  fiolloios,  never  pre- 
cedes, the  study  of  scientific  arithmetic.  This  mania  to  teach  it  has 
reversed  its  order.  And  the  cause  of  all  this  difiiculty  has  arisen  from 
the  vain  attempt  to  substitute  a  sequence  for  a  principle.  The  mis- 
taken and  misguided  teacher  has  undertaken  the  fruitless  task  to  re- 
verse the  laws  of  mental  development.  But  they  can  not  be  reversed. 
Apparent  success  may  accompany  his  efi"orts  for  a  time  3  but  the  laws 
of  mental  progress  must  and  will  triumph. 

Conn.  Com.  School  Journal,  Sept.  1860. 


ORTHOEPY    AND     ORTHOEPISTS. 


The  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  like  that  of  all  living 
languages,  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary.  It  is  exposed  to  the  ca- 
prices of  fashion  and  taste.  It  is  liable  to  change  from  one  age  to 
another;  and  it  varies,  more  or  less,  not  only  in  the  difi'erent  and 
distantly  sepai^ated  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken,  but  also  in  the 
difi'erent  divisions  and  districts  of  the  same  country.  No  two.  speak- 
ers or  orthoepists,  though  inhabitants  of  the  same  place,  would  be  like- 
ly to  agree  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  its  words.  The  standard  of 
pronunciation  is  not  the  authority  of  any  dictionary,  or  of  any  orthoe- 
pist  J  but  it  is  the  present  usage  of  literary  and  well-bred  society. 
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The  question  may  be  asked,  Where  is  this  standard  to  be  sought,  or 
this  usage  be  ascertained  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  London 
is  the  "-rcat  metropolis  of  English  Literature,  and  that  it  has  an  in- 
comparably greater  influence  than  any  other  city  in  giving  law,  in  re- 
lation to  style  and  pronunciation,  to  the  many  millions  who  write  and 
speak  the  language.  The  English  orthoepists  naturally  refer  to  the 
usage  of  the  best  society  in  London  as  their  principal  standard ;  but 
the  usage  of  good  society  in  that  city  is  not  uniform,  and  no  two  or- 
thoepists would  perfectly  agree  with  each  other  in  attempting  to  ex- 
hibit it. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  How  far  is  it  proper  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  guided,  in  their  pronunciation,  by  the  usage  of 
London  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  advisable  for  Ameri- 
can writers  and  speakers  to  conform  substantially  to  the  best  modes 
"wherever  they  may  be  found  ;  and  so  long  as  London  holds  its  rank 
as"  the  great  metropolis  of  literature  of  the  English  Language,  so  long 
it  must  have  a  permanent  influence  with  respect  to  writing  and  speak- 
ing it.  If  the  influence  of  the  usage  of  London  were  discarded, 
where  should  we  seek  for  a  usage  that  would  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  entitled  to  higher  authority  ?  There  is  no  one  city  in  the 
United  States  which  holds  a  corresponding  rank  as  a  centre  of  intelli- 
gence and  fashion  —  no  one  which  is  the  central  and  undisputed  me- 
tropolis of  Anglo-American  literature  as  London  is  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

Pronunciation  in  the  United  States  is,  indeed,  now  substantially 
conformed  to  the  usage  of  London.  The  works  of  some  of  the  En- 
glish orthoepists,  who  have  regarded  the  usage  of  London  as  their 
standard,  have  been  as  generally  credited  and  used  in  this  country 
as  they  have  been  in  England ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly  a  more  gen- 
eral conformity  to  Loudon  usage  in  pronunciation  throughout  the 
United  States  than  there  is  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Although  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that,  with  respect  to  the  many 
millions  who  speak  the  English  language,  the  usage  of  London  is  en- 
titled to  far  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  city,  yet  this  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  observed.  The  usage  of  the  best  society  in  the 
place  or  district  in  which  one  resides  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  If  our 
pronunciation  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  and  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  the  best  society  with  which  we  have  intercourse, 
we  may  have  no  sufl&cient  reason  to  change  it,  though  it  should  devi- 
ate, more  or  less,  from  the  existing  usage  of  London.     A  proper  pro- 
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nunciation  is,  indeed,  a  desirable  accomplishmeut,  aud  is  indicative  of 
a  correct  taste  and  a  good  education ;  still  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  in  speaking,  as  in  manners,  he  who  is  the  most  precise  is  often 
the  least  pleasing,  and  that  rusticity  is  more  excusable  than  aflPectatiou. 

"For  pronunciation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "the  best  general  rule  is 
to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from 
the  written  words/'  There  are  many  words  of  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  England  is,  at  present,  better  conformed  to  the  spelling  than  it 
was  formerly;  and  the  principle  of  conformity  of  the  manner  of  writing 
to  that  of  speaking  the  language  has  been  carried  somewhat  farther  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England.  This  is  a  principle  which  seems 
Avorthy  of  being  encouraged,  rather  than  checked.  With  respect  to 
the  want  of  conformity  of  the  pronunciation  of  words  to  their  or- 
thography, Smart  says,  "  Fortunately  the  number  of  those  anomalies  is 
daily  decreasing,  so  that  many  words  which  in  Walker's  Dictionary 
are  marked  as  having  a  customary  irregular  pronunciation  appear  in 
this  with  their  regular  sounds,  and  yet  with  usage  in  their  favor." 

Much  ingenuity  aud  labor  have  been  employed  by  various  orthoepists 
in  their  eflforts  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  the  language;  and  difl'er- 
ent  systems  of  notation  for  designating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  have 
been  adopted.  But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  form  such  a  system 
as  will  correctly  represent  all  the  various  sounds  of  the  letters,  and 
not  be  liable  to  mistake ;  and  if  such  a  system  were  formed,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  make  a  correct  application  of  it  to 
all  cases.  The  language,  as  it  respects  pronunciation,  has  many  irregu- 
larities, which  can  not  be  subjected  to  any  general  rules;  and  with 
regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  particular  words,  the  instances  are  nu- 
mei'ous  in. relation  to  which  there  is  a  disagreement  among  the  best 

orthoepists.  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  p.  xxii. 


Value  of  Physiological  Knowledge. —  Every  person  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  organization,  structure,  and  functions  of  his  own 
body  — the  house  in  which  he  lives.  He  should  know  the  conditions 
of  health,  and  the  causes  of  the  numerous  diseases  that  the  flesh  is 
heir  to,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  prolong  his  life,  and  multiply  his 
means  of  usefulness.  If  these  things  are  not  otherwise  learned,  they 
should  be  taught  —  the  elements  of  them,  at  least  —  in  our  primary 
schools. 
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CIRCULAR      TO       B  C  11  0  0  L      OFFICERS. 


Department  op  Public  Imstructiox,    1 
Sprinyfidd,  Illinois,  October,  1860.      / 

Thk  att(!ntiou  of  the  school  officer.s  concerued  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  following  errors  and  classes  of  errors  in  the  Reports  for  the 
school  year  ending  October  1,  1859.  These  errors  are  printed  out 
now,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided,  if  possible,  in  the  returns 
for  the  current  year.  The  first  and  largest  class  of  errors  consists  in 
a  discrepance/  between  aggrcyatcs  and  the  several  items  which  make 
up  those  aggregates.  In  other  words,  the  different  statements  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other:  the  accounts  do  not  halance. 

Thus,  take  the  following  questions  from  the  blanks : 

1.  "Whole  number  of  Schools." 

2.  "  Schools  taught  exclusively  bv  male  teachers." 

3.  "  Schools  taught  exclusively  by  female  teachers." 

4.  "  Schools  taught  by  male  aiul  female  teachers  at  same  time." 

5.  "  Schools  taught  by  malcand  female  teachers  at  different  times." 

In  a  report  now  before  me  the  above  questions  are  answered  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Whole  number  of  schools 29 

2.  Taught  by  males 10 

3.  "       "females 10 

4.  "       "   botli  at  same  time 10 

'),         "       "       "     "  different  times 10 

40  29 
To  be  correct,  the  aggregate  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  must  of 
course  agree  with  No.  1.  The  reports  from  forty-eight  connties  are 
incorrect  in  this  particular.  This  error  originates  with  the  Imcnship 
Treasurers.  If  their  returns  to  the  Commissioners  are  erroneous,  the 
error  will  be  continued  in  the  footings  of  the  latter. 
Again,  one  report  gives, 

6.  Whole  number  of  scholars 725 

1.         "  "      "  males 425 

8.         "  "      "  females 48i 

906  725 

To  be  coi-rect,  the  aggregate  of  Nos.  7  and  8  must-  be  equal  to  No. 
6.  The  reports  from  fort i/-seve7i  counties  are  inaccurate  in  this  re- 
spect.    Again : 

16.  "Average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  kept." 
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Under  thif?  head,  in  many  reports,  the  astounding  f'aet  is  communi- 
oated  that  schools  have  been  kept  open  an  averaqre  of  thirteen,  fifteen, 
and  even  tv:^ntij-one  months  in  the  yenrl  The  mode  of  Ending  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  thus  given  in  my  circular  of  last  October : 

"  Find,  from  the  schedules,  the  number  of  months  each  school  hafl  been  kept ; 
add  these  several  number?,  and  divide  the  amount  b_v  the  whole  number  of  schools 
in  the  township  —  keepinjr  in  mind  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  'school ',  as  al- 
ready explained.  Thus:  District  A.  has  had  a  lichool  8  months;  District  B.  9 
months;  District  C.  10  months  —  amount,  27  mouths  —  divide  by  3,  the  number 
of  schools,  and  the  result,  9,  is  the  avrrage  requir<'d." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  mistake  could  o<!cur  in  the  face  of 
such  plain  instructions.  Instead  of  proceeding  as  above,  the  Treasur- 
ers evidently  added  the  number  of  months  reported  from  the  several 
schools,  and  set  down  the  aggregates;  resulting,  of  course,  in  absurdity. 

In  other  instances,  the  error  is  of  an  opposite  character.  In  one 
county,  for  example,  where  the  Commissioner  should  have  reported  a 
county  average  of  nix  months,  he  has  in  fact  reported  but  tico  months, 
etc.  The  reports  from  thirteen  counties  are  incorrect  in  these  par- 
ticulars.    Again : 

19  and  20.  "  Number  of  private  schools  and  ecbolars." 

In  some  reports  the  number  of  schools  is  given,  but  the  number  of 
scholars  omitted;  in  others,  the  number  of  srhotars  is  given,  but  the 
number  of  schools  omitted.  The  reports  from  a  large  number  of 
counties  are  incomplete  in  these  items.     Again  : 

Qvettioji  23.  "  Xumber  of  acres  of  school  land  sold  during  tttf  yfnr.^ 

Although  the  fact  was  stated  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  that  only 
the  sales  of  Oie  last  school  year  were  to  be  returned  under  this  head, 
yet  many  of  the  reports  before  me  give  the  whole  number  of  acres 
sold  since  the  organization  of  the  township  I     Again  : 

Qitegtion  31.  "Principal  of  the  Township  Fund." 

Under  this  head,  in  several  instances,  the  Treasarers  have  included 
the  JStaf^  Fund  received  from  the  Commissioners.     Again  : 

Qu&Uioiis  25  to  2H.  "Highest  and  lowest  rrif.ntlil;.  wa'."-  ^aid  to  rnr.lc  and  fe- 
male teachers.^ 

All  that  is  required  here  is  to  select  the  highest  or  lowest  luonthly 
wages  reported  by  the  Treasurers  and  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
proper  column.  Instead  of  this,  the  columns  are,  in  many  instances, 
simply  added,  and  the  aggregate  placed  at  the  fcK»t  of  the  column. 
In  one  case,  where  the  highest  monthly  wages  reported  by  the  Trea- 
surers is  sixty  dollars,  the  Commissioner,  instead  of  selecting  that  as 
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the  propel'  answer  to  the  question,  has  footed  up  the  tohole  column, 
and  surprised  the  teachers  of  the  State  by  reporting  seven  hundred 
dollars  as  the  highest  monthly  wages  in  his  county  !  A  perfect  '  El 
Dorado'  for  teachers!  In  other  instances,  although  the  columns  are 
not  footed,  yet  neither  the  highest  nor  lotvest,  hut  some  other  number 
is  taken.  The  reports  from  tv:enty-tv)o  counties  are  incorrect  in  these 
particulars.     Again : 

Qaestionx  29  and  30.  "  Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  and  female  teachers." 

The  following  plain  directions  were  issued  to  Township  Treasurers : 

"  Add  the  monthly  wages  paid  to  each  teacher,  and  divide  the  amount  by  the 
number  of  teachers ;  the  result  will  be  the  monthly  average. 

"  Thus:  A.  receives  |20  per  month  ;  B.  $.30  ;  and  C.  $40  —  amount  $90  — divide 
by  3,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  result,  $30,  is  the  average  per  month. 

"A  separate  calculation  must  of  course  be  made  for  male  and  female  teachers." 

And  the  following  to  Commissioners  : 

"  Simply  add  the  columns,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  townships  —  the  result 
will  be  the  county  ai'erages. 

Notwithstanding  these  hints,  in  several  instances  the  aggregates  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  several  teachers  in  the  townships  are  reported 
by  the  Treasurers  as  the  townshij)  averages,  while  the  columns  of 
town  averages  are  footed  up  by  the  Commissionei'S,  and  the  amounts 
set  down  as  county  averages  ! 

Thus  :  One  report  reveals  the  amazing  fact  that- the  average  monthly 
compensation  paid  to  teachers  in  that  county  is  one  thousand  dollars ! 
In  other  instances,  the  yearly  salaries  are  given,  instead  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  wages )  while  in  many  other  cases  no  averages  at  all 
are  given  or  attempted. 

Sixteen  reports  are  utterly  wrong  in  these  particulars. 
Again :     In   some  instances  the  amount  of  the  towsnhip  fund  is 
given  for  amount  of  coimty  fund. 

Thus  :  One  Commissioner  reports  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  county 
fund  in  a  county  which  really  has  7io  fund  at  cdl  of  that  description. 
Not  apprehending  the  nature  of  the  question,  he  vsupposed  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  column  headed  'Principal  of  Township  Fund'  would 
of  course  be  the  county  fund,  and  so  he  footed  the  column  and  report- 
ed accordingly. 

Again:  The  reason  assigned,  in  some  instances,  why  no  '  fines', 
etc.,  are  reported  under  the  82d  Section  of  the  Act,  is,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  do  not  apply  to  those  counties  !  —  the  county 
courts  having  otherwise  disposed  of  said  '  fines,  forfeitures,'  etc.    It  is 
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hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  competent  for  a  county  court  to 
set  aside  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Finally :  The  reports  from  fifteen  counties  are  not  footed  at  all, 
those  from  twenty-five  others  are  only  partly  footed.  From  only/owr 
counties  in  the  State  are  they  complete  and  pecfectly  accurate  in  all 
respects. 

Not  doubting  that  these  suggestions  will  be  received  in  the  same 
kind  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  that  school  offi- 
cers will  avail  themselves  of  whatever  aid  these  hints  may  afford  in 
making  up  their  reports  for  the  present  year,  I  again  request  prompt 
and  accurate  returns. 


TOWNSHIP  rUND  —  ITS  ORIGIN,  APPLICATION,  AND  CONTROL. 

The  following  case  involves  principles  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  a  more  thorough  and  extended  examination  than  has  ordinari- 
ly been  deemed  expedient  in  questions  submitted  to  this  Department. 

The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

"In  1848  the  sixteenth  section  in  township  28,  1  east,  was  sold  by  the  School 
Commissioner;  the  sale  amounting  to  $22,000.  In  1854  the  sixteenth  section  in 
town  28,  1  west,  was  sold  also,  the  sale  amounting  to  $6,000.  The  City  of  Galena 
lies  within  these  two  townships,  embracing  a  part  of  each.  About  the  time  of 
the  first  sale  the  City  of  Galena,  as  provided  for  in  charter,  was  placed  under  a 
school  organization  of  her  own,  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  and 
other  cities  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  there  were  three  or  four  school-dis- 
tricts organized  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The  moneys  arising  from  these  two 
sales  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Township  Treasurers,  and  held  for  the  ben- 
efit and  use  of  these  districts.  The  citizens  of  Galena  living  in  the  same  town- 
ships have  never  received  any  portion  of  this  fund.  The  school-schedules,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  have  been  returned  to  the  Township  Treasurers,  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  have  invariably  refused  to  give  us  our  distributive  portion.  Suit  was 
brought  by  us  to  get  possession  of  the  books  and  papers,  but  the  court  decided 
that  we  had  no  right  to  vote  for  school  purposes  outside  of  our  city  limits. 

"Thus  the  matter  stands ;  we  are  deriving  no  benefit  from  this  fund,  which  we 
think  should  be  divided  equally  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  township.  Section  32  of 
our  original  City  Charter,  we  think,  gives  us  the  right  to  receive  our  proportion. 
Are  we  right  in  this  opinion  '? " 

This  is  an  important  question :  Whether  the  people  of  Galena, 
under  a  special  charter,  are  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  township  fund.  The  amount  of  this  fund  is  considerable.  In  one 
town,  116,230.34;  in  the  other,  something  less,  $6,560.30.  And  the 
interest  for  these  two  amounts  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1859, 
as  appears  from  the  Treasurer's  Report,  was  $1,512.59.     But  apart 
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from  this  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  question  is  important.  It  already  exif^ts  in  other  cases ; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  special  legislation  in  the  future,  it  may  be  ma- 
terial on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  others,  to  know  what  are  the  rights 
of  townships  in  reference  to  the  funds  arising  from  the  Sixteenth 
Section. 

The  proposition  to  cede  the  Sixteenth  Section  to  the  several  town- 
ships for  school  purposes  was  made  to  the  people  of  Illinois  by  Con- 
gress. We  find  it  in  the  '  Act  to  enable  the  people  of  Illinois  Territo- 
ry to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government',  and  for  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  Section  6  of  that  Act  provides  that  four  proposi- 
tions be  oflFered  to  the  Convention  of  Illinois.  If  accepted  by  that 
Convention,  they  were  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and 
Illinois.  The  very  first  of  these  propositions  is  :  ''  The  Section  num- 
bered Sixteen,  in  every  township,  and  when  such  Section  has  been 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as 
contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State,  for  the  use.  of  the 
inhabitants  of  swh  toicnship,  for  the  use  of  schools."  This  was  April 
18,  1818.     Vide  R.S.,  185«,  43. 

These  four  propositions  were  ofi"ered  upon  the  condition :  That 
every  tract  of  land  sold  by  the  United  States,  after  January  1,  1819, 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  five  years  aftfer  the  day  of  sale. 
Vide  R.S.,  1858,  43. 

A  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Illinois  Territory  met 
in  1818.  On  the  26th  of  August  they  drew  up  a  document  reciting 
these  propositions.  The  first  sentence  of  the  closing  paragraph  is : 
"  Therefore  this  Convention,  on  behalf  of  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  do  accept  of  the  foregoing  propositions."  This 
was  done  at  Kaskaskia,  and  Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thomas  was  President  of 
the  Convention.      Vide  R.S.,  1858,  45.     * 

This  acceptance  was  ratified  by  Congress  in  the  Act  of  December  3, 
1818,  and  thereby  made  irrevocable.      Vide  R.S.,  1858,  57. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  the  township  to  the  Sixteenth  Section, 
for  the  use  of  schools,  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  right. 
For  it  a  consideration  has  been  given  :  exemption  from  taxation  of 
lands  sold  by  the  United  States  for  five  years.  That  tax  can  not  now 
be  collected.  It  might  have  been  collected,  placed  at  interest,  and 
the  interest  devoted  to  school  purposes.  But  that  time  has  gone  by. 
Now  no  power,  save  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  township, 
can  take  from  them  that  ria-ht. 
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A  familiar  example  of  a  vested  right  is  the  takiug  of  a  note  draw- 
ing ten  per  cent,  interest.  That  is  now  the  law.  Any  man  has  a  right 
to  take  such  a  note.  Suppose  you  take  such  a  note  to-day.  To-mor- 
row the  Legislature  makes  it  illegal  to  receive  more  than  six  per  cent. 
But  can  your  right  to  ten  per  cent,  on  your  note  be  taken  away?  By 
no  means. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  a  foreigner.  He  complies  with  the  law  in  all 
its  particulars,  and  thereby  acquires  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  The  mo- 
ment he  has  them,  they  become  '  vested  rights',  and  neither  the  Leg- 
islature nor  Congress  can  take  them  away.  He  is  a  citizen,  and  must 
remain  so  until,  by  his  ou-n  act,  he  forfeits  his  right  as  such. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason.  The  act  of  the  Convention  of  Illi- 
nois accepting  these  propositions  from  Congress  was  adopted  the  same 
day  with  the  old  State  Constitution.  Framed  by  the  same  body,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  thus  virtually  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  if  the  Legislature  did  attempt  in  the  Charter  of  the  City  of 
Galena  to  take  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  towns  who 
reside  within  the  city  limits  their  portion  of  township  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  Sixteenth  Section,  that  attempt  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.     Did  the  Legislature  make  such  an  attempt? 

The  orginal  charter  of  the  City  of  Galena  was  granted  in  1839. 
By  Section  32  the  City  Council  are  made  Trustees  of  Schools  in  the 
city.  They  have  authority  to  establish,  maintain  and  regulate  such 
schools  as  they  may  think  proper  and  expedient.  Then  follows  this 
passage  :  "  And  all  money  arising  from  any  fund  for  the  support  of 
schools,  or  for  educational  purposes,  either  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States' or  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Galena  may  now  or  hereafter  be  entitled,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Galena,  to  be  expended  by  said  City 
Council  for  the  purposes  of  education  within  the  limits  of  said  city, 
and  for  no  other  purpose."      Vide  Laws,  1889,  33,  Sec.  32. 

So  far  from  attempting  to  take  from  the  inhabitants  of  Galena,  as 
such,  any  rights  to  school-money  to  which  they  were  or  would  have 
been  entitled  as  inhabitants  of  a  township,  it  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  guard  against  any  infringe- 
ments of  that  kind.     Observe  with  what  care  this  is  done  : 

"  And  all  money,  arising  from  ani/  fund  for  the  support  of  schools, 
or  for  educational  purposes,  .  .  .  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  City  of  Galena."  But,  as  if  this  very  question  had  been  fore- 
seen, these  words  are  in  the  foregoing  sentence:    " either  from  the 
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Governmeut  of  the  United  States  or  from  the  State  of  Illinois."  The 
Sixteenth  Section  was  really  a  gift  from  the  United  States,  and  care 
■was  taken  specially  to  include  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  management  of  this  fund  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  They  may  specify  the  officers  in  whose 
hands  it  shall  be  placed.  They  may  arrange  the  details  of  its  distri- 
bution. But  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  to  the  town- 
ship fund,  for  the  use  of  schools,  is  a  right  the  Legislature  did  not 
give  and  can  not  take  away. 

Evidently,  this  was  understood  by  the  Legislature  of  1839,  for  the 
Charter  of  Galena  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  view.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  —  they  are  care- 
fully protected. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  Township  Trustees  to  lay  off  the  town  into 
districts.  This  they  are  to  do,  not  of  their  own  suggestion,  but  to  suit 
the  wishes  and  convenience  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
townships.      School-Law,  1859,  Sec.  83. 

What  the  Legislature  may  do  directly  they  may,  of  course,  do  in- 
directly. Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Legislature  to 
divide  a  township  into  districts ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  erect 
any  part  of  a  township  into  a  district.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Galena.  It  lay  in  two  different  townships,  and  was  erected 
into  a  district  by  itself. 

Township  Trustees  are  instructed  to  distribute  the  State,  county 
and  township  funds  in  a  particular  manner.  After  expenses,  one-half 
shall  be  divided  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  under  twenty-one  in  each,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion 
to  the  attendance  certified  in  the  schedules.     Vide  Laws,  1859,  Sec.  34. 

The  Charter  of  the  City  of  Galena  was  so  amended  in  1852 
that  the  City  Council,  originally  made  Trustees  of  Schools  within 
and  for  the  city,  were  authorized  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing five  mills  on  a  dollar,  *'  on  all  real  and  personal  estate  taxable  in 
said  city,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  purchasing  grounds  for  school-houses, 
and  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  and  supporting  and  main- 
taining schools."  Vide  Laws,  1852,  78.  This  tax  is  to  be  <  levied 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  that 
other  city  taxes  are  collected '.     Id.  80. 

The  Trustees  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  Galena  are,  in  fact,  clothed 
with  the  powers  and  authorized  to  exercise  the  functions  of  jyirectors. 
That  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  may  be  seen  from  the 
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way  iu  which  their  duties  are  prescribed.  Trustees  of  Schools  for  a 
township  are  no  where  authorized  to  levy  a  tax.  Their  duties  are  far 
different.  They  are  to  '  transact  the  business  of  the  township '; 
'  distribute  State,  county  and  township  funds  ';  '  make  report  to  Coun- 
ty Commissioners ';  '  receive  any  gift  or  donation  made  for  the  use  of 
schools ',  or  to  purchase  real  estate  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  township  for  *^ school  purposes ';  but  not  a  word  about  levying  a 
tax.     That  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  Directurs.     The  law  is  explicit : 

"For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting  free  schools  for 
six  months,  and  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  same  of  every  de- 
scription; for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  improving  school-houses; 
of  procuring  furniture,  fuel,  libraries,  and  apparatus  ;  and  for  all  other 
necessary  and  incidental  expenses,  the  directors  of  each  district  shall 
be  authorized  to  levy  a  tax,  annually,  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district."     Law  0/ 1859,  Sec.  43. 

Calling  them  trustees,  if  their  duties  are  those  of  directors,  will  not 
make  them  trustees.  What  follows  ?  Simply  this  :  that  the  City  of 
Galena  is  entitled,  like  any  other  school-district,  to  her  proportion  of 
the  township  fund  iu  towns  28  N.  1  E.,  and  28  N.  1  W.,  to  be  appor- 
tioned half  on  population  and  half  on  schedule.  And  if  the  Trustees 
of  Schools  in  those  two  townships  have  not  heretofore  done  this,  they 
have  omitted  a  very  clear  duty. 

If  a  public  officer  refuses  to  perform  his  duty,  there  is  a  remedy. 
That  would  be  a  lame  system  of  jurisprudence  which  should  omit  to 
provide  such  a  one.  The  remedy  —  simple,  and  yet  entirely  adequate 
—  is  by  writ  of  mavdamvs. 

Circuit  Courts  have  power  to  issue  this  writ.  Vide  K.  S.,  1858. 
Or  it  may  come  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Vide  Id.  615,  and  Const. 
Art.  5,  Sec.  5.  This  is  a  writ  directed  to  any  person,  corporation,  etc., 
requiring  them  to  do  some  act  therein  specified,  which  appertains  to 
their  office  and  duty.  It  issues  in  all  cases  where  the  party  hath  a 
right  to  have  any  thing  done,  and  hath  no  other  specific  means  of 
compelling  its  performance.      Vide  3  Bl.  Com.  110. 

If  the  Circuit  Court  fail  to  make 'such  a  decision  as  the  law  seems 
to  require,  an  appeal  may  be  prosecuted  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Vide 
E.  S.,  1858,  225. 

Upon  a  case  so  clear  as  this,  there  is  probably  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  legal  men.  The  writ  of  mandamus  would  undoubtedly  be 
allowed  upon  a  proper  showing. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction.  ' 
50 
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Solution  op  Problem  I  in  August  Number. — 

QuedioH.  —  Giycnl-\=l.;    [1]       1.-1  =  1;    [2]       1-L--1.;   [3]     to 
X    y     20  X    2     12  y     ^z         7} 

find  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z. 

Solution. —  Combining  E(|.s.  [1]  and  [2],  we  have     —    =  — onC^].' 

z     1/         30 

Also,  combining  [3]  and  [4],  we  get  ^r=  .,or,  2=6.  .-.  a;=4,  andy=:5. 

PuPlLLUS  finds  negative  values  for  x,  y  and  z,  respectively  —60, 
— 15,  and  —10. 

No  solution  has  been  received  to  Prob.  II  in  Aug.  No.,  page  303. 

We  have  studied  to  vary  the  '  Mathematical '  to  suit  every  class  of 
mathematical  readers  in  the  State ;  yet  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  but 
comparatively  few  have,  as  yet,  been  pleased  to  turn  their  minds  to 
this  department  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  desired  that  solutions  and  an- 
swers accompany  all  questions  for  insertion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  solution  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  our 
'Mathematical  Assistant'  furnishes  the  following  brief  solution  : 

Question. —  An  ivory  ball  weighing  «  pounds,  and  moving  -with  a  velocity  of  b 
feet  per  second,  comes  in  contact  with  a  similar  ball  weighing  c  pounds,  and  mov- 
ing d  feet  per  second.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  each  after  impact  when  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  and  also  when  they  are  moving  in  opposite  directions  ? 

Solution. —  (I.)  Let  us  suppose  the  bodies  to  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  putting  f  =  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body  after  im- 
pact, we  have,  by  the  principles  of  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  fol- 
lowing equations:  ?;  =  (l+e) — eh,  in  which  e  =  the  coefficient 

a-\-c 

of  elasticity,  which  is  for  ivory  about  0.85.     Again  :  Put  2;'  =  the  ve- 
locity of  the  other  body  after  impact;  then  v'  =  (l  +e)^ — i_£^  —ed. 

(II.)  We  shall  now  consiider  die  balls  to  move  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  meet,  in  which  case  the  velocity  of  one  of  the  impinging  bodies 

becomes  negative,  and  we  have  y=(l+(°)  '   ~  -—eh,  and  t;'=i:(l  -f-e) 

— — —  -^ed :  the  velocities  as  required. 
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Problems. —  I.  Two  men,  A  aud  B,  agree  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  12  days ;  but  after  6  days'  work,  finding  that  they  shall  be  unable 
to  complete  it,  they  call  in  C ;  and  the  three  working  together  com- 
plete it  in  the  remaining  6  days.  Now  A  and  C  working  together  can 
do  it  in  14  days,  and  B  and  C  can  do  it  in  1 1  days :  required,  the 
time  it  can  be  done  by  them  all  working  together,  aud  by  each  one 
working  singly.  H.  B.  s. 

II.  Given,  8x  + 2^ +  3^=10;  2x  — 2y  +  4z  =  15;  x->ry—z  =  'li  ;  to 
find  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  *.  Pupillus. 

III.  Determine  the  area  of  the  maximum  triangle  contained  by  two 
radii  and  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  100. 

Tyro. 

[Note  bt  the  PuBLisnER. —  The  solution  to  Prob.  I  in  March  number  (page  106), 
sent  for  insertion  this  month,  is  unavoidably  deferred,  on  account  of  delay  in  pre- 
paring cut  of  diagram  to  accompany  the  solution.     It  will  be  given  next  month.] 


Quick  ox  the  Trigger. — "You  will  please  observe,"  said  old  Mr. 
Lambwell,  as  he  led  us  through  his  school  the  other  day,  "  that  the 
boys  are  required  to  observe  the  utmost  attention  to  quietness  as  well 
as  to  discipline." 

We  had  at  this  moment  arrived  in  front  of  several  boys  standing 
around  a  water-bucket,  aud  one  had  just  charged  his  mouth  with  the 
contents  of  the  cup.  while  the  old  gentleman  was  stooping  over  to  re- 
cover his  pen  from  the  floor,  when  another,  passing  along  behind,  snap- 
ped his  fingers  quick  under  the  drinker's  ear  and-  caused  him  on  a 
sudden  to  eject  the  contents  of  his  mouth  over  the  pedagogue's  bald 
pate.  Standing  upright,  with  his  face  aud  hair  dripping,  the  master 
shouted, 

''Who  done  that?" 

The  party  unanimously  cried  out:  "Jim  Gun,  sir." 

"James  Gun,  what  did  you  do  that  for?" 

Jim,  appalled  at  the  mischief  he  had  done,  muttered  that  it  was  not 
his  fault — that  Tom  Owen  snapt  him. 

This  changed  the  direction  of  old  Lambwell's  wrath,  and  shaking 
his  cane  portentously  over  Owen's  head,  he  asked : 

"  Did  you  snap  Gun  ?" 

The  culprit,  trembling  with  fear,  muttered : 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  snapt  Guu  —  but  I  did  n't  know  that  he  icas  loaded," 

Exchange. 
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Our  Exchanges  in  Illinois,  being  almost  entirely  political  papers,  are  filled  just 
now  mainly  with  the  wordy  war  of  the  parties,  and  we  find  few  educational  items 
or  articles  in  them.  By  some  editors  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  and 
of  their  own  regions  are  however  not  forgotten  even  now:  some  papers  have 
regularly  educational  columns,  perhaps  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  or  friend  of 
the  cause,  perhaps  cared  for  by  the  editor  himself;  while  we  have  looked  over 
the  columns  of  others  now  these  nine  months  without  being  able  to  find  a  hint 
that  they  recognize  any  such  interest  as  that  of  public  instruction,  except,  per- 
haps we  should  say,  the  name  of  Bateman  or  of  Roe  as  a  party  candidate.  Are  we 
not  justified  in  supposing  tliat  iu  the  places  where  these  papers  are  published  the 
free-school  system  is  as  yet  of  feeble  influence  ? 

To  many  of  the  editors  of  Illinois  we  owe  thanks  for  their  kind  notices  of  the 
Teacher.  We  shall  strive  still  more  to  deserve  them.  To  those  who  have  not 
thought  us  worthy  even  a  line  we  will  also  return  thanks,  since  we  have  perpetual- 
ly before  us  an  incitement  to  greater  effort,  that  we  may  yet  obtain  even  their  at- 
tention and  approval.  If  any  have  said  harsh  or  even  unjust  things  of  us,  shall 
we  not  thank  them  too  for  their  suggestions? 

The  Next  State  Teachers' Association. —  Messrs.  Clark  and  Springstead  favor 
us  with  notes  saying  that  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  is  not  yet  determined,  but  soon  will  be  settled ;  and  that  they  expect 
to  furnish  us  a  programme  for  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher. 

The  State  Sitperintendent  has  claimed  more  than  usual  room  in  our  pages  this 
month,  with  matter  important  to  school  officers.  His  regular  contributions  to  our 
pages  are  but  one  of  many  evidences  that  we  have  of  his  assiduous  attention  to 
the  work  of  his  office,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  beyond  mere  official  duties. 
We  see  that  his  labors  are  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  and  expect  that 
they  will  not  forget  him  in  the  contests  of  partisan  politics.  If  you  know  a  better 
man  for  the  place,  get  him  into  it  as  soon  as  may  be ;  if  not,  forget  not  a  faithful 
officer. 

Corrections. —  In  the  September  Teacher,  on  page  332,  in  Example  1,  the  unit 
figure  of  the  lowest  line  should  be  0,  not  1 :  an  error  occurring  in  the  manuscript. 
On  piige  32*7  m  the  12th  line  from  the  bottom,  'object  modified  by  an  adverb' 
should  be  'adjective  modified  by  an  adverb'.  On  page  344,  near  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph,  is  an  omission  which  can  be  easily  detected  and  allowed  for,  or 
the  reader  may  insert  after  'V1133',  '  =X168'. 
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Natioxal  Association. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  tlie  National  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  Buffalo  during  the  second  week  of  August,  beginning  its 
sessions  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  aims  and 
objects  of  the  association  were  presented  in  the  opening  address  by  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkier,  of  Brooklyn. 

Prof.  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  address  on  the  scholarship  of 
Shakspeare ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Chester  read  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  false  gods  and 
their  worshipers  in  this  Christian  age. 

On  Thursday  several  communications  from  educators  who  could  not  be  present 
were  i-ead ;  afterwai'd  the  (juestion  of  '  Oral  Instruction  and  the  use  of  Text-Books ' 
was  discussed  by  the  Convention  —  Messrs.  Charles  Ansorge,  Boston,  Stowits,  of 
New  York,  Sawyer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Northrup  and  Stone,  of  Mass.,  Greenleaf, 
of  Brooklyn,  Webster,  of  Rochester,  and  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  giving 
pertinent  remarks  as  the  results  of  their  experience.  It  was  thought  oral  instruc- 
tion should  accompany  the  use  of  books,  and  that  clear  and  intelligible  definitions 
were  very  important.  Prof.  R.  Edwards,  of  St.  Louis,  next  gave  a  lecture  on 
'  Our  Professional  Ancestry  ',  which  evinced  much  research  in  its  analysis  of  the 
systems  of  instruction  from  remote  antiquity  to  the  times  of  Pestalozzi,  Arnold, 
Gallaudet,  and  Horace  Mann.  The  subject  of  'Means  for  Adult  Education'  was 
next  discussed  —  Messrs.  Sheldon,  of  Mass.,  Thompson,  of  New  York,  and  H.  K. 
Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  giving  their  favorable  impressions  of  evening  free 
schools. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  lecture — 'The  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion'. He  said  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  secured  is  attention,  and 
the  teacher's  success  in  securing  attention  is  the  true  test  of  his  power;  good 
habits,  method,  and  a  proper  length  of  time  for  recitations,  were  also  considered 
as  important. 

Appropriate  remarks  with  reference  to  the  decease  of  the  late  Paul  Farnum, 
whose  generosity  has  connected  his  name  with  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey, 
were  made  by  Prof  Phelps,  of  Trenton,  and  Mr.  Oliver.  It  was  here  stated  that 
a  gentleman  of  Buffalo  had  made  a  donation  of  -$520,000  for  a  Normal  School  in 
that  city.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen ;  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Boston,  is  President,  and  Mr.  J.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  is  Secretary.  Professor 
Youmans,  of  New  York,  next  lectured  on  the  subject  'The  Study  of  Matter  and 
the  Progress  of  Man'. 

On  Friday  Mr.  J.  Kneeland,  of  Mass.,  gave  a  practical  address  on  '  The  Teacher 
and  his  Work  '.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  lectured  on  '  Special  Educational 
Needs  of  the  American  People '.  Mr.  Stone,  of  111.,  read  a  paper  on  '  School  Re- 
ports and  School  Statistics',  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Pennell,  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  evening 
a  spirited  discussion  on  the  subject  of  physical  education  took  place,  which  was 
followed  by  a  lecture  from  Mr.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  '  National  Import- 
ance of  the  Teacher's  Calling '.  At  a  late  hour  were  read  reports  of  the  progress 
of  education  from  the  several  States,  which  weie  attentively  listened  to. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  tickets  were  obtained  at  reduced  rates,  and  many  teach- 
ers visited  Niagara  Falls.  The  hospitality  and  attentions  of  the  people  of  Buffalo 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  whose  convention 
has  been  an  honor  to  our  conntrv. 
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1'rok.  E.  D.  RANnoRN,  late  of  Dartmouth  College,  now  connected  with  Washing- 
ton University,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Amekicax  Normal  School  Assoctatiox  met  at  Buffalo  August  7th  and  had 
a  very  interesting  session.     We  shall  make  room  for  a  sketch  next  month. 

'What's  Jografy,  Bill?'  'It's  a  tcUin' of  forrin'  lands  that  we  know  nothin' 
about  by  'cute  chaps  that's  never  seen  'em '. 

To  School  Directors. —  We  often  have  opportunity  to  furnish  to  those  desiring 
teachers  the  names  of  persons  wishing  situations  and  able  to  furnish  good  recom- 
mendations. We  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  information  to  school  oflBcers  that 
may  aid  them  in  getting  good  teachers. 

Misuse  of  Power. —  We  frequently  hear  of  complaints  against  school  officers 
by  teachers,  which  we  are  satisfied  are  often  well-founded.  One  who  has  fre- 
quently contributed  to  our  pages  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  troubles,  which 
we  may  publish  hereafter  as  a  sample  of  what  small  men  do  when  they  become 
Directors.  But  there  is  no  remedy.  Until  the  community  is  every  where  aroused 
to  the  duty  of  choosing  Directors  with  brains  and  with  hearts,  we  must  expect  our 
public  school  system  to  work  ill  often  times. 

Worcester's  New  Dictionary  gives  the  following  passage  in  illustration  of  the 
amount  of  hard  labor  that  is  required  of  the  convenient  little  verb  to  gel : 

"I  (jot  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your  letter.  When  1  got  to 
Cantebury  I  got  a  chaise  for  town;  but  I  got  wet  through  befor?  I  got  to  Cante- 
bury,  and  I  got  such  a  cold  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  gel  rid  of  it  in  a  hurry.  I 
got  to  the  treasury  about  noon,  but  first  of  all  I  got  shaved  and  dressed.  I  soon 
got  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the  board,  and  I  could  not  gel  an 
answer  then;  however  I  (/o<  intelligence  from  the  messenger  that  I  should  most 
likely  get  one  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  my  inn,  I  got  my  supper, 
and  got  to  bed.  It  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  sleep.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing I  got  my  breakfast  and  got  myself  dressed,  that  I  might  get  out  in  t'lme  to  get 
an  answer  to  my  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into  the  chaise,  and  got  to 
Cantebury  by  three,  and  about  four  I  got  home.  I  have  got  nothing  for  you,  so 
adieu. 

Literary  Mortality. —  The  tables  of  literary  mortality  show  the  following  ap- 
palling facts  in  regard  to  the  chances  for  an  author  to  secure  lasting  fame : 

"  Out  of  lOOO  published  books,  600  never  pay  the  cost  of  printing,  etc.,  200 
just  pay  expenses,  100  turn  a  slight  profit,  and  100  show  a  substantial  gain.  Of 
these  1000  books,  650  are  forgotten  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  150  more  at  the 
end  of  three  years ;  only  50  survive  seven  years  publicity.  Of  the  50,000  publi- 
cations put  forth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hardly  more  than  50  have  a  great 
reputation  and  are  reprinted.  Of  the  80,000  works  published  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  posterity  has  hardly  preserved  more  than  were  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Men  have  been  writing  books  these  3,000  ycjirs,  and 
there  are  hardly  more  than  .500  writers  throughout  the  globe  who  have  survived 
the  outrages  of  time  and  the  forgetfulness  of  men".  Exchange. 
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A  CoRRKSPONDK.VT  of  oiic  of  ouf  nioriiiiig  contL'inporariea  pitches  into  the  Board 
of  Education  for  entering  upon  the  school  records,  the  Lizzies,  Kitties,  Libbies, 
Nellies,  Maggies,  Minnies  and  the  otlier  'ies'.  We  agree  with  him.  Were  wc  a 
component  part  of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  tlie  first  question  we  {should  ask  the 
young  lady  'how  do  you  spell  your  name  V  An  'ie'  at  the  end  of  it  would  be 
SuflScicnt  cause  for  rejection,  until  she  learned  to  spell  in  good  old  Saxon  stvle. 

Chicago  Press  nnd  Triliuno. 

'SyuARiNU  THK  Circlk'. —  Anuuig  the  parlor  games  occasionally  used,  is  one 
called  '  squaring  a  word '.  It  consists  in  arranging  words  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  perfect  square  of  known  words  shall  be  made  which  will  read  vertically  in  the 
same  order  as  horizontally.  The  problem  of  '  sriuaring  the  circle',  wliich  has  puz- 
zled philosophers  and  juathematicians  for  ages,  has  been  solved  in  ihi.t  way,  thus: 

CIRCLE 

ICARUS 

RARE  S  T 


C    R    E    A     T 

E 

L    U     S    T     R 

E 

E    S    T     E     E 

M 

This  is  a  pleasant  game  for  evening  parties,  and  rerpnres  considerable  ingenuity. 

Cleveland  Herald. 

A\  Unjust  Discrimixatiox. —  The  New  Yorkers  are  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  blue- 
stockings. The  World  says  that  the  fees  charged  in  the  Mercantile  Library  are 
two  dollars  for  men,  and  five  for  women ;  in  the  Apprentices'  Library  one  dollar 
is  required  of  women,  while  boys  are  admitted  free. 

OfR  Advertisi.xg  Shkkts  present  this  month  some  new  matters.  G.  k  C.  Mer- 
rian  give  the  opinions  of  English  critics  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  Webster's 
Unabridged ;  Swan,  Brewer  and  Tileston  advertise  a  new,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary;  the  publishers  of  Clark's  Sfhool 
Visitor  enumerate  the  attractive  features  of  their  beautiful  and  valuable  monthly  ; 
and  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  advertise  a  book  of  music  for  the  little  folks,  of  which  a 
special  notice  is  elsewhere  given. 

• 

Notes  and  Queries. —  (5.)  "  Of  what  is  a  school  composed,  scholars,  or  pupils  ?  ' 
Either  term  may  be  properly  used :  our  version  of  the  Bible  uses  the  word  scholar 
in  1  Chron.  xxv:  8,  and  Mai.  ii:  12;  it  never  uses  the  woid  puj/tl.  Scholar  means 
one  who  is  acquiring  or  who  has  acquired  the  learning  of  schools.  Our  school- 
law  generally  uses  the  more  familiar  term  scholars  ;  pupils  occure  but  once,  we 
think;  to  wit.,  in  Sec.  35.  S. 8, 

(6.)  "Is  the  word  record  a  noun  or  a  verb  in  Acts  xx:  26?"  The  passage  is 
"I  take  you  to  record  this  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men." 
Reference  to  the  original  shows  that  it  should  be  a  verb:  ftaprvpofiai  v/jtv,  I  call 
you  to  bear  witness.  Aside  from  reference  to  the  original,  we  should  come  to 
the  same  conclusion;  because  if  it  were  a  noun  it  should  be  preceded  by  t/ie ;  '  I 
take  you  to  t/ic  record',  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  recorded  facts.  q.  q. 

The  word  record  in  Acts,  xx:  26th,  is  a  verb,  transitive,  having  for  its  object 
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the  clause,   "  that  I  am  free  from  the  blood  of  all,"  meaning  to  testify,  or  bear 
witness.  J.  S.  D. 

(7.)  "In  what  case  is  otlwrs  in  1  Thess.  iv.  IS?"  "That  ye  sorrow  not,  even 
as  others  which  have  no  hope."  I  do  not  sec  how  any  one  can  say  that  others  is 
ill  any  other  case  than  nominative  (being  subject  of  sorrow  understood),  unless 
he  has  been  deceived  by  the  blunder  of  Clark,  who  calls  as  a  preposition  !  He 
might  as  well  call  it  a  pyramid.  Bertram. 

J.  S.  D.  gives  the  same  solution. 

(8.)  "  What  is  the  number  of  words  in  the  English  language,  30,000  or  50,000  ?" 
This  is  something  like  asking  — '  how  many  fingers  has  a  man,  3,  or  5  ?  '  A  recent 
count  of  the  words  in  Webster's  Dictionary  gives  the  imrnber  in  the  vocabulary 
proper  as  99,'780,  and  in  the  appendixes  40,276 ;  in  Worcester's  Quarto  there  are 
in  the  vocabulary  103,855,  and  in  the  appendixes  28,551 :  total  of  Webster  140,- 
056;  total  of  Worcester  132,406.  But  these  totals  include  proper  names:  we 
understand  from  these  figures  that  there  are  of  English  words,  exclusive  of  the 
Latin  technical  terms  of  science,  about  100,000  words:  Geo.  P.  Marsh  (and  we 
know  of  no  one  better  able  to  judge  of  the  matter)  says  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  words  of  the  language  are  yet  in  the  dictionaries;  so  that  we  must 
add  at  least  50,000  to  the  above  estimate  and  give  the  number  not  less  than 
150,000.  L\DEX. 

(9.)  "  Four  times  six  is  twenty-four  !  How  is  the  word  tinicx  parsed  ?  "  Q.  Q.  in- 
formed us  in  the  June  Teacher  (p.  220)  that  'Brown  and  Bullions,  the  only  gram- 
marians who  have  noticed  the  phrase,  agree  that  times  is  in  the  objective  case'. 
If  you  ask  what  rule  is  to  be  applied,  we  say  the  same  that  you  use  in  parsing  feet 
in  the  phrase  thi-ee  feet  high :  times  limits  six,  just  as  feet  limits  high. 

Ed.  Teacher. 

(10.)  As  to  the  leader  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  just  now,  we  doubt 
whether  any  name  can  be  set  in  advance  of  that  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Ed.  Teacher. 

Query  (11.)  Some  people  in  reading  'Messrs.  Brown  &  Smith'  would  say  'Gen- 
tlemen Sirs  Brown  &  Smith ' ;  is  that  proper  ?  m.  a.  c. 

(12.)  Pupillus  asks  a  diagram  after  Clark's  method,  of  the  13th  Example  on  page 
65  of  Clark's  Revised  Grammar. 

(13.)  Which  is  the  most  pedantic,  egotism  or  ?wisra? — i.  e.  the  use  of  we  for  / 
extended  beyond  authorized  usage.  j.  s.  d. 

Query  (14.)  Should  we  write  75  cts.  n  bushel,  as  every  body  talks,  or  be  formal 
and  say  so  much  per  bushel  ?  j.  s.  d. 

(15.)  Should  hight  be  pronounced  h-I-t-th,  h-i-th,  or  h-I-t  (hite)  ?  My  pupils  have 
told  me  that  hith  has  been  taught  here ;  and  the  same  may  have  been  taught 
elsewhere.     I  present  it  for  that  reason.  .T.  s.  D. 
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On  Query  (-1)  Pupillus  says,  "  Our  friend  Wostman  strikes  the  Sycamore  Jiepub- 
Ik'Mt  severely,  directly  and  me  indirectly.  Let  him  do  so  again  if  he  chooses. 
Some  of  his  examples  are  pardonable  on  the  score  of  custom ;  for  all  say  a.d. 
1860  in  preference  to  a.d.  1860th.  The  errors  noticed,  I  think,  arc  similar  in 
some  respects  to  this :  '  he  is  the  richest  of  his  neighbors ' ;  which  is  a  very  popu- 
lar form  of  expression  in  some  literary  circles,  and  one  which  every  one  ought  to 
know  expresses  a  falsehood  :  it  is  the  result  of  inaccuracy  of  expression :  so  are 
the  others." 

But  our  unknown  querist  of  the  b'l/camore  Iif:pMkan  comes  in  the  person  of 
our  recent  correspondent  J.  S.  D.,  to  answer  for  himself.  Here  is  his  reply.  We 
have  been  afraid  that  Westman  while  driving  around  so  fiercely  at  every  body 
would  stir  up  some  bold  antagonist  to  thrust  at  the  joints  of  his  armor,  perhaps 
give  him  as  hard  blows  as  he  gives.  No  breach  of  the  peace  will  be  allowed, 
gentlemen  ;  only  a  little  friendly  mutual  pounding  in  good-nature.  We  see,  how- 
ever, that  J.  S.  D.  has  made  a  mistake  or  two,  which  we  doubt  not  the  Ishmaelit- 
ish  Westman  will  apprise  him  of  in  November.     If  he  lets  it  pass  we  shall  notice  it. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  or  any  other  usage  of  the  En- 
glish language,  nothing  whatever  is  proved  by  reference  to  the  idiom.s  and  usages 
of  other  hmguagcs. 

My  object  in  writing  the  little  article  on  this  subject  for  the  Si/cainore  licjnih- 
Ilea?!,  was,  to  inquire  if  teachers  and  others  in  Illinois  followed  the  rule,  Use  the 
cardinal  instead  ot  the  ordinal  term  when  the  numeral  follows  the  noun. 

I  have  taught  about  ten  years  in  academies,  six  in  public  schools,  spent  about 
eight  as  a  student  in  academies  and  college,  often  visited  the  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  N.Y.,  and  never  heard  a  teacher  or  other  intelligent  person,  e.e/.  (to  take 
Westman's  example),  mention  the  day  of  the  month  by  saying,  'March  itco,  April 
ten,  January  twelve',  or  any  thing  like  it.  Nor,  in  speaking  of  books,  have  I  heard 
volume  one,  two,  three.  Never  did  any  teacher,  in  my  hearing,  call  for  the  demon- 
stration of  a  proposition  in  geometry  by  saying,  Euclid,  book  one,  proposition 
^five ;  nor  for  a  problem  in  algebra  by  saying,  page  ■«/«(',  problem  forty-owe ;  nor 
yet  for  a  reading  lesson  to  be  designated  as  i)age  thlvteeu,  chapter  ttco,  section 
three.  Never  have  I  been  accustomed  to  hear  clergymen  say,  Genesis,  chapter 
one,  verse  twenty-.s-oifi;,  hymn  three,  or  even  sixty-.si'r.  I  never  heard  a  class  called 
upon  to  give  their  numbers  by  saying  one,  two,  three,  till  this  year  1860. 

But  I  have  heard  the  ordinal  termination  carefully  applied  in  all  similar  cases, 
and  by  those,  too,  wliom  I  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  usages  of  the 
English  language.  I  have  also  heard,  by  the  same  authoiities,  number  first,  imm- 
ber  second,  etc.  I  have  often  heard  such  expressions  as  '  Smith  lives  at  number 
one  hundred  third,  fourth  street'. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  departures  from  this  usage.  But  I  have  also 
observed  that  those  persons  who  use  the  cardinal  terms  in  these  cases  are  apt  to 
say  fouv  foot  measure,  ic7i  foot  pole,  forty  rod  long,  three  -f/car  old,  etc. 

The  question  is,  are  the  departures  from  the  old  rule  and  usage  sufficiently 
authorized  for  us  to  teacli  or  permit  them  in  the  schools? 

The  year  of  the  era  is  the  only  universal  application  of  the  rule  inquired  after 
that  I  think  of  now,  though  there  may  be  others  sanctioned  by  good  usage.  I 
think  the  fewer  departures  we  make  from  the  legitimate  use  of  the  ordinal  terms 
the  better.  The  fewer  innovations  we  make  on  any  good  established  usage,  the 
sooner  we  shall  have  a  language  settled  in  its  character,  whose  granmiar,  etc.,  may 
be  definitely  understood. 

'  Benighted  old  fogy ',  says  Westman  !  Very  well.  Yet,  if  I  find  a  good  place, 
I  shall  assume  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  Illinois,  and  shall  teach  according  to  my 
authorities,  believing  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  not  go  very  far  astrav.  j.  s.d. 
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Rock  Island. —  We  have  been  favored  with  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Rock  Ishind  Schools.  The  Board  of  Education  congratulate  their  fellow  citizens 
and  themselves  upon  the  successful  labors  of  the  year.  Dining  the  past  3-ear  the 
length  of  the  school  year  has  been  increased  to  ten  months  and  the  teacliers  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  instead  of  by  the  month.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  said 
to  be  good,  and  thereof  the  Board  say :  "  We  are  gratified  that  this  excellent 
state  of  things  has  been  secured  without  a  great  degree  of  corporal  punishment. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  that  teachers 
should  report  to  them  all  cases  of  punishment  within  one  week  of  the  time  of  in- 
fliction, with  the  names  of  the  pupils,  the  means,  mode  and  degree  of  punish- 
ment, with  attending  circumstances.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  fur- 
nish the  Board  with  information  which  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in  case  of 
complaints,  as  a  protection  to  the  teacher,  and  a  check  to  hasty  punishment.  The 
Board  do  not  yet  think  it  best  to  change  the  policy.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  resolution  does  not  bear  the  construction  of  a  negative  against 
punishment." 

Four  schools  beside  the  High  School  are  maintained,  at  a  total  expense  of  $13,- 
235.34,  which  includes  $2,165.08  paid  for  interest.  The  salaries  of  1*7  teachers 
(11  female  and  6  male)  amount  to  $6,450.66.  The  average  wages  of  the  female 
teachers  is  $28.45 ;  one  has  §40  a  month,  two  have  $24,  two  $30,  and  the  others 
$27.50.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  is  also  Superin- 
tendent, with  a  salary  of  $1000;  the  other  male  teachers  receive  $50  a  month. 
The  exact  number  of  different  pupils  is  not  known,  but  is  stated  at  about  1200 : 
the  whole  attendance  of  the  year  amounted  to  $15,839  days. 

Mr.  Reynolds  in  his  report  speaks  of  many  things  of  interest,  but  we  have 
room  at  present  only  for  the  following ;  hereafter  we  shall  make  further  extracts: 

One  fact  I  have  observed  in  our  schools  which  has  never  attracted  my  atten- 
tion elsewhere,  and  that  is,  the  girls  are  our  most  diligent,  most  punctual,  and 
most  studious  pupils.  They  mark  higher  in  their  recitations,  their  deportment  is, 
in  general,  better.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  this  testimony  to  their  excel- 
lent standing.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  a  coun- 
try bears  a  proportion  to  the  social  elevation,  education,  good  sense  and  refine- 
ment of  its  women ;  and  this  exhibition  of  studiousness  and  honest  contention  for 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  girls  of  our  sciiools,  whicli,  I  am  confident  is  not 
confined  to  our  city,  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  omens  of  the  age.  It  foretells 
a  coming  generation  living  under  more  hallowed  and  refining  iHfluences  than 
blessed  their  fatliers;  and  though  it  was  but  a  little  while  ago  that  girls  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools,  yet  they  are  rapidly  rising  in  the  dignity  of  scholar- 
ship, proving  themselves  in  all  our  schools  the  successful  rivals  of  the  boys,  and 
fitting  themselves  to  mould  to  their  will  the  destiny  of  a  coming  age.  Though 
our  schools  are  made  up  of  boys  and  girls,  who  are  allowed  to  associate  freely 
with  each  other  in  the  school-room,  I  have  yet  to  discern  any  transgression  of 
propriety  and  that  proper  reserve  which  is  the  crowning  excellence  and  peculiar 
j^race  of  the  female  character. 
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Normal  School.j- We  visited  the  Normal  School  in  its  new  quarters  lately,  and 
found  there  one  hundred  and  six  pupils;  more  are  expected  to  come  in.  The 
building  is  not  yet  completed,  but  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  schools  can  be 
held  without  inconvenience ;  and  we  can  not  but  admire  that  so  much  has  been 
achieved  even  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Hovey,  great  as  we  know  it  to  be. 

Mt.  Carroll. —  The  Serninari/  Bdl  notices  the  opening  of  the  Mt.  Carroll  Sem- 
inary as  more  than  usually  prosperous  this  fall.  The  manifest  pride  and  pleasure 
which  the  people  of  Mt.  Carroll  take  in  that  institution  leads  us  to  expect  to  find, 
as  we  western  people  say,  a  right  good  school  if  we  ever  get  the  chance  to  look 
in  upon  it,  as  we  hope  we  shall. 

Normal  University  CATALoarK. —  This  catalogue  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  during  the  year  ending  June  29th,  18GU,  to  have  been  122,  an  equal 
number  of  each  §ex.  Since  the  organization  120  young  women  and  93  young 
men  have  been  pupils,  in  all  213,  two  of  whom  have  died. 

Lombard  University  (Galesburg). —  The  catalogue  for  the  j-ear  ending  June 
7th  shows  the  attendance  in  the  Classical  Department  of  16  young  men  and  6 
young  women ;  in  the  Scientific,  of  22  young  men  and  9  young  women ;  and  in 
the  Preparatory  School  of  244  pupils.     The  term  began  Sept.  10th. 

Abingdon  Collegk  (Abingdon,  Knox  Co.). —  The  seventh  annual  catalogue  of 
this  institution  shows  the  attendance  of  104  males  and  61  females,  total  1615,  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1860.  There  is  at  present  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiSee  of 
President,  Prof  Butler  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  for  the  time.  This 
school  offers  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  a  female  collegiate  course,  granting  di- 
plomas for  the  completion  of  each  course  of  study. 

Pekin. —  We  speak  of  Pekin  in  Illinois,  not  in  China,  though  what  we  have  to 
relate  might  seem  better  suited  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  than  to  this  land 
of  freedom  and  toleration.  A  Pekin  paper  informs  us  that  the  school-directors 
of  Pekin  removed  a  school-teacher  because  of  his  political  sentiments,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  seven-eighths  of  the  persons  sending  pupils  to  the  school.  We 
hope  tliis  was  not  so,  but  see  no  contradiction  of  it  in  the  Pekin  papers.  It  will 
hereafter  be  understood,  so  long  as  Messrs.  Haas,  Weyhrich  and  Roney  are  direct- 
ors there,  tliat  they  expect  to  have  teachers  that  will  vote  to  suit  them.  Let  them 
honestly  put  it  in  their  contract. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  people  of  Pekin  approve  of  such  acts  of  their  offi- 
cials, '  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority' ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  getting 
a  lesson  on  the  importance  of  attending  school-elections  and  choosing  men  tliat 
have  self-respect,  and  consequently  know  how  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
We  make  no  party  matter  of  this,  because  the  Teacher  has  no  party  interest,  and 
still  more  because  the  principles  of  toleration  are  above  all  party  contests ;  nor 
do  we  suppose  that  honorable  men  of  any  party  will  approve  this  removing  a 
teacher  who  was  successful  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  community,  on  any 
such  grounds. 

In  the  same  city,  the  council,  supposing  that  tlic  city  owned  all  the  school-lots, 
ordered  an  engine-house  to  be  erected' on  a  lot  where  a  school-building  stands. 
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An  investigation  showed  tlio  'city  fathers'  that  they  were  sliglitly  mistaken,  and 
the  work  on  the  engine-house  was  stopped,  and  another  location  selected. 

CnEAP  Tkaciiers. — The  citizens  of  Dwifjht,  Livingston  Co.,  held  a  meeting  lato- 
Iv  and  expressed  thoir  opinions  on  the  subject  of  schools,  by  way  of  advising  the 
directors.  The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted:  tlie 
first  resolution  stating  that  they  want  a  first-class  school,  they  next 

Hgsolved,  Tliat  we  consider  a  first-class  school  to  bo  one  where  our  sons  and  daughters  may  be 
educated  in  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  may  obtain  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, to  tlie  extent  required  for  admission  to  a  first-class  college;  also,  mathematics  in  its 
higher  branches. 

Hcsdlved,  That  the  primary  department  of  this  or  any  other  school  in  this  township,  where  all 
the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  may  be  obtained,  shall  not  be  neglected  for  the  more 
advanced  school. 

Hesnlved,  That  we  believe  eight  hundred  dollars  (SSOO)  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  salar 
lies  of  all  the  teachers  required  for  such  a  school  as  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  directors. 

Eight  Hundred  Dollars  for  all  that !  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any.place  where 
the  Christian  virtues  and  scholarly  intelligence  are  rated  as  low  as  at  Dwight: 
since  they  are  held  so  cheap  there,  wc  are  led  to  presume  that  knowledge  and 
good  character  are  so  abundant  there  that  they  need  neither  schools  nor  churches. 
All  the  natural  sciences,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  with  a 
good  primary  school,  and  $800  oidy  offered  ! 

Henry  Co.  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Galva,  the  last  week  in  October. 

Lek  Center  places  its  schools  under  charge  of  J.  T.  Read,  A.M. 

Jo  Daviess  Co. —  The  .To  Daviess  Co.  Teachers'  Association  convened  at  Xora 
on  Monday,  Aug.  27th,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Dunleith,  in  the  Chair, 
and  E.  A.  Bedford  acting  as  Secretary.  After  a  business  session  the  Institute  ad- 
journed until  evening. 

In  the  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Cooley,  of  Nora;  subject, 
'The  True  Aims  of  the  Teacher'. 

Tnesdai/s  Session. —  Prof  0.  C.  Blackmer,  of  Rockford,  took  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises, assisted  by  several  teachers,  who  conducted  various  e.Kercises  upon  the 
usual  subjects.  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley  gave  a  short  lecture  upon  '  The  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice '.  Mr.  Burchard,  School  Commissioner  of  Stephenson  county,  addressed  the 
Institute  upon  the  subject  of  Grammar.  '  Waking-up  Motions'  were  introduced 
by  Prof.  Blackmer,  and  a  feast  of  melons,  provided  by  the  citizens  of  Nora, 
closed  the  afternoon  session. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  Galena,  delivered  a  very  able  lecture, 
entitled,  'The  Teacher's  Time-Table',  which  was  followed  by  recitations  by  Mr. 
Pepoon  and  others. 

Wednesday's  Session. —  The  Institute  listened  to  Prof.  Blackmer's  exposition  of 
the  subject  of  Subtraction,  etc.,  after  which  he  gave  an  address  upon  the  subject 
of  'Memory',  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  History.  The  exercises  were 
pleasantly  "varied  by  the  introduction  of  the  game  'Hold  fast  all  I  give  you', 
which  was  conducted  by  the  citizens  of  Nora,  assisted  by  several  baskets  of 
peaches !  Mr.  Hicks  addressed  the  Institute  upon  the  importance  of  '  General 
Exercises'  in  the  school-room ;  Prof  Blackmer  gave  his  metliod  of  teaching 
children  to  memorize  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley  resumed  his 
remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  voice. 

In  the  evening.  Miss  Ellen  Shaw,  of  Galena,  read  an  Essay  concerning  Schools, 
and  the  little  ones  who  are  therein  confined.  G.  A.  Blanchard,  Esq.,  of  Dunleith, 
delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  discussed  the  influence  pf  teaching  upon  the 
teacher. 

Thursdai/s  Sessio7i. —  The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following:  President  —  J.  B.  Brown, 
of  Dunleith.  Vice-Presidents  — G.  W.  Pepoon,  of  Warren,  and  L  G.Mitchell, 
of  Ward's  Grove.  Secretary  —  Miss  J.  Terrier,  of  Galena.  Treasurer  —  Joseph 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  Galena.  Tlie  School  Commissioner  was  made,  ex  officio,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Institute  at  Galena,  during  the 
autumn  of  1861,  the  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  resolution  to  remunerate  Prof.  Blackmer  for  his  valuable  services  was 
adopted. 

An  invitation  was  received  to  join  some  of  the  citizens  of  Nora,  during  the 
afternoon,  in  an  excursion  to  the  grounds  of  L.  Montague,  Esq.,  at  Waddam's 
Grove,  which  was  heartily  accepted,  and  the  Association  adjourned,  to  reassem- 
ble in  the  evening. 

In  the  evening  Prof  Blackmer  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  '  School 
Government'. 

FruJai/\s  Session,  was  occupied  with  a  variety  of  exercises  and  discussions.  In 
the  afternoon  Prof  Blackmer  introduced  the  subject  of  Natural  History;  Mr. 
Hicks,  in  the  same  connection,  recommended  Willson's  Readers  to  the  attention 
of  teachers. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Institute  took  place  in  the  evening.  After  prayer 
and  singing,  Mr.  Turner  gave  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  Improvements  in 
School-Houses.  A  class  of  young  ladies,  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
teacher,  Mrs.  Cooley,  of  Nora,  went  through  a  portion  of  their  interresting  calis- 
thenic  exercises  ;  tlie  object  of  whicli  was  briefly  explained  by  Mr.  Cooley.  A 
number  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  addresses  made  by  Messrs.  Hicks  and 
Adams,  of  Galena,  Cooley,  Wolfe,  and  Look,  of  Nora,  and  Blackmer,  of  liockford. 
Yotes  of  tlianks  were  tendered  to  Messrs.  Cooley,  Vincent,  Blanchard,  and  Black- 
mer, for  their  lectures,  and  to  Miss  Shaw  for  the  Essay  which  she  had  pi'epared. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted : 

JResolred,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  citizens  of  Nora,  for  the  generous  and  peculiarly  liberal  hospitality  extended  to  us,  and  the  caro 
and  zeal  which  they  have  manifested  in  promoting  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  [Adopted  by  a 
rising  vote.] 

Besnlved,  That  the  thanks  of  our  teachers  are  eminently  due  to  Prof.  Blackmer,  of  Rockford,  for 
his  very  valuable  services  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

Hesolved.  That  we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Kev.  S.  C.  Cooley,  of  Nora,  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion and  many  excellent  suggestions  with  which  he  has  favored  us,  and  for  his  earnest  efforts  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  to  which  efforts  much  of  the  success  of  the  present  session 
must  be  ascribed. 

Iifsolved,  That  the  Nora  Glee  Club  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  and  harmnny  of  our 
meetings,  that  wo  shall  ever  remember  tliem  with  gratitude  and  their  beantiful  glees  viitXi  pleasure. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  had  a  good  time,  a  pleasing  time,  and  a  profitable  time,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  make  our  next  session  even  more  profitable  and  interesting. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  county  papers  and  the  Illinois  Teacher  be  requested  to 
publish  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute.  The  citizens  of  Nora  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  their  pleasure  in  meeting  the  teachers,  and  urging  them  to  hold 
their  Institute  at  Nora  whenever  practicable.     The  Institute  then  adjourned. 

We  are  obliged  to  condense  very  much  the  report  of  the  Institute,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Northwestern  Gazette,  but  give  the  closing  remarks  of  the  Secretary : 

Thus  closed  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  pleasant  and  profitable  Institute  ever 
held  in  Jo  Daviess  county.  The  citizen  of  Nora  were  at  great  pains  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  meeting  pleasant,  and  overwhelmed  the  teachers  with 
their  hospitable  kindness,  wliich  can  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Turner,  the  teacher 
at  Nora,  and  Mr.  Leland  deserve  especial  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  arrangements  were  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  teacliers.  On  Saturday 
the  School  Commissioner  held  a  public  examination,  when  fourteen  persons  ap- 
plied for  certificates.  E.  A.  BEDFORD,  Sec'y. 

Johnson  County. —  The  Union  County  Record  (of  Anna)  states  that  the 
school-directors  of  Johnson  County  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  not  to 
employ  any  more  northern  teachers  in  future,  liecause  northern  teachers  are  so 
generally  of  politics  opposite  to  theirs.  We  take  thi.s,  if  the  statement  be  true, 
to  be  a  temporary  insanity  of  which  the  very  men  who  are  now  stirred  by  it  will 
yet  be  ashamed.  They  surely  do  not  mean  to  have  the  very  children  of  Johnson 
County  understand  that  their  school-directors  fcnr  the  conflict  of  opinions  lest 
theirs  should  prove  the  weaker  ones. 
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CuADnorRNE's  Lkctttrks  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  July  Teacher  we  noticed  this  boolc  in  a  few  lines,  promising  to  recur  to 
it  again.  In  this  number  of  the  Teacher  we  have  given  a  sample  of  its  quality  by 
presenting  an  extract  from  the  Lecture  on  the  '  Relations  of  Natural  History  to  In- 
tellect'. It  is  one  of  the  injuries  which  we  are  experiencing  from  an  improper 
and  unreasonable  devotion  to  mathematics  and  speculative  studies  that  the  study 
of  God's  natural  works  is  neglected:  pupils  learn  about  circles  and  triangles  who 
never  hear  of  the  circulation  of  their  life-blood  or  the  laws  of  health ;  they  can 
discriminate  nouns  from  verbs  while  they  can  not  tell  whether  the  plants  by  the 
road-side  are  useful,  harmless,  or  harmful:  yet,  if  they  do  but  know  the  book- 
learning  on  the  abstract  matters,  they  are  said  to  be  educated  !  Let  us  all  learn 
better  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Young  Singer.  A  collection  of  Juvenile  Music  (compiled,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  Board  of  Trustees)  for  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  By  Messrs.  L.  W. 
Mason,  D.  H.  Baldwin,  E.  Locke,  and  G.  Aiken.  Parts  I  and  II;  pages  192 
and  160.     Cincinnati:  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.     25  cents  each  part. 

These  are  two  beautifully-printed  little  books,  each  of  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  so  that  it  may  be  sold  separately :  a  very  good  plan.  Each  contains  the 
Elements  of  Vocal  Music  with  exercises  carefully  prepared.  Part  I  contains  an 
excellent  selection  of  pieces  of  music  for  children,  some  of  which  were  written  by 
the  editors,  and  some  of  which  are  old  favorites,  while  there  is  much  that  is  new. 
Part  II  contains  selections  of  a  higher  grade  and  of  great  variety,  including 
some  rather  difficult  ones.  "We  see  German  words  furnished  for  some  of  the 
pieces,  and  in  each  Part  there  is  some  Psalmody.  We  heartily  commend  these 
little  books,  after  a  careful  examinaiion. 

School-Days  of  Eminent  Men.  By  John  Timbs.  From  the  London  Edition. 
Small  8vo.  pp.  309.  Columbus":  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.  Sold  by  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  are  the  product  of  much  research,  and  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the  first 
sketches  the  progress  of  education  in  England ;  showing  how  the  princes  and  em- 
inent men  of  the  British  Isles  were  educated ;  what  were  the  educational  customs 
of  the  successive  ages;  when  and  how  the  various  colleges,  universities  and  schools 
were  established ;  arid  what  influences  of  strong  minds  have  affected  the  cause. 
The  second  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  '  Anecdote  Biographies ',  or  sketches 
of  the  early  lives,  the  school  and  college  days,  of  eminent  men.  We  are  glad 
that  it  is  reprinted  in  America,  for  American  youth  and  school-libraries. 

Tracy's  School  Record. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr  have  here  furnished  us  a  useful  little  record- 
book  designed  to  enable  the  teacher  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  attendance, 
deportment  and  scholarship  of  each  pupil.  Mr.  Tracy's  plan  is  explained  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book  fully,  and,  as  it  permits  of  various  methods  of  eSecting  the 
object,  any  one  desiring  to  keep  such  a  record  can  use  this  little  volume.     Each 
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two  pages  win  last  three  months,  and  contaui  twenty-nine  names.  A  few  pages 
introductory  give  a  list  of  subjects  for  composition,  and  for  dialogues;  a  list  of 
topics  for  brief  lectures  or  talks  with  the  school ;  questions  for  debate  ;  topics  for 
teachers'  meetings;  lists  of  books  for  reference-libraries  for  schools,  and  for  dis- 
trict-libraries.    Price  of  the  Kecord,  50  cents. 

T/ie  National  School  Diary  is  a  little  book  intended  to  be  used  as  a  school- 
record  either  in  connection  with  Tracy's  Eecord  or  separately :  it  is  like  a  small 
class-book :  each  pupil  is  to  have  one,  and  keep  his  own  record  as  directed  by  the 
teacher,  and  show  it  every  week  to  his  parents,  who  are  to  sign  it  regularly  that 
the  teacher  may  see  that  the  book  has  been  exhibited  to  them. 

All  keeping  of  records  of  these  kinds  is  laborious,  and  in  very  large  schools  is 
impracticable  ;  but  in  schools  of  suitable  grade  and  where  the  labor  can  be  under- 
taken they  are  useful.  But  they  need  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
'  Marking  systems '  may  do  more  hurt  than  good,  as  we  have  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  see,,  quite  recently.  We  wish  some  correspondent  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  use  of  such  schemes,  and  who  can  tell  what  evil  as  well  as  what 
good  they  work,  would  favor  us  with  his  story  and  his  conclusions. 

Abridged  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Emma  Willard.     New  and  Revised 
Edition.     12rao.  pp.  4'72.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

In  this  volume  Mrs.  Willard  has  brought  the  history  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1859,  adding,  indeed,  a  note  in  July  of  tliis  year.  It  is'superfluous  at  this  time  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  skill,  fidelity  and  success  with  which  Mrs.  Willard  has  exe- 
cuted her  task,  as  the  popularity  of  her  histories  is  an  abundant  evidence  of  the 
approval  of  those  who  have  used  them.  Maps  and  topographic  plans  enhance 
the  value  of  the  book,  and  the  plan  here  pursued  of  putting  the  dates  in  bold- 
faced type  in  the  margins  of  the  pages,  with  notes  of  the  contents  of  the  text,  is 
very  admirable. 

Mrs.  Willard  says  on  p.  119,  when  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Marquette  and 
Joliet  down  the  Mississippi:  "Sailing  on  their  solitary  way,  the  discoverers 
heard  afar  a  rush  of  waters  from  the  west ;  and  soon  the  vast  Missouri  came  down 
with  its  clay-colored  and  fiercer  current,"  etc.  Now  we  wish  all  our  Eastern 
friends  who  have  such  an  idea  of  the  Missouri  River  to  know  that  when  Marquette 
and  his  companion  passed  along  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  they  heard  just  as 
much  of  a  rush  of  waters  as  you  may  hear  where  the  Hudson  enters  New-York 
Bay.  A  pupil  reading  the  above  quotation  would  suppose  that  some  roar  of  rap- 
ids or  of  cataracts  attends  the  inflowing  of  the  Missouri  into, the  Mississippi:  we 
had  such  an  impression,  derived  from  reading  such  passages ;  and  when  we  first 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  we  went  upon  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  steamer 
to  see only  one  broad  river  quietly  entering  another  broad  river. 

Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  the  English  Language.     By  John 
Mulligan,  A.M.     Large  12mo.  pp.  574.     $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  the  one  book  on  a  grammatical  subject  on  "vvhich  we  permit  ourselves  to 
use  language  of  strong  admiration.  We  have  not  yet  read  all  the  grammars  and 
grammatical  works  in  our  bookstores,  and  could  hardly  hope  —  even  if  we  had  a 
vigorous  constitution  —  to  survive  such  a  feat  long,  if  we  could  perform  it;  but  we 
have  studied  and  carefully  weighed' in  mind  many  different  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  among  them  all   Prof  Mulligan's   treatise   stands  preeminent  for  its 
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cleariifss  and  its  true  j)hilosophy.  The  author  does  not  claim  that  he  has  aaid  all 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  —  nor  even  all  that  needs  to  be  said:  but  he 
has  shown  the  structure  of  the  language  by  a  new  and  admirable  method  ;  and 
wht'n  he  comes  to  a  point  where  other  grammtirians  as  well  as  himself  are  at  fault, 
ho  frankly  admits  it. 

But  this  is  not  a  book  for  sraattcrers.  It  is  for  teachers  and  pupils  who  desire 
to  learn,  and  are  willing  to  think:  for  those  who  wish  something  beside  the  in- 
complete and  contradictory  classifications  of  our  current  grammars,  and  who  ask 
for  some  result  of  their  studies  beyond  the  mere  ability  to  parse  after  Brown,  or 
even  to  analyze  after  Greene  or  Clark.  It  is  not  for  children,  but  for  the  advanced 
classes  of  our  high  schools,  and  academies,  and  normal  schools:  for  the  truth  is 
that  the  problems  afforded  by  the  study  of  our  own  language,  when  properly 
undertaken,  need  the  power  of  such  minds  as  are  found  in  these  classes  ;  those  of 
less  strength  can  not  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Mulligan's  work  has  received  high  commendation  from  critics  in  England 
as  well  as  from  our  own  countrymen. 

Elements  of  Geometry.     By  Prof  J.  B.  Dodd.     8vo.  pp.  237.     Sheep,   §1.00. 
Tratt,  Oakley  &  Co, 

This  is  one  of  Prof  Dodd's  Mathematical  Series,  and  has  the  qualities  of  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  which  we  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  treatise  on  this 
subject,  but  do  not  always  find.  We  can  generally  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  scien- 
tific book  in  great  degree  by  the  preliminary  statements  and  definitions :  if  these 
are  clear  and  accurate  the  rest  of  the  book  may  be  trusted  to  have  the  same 
characteristics.  We  have  studied  carefully  these  preliminary  matters  here,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  perusal :  while  less  formal  than  treatises  which  we  have  formerly 
studied,  the  method  of  arrangement  and  the  definitions  are  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  the  teacher.  We  see  here  the  definition  of  an  angle  and  the  a.xiom 
on  parallel  lines  which  we  learned  years  ago  in  Playfair's  Euclid,  which  some  do 
not  accept,  but  which  we  like  better  than  the  substitutes  proposed.  Do  two  lines 
make  an  angle  without  meeting  ?  We  think  the  usage  of  language  outside  of 
geometry  compels  us  to  say  'no';  and  we  should  like  to  know  why  any  should 
allow  theoretical  exigencies  to  sway  their  definition  of  so  simple  a  term. 

Some  matters  are  given  in  this  volume  not  essential  to  geometry,  but  useful  in 
connection  with  such  a  manual;  and  the  book  closes  with  an  acute  discussion 
of  the  proper  expression  of  ratio,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Davies  and  Ray, 
that  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  antecedent  by  the  consequent. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.     By  N.   C.  Brooks,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  Baltimore  Female 
College.     Small  12mo.  pp.  234.     A.^.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

This  is  a  little  manual  for  beginners,  the  general  plan  of  which  is  so  good  that 
we  should  like  to  commend  it  unqualifiedly.  But  the  definitions  and  rules  lack 
precision,  so  that  the  pupil  would  need  a  good  grammar  to  use  with  the  exercises. 
For  example:  "  Number  is  the  consideration  of  objects,  individually  or  collect- 
ively." Neither  our  Webster  nor  our  Worcester  nor  our  own  knowledge  of 
English  will  allow  to  the  word  consideration  any  meaning  which  will  make  sense 
here  ;  and  if  any  body  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  compelled  to  learn  such 
a  definition,  the  best  use  he  can  make  of  it  is  to  forget  it.  Passing  the  very 
objectionable    definition  of  f/ender,  we  take  that  of   commmi.  ifrnder  :     "  Some 
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nouns  have  two  genders.  These  are  said  to  be  of  tlie  common  gender  when  they 
denote  things  animate  whose  sex  is  easily  distinguished."  Try  this  rule  or  defi- 
nition upon  the  nouns  of  common  gender  ales,  a  bird ;  gms,  a  crane ;  serpens,  a 
serpent;  and  neino,  nobody  !  Page  21  affords  us  this  rule,  '  preliminary':  "  One 
noun  governs  another  in  the  genitive  when  it  limits  its  meaning."  Such  a  rule  will 
be  '  preliminary '  to  much  confusion.  To  what  does  the  word  it  refer  ?  By  the 
usage  of  our  language  it  should  refer  to  '  one  nmtn ';  but  by  the  fact  in  the  Latin 
language  it  refers  to  'another'.  The  reference  of  its  is,  of  course,  reversed  in 
like  manner.  Of  nouns  of  the  second  declension  he  says  that  they  end  in  er,  ir, 
ur,  us,  urn,  os,  and  on.  We  can  not  find  that  any  noun  of  this  declension  ends  in  ur. 
The  statement  is  probably  copied  from  Adam's  Latin  Grammar ;  but  Dr.  Adam 
included  adjectives  as  well  as  substantives  under  the  term  nouns,  and  hence  was 
right  in  the  statement ;  while  Dr.  Brooks  makes  the  term  noim  equivalent  to  sub- 
staniive,  and  can  not  have  the  defense  of  Dr.  Adam.  The  excellence  of  the  book 
in  its  general  plan  can  not  induce  us  to  pardon  such  errors  in  a  branch  of  study 
where  accuracy  of  expression  is  essential  to  scholarship. 

The  Topical  Lexicon. —  TVe  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  again  to  this  val- 
uable work  of  Dr.  Williams,  of  which  we  gave  an  accoimt  in  the  August  Teacher. 
We  learn  that  Dr.  Williams  is  an  old  teacher,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  school- 
room and  now  gives  us  this  book  as  the  result  of  his  work  in  the  study,  thus  spread- 
ing his  usefulness  into  thousands  of  school-rooms.  We  hope  that  he  may  receive 
an  abundant  pecuniary  reward,  as  well  as  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
a  good  work. 

We  recur  to  this  again  because  we  regard  the  Topical  Lexicon  as  of  so  great 
excellence  that  we  shall  be  doing  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  extending 
knowledge  of  it,  and  because  we  can  now  name  its  price  and  publishers.  It  is 
now  issued  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.,  Columbus,  and  is  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  $1.25  to  75  cents,  according  to  the  binding;  and  liberal 
terms  are  offered  for  introduction  of  them  into  schools.  We  think  that  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.  are  special  agents  for  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.  in  this  State. 

Keceited  too  late  for  notice  this  month. —  Robinson's  Progressive  Arithmetic, 
published  by  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  and  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co. ;  Eaton's  New  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  and  Ware's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  published  by  Brown 
&  Taggard ;  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  published  by  Swan,  Brewer 
&  Tileston.     We  are  not  willing  to  dismiss  either  of  these  with  but  a  line  or  two. 

Bajixard's  Americax  JorRXAL  OF  Edccation-,  Xo.  22,  for  September  1860,  has 
Memoir  of  E.  C.  Wines,  with  steel  portrait ;  Moral  Education,  by  Wm.  Russell ; 
The  University ;  History  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  ;  '  Characteristics  of  the 
American  College ',  Pres.  Felton's  Inaugural ;  History  of  Harvard  College  (down 
to  1651);  Normal  College  at  Battersea  ;  Elementary  Education  in  Scotland;  Sub- 
jects and  Methods  of  Early  Education;  Method  and  Examination;  Oral  Lessons 
on  Real  Objects ;  and  some  minor  articles  and  book  notices.  §4.00  a  year :  Fred. 
B.  Perkins,  publisher,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Pratt,  Oakley  k  Co.  issue  a  monthly  educational  and  adrertising  circular,  which 
they  will  send  gratis  to  anv  who  wish  it. 
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ComprehensiyeDictionary 

For  Schools,  Counting-Eooms,  and  Families, 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
BY    J.    K.    WORCESTER,    L,!,.    D. 

One  Volume Large  12mo.  608  pp Price  $1. 


This  Dictionary  is  substantially  a  combination  of  the  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary, first  published  in  1830,  and  the  'Academic',  published  in  1855.  It 
contains  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  well-authorized  English  words,  and  also 
many  other  words,  in  relation  to  which  an  English  reader  needs  information 
as  to  their  orthography,  pronunciation,  or  meaning.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon words  of  the  language,  it  comprises  numerous  technical  terms  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences;  some  words  which  are  obsolete  or  antiquated,  but 
which  are  found  in  books  that  are  much  read;  some  which  are  local  or  pro- 
vincial; some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States;  and  some  such  words 
from  foreign  languages  as  are  often  met  witli  in  English  books.  The  notices 
of  synonymes  will  be,  it  is  believed,  of  essential  use. 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  appendix,  which  contains — 

VOCABULAKIES   OF 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

Scripture  Proper  Names. 
Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women,  with  their  Signification. 

Modern  Geographical  Names. 
ALSO,  TABLES   OF 

Fronnnciation  of  the  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modern  Times. 
Abbreviations  used  in  Writing  r.nd  Printing. 

Signs  of  Planets,  Aspects,  Zodiac,  etc. 
A  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations,  from  the  Latin,  French,  Italian, 

and  Spanish  Languages. 
The  Principal  Deities,  Heroes,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Soman  Fabulous  History. 


[From  the  Boston  Transcript  nf  Sept.  liih.] 

Dr.  Worcester's  New  Dictionary. — Dr.  ■Worcester's  '  Comprehensive  Pronoimcing  and  Explana- 
tory Dictionary '  lias  been  before  the  public  since  1S30,  or  for  thirty  years,  and  during  this  time  it 
has  become  well  known  to  all  teachers  thrtinghout  the  New  England  States,  and  has  received  the 
highest  commendations.  This  Diction.iry  has  been  re\i.sed  and  enl.irged  several  times.  In  the 
present  edition,  every  definition  has  been  examined,  the  vocabulary  has  been  much  enlarged,  and 
other  important  additions  have  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  common  words,  it  comprises  numerous  local,  obsolete,  or  antiquated,  and 
technical  or  scientific  terms.  The  definitions  are  comprehensive  and  accurate.  The  pronunciation 
is  exhibited  by  that  complete  and  easy  system  of  marks  adopted  by  Dr.  Worcester  in  all  his  Dic- 
tionaries, and  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  method 
of  expressing  the  prouunciation  of  words  ever  invented.  Also,  in  cases  of  various,  doubtful,  or 
disputed  pronunciation,  the  ditferent  modes,  with  their  respective  authorities,  are  exhibited. 

The  synouymes  scattered  throughout  the  volume  will  bo  found  to  be  a  very  useful  feature  of  the 
book,  and  will  lie  of  great  assistance  to  the  student. 

The  appendix  contains  important  matter  which  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  same  ease  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  Dr.  W<ircester'8  other  woiks,  are  manil'ested  on 
every  page  of  this  manual,  it  is  a  most  convenient  book  for  schools,  and  for  families, — such  a 
work  as  every  house  should  have,  even  a  copy  in  every  room,  if  it  can  lie  afforded. 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Boston. 
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METHODS,  — SCIENTIFIC    AND    DIDACTIC. 


Science  is  an  afterthought.  It  is  a  deduction  from  what  has  been 
learned  :  an  abstraction  which  represents  to  the  trained  mind  the  con- 
crete which  nature  supplies.  Nature  spreads  before  us  a  world  of 
which  we  take  possession  for  use  and  enjoyment :  the  intellect  seizes 
upon  it  and»evolves  a  creation  of  its  own, —  Science.  Nature  gives 
fields,  prairies,  groves,  forests,  plant-clothed  surfaces ;  but  men  devise 
botanies :  she  gives  rocks,  oceans,  rivers,  mountains,  volcanoes,  and 
the  vast  forces  that  have  the  globe  as  their  work-shop ;  but  men  in- 
vent cosmogonies  and  think  out  geologies :  she  sets  around  us  the  in- 
accessible sapphire-dome,  filled  with  the  splendors  of  suns  without 
parallax,  made  kind  by  the  nearer  utilities  of  sun  and  moon  and  the 
companionship  of  planets;  and  men  find  involved  therein  an  astrono- 
my which  needs  for  its  unit  of  measurement  and  base-line  the  diameter 
of  the  Earth's  annual  orbit,  and  which  tasks  the  utmost  power  of  hu- 
man conception  with  its  results. 

Nature  gives  instances ;  men  attribute  to  her  principles  :  she  brings 
all  bodies  to  rest  on  the  earth,  mediately  or  immediately,  and  gives  to 
the  senses  knowledge  of  that  form  of  resistance  which  we  call  weight : 
thereupon  springs  up  a  theory  of  the  '  force  of  gravitation ',  which  is 
only  a  thought  to  represent  the  great  fact.  Science  is  always  a  the- 
ory, in  the  Greek  meaning  of  the  term;  that  is,  it  is  a  way  or  method 
of  looking  at  the  facts  of  nature  (^sco^Ja,  from  ^fw^iw,  to  view) ;  it  is 
a  system,  a  putting-together  (^avatrjfia,  from  svvUt7ji/.t,)  of  the  several 
abstract  thoughts  which  make  to  the  intellect  a  representation  of  the 
processes  or  movements  of  nature  and  of  its  linked  laws. 

Science  and  its  methods  follow  experience,  and  are  the  results  of  its 
teaching.  Countless  observations  of  isolated  facts  must  be  made  and 
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recorded  before  science  arises  :  the  isolated  facts  can  not  inake  science, 
just  as  counting  one  —  one  —  one  —  one  for  ever  would  give  us  no  sum. 
Nevertheless,  Nature's  way  of  teaching  is  by  facts  —  by  an  inexorable 
loi^ic  of  events.  From  the  dawning  of  intelligence  she  teaches  the  fu- 
ture man  the  secrets  of  her  kingdom  by  deeds  and  things,  and  not  by 
words.  He  must  draw  his  own  inferences  from  her  bumps  and  knocks, 
she  will  not  spare  her  lessons.  They  are  needed;  for  no  generation 
can  live  by  the  experience  of  its  predecessors ;  it  must  for  itself  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  re-create  its  own  sciences, 
with  such  helps  as  it  is  willing  to  accept  after  its  own  experiences. 

The  true  scientific  method  of  presenting  any  subject  is  to  arrange 
its  statements  of  principles  and  its  classifications  just  as  an  instructed 
mind  would  arrange  them  in  order  to  view  them  as  a  complete  and 
perfected  whole.  A  scientific  treatise  is  not  a  didactic  one  in  its  idea; 
it  is  knowledge,  not  teaching :  it  aims  to  give  us  the  completed  edi- 
fice, not  to  call  us  to  the  ground  and  bid  us  see  the  laborious  processes 
of  erection.  Such  treatises  may  be  used  for  study  oftentimes,  but 
only  scholars  can  appreciate  their  arrangement,  and  a  mere  learner 
finds  much  to  perplex  him  with  its  minuteness  which  to  the  expert  is 
only  evidence  of  completeness. 

A  didactic  treatise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  arranged  purely  with  ref- 
erence to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  adopts  the  arrange- 
ments of  science  only  so  far  as  they  are  found  suitable  to  the  didactic 
purpose.  It  is  a  great  error,  and  one  which  is  frequently  committed, 
to  estimate  a  school-book  or  a  text-book  by  its  scientific  arrangement. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  the  didactic  and  the  scientific 
arrangements  coincide.  If  we  can  find  such  coincidence  any  where 
we  should  surely  look  for  it  in  mathematics  :  but  does  the  most-praised 
text-book  of  arithmetic,  Colburn's  Intellectual,  which  is  strictly  didac- 
tic, begin  or  proceed  with  abstract  statements  of  principles  of  numbers  ? 
At  a  later  stage  of  education  we  take  up  arithmetics  which  are  devel- 
oped on  the  scientific  plan  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
not  all  be  improved  by  abandoning  it,  except  in  the  Higher  Arith- 
metics, which  might  then  become  truly  Higher  Arithmetics,  and  not 
mere  expansions  of  arithmetics  of  a  lower  grade.  If  it  is  rightly  as- 
sumed above  that  the  scientific  method  is  that  which  gives  to  the 
expert  a  connected  and  logical  development  of  the  subject,  we  might 
well  doubt  whether  the  teacher  could  ever  find  in  such  a  method  the 
best  pathway  for  a  learner.  The  study  of  language  aff"ords  us  another 
example.  The  books  which  are  most  popular,  and  doubtless  really  the 
most  efficient  as  means  for  acquiring  languages,  are  those  that  are 
Written  on  what  is  called  the  Ollendorf  plan ;  but  who  would  think  of 
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calling  them  .scientific  'i  Not  even  their  authors.  Admirably  didactic, 
they  do  not  oflfer  (at  least  for  long  time)  the  scientific  classifications 
and  generalizations  which  are  essential  to  scientific  grammar;  but  they 
take  the  pupil  along  the  path  of  nature,  so  that  he  first  learns  the  lan- 
guage in  part  before  he  analyzes  it  at  all.  The  Latin  Grammar  of 
Andrews  and  Stoddard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  well-known  example 
of  the  presentation  of  the  grammar  of  a  language  by  the  scientific 
method  :  it  is  such  a  book  as  a  scholar  would  write  to  classify,  arrange 
and  retain  his  perfected  knowledge.  It  can  be  used  for  didactic  pur- 
poses, because  the  material  needed  is  there ;  but  what  teacher  makes 
his  pupil  begin  with  the  first  page  and  take  the  book  in  order  as  it 
stands  ?  Every  one  selects  such  parts  as  he  can  weave  into  his  own 
method  of  teaching,  so  that  grammar,  reader,  dictionary,  and  teacher, 
combined,  make  up  the  didactic  method,  which  in  these  days  is  much 
after  the  Ollendorf  plan  at  last. 

Our  school-books  are,  with  few  exceptions,  too  scientific  in  their 
plan.  Our  readers  develop  theories  of  elocution  :  our  arithmetics  offer 
laborious  explanations  of  simple  processes,  calling  for  knowledge  of 
ab.stract  principles  of  numbers ;  thus  they  teach  the  whole  theory  of 
notation  in  the  first  five  or  ten  pages,  and  require  a  pupil  who  never 
heard  of  a  million  before  to  write  hundreds  of  sextillions  :  our  gram- 
mars open  with  abstractions,  thrust  forward  their  classifications  (which 
are  often  hinged  upon  useless  distinctions  and  overlook  real  differ- 
ences), and  press  on  to  conclusions  of  little  practical  importance  to  the 
pupil :  and  our  geographies  begin  by  tossing  out  the  round  world  into 
space,  harnessing  it  with  a  network  of  meridians,  circles,  tropics,  equa- 
tor, poles,  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  chopping  it  up  into  continents  and 
oceans,  islands,  lakes,  gulfs,  mountains,  rivers,  volcanoes,  zones  of 
three  qualities  and  five  regions ;  and  such  '  descriptions  of  the  earth ' 
are  thrust  upon  pupils  who,  perhaps,  in  our  prairie  country  have  nev- 
er seen  a  river  or  a  pond,  who  would  more  easily  conceive  of  the  Fly- 
ing Islands  of  Gulliver  than  of  Chimborazo,  and  who  would  more  read- 
ily believe  in  the  Lilliputians  than  in  the  Laplanders. 

This  is  all  very  scientific,  no  doubt;  it  comes  from  attempting  to 
follow  or  really  following  scientific  methods ;  but  for  a  teacher  the 
question  is  not  how  scientific  or  how  correct  it  is,  but — how  is  it  ad- 
apted for  teaching  ?  When  our  authors  of  text-books  can  forego  sci- 
entific methods,  abdicate  a  little  dignity,  and  come  down  really  among 
the  children,  we  shall  have  better  text-books,  and  with  their  aid  bet- 
ter teaching.  BERTRAM. 
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A      G  E  X  E  R  A  L     K  X  E  R  C  I  S  E 


Teacher. — Can  any  one  give  the  name  of  that  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand? 

Answers. — Plaster,  Plastering,  Mortar,  Lime. 

Teacher. — Would  you  call  it  i^a&ter  ? 

Boys. — Yes,  sir.     No,  sir,  plaster  is  something  else. 

Teacher. — What  is  plaster  ? 

John. — Something  ground  fine  like  flour,  to  put  under  potatoes,  to 
make  them  grow. 

Teacher. —  John,  you  may  take  down  Webster's  Unabridged. 
Joseph  Hall,  you  may  take  Worcester.  Now  both  of  you  turn  to  the 
words  2)Ia.'itcr  and  plastering. 

Joseph  reads  from  AVorcester — "  Plaster  : —  a  composition  of  lime, 
sand,  hair  or  straw,  and  water,  employed  in  overlaying  the  faces  of  walls." 

Plastering.  1.  The  act  of  covering  walls  with  plaster.  2.  Work 
done  in  plaster. 

John  reads  from  Webster.  ''  Plaster:  A  composition  of  lime,  water, 
and  sand,  well  mixed  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  used  for  coating  walls  ", 
etc.  "  This  composition,  when  dry,  becomes  hard,  but  still  retains  the 
name  of  plaster."  Plastering  ;  1.  "  The  act  or  operation  of  overlaying 
with  plaster."  2.  ''The  plaster-work  of  u  building,  a  covering  of  plaster." 

Teacher. — Well,  you  perceive  that  both  words  may  be  correctly 
used  in  speaking  of  this  hard,  dry  substance,  which  fell  from  an  old  wall. 
But  do  you  perceive  a  difference  iu  the  two  definitions  of  plaster  ? 

Joseph  and  John  read  again, —  when  Edward  Morrison  answers 
suddenly,  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Webster  says  nothing  about  the  '  hair  or  straw'. 

Teacher. —  That  is  an  important  omission,  truly.  But  does  plaster 
ever  have  straw  in  it? 

Many  Voices. —  I  suppose  so — No,  sir — Yes,  sir — I  never  saw 
any  that  had  straw  in  it. 

Teacher. —  Did  you  ever  see  any  without  hair  in  it? 

Voices. — No,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  The  white  skim-coat  which  they  put 
on  over  the  rough  coat  has  no  hair  in  it. 

Teacher. —  Right.     Then  is  Webster's  definition  correct? 

Scholars. — Yes,  sir;  No,  sir.  Right  for  one  kind  and  wrong  for 
the  other. 

Teacher. — Do  you  find  the  word  sMm-coat  in  the  Dictionaries? 

John  and  Joseph,  looking  in  vain,  answer  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  Webster  or  Worcester. 
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Teacher.' — What  shall  we  do,  then;  abandon  the  use  of  the  word 
as  improper,  or  continue  it  and  send  notice  of  the  omission  to  the  au- 
thors and  ask  them  to  put  it  in  their  next  editions '/ 

Scholars. —  Send  the  word  —  send  the  word — the  masons  use  it, 
and  they  know. 

Teacher. —  But  do  not  the  masons  call  it  liard-finish,  some  times? 

Henry  Jackson  remarked  that  when  the  masons  were  at  work  at 
his  father's  house,  they  said  that  the  hard-finish  was  diflferent  from  the 
shmi-coa^. 

Teacher. — What  do  the  dictionaries  say  of  hardfinish? 

Pupils  looking  again,  and  finding  no  such  word  in  either  book,  ex- 
press their  surprise.  "  Funny  dictionaries,  I  think  they  will  have  to 
make  new  ones",  says  Peter  Holt. 

Teacher. —  We  must  then  use  the  words  as  we  learn  them  from 
our  masons.  Perhaps  their  use  is  not  general  among  the  masons — 
and  if  so  the  words  should  not  be  placed  in  the  dictionary.  Hard- 
finish,  as  our  masons  use  the  word,  is  made  at  least  in  part  of  gypsum 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  superior  for  smoothness  and  hardness,  but 
does  not  continue  white  so  long  as  the  skim-coat»of  lime  and  sand. 
Both  kinds  of  coating  may  properly  be  called  &kim  or  surface  coat. 

Let  us  now  go  back  and  inquire  whether  either  of  the  definitions 
was  absolutely  correct.  One  of  them  included  hair,  not  always  found 
in  plaster,  and  the  other  made  no  mention  of  it,  though  generally  used. 

John. —  I  think  it  is  never  used  in  plaster  for  brick-work. 

Teacher. —  Stop  a  moment.  We  will  see  about  that  by  and  by. 
How  shall  we  define  plaster  more  accurately  than  either  Worcester  or 
Webster,  so  as  to  include  what  one  omits,  and  exclude  what  the  other 
inserts  which  is  not  always  found  there? 

Boys. —  6'a'  n't  he  done.     Do  n't  know.     Please  tell  us. 

Teacher. —  How  would  this  do  ?  A  composition  used  for  cover- 
ing walls,  commonly  made  of  lime,  sand,  hair,  and  water.  Calcined 
gypsum  is  some  times  used  instead  of  lime,  and  the  hair  is  some  times 
omitted. 

The  boys  did  n't  know  about  the  teacher's  being  more  accurate  than 
the  Dictionaries,  and  little  Tommy  Johnson  said  he  could  n't  under- 
stand any  thing  about  it. 

Teacher. —  Well,  boys,  we  have  spent  more  time  than  we  can  af- 
ford to-day,  and  will  continue  the  same  subject  to-morrow.  You  may 
ascertain  in  the  mean  time  what  you  can  about  the  potato  plaster,  as 
John  called  it,  and  all  about  lime,  and  see  what  Webster  and  Worces- 
ter say  about  mortar.     Perhaps  we  will  catch  them  napping  over  that. 

Maine  Teacher,  October,  1860. 
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POWER     OF     SHORT     WORDS. 


The  late  Professor  Addison  Alexander,  D.D.,  is  the  author  of  the 
following  remarkable  composition,  which  appeared  originally  in  The 
jPrinceton  Magazine : 

MONOSYLLABICS. 

Think  not  that  strength  lies  in  the  big,  round  word, 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak. 
To  whom  can  this  be  true  who  once  has  heard 

The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak, 
When  want  or  woe  or  fear  is  in  the  throat, 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note 

Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  ?     There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine. 

Which  has  more  hight  than  breadth,  more  depth  than  length. 
Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine, 

And  he  that  will  may  take  the  sleek,  fat  phrase. 
Which  glows  and  burns  not,  though  it  gleam  and  shine  — 

Light,  but  not  heat  —  a  flash,  but  not  a  blaze  ! 

Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boasts: 

It  serves  of  more  than  storm  or  fight  to  tell ; 
The  roar  of  waves  that  clash  on  rock-bound  coasts, 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell, 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

On  blood-stained  fields.     It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick-beds  lie ; 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the  dead ; 
For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  hand ; 

To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  grief's  slow  tread, 
The  sweet  plain  words  we  learnt  at  first  keep  time, 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  grand. 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime, 

In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 


Better  than  Soil,  or  Climate,  or  Government. —  That  vast 
variety  of  ways  in  which  an  intelligent  people  surpass  a  stupid  one, 
and  an  exemplary  people  an  immoral  one,  has  infinitely  more  to  do 
with  the  well-being  of  a  nation  than  soil,  or  climate,  or  even  than 
government  itself,  except  so  far  as  government  may  prove  to  be  the 
patron  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Hobace  maiw. 
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AN     OLD-TIME     SCHOOLMASTER. 


There  are  many  persons  now  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
who,  remembering  back  some  thirty  years,  can  recall  the  honest  face 
of  a  sturdy  pedagogue   from   the  north  of  Ireland,  by  the   name  of 

W ,  a  stern  disciplinarian  of  the  old  school,  who  believed  that 

learning  as  often  went  in  with  a  'tl^wack'  as  an  inclination.     Among 

the  pupils  of  honest  old  W was  one  who  has  since  arisen  to  some 

distinction,  but  who,  during  his  school-boy  days,  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  thick-headed,  lazy  fellow,  and  as  sure  to  get  old  W 's 

attention  in  the  '■  warming  way '  every  semi-occasionally. 

One  day  when  Johnny  had  forgot  to  study  his  lesson  as  usual,  the 
old  dominie  blandly  requested  him  to  take  his  place  on  the  floor,  as 
he  had  a  few  words  which  he  wished  to  say  to  him.  Johnny,  of  course, 
stepped  out  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear 
his  stern  teacher  address  him  in  a  very  kind  and  gentle  tone. 

"  Johnny,  my  son,"  said  W.,  ''  ye  're  df  a  good  family,  so  you  are." 

Johnny,  who  was  expecting  a  pretty  severe  punishment,  and  had 
already  begun  to  whine  and  dig-his  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  looked  up 
in  the  greatest  imaginable  surprise. 

(' I  say,  Johnny,"  pursued  the  dominie,  "you  're  of  a  good  family 

—  d'  ye  understand  ?  " 

*'Ah,  thank  you,  sir!"  replied  the  lad,  with  an  air  of  some  con- 
fidence. 

**  Yes,  Johnny,  I  repeat,  ye  're  of  a  good  family,  as  good  a  family  as 
me  own.     T  knew  your  father,  Johnny,  in  the  ould  country  and  this 

—  as  a  lad  and  a  man, —  and  a  better  and  honester  lad  and  man,  Johnny, 
I  never  knew  ayther  side  of  the  big  deep." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  !"  said  Johnny,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  furtive 
glance  of  triumph  at  some  of  his  playmates. 

"  And  I  knew  your  mother,  too,  Johnny  ;  and  a  dear  sweet  little  girl 
she  was  afore  she  grew  up  and  married  your  father,  Johnny;  and  aft- 
er that  she  was  a  blissid  bride,  and  as  kind-hearted  and  lovely  a  moth- 
er and  mistress  of  a  family,  Johnny,  as  ever  left  the  blissid  shores  of 
ould  Ireland." 

**  Yes,  sir  —  oh,  thank  you,  sir?"  responded  the  delighted  Johnny. 

"  Ah,  Johnny,  your  father  and  mother  and  meeself  have  seen  some 
happy  days  across  the  great  seas  !  "  sighed  the  sentimental  schoolmas- 
ter ;  "  days  that  I  'm  knowing  now  will  never  return  to  me  again.  And 
then  your  sisters,  Johnny — you  've  got  fine  sisters,  too,  that  I  have 
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kuown  since  they  were  toddlingS;  and  which  same  now  are  ornaments 
to  iny  society,  Johnny." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  I"  responded  the  happy  pupil, 
scarce  knowing  how  to  express  the  joy  he  felt  at  finding  himself  stlch 
a  great  favorite  with  his  heretofore  stern  master. 

"  And  then  there  's  yourself,  Johnny,  that  I  've  known  since  your 
birth  —  the  son  of  my  ould  friends  and  companions  of  me  youth." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir  ! " 

"Ah,  yes,  Johnny,"  went  on  the  dominie,  with  something  between 
a  sigh  and  a  groan,  and  some  slight  indication  of  tears,  "  it 's  the  whole 
blissid  family  that  I  have  known  so  long,  so  well,  and  so  favorably, 
Johnny ;  and  now  that  I  look  back  with  pride  on  these  same  by-gone 
reminiscences,  I  think  I  would  n't  be  doing  justice  to  your  noble  father, 
your  kind  mother,  and  your  lovely  sisters,  nor  to  myself  and  the  rest 
of  mankind,  if  I  were  to  let  such  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  rascal  go 
without  a  good  Hhwacking'.  Hould  out  your  hand,  Johnny — hould 
out  your  hand,  you  young  rascal !  " 

And  before  poor  Johnny  had  time  to  recover  from  his  astonishment, 
he  found  himself  in  the  process  of  a  'thwacking'  that  he  never  for- 
got to  his  dying  day.  Khode  island  Schoolmaster,  October,  1860. 


CHIPS    FROM     MANY    BLOCKS 


[We  find  that  we  accumulate  many  good  things  for  which  we  seem 
to  find  no  specially  appropriate  place  in  our  pages;  and  now  to«  clear 
our  pigeon-holes  of  some  of  them  we  give  this  basket  of  '  chips  from 
many  blocks'.  'Dry  as  a  chip'  is  a  proverb  that  shall  not  apply  to 
our  collection  we  will  warrant.  Whenever  we  can  we  give  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due  by  saying  from  what  block  (never  block-head)  the 
chip  has  been  obtained. — Ed.  Teacher.] 

An  Orthographic  Snare  by  Rufus  Choate. — One  day,  when 
some  nice  questions  in  philology  were  being  discussed  by  a  select  party 
of  Boston  humorists,  llufus  Choate  asked  each  of  them  to  write  down 
the  following  sentence.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  except  the  proposer, 
no  two  copies  were  alike  in  orthography.  We  have  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment, and  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  able  to  write  it 
correctly.  Please  read  the  words  aloud  to  some  one  of  your  learned 
friends,  and  compare  their  written  copies  with  any  standard  dictionary : 
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"■  Preferring  the  caruelian  hues,  and  separating  the  innuendoes,  I 
do  declare  that  the  peddler's  gray  pony  ate  a  potato  out  of  the  cob- 
bler's wagon  which  the  sibyl  had  guaged." 

The  Authors  versus  The  Juveniles. —  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  text-books  used  in  our  common  schools  may  be  susceptible 
of  improvement.  In  order  to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  this  im- 
portant question, I  will  present,  '  like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung', 
some  passages  from  different  reading-books,  together  with  the  emenda- 
tions which  my  pupils  have  offered  from  time  to  time : 

1.  Original. — "The  clans  of  CuUodcn  arc  scattered  in  fight." 
Emendatiox. — "The  clams  of  collodion  are  scattered  in  fight." 

2.  Orig. — "  His  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  hlack  is  the  bier." 
Emend. — "His  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  bhick  as  the  bear." 

3.  Orig. — "  Her  lips  moved,  and  there  was  harmony." 
Emend. — "Her  lips  moved,  and  there  was  hommony." 

4. — "  When  I  am  dre.'ised  to  go  out." 

"  When  I  am  distressed  to  go  out." 
5. — "  The  music  of  the  challengers  breathed  wild  bursts  of  defiance." 

"The  music  of  the  challengers  breathed  wild  beasts  of  defiance." 
6. — "  Why  perch  ye  here, 

Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  ?  " 

"  Why  jD*rac7t  ye  here,"  etc. 
Y. — "  Consumption  fed  upon  his  vitals." 

"  Consumption  fed  upon  his  vitiles." 

The  ridiculous  incongruities  are  selected  from  a  large  stock.  There 
can  be  no  possible  harm  in  putting  them  in  circulation  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  whose  feelings  their  publication  might  wound ;  nor  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  great  and  pervading  evil  of  our  system 
of  instruction  consists  in  causing  pupils  to  use  text-books  which  they 

can  not  comprehend.-  a  Teacher,  in  Carroll  County  Mirror. 

Twenty  times  over. —  "I  remember,"  says  the  celebrated  Wes- 
ley, "hearing  my  father  say  to  my  mother,  •'  How  could  you  have  that 
patience  to  tell  the  blockhead  the  same  thing  twenty  times  over?' 
*  Why,'  says  she,  'if  I  had  told  him  but  nineteen  times  I  should  have 
lost  my  labor.' " 

HoAV  TO  Grow  Handsome. — A  correspondent  of  the  Home  Journal 
has  some  good  ideas  of  the  importance  of  mental  activity  in  retaining 
a  good  face.  He  says  :  "  We  were  speaking  of  the  handsome  men  the 
other  evening,  and  I  was  wondering  why  K.  had  so  lost  the  beauty 
for  which  five  years  ago  he  was  so  famous.  *  Oh,  it  is  because  he  never 
did  anything,'  said  B.;  '  he  never  worked,  thought,  or  suffered.  You 
must  have  the  mind  chiseling  away  at  the  features  if  you  want  hand- 
53 
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some  middle-aged  men.'  Since  hearing  that  remark  I  have  been  on 
the  watch  to  see  whether  it  is  generally  true — and  it  is.  A  hand- 
some man  who  does  nothing  hut  eat  and  drink  grows  flabby,  and  the 
fine  lines  of  his  features  are  lost;  but  tlie  hard  thinker  has  an  admira- 
ble sculptor  at  work  keeping  his  fine  lines  in  repair,  and  constantly 
going  over  his  face  to  improve  the  original  design." 

Hard  on  the  Judge. —  In  the  lavr  regulating  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  in  Nebraska  is  the  following  punishment  for  violation  :  "  The 
Justice  shall  render  judgment  for  the  whole  amount  of  fine  and  costs, 
and  he  committed  to  the  common  jail  until  all  is  liaid." 

Cat  and  Kitten. — A  friend  tells  a  story  of  a  little  girl  in  Sabbath- 
school  who  wanted  her  mother  to  buy  a  kitten-chism,  as  the  cat-e-chism 
was  too  hard  for  her. 

A  Column  of  Paper. —  The  editor  of  the  Neichiiryport  Herald, 
after  copying  the  statement  that  there  are  published  in  this  country 
and  Canada  nearly  three  thousand  newspapers,  proceeds  with  some  es- 
timates, as  follows  :  "  We  have  some  times  heard  it  asked  how  high 
would  all  these  journals  reach  if  piled  on  the  top  of  each  other,  just 
the  thickness  of  one  sheet.  Some  have  answered  a  thousand  feet  — 
others  two  thousand  —  others  a  mile;  but  all  are  wide  of  the  mark. 
Dr.  Ayer,  of  Lowell,  is  probably  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  takes  all  the  journals  of  our  country,  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  actual  measurement  he  has  ascertained  that  in 
one  year  his  exchanges  amount  in  bight  neither  to  a  thousand  feet, 
nor  five  thousand  ieet,  nor  twelve  feet,  but  to  more  than  fourteen 
miles!  In  short, the  newspapers  published  north  of  the  southern  line 
of  the  United  States  are  nearly  five  times  higher  Mont  Blanc  in  Eu- 
rope—  a  mountain  which  overlooks  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  four 
hundred  miles.  We  have  not  included  in  this  calculation  Mariner's 
JMagazijte,  the  Atlamic  Monthly,  Godey,  Graham,  Peterson,  Ladies^ 
Kcpositor)/,  etc.,  etc.  Ilarjjcrs  Magazine,  according  to  its  publish- 
ers' statement,  circulates  monthly  170,000  copies,  each  one  of  which 
is  the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  Annually  the  number  will  be  repre- 
sented by  2,040,000,  or  if  these  numbers  could  be  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  we  should  have  55,101  feet  2  inches,  or  more  than  ten 
miles  high,  or  twice  the  altitude  of  the  highest  Himalayas,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  world. 

"Paper  printed  upon  can  not  be  ground  over  and  made  anew. 
Printers'  ink  spoils  paper  for  remauufacture,  and  the  great  amount  of 
paper  which  enters  into  public  journals  after  being  perused  is  not 
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bound  up  and  laid  aside,  as  it  should  be,  for  future  reference,  but  goes 
to  waste.  A  portion  is  used  for  wrappin<>;  paper;  but,  sad  as  is  the  re- 
flection, newspapers  containing  so  much  that  has  cost  mind,  labor, 
sleepless  nights,  and  weary  days,  go  to  waste  —  'hurry  on  to  indis- 
tinct decay '. 

Left  Hand. —  If,  instructing  a  child,  you  are  vexed  with  it  for 
want  of  adroitness,  try,  if  j'ou  have  never  tried  before,  to  write  with 
your  left  hand,  and  remenber  that  a  child  is  all  left  hand. 

Take  Care  of  your  Eyes. —  One  of  the  most  eminent  American 
divines,  who  has  for  some  time  been  compelled  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading,  has  spent  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  vain  and  lost 
years  of  time  in  consequence  of  getting  up  several  hours  before  day 
and  studying  by  artificial  light.     His  eyes  will  never  get  well. 

Multitudes  of  men  and  women  have  made  their  eyes  weak  for  life 
by  the  too  free  use  of  eyesight  in  reading  fine  print  and  doing  fine 
sewing.  In  view  of  these  things,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  the. follow- 
ing rules  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  : 

Avoid  all  sudden  changes  between  light  and  darkness. 
'Never  begin  to  read,  write,  or  sew,  for  several  minutes  after  coming 
from  darkness  to  bright  light. 

Never  read  by  twilight,  or  moonlight,  or  on  a  very  cloudy  day. 

Never  read  or  sew  directly  in  front  of  the  light,  or  window,  or  door. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  light  fall  from  above,  obliquely,  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

Never  sleep  so  that,  on  the  first  awakening,  the  eye  shall  open  on 
the  light  of  a  window. 

Do  not  use  the  eyesight  by  light  so  scant  that  it  requires  an  efi"ort 
to  discriminate. 

The  moment  you  are  instinctively  prompted  to  rub  the  eyes,  that 
moment  cease  using  them. 

If  the  eyelids  are  glued  together  on  wakening  up  do  not  forcibly 
open  them,  but  apply  the  saliva  with  the  fingers  —  it  is  the  speediest 
dilutant  in  the  world;  then  wash  your  eyes  and  face  in  warm  water. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Uealth. 

Influence  of  Fiction. —  It  is  from  true  fiction  —  from  the  living 
products  of  the  creative  imagination  —  children  get  their  ideas  of  the 
wonderful,  of  a  world  out  of  nature,  the  supernatural  and  divine. 
True  and  pure  fiction  is  the  purest  truth  —  the  natural  and  necessary 
aliment  for  the  young  imagination,  through  the  quickening  of  which 
faculty  alone  the  other  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  are  best  unfolded, 
even  if  they  can  be  at  all  unfolded  in  any  other  way. 
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MATHEMATICAL 


Solution  of  Peoblem  I  in  March  Number,  page  106. — 

Question. —  There  are  two  circular  tracts  of  land,  respectively  of  1  and  3  acres ; 
their  centres  are  united  by  a  line  GO  rods  long:  required,  the  position  upon  that 
line  of  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  the  length  of  its  radius,  to  cut  an  acre  from  each 
tract. 

Solution. —  Every  one,  doubtless,  who  lias  given  his  attention  to  the 
above  will  not  hesitate  to  concur  in  stating  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  more  embarrassing  and  laborious  question.  The  method 
which  I  shall  at  present  employ  in  the  solution  of  this  question  is,  per- 
haps, less  difficult  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  yet  it 
is  no  less  operose.  Ill  health  obliges  me  to  omit  the  more  laborious 
part  of  the  solution.  At  some  future  time  I  purpose  taking  up  this 
question,  when  I  will  endeavor  to  give  it  a  full  discussion. 


Let  AB  =  r,  BD  =  FD,  =  p,  EG=j\,  GA=c,  BC=a^,EF=3^;  also, 
let  the  area  cut  from  the  circles  be  tar"  and  f ir^%  respectively.  Now 
by  Elementary  Geometry  and  Mensuration  we  obtain, 

/ 

"X-p|/l- 


r  sin-  .r  +  p'sin-  — 
P 


cv 


1 — X' —  rx 


ry=c [1] 


-Cy) 


[2] 


r>in-V  +  P^sin-'^^-^Vi/l-/-WV  i-(^)  =t6^^ [3] 

in  which  sin-'y  is  simply  an  arbitrary  notation  denoting  the  arc  of 
which  y  is  the  sine,  etc.     By  applying  the  trigonometrical  formulae, 

6  5 


|/1- 


i    3. 1     3.  — i     3.      5 


4  -e-.g 


-,  etc. 


Equations  [2]  and  [3]  become,  !'  +  :!^.la;-^'- j  V-^-l-^^y-J   + 


+ 
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^.if  ix'(':y+,  etc.=  « -[1+^.b-  +?^.J.J.'  +*^«.U.f.- 

'"°-=y'-D+¥*^'  +?f  ■i-«y+  ~.J.f-|/  +  ,etc.]...[5] 

By  reversion  of  series,  Equations  [4]  and  [5]  give  —  in  terms  of  x, 

P 

and  — ^  in  terms  ofy.     We  also  have  —  =  — ^ ,  whence  the  value 

P  .  .         P       .P .  ^       r     .  . 

of  y  may  be  found  in  terms  of  x ;  also,  by  division,  —  gives  p  in  terms 

P 

of  X.     Therefore,  substituting  for  p  and  y  their  equals  in  terms  of  x 

in  Equation  [1],  we  get  an  equation  of  one  unknown  quantity,  which 

will  be  susceptible  of  solution  either  by  approximation  or  by  reversion 

of  series. 

We  may  solve  this  problem  approximately  by  neglecting  all  but  one 

term  in  the  first  and  all  but  two  in  the  second  member  of  Equations 

[4]  and  [5],  and  all  the  terms  of  the  root  of  the  radicals  in  [1]  except 

the  first  two  in  each.     Hence  AD=33.78  +  ,  and  DB=.DE,  =  23.91  +. 

TYRO. 

The  following  solutions  are  given  by  the  propounder  to  Problem  1 
in  September  number,  page  342. 

Question. —  In  a  mass  of  copper  and  tin  weighing  IGO  pounds  there  are  Y  pounds 
of  copper  to  3  of  tin.  How  much  copper  must  be  added  to  it  that  there  may  be 
13  pounds  of  copper  to  4  of  tin  ? 

Solution  1st. —  Copper  :  tin  : :  7  :  3.  .-.  Copper  =  y\  of  160,=  112 
lbs.,  and  tin  =  y='j  of  160,=481bs.  Since  no  tin  is  to  be  added,  481bs. 
=  y\  of  the  new  compound;  .-.  121bs.  =  Jy>  ^^^  ^^  ^  17=:2041bs.,  its 
weight.  But  204-160=441bs. ;  or,  4  :  13  : :  481bs.  tin  :  1561bs.  cop- 
per,  =  (112+44)  Ans. 

Solution  2d. —  Let  a;=the  number  of  pounds  of  copper  to  be  add- 
ed. Then  160  + xz=  new  compound,  -j*..  of  (160  +  a;)  =  y3_  of  160  ;  or, 
4(160  +  xO--17  =  481bs.  tin.  .-.  160+a;=17  x  12,=204.  .-.  a;=44 
lbs.  copper.     Ans. 

Arator  has  also  furnished  correct  solutions  to  the  above  problem, 
but  they  are  not  so  complete  and  explicit  as  those  given  above. 

Solution  to  Problem  III  in  September  Number. — 

Question. —  Two  notes,  one  of  $126  payable  in  G  months,  and  the  other  $150 
payable  in  9  months,  were  discounted  for  $8.50.  At  what  rate  of  interest  were 
they  discounted  ? 

Solution. —  Let  x  =  the  interest  of  §1  for  12  months  :   then  the 
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amount  of  §1  in  6  months  being  1  +  ^x,  and  in  9  months  1  +  ^x,  the 

126 
present  worth  of  tlie  bill  due  at  the  end  of  G  months  will  be  =-^,— ,  and 
^  1  +  ix 

that  of  the  bill  due  at  the  end  of  9  mouths  ,      „-  :  .-.  ^ — ,— + 


l  +  ix  l  +  ^x  l  +  ix 
=  (126  +  150  — 8. 50)=:267. 50;  which  being-  developed  gives  a  quad- 
ratic equation,  in  which  a;  =  .05046.  .-.  3.05046x100  =  85.046,  the 
rate  of  interest  per  §100,  as  required.  TYRO. 

No  correct  solution  has  been  received  to  Problem  II  in  the  Septem- 
ber Teacher.     A  solution  is  requested  in  time  for  the  December  No. 

Problems. —  I.  If  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  increase  uni- 
formly at  the  rate  of  a  square  foot  per  second,  at  what  rate  is  the  per- 
pendicular increasing  when  the  side  is  5  inches  ?  H.  s. 

II.  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  ~ —^x{x  —  \\l)  =  Q. 

C.  H.  L. 

III.  Given,  [l]r*- 24.1:*^  + 72 =280;  [2]  9.r  +  a'V-15=37;  to 
find  the  values  of  x  and  //.  c.  n.  l. 

IV.  Given,  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  lengths  of  two  lines  that 
bisect  the  acute  angles, =40  and  50  respectively,  to  determine  the  ra- 
dii of  three  inscribed  circles,  which  shall  be  tangent  to  each  other,  and 
also  tangent  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle.     A  solution  is  requested. 

TYRO. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  Problem  II  in  October  Teacher,  page 
395.  The  result  of  investigation  will  be  thankfully  received  for  the 
December  number. 


COMMENTS      OX      THE       SCHOOL      LAW. 


Department  of  Public  In-struction,    \ 
Springfield,  Illinois,  Kovembcr,  1S60.    J 

Examination  of  Teachers. —  School  Commissioners  are  required  by 
the  51st  section  of  the  Act  to  'fix  upon  the  time  of  holding  meetings 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  in  such  places  in  their  respective 
counties  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  best  accommodate  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  examination'. 

This  requirement  is  peremptory  ;  but  the  law  does  not  prescribe  the 
number  of  times  and  places;  that  is  left  to  i\iQ  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  each  Commissioner  iopuhlish  the 
notice  of  all  such  meetings  '  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation'. 
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I  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  fidelity  with  which  these 
important  provisions  of  the  hiw  have  been  carried  out  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  School  Commissioners  in  the  State.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  any  exceptions  should  exist  to  this  remark.  Candidates  for  ex- 
amination have  reason  to  complain  if  only  one  or  two  meetings  are 
held  in  the  year,  and  those  only  at  the  residence  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  'greatest  number'  can  not  in  that  icai/  be  'best  accommodated'. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  those  examinations  should  be 
honest,  impartial,  and  thorough.  Every  certificate  issued  through  ig- 
norance, carelessness,  or  sympathy,  to  one  unworthy  to  receive  it,  is 
not  only  a  violation  of  law,  but  a  direct  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
system  of  public  instruction.  Such  a  certificate  is  u  public,  ofiicial 
license,  not  to  elevate  and  bless,  but  to  injure  and  curse  the  commun- 
ity. Good  schools  can  not  be  taught  by  incompetent  teachers;  the 
thing  is  impossible  and  absurd ;  and  poor  schools,  where  the  instruc- 
tion is  inaccurate  and  unscientific,  are  not  '  better  than  none  ',  but  a 
great  deal  worse.  If  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  correct  the  vicious 
habits  of  a  colt  that  has  been  spoiled  by  a  humjlcr  in  '  break hiy\  it  is 
equally  so  to  eradicate  vicious  habits  of  study,  blunders  of  speech  and 
thought,  false  notions  of  facts  and  principles,  from  the  tenacious  mind 
of  a  child  when  once  graven  there  by  the  sciolist  and  smatterer  in 
teaching.  When  the  gnarled  and  distorted  oak  is  reduced  to  sym- 
metry and  beauty  again,  then  may  the  efl'ects  of  a  false  and  distorted 
early  culture  be  remedied;  but  not  till  then.  By  all  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  of  youth  and  the  hopes  of  the  future ;  by  the 
priceless  value  of  a  true  education,  and  the  worse  than  worthlessncss 
of  a  false,  I  would  exhort  those  who  conduct  or  control  these  exam- 
inations to  ho  faithful. 

It  can  not  but  be  deprecated  that  any  considerations  save  those  of 
fitness  for  the  icorJc  fjhould  ever  control  the  choice  of  the  people  in  se- 
lecting the  guardians  of  such  interests  as  these. 

Commissioners  are  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  pcr.sons  to  ex- 
amine teachers.  This  duty  should  never  be  delegated  to  jjcrsons  of 
questionable  competency  ov  fidelity.  Practical  teachers,* or  other  ac- 
tive, intelligent  educational  men,  should  always  be  chosen  on  these 
Boards  of  Examiners,  if  possible.  The  name  of  one  examiner  upon 
the  certificate  beside  that  of  the  School  Commissioner  will  satisfy  the 
law.  The  language  is:  ^  any  person  or  persons  ',  etc.  Vide  Sec.  50, 
School  Law. 

Powers  of  Directors. — 

(1.)  Can  the  Directors  lawfully  withdraw  from  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
loan,  their  surplus  District  funds  ■* 
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(2.)  Have  the  Directors  the  right  to  furnish  books  for  indigent  children,  pay- 
ing for  tiiem  out  of  the  public  funds  ? 

(3.)  Is  it  lawful  or  expedient  for  Directors,  either  by  themselves  or  teacher, 
to  offer  prizes  as  a  motive  to  and  reward  for  diligence  in  study,  and  to  pay  for 
such  prizes  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  district?  If  such  prizes  should  be  of- 
fered, and  the  Directors  should  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  money  to 
pay  for  them,  is  the  Treasurer  bound  to  honor  such  order  ? 

(1.)  The  Law  confers  no  authority  upon  Directors  to  loan  their  sur- 
plus funds. 

(2.)  The  Law  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  interrogatory.  It 
neither  confers  nor  withholds  the  authority  in  question.  Points  of 
this  nature  must,  therefore,  be  considered  and  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  i-.pirit  of  the  law  and  a  due  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  both  economy  and  benevolence.  It  could  not  be  in  conflict 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the  Directors  to  do  as  proposed,  for  the 
Act  has  no  provisions  on  the  subject :  that  it  would  not  be  in  violation 
of  the  benevolent  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  seems  equally  clear. 
I  am  therefore  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  the  exercise  of 
no  more  than  a  legitimate  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to 
make  small  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  really  'poor 
children  in  the  district  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend 
school :  provided  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  so  that  the  ability  of  the  Directors  to  meet  all  their  other 
obligations  would  not  tlierehy  he  impaired.  Too  much  prudence  can 
not  be  exercised  by  the  Directors  in  assuring  themselves  that  it  is  a 
case  of  actual  need.  No  rights  should  be  exercised  with  more  caution 
than  those  which  are  discretionary.  But  in  cases  which  do  fall  with- 
in these  prescribed  limits,  the  right  referred  to  is  often  exercised  in 
this  State,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  so  humane  and  benevolent  an  action. 

(3.)  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  pecuniary  rewards 
and  prizes  in  schools.  I  believe  a  good  teacher  can  always  find  stronger, 
BETTER,  and  HIGHER  motives  to  diligence  in  study.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  giving  of  such  prizes  is  a  legitimate  vise  of  the  public  funds. 
But  the  Treasurer  is  bound  to  honor  the  order  if  drawn  by  the  Di- 
rectors. The  responsibility  of  such  an  order  rests  upon  the  Directors, 
not  upon  the  Treasurer. 

Schedides — Rights  of  Trustees  and  Directors. — It  is  important  to 
define,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  representative  jurisdiction  of  School 
Trustees  and  Directors,  in  respect  to  Schedules. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  law,  the  opinion  is  confidently 
held  that  the  schedule  of  a  teacher,  accomps  nied  by  the  certificate  of 
the  Directors,  is  the  only  and  sufficient  legal  evidence  to  the  Trustees 
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that  the  school  was  '  conducted  according  to  law'.  So  far  as  the  action 
of  the  Trustees  is  concerned,  that  evidence  must  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive. The  duty  of  examining  and  correcting  the  schedules  de- 
volves, by  law,  upon  the  Directors,  not  the  Trustees.     Vide  Sec.  53. 

Trustees  may  icject  schedules  which  are  not  kept  in  the  fonn  and 
manner  required  by  law,  or  which  are  not  returned  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  time,  etc.;  but  the  law  no  where  confers  upon  them 
the  right  to  traverse  the  legitimate  official  acts  of  the  Directors;  it 
clothes  them  with  no  power  to  revise,  modify,  or  change,  much  less  to 
discredit  and  reject,  the  material  statements  of  facts  contained  in  the 
schedules  and  official  certificates  of  the  Teachers  and  Directors.  The 
presumption  always  is  that  those  statements  are  correct,  and  that  the 
schedules  are  justly  entitled  to  the  amounts  certified  to  be  due. 

It  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Directors,  as  before  remarked,  to 
see  that  all  errors  ai-e  corrected  before  the  schedules  arc  filed  with  the 
Township  Treasurer;  and  neither  the  latter  nor  the  Trustees  are  un- 
der any  legal  obligation  either  to  receive  schedules  which  have  not 
been  thus  corrected  or  to  return  them  to  the  Directors  for  further  ex- 
amination. But  I  can  not  too  earnestly  recommend  that  when  sched- 
ules are  returned,  containing  such  errors  of  form,  etc.,  as  would  justify 
their  rejection,  although  the  obvious  result  of  mere  ignorance  or  inad- 
vertence, that  oppprtunity  be  offered  to  the  Teacher  or  Directors  to 
make  the  needful  corrections.  A  true  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy 
would  always  suggest  this  course,  when  the  schedules  are  returned  in 
time  for  it  to  be  done.  In  one  instance  a  teacher  was  deprived  of  his 
earnings  for  nearly  two  years  because  his  schedule  was  not  dated! 
In  another  case  the  teacher  lost  his  wages  entirely  because  he  omitted 
to  write  his  certificate  in  the  schedule.  Such  rigor  may  be  technically 
legal,  but  it  is  not  reasonable,  just,  or  generous. 

In  denying  the  right  of  the  Trustees  to  go  behind  and  criticise  the 
material  facts  certified  to  in  the  schedules,  it  is  not  intended  to  cut  off 
inquiry,  or  exclude  investigation  in  cases  of  :manifest  deception 

or  FRAUD. 

Instances  of  this  nature  may  undoubtedly  occur,  when  payment 
should  be  deferred  till  an  examination  can  be  had,  or  the  Treasurer 
may  be  '  enjoined'  till  the  difficulty  is  settled. 

But  the  soundness  of  the  general  principle  here  laid  down  is 
not  impaired  by  such  extreme  cases.  The  rule  is  that  the  schedule 
and  certificate  of  the  Directors  goveru  the  Trustees  and  Treasoirer. 

Certificates  of  Taxation — Section  44. — 

At  a  meeting  held  prior  to  the  second  Monday  of  September,  1860,  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  our  District,  the  rate  of  special  tii.x  for  t^chool  i)inpose>'  for  Ihc  current 
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year  was  tlctcrmiaed  ;  but  the  certificate  of  the  County  Clerk,  required  by  the  44th 
section  of  the  Act,  was  not  returned,  through  an  oversight  of  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  until  the  'Mth  of  the  same  month,  when  the  County  Clerk  decided 
that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  the  tax  for  the  present  year  could  not  be  collected. 
The  effect  of  that  decision  would  be  to  shut  up  our  school-houses,  and  deprive 
us  of  the  power  of  jueeting  the  payments  due  for  its  construction.  The  decision 
seems  to  us  unnecessarily  severe.  May  it  not  be  receded  from  without  violence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law  ? 

I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  the  County  Clerk,  in  the  above 
case,  should  fill  the  certificate,  and  extend  the  tax.  It  is  manifest  that 
no  injustice  or  wrong  would  thereby  be  done  to  other  parties,  while 
the  interests  of  tjie  district  concerned  would  be  greath-  promoted.  It 
is  true  that  the  legality  of  an  assessment  may  be  challenged  if  the 
returns  are  not  made  within  the  time  fixed  by  law;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  Clerk  is  the  proper  party  to  raise  the  objection. 
He  is,  of  course,  under  no  obligation,  in  any  case,  to  fill  the  certificate 
unless  returned  in  time  for  him  to  extend  the  tax  npon  the  hooks  of 
the  Collector. 

Schedules  for  Ze.s.s  than  six  months. —  The  impression  prevails  in 
some  quarters  that  Trustees  can  not  apportion  funds  on  schedules 
covering  a  less  period  than  six  months.  This  is  an  error,  and  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  requiring  a  six-months  school. 
The  six-months  school  may  be  taught  at  any  time  during  the  year — 
either  in  six  consecutive  months,  or  at  different  times  in  the  year;  and 
the  Trustees  must  apportion  the  funds  upon  all  schedules  which  are 
returned  in  time,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  months  embraced 
in  each  of  such  schedules. 

Renewal  of  Certificctes. —  School  Commissioners  are  entitled  to  one 
dollar  for  each  certificate  reneiced,  the  same  as  for  the  original  certifi- 
cate; provided,  that  the  application  for  renewal  is  not  made  at  one  of 
the  regular  times  and  places  advertised  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
examination  of  teachers.  No  charge  can  be  made  for  any  certificate 
or  renewal  granted  at  any  of  the  above  times  and  places. 

Ne-w  Bond. —  Upon  the  election  of  a  new  Board  of  Trustees  a  new 
Bond  should  in  all  cases  be  executed  by  the  Township  Treasurer. 
This  is  not  only  required  by  laV,  but  from  a  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  securities  and  the  protection  of  the  public  money.    Vide  Sec.  55. 

Erratum. —  On  page  392  of  the  October  number  of  the  Teacher 
occurs  this  sentence:  "What  the  Legislature  may  do  directly  they 
may,  of  course,  do  indirectly."  It  should  be:  "What  the  Legislature 
may  do  indirectly  they  may,  of  course,  do  directly." 

NEWTON  BATEMAX,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
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German  ix  Pcblic  Schools. —  It  is  bccoining  rather  fasliional)lc  just  now,  we 
think,  to  introduce  the  German  language  as  a  branch  of  study  into  public  schools. 
From  what  wc  know  of  schools  and  of  the  Gorman  language,  we  think  this  unde- 
sirable ;  yet  it  is  favored  by  many  men  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Yeryfew  of  those  who  will  read  a  little  Gorman  in  schools  will 
over  learn  to  use  it  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  those  who  do  learn  so  to 
use  it  will  not  get  that  proficiency  in  school.  All  that  will  really  be  gained  by 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  who  potter  away  at  German  for  a  while  is  only 
the  ability  to  read  easy  passages,  and  to  pronounce  in  a  very  dubitablc  style  Ger- 
man names :  and  this  they  will  prize  as  something  important,  when  a  larger  measure 
of  culture  in  the  Englisli  language  would  be  worth  much  more,  to  them. 

We  do  not  undervalue  even  a  little  knowledge  of  Gorman  as  a  scholarly  acqui- 
sition ;  but  our  public  schools,  and  their  funds,  and  the  time  of  the  pupils  tliere, 
are  not  to  be  devoted  primarily  nor  principally  to  scholarship,  in  the  large  sense  of 
that  term,  but  rather  to  giving  to  all  a  moderate  degree  of  practically  useful 
knowledge.  First  in  value  stands  the  use  of  our  own  language  as  a  ready  means 
of  communication  and  of  tlio  ac([uisition  of  knowledge ;  that  is,  the  use  of  it  iu 
correct  speech,  and  tlie  use  of  it  in  reading,  by  which  the  pupil  can  have  free 
access  to  the  recorded  knowledge  of  others.  Next  in  value  are  the  rudiments  of 
mathematics  as  acquirable  in  arithmetic ;  and  next,  knowledge  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  as  given  in  geography.  But  before  we  have  more  than  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  geography  there  come  thronging  forward. and  asking  precedence  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  physiology,  chemistry,  history,  and  higher  culture  in  mathe- 
matics, rhetoric,  and  grauiuiar.  To  pupils  in  our  schools  all  of  these  are  vastly 
more  important  than  the  little  stock  of  German  or  French  which  they  can  ac(iuire 
by  neglecting  these  weightier  matters. 

To  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  pursue  in  High  School  and 
Academy  a  more  extended  course  let  the  German  be  given,  afdr  the  more  valua- 
ble things  have  been  sulficiently  mastered.  But  first  let  the  boy  know  enough  of 
physiology  to  know  when  he  may  after  exertion  drink  cold  water  or  venture  into 
the  river  to  bathe  ;  let  the  girl  learn  enough  of  chemistry  and  of  household  science 
to  know  with  what  powers  and  agencies  she  is  dealing  in  cooking,  and  to  fill  no 
fluid-lamps  near  a  flame  ;  let  the  great  principles  of  physical  geography  and  the 
facts  of  our  national  history,  at  least,  be  thoroughly  appreciated  as  far  as  they 
can  be  appreciated  by  youthful  minds;  and  still  more,  let  one  who  speaks  the 
hmguage  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton  have  made  rich  be  able  to  read  with 
pleasure  their  treasure-pages,  and  be  full  of  the  simple  Saxon  diction  of  our  Eng- 
lisli Bible:  then  will  such  be  ready  to  uiyc  profitably  other  tongues;  tlien,  and 
then  only,  can  those  who  do  not  look  to  a  liberal  education  be  projMJrly  allowed 
to  study  outside  the  stores  of  our  own  language.  Even  then  Latin  and  Greek 
will  be  worth  more  than  German,  unless  the  career  of  the  pupil  iri  such  as  to  make 
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the  modern  languago  useful  to  him  as  a  means  of  communication  with  Germans. 
The  simple  but  cogent  reason  for  this  statement  is,  tliat  the  ancient  languages 
give  us  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  much  of  the  English,  and  specially  with 
the  technical  terms  of  the  sciences,  while  German  adds  very  little  to  any  man's 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  words  in  his  own  vernacular.  "VVe  do  not  speak  without 
due  consideration,  having  studied  years  ago  Latin  and  Greek,  German  and  French, 
as  well  as  a  little  of  some  other  languages,  and  having  naturally  a  great  fondness 
for  the  study  of  language  ;  but  practical  experience  among  men  and  in  a  laborious 
profession  has  taught  us  to  estimate  all  school  learning,  not  by  the  scholarly 
standards  of  the  schools,  but  by  the  standards  of  an  earnest  working  world.  Much 
that  gives  us  pleasure  as  a  scholar  is  of  no  value  out  of  the  study  and  the  circles 
of  studious  men  ;  and  we  have  found  and  daily  find  our  Latin  and  Greek,  though 
not  our  most  useful  knowledge,  of  more  value  to  us  than  our  German  and  French. 

Ravenna,  Ohio. —  Last  summer  we  visited  a  school-house  in  Eavenna,  Ohio,  that 
was  far  superior  to  the  average  of  school-buildings  in  its  arrangement,  roominess 
and  convenience. 

It  was  about  one  hundred  feet  in  the  full  front  length,  consisting  of  a  centre 
about  40  X  60  ft.  and  two  wings  about  30  x  40  ft.,  the  whole  two  stories  high,  beside  a 
basement.  There  were  four  front  entrances,  one  to  each  wing,  lower  story,  so  that 
pupils  of  the  primary  departments  had  no  confusion  from  interference  with  larger 
pupils,  one  near  each  side  of  tlie  centre  part,  and  passages  connecting  the  whole  in- 
side. The  basement  was  paved,  excepting  a  part  partitioned  off  for  fuel,  and  was 
used  for  play-rooms  and  for  pupils  to  enter  who  were  at  the  house  before  school 
in  morning  or  at  noon,  a  stove  being  set  up  in  a  basement  room.  The  house  was 
never  thrown  open  for  a  public  room  for  pupils  in  absence  of  teachers.  The  first 
story  had  in  each  wing  a  i)rimary  room  30  x  4i!,  seated  with  sixty  arm-chairs,  and 
in  the  centre  a  grannnar  department  with  seats  for  eiglity-four  (double  desks), 
with  a  reeitation-room  joining  20  x  25  feet  in  size.  The  upper  rooms,  all  of  which 
are  reached  by  stairs  in  the  centre,  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  below,  ex- 
cept tliat  the  difference  in  upper  and  lower  halls  gives  opportunity  to  cut  off  some 
small  rooms  for  apparatus  and  books,  etc.  The  wjngs  here  are  occupied  by  inter- 
mediate departments,  and  the  centre  by  the  High'  School,  which  has  sixty  single 
desks.  The  whole  house  accommodates  about  four  lumdred  pupils.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  an  orcliard,  and  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit  when  we  were  there, 
though  school  was  but  just  closed.  Not  a  mark  was  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  or 
furniture,  which  had  been  in  use  a  year.  The  cost  of  the  house  was  $13,000.  The 
building  is  an  honor  to  tlic  place  and  justly  an  object  of  pride  to  the  people.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  is  so  much  superior  in  its  arrangements  to  most  large  houses 
that  it  well  deserves  honorable  mention.  b. 

Purposely  have  we  kept  back  this  number  of  the  Teacher  a  little  after  our 
regular  day  of  issue  (the  tenth)  to  obtain  sundry  matters,  one  of  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing item  respecting  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

State  Teachers'  Association. —  We  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  and  Arrangements. 

Springfield,  III.,  November  3d,  1860. 

Dr.  Willard  —  Dear  Sir  :  The  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  perfect  tlie  programme  in  seasom  for  insertion  in  the  Nov.  No. 
of  the  Teacher.  We  find  that  we  have  w?iJc/'estimated  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  and  ono-estimated  the  promptness  of  some  of  our  correspondents.  I 
can  say  in  a  few  words,  however,  what  has  been  done,  and  with  safety  say  that  we 
will  have  the  full  programme  ready  for  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  "at  Quincy  on  the  2(ith,  27th  and  28th  days  of 
December  next. 
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I  hare  seen  the  Superintendents  of  the  Quincy  and  Toledo,  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  Su  Louis  Railroads,  and  they  have  cheerfully  consented 
to  grant  us  free  return  tickets.  I  am  informed  that  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  and 
Chicago  and  Galena  grant  like  favors.  Other  roads  will  be  solicited  for  similar 
favors. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mich.,  and  Prof.  A. 
S.  Welch,  Principal  of  Michigan  Xornial  School,  have  consented  to  deliver  lec- 
tures before  the  Association.  The  reputation  of  these  gentlemen  is  suflScient 
guaranty  that  we  shall  have  at  least  two  good  lectures.  Others  have  been  invited 
from  whom  no  answer  has  yet  been  received. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Clover,  of  this  city,  has  kindly  consented  to  present  the  subject  of 
Drawing  before  the  Association.  Several  others  have  been  invited  to  prepare 
essays  for  the  occasion,  whose  names  and  subjects  will  appear  in  the  Programme. 

Yours  truly,  E.  L.  CLARK. 

A  Great  QrEsxiox. —  A  correspondent  says  ''I  would  like  to  have  some  one 
give  the  best  plan  for  keeping  order  and  inciting  to  thoroughness  in  union 
schools."'  It  is  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of  a  brief  answer — perhaps  not  of 
any  answer  at  all,  if  strictly  construed,  as  it  may  be  that  no  one  way  is  the  txst 
under  all  circumstances.  While  some  of  our  correspondents  are  preparing  to 
answer  it,  our  friend  R.  may  get  some  hints  from  Page's  Tlieory  <utd  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  from  Xorthend's  Ttachcis"  AssislanL 

St.  Lons. —  The  question  whether  the  study  of  the  German  language  shall  be 
introduced  into  some  of  the  common  schools  has  been  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  St.  Louis,  The  following  resolution  was  before  the  Board  for  action  and 
the  subject  referred  to  the  committee  named: 

Hesolrtd.  That  the  Teachers'  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  antborized  and  required  to  nomin- 
ate, as  early  as  pnicticable,  a  German-English  teacher  for  each  of  the  .-ibove-named  schools 
(Lafayette  and  Cla.v  :  said  teachers  to  be  thoroughly  competent  and  qualified  to  give  instruction 
In  the  German  language,  as  well  as  to  teach  all  the  ilngUsh  branches  studied  in  the  Grammar 
schools. 

Dr.  Pope,  whom  we  know  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  dissented  from 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and  ofiered  the  following  statement 
of  his  reasons  m  the  form  of  a  minority  report : 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  committee  to  whom  w»s  referred  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  German  language  into  several  of  the  schools,  would  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report 
that  the  introduction  of  the  German  language  into  the  schools  is  inexpedient  and  undesirable,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1st.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  are  in  English,  and  the  language  of  otxr  public 
schools  should  entirely  conform  to  that  of  the  land 

2d.  The  hope  of  withdrawing  the  children  of  G firman  parents  from  their  own  sectarian  and  de- 
nominational schools  is  believed  to  be  a  T,<iin  one :  especially  as  the  school-houses  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  the  German  are  already  full. 

3d.  The  German  and  French  being  now  uught  in  the  High  School,  those  children  desiring  to 
learn  these  languages  can  do  so  there. 

■ith.  The  finances  of  the  Board  are  not  in  a  condition  to  justify  any  additional  expense. 

5th.  The  sooner  the  German  and  all  other  naturalized  citizens  learn  and  adopt  our  vernacular 
tongue  the  better,  it  is  believed,  for  all  concerned. 

Some  of  these  reasons  are  of  no  cogency  against  the  introduction  of  the 
German  as  a  study  for  American  pupils:  against  that  there  are  abundant  rea- 
sons of  other  bearing.     The  resolution  above  given  was,  however,  adopted. 

Dr.  L.vtham,  a  well-known  philologist,  is  employed  by  the  Longmans,  of  Lon- 
don, in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  He  has  been  engaged 
upon  it  several  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  part  will  be  issued  soon. 
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"  TuE  Mute  and  the  Blind." —  This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  published  at  Niagara 
Falls,  X.  Y.,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Skinner,  who  is  philanthropically  engaged  in  teaching  a 
school  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  colored  children,  and  asks  aid  of  the  charitable. 
The  paper  is  sent  for  $1.00  a  year.  The  following  notice  is  at  the  head  of  the 
editorial  columns : 

How  this  Paper  h  Published. —  The  Editor  is  a  blind  man ;  the  compositors 
arc  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  press-work  is  performed  by  the  blind  ;  the  papers  are 
folded  by  the  blind  and  wrapped  by  mutes. 

"A  Sharp  Operation." — =We  learn  that  a  school-mistress  who  teaches  about 
eight  miles  southeast  of  this  place  liad  occasion  to  punish  a  lad  attending  her 
school.  The  misdemeanor  was  perpetrated  on  Friday ;  and,  as  she  wished  him  to 
reflect  upon  his  guilt,  she  told  him  on  Friday  evening  when  dismissing  the  school 
that  she  would  whip  him  on  Monday.  Monday  came ;  the  boy  came ;  and  the 
whipping  came  also.  School-mistress  whipped  hard,  but  the  boy  showed  no  sign 
of  pain  or  penitence.  School-mistress,  discouraged,  laid  on  harder,  and  when 
tired  of  flogging  told  him  to  take  his  seat.  Boy  did  so,  seemingly  highly  satisfied 
with  the  performance.  The  little  rascal,  only  eleven  years  old,  had  taken  advant- 
age of  the  '  due  notice '  and  of  the  '  school-marm '.  He  had  bound  a  lot  of 
shingles  over  the  whipping  spot  on  his  back !  The  father  tells  the  story,  and 
doubtless  feels  some  gratification  in  what  he  esteems  his  son's  '  smart  trick '. 

Jacksonville  Journal. 

Mr.  Bateman's  Monthly  Communications  are  copied  by  some  of  our  exchanges 
■who  do  not  credit  the  TeacJier  for  them  at  all.  They  are  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Bateman  because  he  wishes  thereby  to  favor  the  Teacher  as  well  as  to  aid  the 
public.  They  are  special  contributions  to  the  Teaclier  as  truly  as  any  article  of  any 
other  of  its  correspondents;  and  a  systematic  copying  of  them,  either  with  or 
without  credit,  is  as  unjust  to  us  as  if  every  month  the  Editor'sTableor  our  other 
articles  were  transferred  in  like  manner.  We  so  speak  because  we  have  been 
mistreated  hitherto  in  this  way.  If  any  of  our  weekly  exchanges  wish  to  trans- 
fer them  to  their  columns,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  do  so,  and  shall  ex- 
pect the  usual  credit ;  if  any  wish  to  copy  them  constantly,  courtesy  would  require 
that  our  pleasure  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  » 

The  Unknown  Workers. — "  Who  are  the  most  thorough  educators  since  Horace 
Mann's  death  ?  "  No  doubt  Henry  Barnard  takes  his  place  the  nearest  of  any  liv- 
ing man.  But  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  daily  toil  of  the  school-room, 
who  can  answer  the  question  ?  Who  can  assure  us  that  the  '  most  thorough '  work 
in  the  great  world  of  education  is  not  now  in  progress  in  some  obscure  corner  ? 
Perhaps  the  persons  inquired  after  are  assiduously  laboring  for  the  good  of  a  few, 
unknown  to  fame  and  the  world,  looking  for  their  reward  at  the  hand  of  him  who 
doeth  all  things  well,  endeavoring  to  discharge  all  their  duties  in  a  conscious  rec- 
titude of  motive  which  will  bear  the  test  of  being  scrutinized  by  the  great  Judge. 
Perhaps,  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  they  are  in  some  position  beneath  their 
abilities,  under  adverse  circumstances,  with  no  power  or  influence  at  command, 
pressed  down  by  opposing  influences,  because,  forsooth,  they  are  guided  by  the 
pole-star  of  rir/Ai,  which  leads  to  present  and  future  happiness,  and  refuse  to  follow 
some  body's  pari  I/,  which  would  lead  to  any  thing  but  honest  manhood  and  the  joys 
of  a  good  conscience.  Perhaps,  again,  these  thorough  workers  are  giving  way  (on 
account  of  public  prejudice  against  thoroughness  or  against  the  persons  themselves) 
to  some  who  are  merely  making  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to  something  more  lucra- 
tive, and  who  make  an  effort  to  be,  not  thorough.,  h\xt  popular.  d. 
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The  First  Part  of  Cat. — The  other  day  wc  had  a  ch^ss  spelling  by  the  sounds. 
They  were  little  ones,  just  in  their  First  Reader,  and  we  were  having  them  analyze 
words  into  their  sounds.  The  word  '  cat '  occurred.  It  was  pronounced,  and  we 
inquired  What  is  the  first  part  of  '  cat '  ?  and  received  from  a  little  white-headed 
urchin  the  reply  '  Kitten ' —  a  reply  in  accordance  with  fact,  if  not  according  to 
Phonetics.  B. 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co. —  The  Indiana  School  Journal  says  of  these  gentlemen  that 
they  have  built  up  an  immense  business  by  their  liberal  patronage  of  the  educa- 
tional journals,  and  that  they  have  ever  shown  the  most  enlightened  sympathy 
with  all  the  advancing  movements  of  teachers.  They  certainly  publish  some  of 
the  best  school-books  in  market,  and  they  have  always  taken  pains  to  let  the 
readers  of  the  Teaclier  know  what  they  offer. 

Notes  and  Queries. —  Query  (16.)  What  is  'not'  in  the  sentence  "Xot  a  soldier 
discharged  his  farewell  shot"  ?  c.  n.  l. 

Query  (17.)  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  tell  us  what  they  think  of  the 
following  sentence :  "  Smoking  and  all  improper  conduct  are  prohibited  in  this 
room."  c.  n.  l. 

Query  (18.)  "  Four  times  six  is  twenty-four."    How  is  '  is'  parsed  ?  d. 

Query  (19.)  Why  is  Southern  Illinois  called  Egypt  ?  J.  s.  d. 

Query  (20.)  Why  is  it  that  so  many  good  writers  of  the  English  language  use 
'  that '  after  such  words  as  expect,  guess,  hear,  hope,  say,  tell,  think,  and  other 
transitive  verbs  which,  in  most  instances,  take  part  of  a  sentence  as  their  object, 
when  the  same  persons  and  others  would  Ijut  seldom  insert  '  that '  in  talking  ? 

J.  S.  D. 

Answers. —  Query  (12.)  Diagram  after  Clark's  method  of  the  13th  example  on 
page  55  Revised  Grammar: 


I      For     I 


they 


cold 
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stiff 


and 


still 


I     who     I  wrought    | annoy 
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walls 
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More  upon  Qiiory  (i.)  Mr.  Editor :  Permit  nie  to  make  my  best  bow,  hat  hi 
liand,  to  you,  to  my  most  g;racious  opponent  Pupillus,  and  to  my  highly-respected 
antagonist  J.  S.  D.  I  totally  disown  your  epithet  'Ishmaelitish',  and  deny  all  the 
imputations  thereby  cast  upon  me.  My  hand  is  not  against  every  man,  nor  is 
every  man's  hand  against  me.  If  it  is  my  fortune  to  remain  a  correspondent  of 
'  your  valuable  journal'  (ahem !  I  wonder  if  that  old  phrase  will  tickle  him  ! ),  I  will 
show  that  I  know  how  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  tear  down  ;  and  that  if  I  say  hard 
things  and  severe  things,  I  do  it  only  because  space  must  be  made  by  scythe,  and 
ax,  and  fire,  and  pick,  and  shovel,  before  the  dwelling  can  have  a  place  to  stand. 

To  Pupillus  I  answer  that  I  can  not  admit  that  the  instances  cited  by  me  are 
the  result  of  any  inaccuracy  of  expression,  nor  do  I,  in  reading  which  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, find  the  form  of  expression  with  which  he  would  compare  it  except  among 
the  most  careless  of  newspaper  or  magazine  writers.  What  I  claim  I  will  more 
fully  show  in  reply  to  J.  S.  D. 

My  dear  friend  J.  S.  D.,  or  Mr.  Sycamore,  as  I  first  knew  you,  let  me  humbh' 
correct  you  on  a  personal  matter.  I  never  thought  of  calling  you  a  '  benighted  old 
fogy',  for  I  never  believed  you  to  be  one.  If  you  will  read  again  you  can  see  that 
I  applied  the  term  'benighted'  to  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  who  vary 
from  your  rule  so  much  more  than  I  should.  If  you  will  make  yourself  an  '  old 
fogy '  it  shall  be  yoar  own  work,  and  not  mine. 

But  to  business.  I  think  you  misapprehend  both  the  point  which  I  aimed  to 
make  and  my  method  of  reaching  it.  That  sliall  be  reckoned  the  fault  of  my  own 
self,  and  my  haste.  You  start  with  the  proposition,  'on  the  authority  of  Webster 
and  the  grammarians',  that  'the  ordinal  numbers  in  our  language  should  be  used 
to  express  order'.  [Teacher  for  June,  page  232.)  And  since  we  are  to  be  crit- 
ical, I  will  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  'ordinal  numbers'.  There  are  no  such 
things,  although  Webster,  and  Worcester,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  use 
the  term.  Take  any  definition  of  number  given  by  either  of  these  authors  and 
test  the  expression  by  it,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  simply  a  blunder.  '  Numbers 
are',  as  Goold  Brown  says,  'words  that  tell  how  many'.  Now  what  these  gentle- 
men call  an  '  ordinal  number'  never  tells  how  many,  but  only  which  one  of  a  num- 
bered series.  They  should  have  said,  with  Brown  and  Fowler,  '  ordinal  numerals'. 
And  if  our  lexicographers  begin  with  such  a  solecism,  they  injure  their  own  au- 
thority.    I  see  that  I  seem  to  have  followed  them  myself  in  one  instance. 

I  claim  only  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  ordinals  are  generally  used  to  express 
which  one  of  a  series,  it  is  also  true  that  by  the  usage  of  the  language  the  cardi- 
nal numerals  are  frequently  used  instead  of  the  ordinal  numerals.  To  prove  this 
I  first  showed  that  there  are  cases  where  no  one  thinks  of  using  the  ordinal  term : 
namely,  to  denote  the  year  of  the  era  and  the  hour  of  the  day;  'the  year  I860', 
'  ten  o'clock ',  etc.  You  say  '  the  year  of  the  era  is  the  only  universal  application 
of  the  rule  inquired  after  that  I  think  of  now ' :  I  suppose  you  meant  to  say  '  uni- 
versal exception  to  the  rule  stated',  you  admit  that  there  may  be  others  sanc- 
tioned by  good  usage,  and  I  claim  that  others  are  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 
Therein  lies  the  difference  between  us. 

If  it  be  a  question  merely  of  observation  of  usage,  I  must  say  that  my  expe- 
rience is  precisely  opposite  to  yours.  I  claim  to  be  a  critical  observer  of  the 
language  of  others,  and  I  very  frequently  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  best  speakers 
just  such  expressions  as  I  contend  for.     And  I  never  heard  any  one  but  a  pedant 
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or  one  who  tried  to  be  over-nice  in  the  use  of  language  say  ^number  Jimt,  wwm- 
ber  gecond\  etc.,  and  I  again  deny  that  they  belong  to  the  language,  and  challenge 
J.  S.  D.  or  any  one  one  else  to  produce  examples  from  our  standard  literature.  I 
hare  heard  Tolumes,  pages,  sections  and  chapters  referred  to  by  the  cardinal  terms 
so  frequently  that  I  claim  the  ruJe  is  almost  universal  that  we  should  use  the  car- 
dinal numeral  when  it  is  to  follow  the  noun  in  such  cases.  In  my  reading  I  con- 
stantly find  such  expressions  as  page  9.5,  page  107,  page  265,  etc. ;  very  rarely  do 
I  meet  with  page  -teth,  page  105th,  and  the  like.  The  reference  to  sections  and 
chapters  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  the  cardinal  numeral  expressed  in  figures, 
but  the  ordinal  form  after  the  noun  (Chap.  18th,  Sec.  4Tth,  etc.),  is  more  frequent 
than  similar  reference  to  pages.  The  words  bool:  and  volvme  are  more  likely  still 
to  have  the  ordinal  term  after  them  than  any  one  of  the  others.  'Book  first', 
'Volume  second',  etc.,  are  more  common  than  any  other  form  of  expression, 
though  I  have  often  heard  the  other  form. 

I  took  up  our  School  law :  I  found  in  §  71  the  words  "  section  sixty-eight  of 
this  act";  in  §  81  we  find  "section  number  sixteen  in  every  township" — "part  of 
section  number  sixteen" — "in  which  there  is  no  section  number  sixteen".  I  do 
not  present  the  Illinois  Legislature  as  a  standard  authority  in  literature,  though  it 
esteems  English  Grammar  of  the  ordinary  bogus  stamp  higher  than  I  do ;  but 
those  examples  represent  the  usage  of  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  as  I  certain- 
ly know ;  a  usage  almost  universal  among  them.  I  turn  to  a  line  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  scholar.  The  October  circular  of  our  State  Superintendent,  on  page  18, 
has  this  title-line:  " Section  forty-two  —  last  clause".  Throughout  the  circular 
every  reference  to  page  or  section  which  is  made  with  the  numeral  term  before 
the  noun  uses  the  ordinal ;  and  in  no  case  is  the  ordinal  used  after  the  noun  ex- 
cept when  a  date  is  given,  as  'October  1st '. 

But  we  will  take  something  nearer  an  authoriti/  than  our  scholarly  State  Super- 
intendent. Of  De  Quincey  it  was  said  by  Prof  Wilson,  the  '  Kit  North'  of  Black- 
wood, that  in  his  writing  "  the  best  word  always  comes  up  ".  No  writer  is  better 
authority  for  good  English.  In  the  '  Note-Book '  (page  105),  I  find  written  "  we 
are  onlv  at  page  six  or  seven".  In  another  instance  (the  reference  to  which  I 
have  lost),  he  writes  "  page  one  ".  These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  I  have 
found  a  page-reference  in  words  with  the  numeral  after  the  noun.  I  do  not,  then, 
doubt  that  when  he  in  other  places  xcrote  '  page  1 ' — '  p.  5 ' — '  page  10 ',  he  would 
have  said  '  page  one ' — '  page  five ' — '  page  ten ',  and  that  similar  rendering  should 
be  given  to  all  similar  references.  So  when  I  find  him  writing  on  different  pages 
'Letter  92  —  56th  letter  —  letter  the  6th',  I  think  he  would  have  nad  the  first 
'letter  ninety -two'. 

Mv  reference  to  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  was  niisundei-stood  by  J.  S.  D.  I 
cited  those  instances  only  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  universal  law  of  language  that 
ordinals  shall  be  used  to  express  order.  I  would  not  say  March  tico,  because  it  not 
good  English ;  I  do,  with  De  Quincey,  say  jxige  s'u  or  seit~n,  because  that  is  good 
English.  And  on  all  questions  I  appeal  from  the  dictionaries  and  grammai-s  which 
are  by  men  who  only  write  about  English,  to  the  authors  who  haiv  icritten  EtipUsh 
itself. 

Next  month  I  will  talk  to  J.  S.  D.  about  his  mistake  respecting  'four  foot  meas- 
ure—  ten  foot  pole  —  three  year  old ',  etc.,  which  when  properly  printed  (four- 
f()oi»  ten-foot,  etc.)  air  oorivct.  WESTMAN. 
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Carroll  County  Teachers'  Institite  mot  at  Savanna,  Monday,  Sept.  ITtb.and 
effected  an  organization.  Few  teaeliors  being  present,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
meet  Tuesday,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Second  c/ai/. —  Quite  a  number  of  teachers  being  present.  Dr.  DeWolf  took  the 
chair,  and  T.  II.  Eddowes  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  day  was  occu- 
pied in  drills,  discussions,  etc.,  as  were  the  following  days  till  the  close  of  the  In- 
stitute on  Friday  evening,  with  occasional  essays,  lectures,  etc.  Essays  were 
read  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  on  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences;  by  Mrs.  White,  'We 
all  wear  Spectacles';  by  Mrs.  Frohock,  'Practical  Knowledge';  and  by  T.  H. 
Eddowes  on  'The  practice  of  Intimacy  in  the  Profession  of  Teaching':  lectures 
were  given  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw  on  'Silence';  by  Rev.  Mr.  White,  'Perseverance'; 
by  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  'The  Claims  of  Literature  in  the  School-room';  and 
by  Mr.  Gow,  of  Dixon,  on  'The  Respective  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers'. 
Messrs.  Gow  and  Blackmer  took  an  active  share  in  the  exercises  of  the  Institute 
on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  following  resolutions  were  made  the  basis  of  discussion  during  the  session  : 

Refnlved,  That  pictorial  illustr.ttioD  in  the  school-room  is  beneficial  in  imparting  education. 
Htsolved,  That  corporal  piiuishmeiit  shoulil  be  abolished  in  schools. 

Resolved,  That  all  teachers  should  cultivate  the  talents  of  their  pupils  in  composition  and  decla- 
mation. 

Rev.  0.  D.  W.  White  was  elected  President,  Mrs.  F.  A.  W.  Shinier  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  D.  G.  Cook  Secretary  ;  and  it  was  voted  that  the  next  Institute  be  held 
at  Mt.  Carroll,  commencing  on  tiie  second  Monday  of  November,  1861,  and  that 
C.  B.  Smith,  of  Mt.  Carroll,  be  appointed  a  comniittee  to  solicit  an  appropriation 
from  tlie  Board  of  Supervisors,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  securing  the  services  of  a  person  qualified  to  conduct  the  same,  and  to  pro- 
cure good  lecturers. 

Champaign  Cou.sty. —  The  Central  lU'moh  Gazette  oi  Oct.  10th  says: 

"  The  Champaign  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual  session  in  this  place 
j^Champaign]  during  the  past  week,  and  the  occasion  has  been  one  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity to  all  of  our  citizens  interested  in  educational  matters.  The  attendance  both 
of  teachers  and  people  was  encouragingly  large.  We  regret  that  the  pressure  of 
other  aflairs,  political  and  otherwise,  prevented  us  from  being  constantly  a  witness 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  but  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  of  its 
utility  and  importance.  Among  tho.?p  who  contributed  actively  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  In.struction  ;  our  own  County  Commissioner,  Mr.  Leal ; 
Mr.  Truesdell,  Principal  of  the  school  in  Champaign  ;  Dr.  Grain  and  Professor 
McKown,  of  Champaign;  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Coffin,  of  Urbana,  and 
a  large  number  of  our  lady  teachers. 

Cook  Cou.vty  Teachers'  Institlte  met  at  Junction  Grove,  six  miles  south  of 
Chicago,  on  Monday,  Oct.  .3d,  and  was  in  session  five  days:  more  than  fifty  teach- 
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prs  were  in  attendance,  beside  many  friends.  Tlie  exorcises  were  of  tlie  usual 
character,  and  tlio  printed  report  does  not  show  any  thing  of  special  interest  in 
Them. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner  on  the  subject  '  Greatness  self- 
achieved  ' ;  by  Mr.  Wells  upon  the  principles  of  Grammar ;  by  Hon.  John  M.  Greg- 
ory, State  Superintendent  of  Michigan;  by  Mr.  Eberhart,  'Tiioughts  on  Educa- 
tion', and  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  upon  teaching  music.  He  dwelt  long  upon  the 
point  that  a  taste  and  an  ear  for  music  should  be  cultivated  before  the  science 
can  he  taught  advantageouslv. 

The  annual  meeting  next  spring  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago. 

DiPage  County. —  The  Institute  was  to  meet  at  Wlieaton  Oct  8d ;  but  so  few 
were  in  attendance  that,  after  walling  until  the  5th,  a  little  business  was  transacted, 
and  the  faithful  few  who  were  at  the  appointed  place  ailjourned. 

EffinctIiam  Cocxty  Tkacheks'  Lnstitltk  held  its  first  annual  session  at  Mason, 
commencing  Sept.  24th,  and  continued  during  the  week.  Simeon  Wright  was  with 
us  one  day.  All  were  sorry  that  he  could  not  remain  longer.  T.  R.  Leal,  of  Ur- 
banna,  came  Tuesday,  and  remained  until  the  close,  cheering  us  on,  instructing 
and  interesting  and  working  with  his  usual  energy  and  zeal.  The  attendance  was 
quite  large.  There  were  about  twenty  teachers  present,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
the  citizens  in  attendance  during  the  day,  and  each  night  the  church  was  filled 
with  an  attentive  audience.  The  usual  drill  exercises  occupied  each  day,  and 
lectures,  essays  and  discussion  the  evenings.  The  lectures  were  by  Messrs.  Wright, 
Leal,  Brewster,  and  Sperry.  The  Essays  read  were  'Moral  Effort',  by  Miss 
Rinehart ;  '  Utility ',  by  Miss  M.  Lecrone ;  and  '  The  Old-Fogy  Teacher ',  by  Miss 
Blair.  A  paper  containing  articles  prepared  by  the  Ewington  ladies  and  gentle- 
men was  read  by  Misses  E.  Lecrone  and  Baldwin  ;  also  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  Situlcufs'  Canlrl,  edited  by  the  scholars  of  the  Mason  .school.  The  room  was 
adorned  by  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  Cutter's  Anatomical  Plates,  and  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  school-room.  They  were  also  used.  When  we  consider 
that  one  vear  ago  such  things  as  Teachers'  Institutes  were  unknown  and  unheard 
of  by  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  county,  the  prospect  is  quite  cheering  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  county,  for  the  people  are  evincing  much  interest  in 
them,  as  shown  by  their  attendance.  The  following  resolutions  passed  that  were 
not  of  a  local  character. 

Resolved,  That  we  exteii<t  a  special  invitation  to  the  school  oflicers  in  our  county  to  attend  our 
Institute,  and  judge  for  tliemselves  of  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  to  be  employed  by  them  as 
teachers. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  recommend  the  use  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Pictorial  Dictionary 
in  (lur  schools. 

Resolved,  That  vocal  nms'ic  she  uld  be  taught  in  our  common  schools. 

Resolved,  that  our  warmest  tliaiiks  are  dne  Mr.  .-inicoii  \Vri;^ht.or  Kinmiindv.  and  Mr.  T.  R. 
Leal,  of  Drbana,  who  are  now,  as  ever,  found  at  their  posts,  active  and  energetic  iu  th<  ir  endeuTors 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

Resolved.  That  we  acknowledge  the  incalculable  benefits  wo  have  derived  from  an  HttcndRUce 
at  the  Institute,  and  feel  convinced  that  were  the  teachers  to  understand  its  objects  fully  none 
would  absent  themselves. 

The  following  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  Vandevecr,  and  after  a  little  discussion 
carried : 

Resolved.  That  our  warmest  thanks  are  dne  to  our  worthy  School  Commi-Hsioner  for  his  absence 
from  our  Institute,  and  for  his  new  system  of  e.xaoiining  school-teachers. 

I  will  just  remark  that  our  County  Commissioner  has  been  isTited  to  attend 
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our  Institutes  iiiul  help  us  at  thcni,  but  has  not,  or  CYcn  deigned  to  reply ;  and 
after  giving  a  lady  a  certificate  without  asking  a  single  question,  he  passed  her 
the  ii'hisli/  Jiif/. 

Thursday  there  was  an  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tlie  next  regular  meeting  is  to  be  at  Ewington,  commencing  Dec.  24th,  and 
continuing  during  the  week.  J.  W.  Filler,  D.  Rinehart,  and  W.  J.  Boyce,  Execu- 
tive Committee.  A.  N.  DENNY,  President. 

W.  J.  BoTCE,  Secretary. 

[Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson  for  the  above  report. 
We  think  there  will  be  a  better  School  Commissioner  in  Effingham  after  the  next 
election  ;  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  bad  officer  is  the  best  incentive  to 
the  election  of  a  good  one.] 

Johnson  County. —  We  quoted  a  statement  last  month  from  the  Union  C'ouniy 
Record  i-especting  an  engagement  entered  into  by  the  School-Directors  of  John- 
son County  to  employ  no  teachers  of  northern  birth,  on  political  grounds.  We 
hoped  that  the  statement  might  be  disputed.  We  know  no  politics  in  school  mat- 
ters, and  wish  that  sect  and  party  might  for  ever  be  kept  out  of  school ;  and  we 
can  not  but  condemn  either  teachers  or  school-officers  who  bring  them  into  it. 
The  Johnaon  Counly  Enquirer  cites  the  article  from  the  Record  (which  is  in  a 
county  not  much  higher  by  its  own  standard  of  conduct)  and  comments  thereon 
as  follows,  in  defense  of  its  county  and  friends : 

The  above  'sage'  (?)  article  we  clip  from  the  Union  County  Record^  which  tal- 
lies well  with  the  strain  of  abuse,  heaped  upon  the  citizens  of  Johnson  county,  by 
political  preachers,  Repulilican  electors,  and  correspondents  of  the  Press  and 
Trihiow  and  other  papers  of  like  iik,  under  various  nommcs  de  plumes,  merely  to 
screen  the  utter  insignificance  of  little,  '  eight-by-tcn ',  Yankee  scliool  teachers 
and  sore-legged  preachers,  who,  failing  to  compensate  their  employers  in  a  pro- 
fessional way,  for  the  want  of  brains,  essay  to  pay  for  their  '  grub '  by  vilifying 
the  very  persons  who  have  snatched  them  from  starvation. 

We  here  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Solomon  who  presides  over  the  Record, 
that  the  directors  have  heretofore  indiscriminately  employed  every  teacher  who 
proved  competent,  irrespective  of  politics  or  birth-place;  but  they  have  found 
that  in  every  instance  the  northern  teacher  has  prostituted  his  profession  to  the 
vile  trickery  of  teaching  politics  in  school.  To  such  a  course  our  citizens,  being 
sensible  men,  object.  They  are  opposed  to  polities  forming  a  branch  of  common- 
school  education,  and  a  Democrat  who  would  presume  to  pursue  such  a  course  in 
the  school-room,  would  immediately  receive  'tramping  papers'. 

Knox  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  in  Oneida  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
instant,  and  remain  in  session  three  days. 

Livingston  County  Institute  met  at  Nebraska,  Sept.  24th,  and  continued 
through  the  week. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  charge  of  A.  J.  Anderson,  of  the  N.  W.  Home 
and  School  Journal.  Mr.  Anderson  lectured  one  evening  on  Graded  Schools ;  Jo- 
seph Eberhart  discoursed  of  'The  Mind  Plant',  on  another;  Mrs.  Cutler  of  Physi- 
ology on  a  third  ;  and  we  talked  of  Primary  iHstruction  on  the  last  evening.  As 
we  heard  none  of  the  lectures  except  the  last  during  the  session,  we  will  say 
nothing  of  them  beyond  remarking  that  we  noticed  that  the  lady's  lecture  had 
set  them  thinking  and  talking  of  matters  of  health  and  duty  to  the  physical  na- 
ture.    We  were  present  during  the  exercises  of  one  day.     Some  thirty  teachers 
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were  present  and  quite  enthusiastic.  It  was  a  small  Institute,  but  the  Commig- 
fiioner  I.  Whittcmore,  may  remain  assured  that,  though  Livingston  County  has  as 
yet  few  fully-organized  schools,  her  Institute  has  not  been  equaled  this  fall  in 
some  counties  where  better  things  were  to  be  expected.  The  people  of  the  region 
turned  out  in  goodly  numbers  for  the  evenings.  Livingston  is  a  new  county  in  its 
development.  The  place  where  the  Institute  was  held  does  not  appear  on  the 
map.  Leaving  Minonk,  a  station  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  going  eastward  some 
eight  miles  through  open  prairie  where  neither  crops  nor  stock  nor  gardens  nor 
houses  have  surrounding  fences,  there  will  be  found  a  large  school-house  a  half- 
mile  from  any  house,  and  with  all  surrounding  improvements  the  work  of  the  last 
three  years.  Five  townships  in  a  row,  cast  and  west,  are  without  fences,  three 
cast  of  Minonk  and  two  west.  In  some  places  there  are  ten  townships  in  a  row, 
north  and  south,  with  a  '  no-fence  law '.  The  deer  range  the  corn,  and  cattle  are 
herded  or  tied  up.  This  has  prevented  the  keeping  much  stock,  which  has  made 
the  farmers  directly  dependent  on  their  plowed  ground  for  increasing  wealth. 
Some  raise  as  large  crops  as  those  who  have  fenced  fields,  but  they  do  not  get  such 
aid  from  the  wild  grass  as  in  regions  where  the  crops  are  fenced.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  the  teachers  of  a  county  together  at  a  point  where  no  public  conveyance 
comes  within  eight  miles,  and  where  they  must  scatter  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  get  their  meals  and  lodging.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  Association  deemed  itself  unworthily  treated  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  county,  and  therefore  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  out  into  the  raw 
prairie.  They  certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain  there,  and  we  have  seen  less 
zeal  and  fewer  teachers  present  at  an  Institute  held  in  favorable  weather,  in  a 
large  place  accessible  by  railroad  from  four  directions.  The  next  Institute  will 
be  held  at  Fairbury,  where  a  new  house  is  being  completed  for  the  use  of  a 
graded  school. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  had  made  an  appropriation  for  the  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Whittcmore,  we  learned,  was  visiting  the  different  schools  of  the  county,    b. 

Lee  County  Institcte  met  at  Dixon  Oct.  I'Zth,  and  closed  on  the  19th.  Drill 
exercises  were  exhibited  with  the  classes  of  the  schools  by  Mr.  James  Gow  and 
Miss  Martin,  and  such  quickness  and  rapidity  of  work  shown  as  led  some  teachers 
to  think  it  was  an  injurious  speed.  J.  Monroe,  School  Commissioner,  presented 
modes  of  teaching  Arithmetic  ;  A.  M.  Gow,  Geography ;  ourself,  Granmiar  and 
Reading.  J.  T.  Read  presented  modes  of  Spelling-Exercises,  and  various  inci- 
dental exercises  and  discussions  occupied  other  time.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th 
W.  S.  Wood,  of  Dixon,  delivered  a  plain,  common-sense  address  of  thirty-five 
minutes  in  length,  which  was  followed  by  a  '  few  remarks'  to  the  teachers  by  the 
Commissioner,  occupying  seventy  minutes.  Some  thought  it  was  of  the  '  spread- 
eagle'  order  of  oratory.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Amboy, 
read  a  very  pleasant  poem,  giving  some  good  hits  at  various  school  matters.  On 
the  same  evening  an  animated  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  having  '  half- 
hour  recesses ',  or  recesses  each  half-hour.  The  question  was  finally  laid  on  the 
table.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  again.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  we  addressed  the  Association  and  the  citizens  of  Dixon  upon  the  failure  of 
our  schools  to  reach  the  sunken  class  of  community.  The  Institute  numbered 
not  thirty  active  teachers,  while  Lee  County  employs  about  one  hundred  and 
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thirty.  The  teachers  of  only  two  or  three  towns  were  present,  with  individual 
teachers  from  a  few  country  districts.  Wiiy  was  this?  We  answer,  partly  be- 
cause there  was  no  fund  to  carry  on  tlie  Institute  and  no  arrangement  could  be 
made  in  advance  for  drill  exercises.  No  one  could  be  employed  from  abroad,  and 
the  work  must  bo  done  gratvi  by  such  as  might  come  together.  This  may  do  in 
organizing  an  Institute,  but  is  a  poor  standing  for  it  when  seven  years  old.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  Board  of  Supervisors  make  an  appropriation  for 
Institutes,  as  is  done  in  some  other  counties. 

We  were  sorry  the  Institute  could  make  no  music.  We  had  no  singing,  but  had 
to  depend  on  the  brass  band  for  music. 

We  were  glad  to  have  opportunity  to  sec  more  of  the  working  of  the  system 
of  our  friends  (tow.  Their  schools  are  noteworthy  for  system,  speed  and  accuracy 
in  class-work  and  knowledge  of  Bible  history.  Xo  small  zeal  has  been  aroused 
among  the  pupils  in  Natural  History,  and  a  respectable  cabinet  is  in  the  High 
School.  Dr.  Everett,  one  of  the  Directors,  has  a  cabinet  probably  surpassed  by 
only  one  or  two  collections  in  the  State  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  It  is 
almost  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  work  in  gathering,  few  specimens  being  from 
distant  localities.  Of  these  things  we  have  taken  notes,  and  shall  speak  again 
probably.  The  Institute  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  teachers  of  the  county  to 
a  more  vigorous  support  of  the  lUinois  Teacher.  Much  amusement  was  created 
by  the  criticisms.  The  Commissioner  acknowledged  errors  in  the  following  rlasnic 
language  :     "  Them  ar  criticisms  means."  b. 

[We  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  V. 
Thomas,  for  which  he  has  our  thanks.] 

Macon  County  Teachers'  Association  met  Tuesday,  Sept.  18th,  in  Powers's 
Hall,  Decatur,  C.  C.  Burroughs,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  organi- 
zation was  perfected,  the  Association  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Crissey  on 
Intellectual  Culture ;  after  which  new  members  were  received. 

The  session  was  continued  until  Friday  afternoon,  with  exercises  of  the  usual 
character.  Lectures  were  given  in  the  evenings  by  J.  K.  Pickett,  Superintendent 
at  Decatur,  on  the  Teacher's  Responsibilities,  and  by  Pres.  0.  S.  Munsell,  of  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University,  on  the  Education  of  the  Masses.  During  the  daily 
exercises  lectures  —  some  times  brief — were  given  on  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Russell; 
Reading,  by  Mr.  Park ;  Teaching  and  School  Government,  by  Mr.  Pickett ;  Uses 
of  Natural  History,  by  Mr.  Davis ;  History,  by  Mr.  Ryan ;  Physiology,  by  C.  H. 
Whitney ;  and  Algebra  and  its  Application  to  Business  Afi'airs,  by  Mr.  Tawney. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Association  resolved  itself  into  a  Teachers'  Experi- 
ence Meeting.  A  number  of  teachers  gave  their  experience  in  their  calling.  On 
Thursday,  the  afternoon  session  was  occupied  in  the  examination  of  teachers  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  School  Commissioner,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pickett, 
Kinney,  Tawney,  and  Gastman.  There  were  eleven  applicants,  seven  of  whom 
received  certificates. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Hesnh'ed,  That  the  teacher's  profession  would  be  much  elevated,  and  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation in  the  State  much  advanced,  by  such  a  change  in  the  School  Law  as  to  enable  the  County 
School  Commissioner  to  grade  teachers'  certificates  by  varying  the  time  for  which  they  are  given 
iu  proportion  to  qualifications. 

Jiesolved,  That  teachers  should  adopt  as  far  as  possible  a  course  of  professional  reading,  and  we 
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recommend,  especially,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  as  a  [leriodical  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  es- 
sential to  the  intelligence  and  proficiency  of  the  teachers  of  our  State. 

For  the  next  year  Capt.  J.  S.  Post  was  chosen  President,  and  the  time  of  the 
next  meeting  was  fixed  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1861. 

[We  have  to  thank  our  friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Gastman,  jr.,  for  a  copy  of  tlic  pro- 
ceedings from  whicii  we  have  made  our  abstract. 

Mkrcer  County  Lxstitcte. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held,  according  to  previous  notice,  at  Ohio  Grove,  commencing  on 
Monday,  September  17th,  1860,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continued  thiough  Friday. 
During  the  session  thirty-four  members  were  in  attendance,  from  nine  places. 
The  School  Commissioner,  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage,  presided. 

Exercises  of  the  usual  character  were  steadily  attended  to  for  most  of  the  time, 
and  one  exercise  in  Phonography,  by  S.  B.  Atwater,  had  place.  Lectures  entitled 
'  Mind  Plant '  and  '  True  Life '  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Eberhart. 

Among  the  resolutions  we  find  the  following: 

Jfesnlved,  That  the  annual  Ression  shall  not  he  loss  than  three  weels  in  duration. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  session  coniuience  on  the  third  Monday  preceding  the  first  Mon- 
day of  September,  1861. 

Hesolved,  That  school  directors  should  require  teachers  in  their  employ  to  attend  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  remain  in  school  more 
than  six  hours  per  day. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  semi-annual  meeting  be  held  at  New-Boston,  on 
the  first  Monday  after  the  15th  of  February,  1861,  and  that  the  annual  session  be 
held  at  Aledo. 

The  following  resolutions  are  such  evidence  as  we  like  to  see  of  the  estimation 
in  which  good  school-officers  are  held. 

Hesolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Mercer  county,  appreciate  the  untiring  labors  of  our  School 
Commissioner,  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage,  and  that  we  expreps  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  aid  he  has 
afforded  us  in  our  profession,  and  for  his  self-sacrificing  and  able  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  this  county;  and  be  it  further 

Besolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Supervisors  of  this  county,  at  an 
early  session,  and  l.\y  before  them  the  proi>riety  of  an  appropriation  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
services  in  visiting  and  superintending  schools  of  this  county,  and  also  for  an  appropriation  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  our  next  annual  Institute. 

We  have  obtained  our  account  of  the  meeting  from  that  very  excellent  paper, 
the  Aledo  Record. 

Ogle  County  Teachers'  iNSTriuTE  assembled  at  Mount  Morris  on  Tuesday  the 
23d  of  October,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  W.  S.  Pope,  Mount  Morris,  Presi- 
dent ;  D.  C.  Sears,  Grand  Detour,  Vice-President ;  J.  Page,  Polo,  Secretary. 

On  Wednesday,  Prof  0.  C.  Blackmer,  of  Ilockford,  took  charge  of  the  Institute, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  teachers,  conducted  the  exercises  in  various 
branches  of  school  duties.  The  evening  session  was  opened  by  music  and  select 
reading  by  members  of  the  Institute,  followed  by  a  lecture  by  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  on  the  subject  of  School  Government. 

The  principal  feature  of  Thursday's  session  was  the  exhibition  of  a  class  of 
very  small  scholars  in  Geography,  by  Mr.  I.  IT.  Allen,  of  Mount  Morris,  with  use  of 
outline  maps.  In  the  evening  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent  was  introduced  as  the  lecturer. 
Subject:  'The  Teacher's  Time-Table'.  It  was  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  re- 
sults which  may  be  accomplished  by  every  one  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  '  Scraps 
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of  Time '.  None  could  listen  to  it  and  nor  feel  that  they  had  lost  too  much  time, 
from  want  of  a  systi^niatio  division  of  it. 

Friday's  session  was  crowded  with  the  work  which  should  have  occupied  weeks. 
Among  other  things  there  was  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  favor  of  continuing  the  next  session  of  the  Institute  two  weeks  at 
least,  in  the  form  of  a  model  school.  Prof.  Blackmer  also  introduced  the  subject 
of  Inventive  Drawing,  and  showed  its  utility.  The  evening  session  was  somewhat 
clouded  by  disappointment  in  not  having  a  lecture  as  expected,  but  in  its  stead 
the  Institute  was  resolved  into  an  'experience  meeting',  in  which  several  teach- 
ers gave  an  account  of  their  experience  both  as  teachers  and  scholars. 

Sevei'al  resolutions,  principally  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Blackmer,  Mr.  Little  (the 
School  Commissioner),  and  the  lecturers,  were  adopted,  and  the  Institute  adjourned, 
the  members  attending  a  sociable  at  Rock  River  Seminary. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Page,  the  Secretary,  for  materials  for  our  sketch.  Mr. 
Page  says:  "Thus  closed  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Institute  ever 
held  in  the  county.  The  want  of  time  for  the  disciission  of  those  subjects  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  science  of  teaching  was  severely  felt.  The  at- 
tendance of  teachers  was  very  small,  from  various  reasons.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  teachers  who  aspire  to  eminence  in  the  ranks  should  sutler  political  excite- 
ment to  draw  them  away  from  such  a  place.  Indifference  to  the  subject  is  un- 
pardonable, and  yet  many  of  our  teachers  care  for  none  of  these  things.  They 
are  not  teachers  ;  they  are  only  school-masters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  future 
meetings  will  be  much  better  attended." 

Richland  County. —  The  teachers  of  this  county  have  recently  effected  an  or- 
ganization which  they  intend  shall  bo  permanent.  They  had  fifteen  members  to 
begin  with,  and  appointed  a  county  meeting  on  October  27th. 

Stephexsox  CorxTT  I.NSTiirTE  met  at  Freeport,  Monday  afternoon,  October  8th, 
H.  G.  Burchard,  School  Commissioner,  presiding.  After  preliminary  business  and 
organization,  Messrs.  A.  .A.  Crary  and  0.  C.  Blackmer  were  appointed  conductors. 
The  Institute  remained  in  session  until  the  close  of  Friday  afternoon,  and  had  the 
names  of  forty -eight  members  enrolled.  During  the  session  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Rockford  High  School,  upon  the  Duties  of  Teachers  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Success ;  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Dunleith,  upon  the  Errors  and  Peculiari- 
ties into  which  the  Occupation  of  Teachers  leads  them  ;  and  by  5Ir.  Kerr  of  Roscoe. 

Beside  exercises  of  the  usual  nature,  Mr.  Blackmer  drilled  the  Institute  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  in  the  following  manner:  The  teacher  reads  the  example  and 
calls  upon  four  of  the  scholars  in  succession.  No.  1  gives  the  answer.  No.  2  re- 
peats the  example  exactly  as  given  by  the  teacher.  No.  3  gives  the  reason  by 
which  he  arrives  at  the  answer ;  and  No.  4  gives  the  conclusion.  This  method  is 
found  to  require  the  fixed  attention  of  the  mind  upon  the  simplest  examples,  and 
thereby  to  be  a  very  excellent  mental  drill. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  propriety  of  allowing  both  sexes  to  have  recess 
at  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  propriety  of  abolishing  'corporal  punishment' 
from  our  schools.  The  majcJrity  of  the  teachers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  though  some  forcible  arguments  were  brought 
against  it 
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On  Thursday  morning  Prof.  S.  Wright  commenced  the  exercises  of  tlic  Insti- 
tute, saying  that  he  liad  met  tlie  tcachtrs  of  two  Institutes  of  Stephenson  county, 
but  lie  saw  very  few  faces  here  that  he  had  seen  before.  This  he  said  was  owing 
to  the  low  wages  and  want  of  permanency  of  the  teacher's  situation.  lie  reasoned 
at  some  length  on  the  disadvantages  and  folly  of  changing  teachers  every  term,  and 
said  he  wished  he  could  call  the  attention  of  Directors  to  it.  He  also  said  that 
the  country  districts  ought  to  be  much  larger,  and  organized  on  the  same  plan  as 
our  city  school  districts,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  this  plan  was  in  successful  ope- 
ration in  Ohio.     The  same  day  the  Institute  visited  the  public  schools  of  Frceport. 

Friday  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  were  passed  in  an  examination  of 
candidates  for  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  School  Commissioner,  aided  by  the 
Examining  Committee. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Jfefolved,  Tliat  the  good  of  education  ntid  the  welfare  of  teachers  reqnircs  ns  to  extend  to  each 
other  more  tlian  the  ci'miiion  coiirte.iies  of  life,  together  with  a  lively  Hynipathy  in  all  the  triaU 
we  must  iieci-ssaril.v  meet  as  incidental  to  our  |>rofe?sion. 

Bes'ilved,  Tliat  this  Institute  can  Ree  no  ditl'i  nnce  between  the  intrinsic  value  of  male  and  fe- 
male teachers,  and  think  Bervlcesnf  i-qual  work  Bhould  he  equally  paid. 

Resolved.  That  nature  intended  mothers  to  be  the  first  teachers,  and  we  think  it  inexpedient  to 
admit  a  child  under  five  yearH  in  our  common  schools. 

Hfjolv'd,  Tlifit,  teaching  being  a  profession  of  as  much  honor  as  any  of  the  BO-called  'learned 
professions',  the  teachers  of  Stephenson  county  deem  it  their  duty  to  insist  upon  literal  ."alaries. 

liesolved.  That  school  should  be  opened  in  morning  by  prayer,  or  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
by  the  teacher. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  empowered  to  call  the  next  meeting,  and  the 
Institute  adjourned. 

[The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Bentley,  of  Freeport,  transmitting  to  us  a  copy  of  the 
record  of  proceedings,  says  that  the  teachers  of  Stephenson  are  not  half  awake 
to  the  importance  of  attending  the  Institute.  Of  the  forty-eight  enrolled  twenty- 
seven  were  from  Freeport.  Those  who  were  there  seem  to  have  had  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting,  which  fact  may  secure  a  larger  attendance  next  time.] 

Tazewell  Cocnty. —  We  see  by  a  letter  in  the  Tazevxll  Kcgider  from  Mr.  Par- 
ker, of  Washington,  that  the  Tazewell  Institute  was  not  held  at  the  specified  time. 
This  failure  Mr.  Parker  ascribes  to  the  prevailing  political  excitement. 

WniTESiDE  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Fulton  during  the  week 
ending  September  1st.  The  lecture  system  was  adopted  in  conducting  the  exer- 
cises; that  is,  the  one  appointed  to  a  certain  branch  talked  about  it  for  half  an 
hour,  discussing  its  principles  or  setting  forth  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it,  aft- 
er which  '  General  Convention'  ensued,  when  any  member  was  at  liberty  to  have 
his  say.  The  usual  common-school  studies  were  thus  taken  up — the  instructors 
being  composed  entirely  of  our  own  members. 

We  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent, 
who  delivered  two  splendid  addresses  for  us  —  one  on  '  School  Government',  the 
other  'Graded  Schools'.  Mr.  Hovcy,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  University, 
was  also  vith  us  one  morning.  The  remaining  addresses  were  by  our  own  mem- 
bers, as  follows :  '  We  work  for  our  pay ',  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Sterling ;  '  The  Teach- 
er's Inquiry  at  the  Oracles  of  Nature  ',  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Stciling  ;  '  Character  as 
an  Element  in  Education',  by  Mr.  Van  Duyne,  of  Como;  'The  Claims  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  Common  School',  by  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling;  'Change,  not  always 
Reform ',  an  Essay  by  Miss  Eunice  E.  Coe,  of  Jordan. 
56 
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The  following  resolution,  important  as  changing  the  nature  of  the  Institute, 

was  adopted : 

Btsnived,  Tlint  tho  next  gOKsion  of  the  Whiteside  County  Teacliers'  Institute  continue  two  weeks, 
the  expeiiKi's  of  tlie  smiii>  tci  be  sustiiincil  by  tlie  nieiiibiTS  tborcuf.  mid  tlial  competent  inBtructors 
be  employed  to  conduct  the  exercises,  wlio  ishall  be  eatisfactorily  remunerated  for  sucli  service8. 

A  vote  of  tlianlvs  was  given  the  citizens  of  Fulton  for  their  unwearied  attentions 
in  making  our  stay  agreeable.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  (juite  good,  and  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  intelligence  characterized  the  proceedings  throughout. 

W.  W.  DAVIS,  Sec'y. 

[The  Editor  thanks  Mr.  Davis  for  his  courtesy,  and  must  apologize  for  the  de- 
hxy  in  the  publication.     It  was  overlooked  in  the  preparation  for  the  last  number.] 

WiNXKBAGO  Teacheks'  Institute. —  The  Winnebago  County  Teachers'  Institute 
assembled  at  Roscoe  on  Monday,  October  1st,  and  continued  in  session  till  Friday, 
October  5th.  There  were  a  large  number  of  teachers  present,  and  we  are  happy 
to  say  most  of  them  are  'live  teachers'.  We  are  satisfied  that  'this meeting  and 
shaking  of  hands'  with  fellow  teachers  has  been  profitable  to  all  who  have  met, 
and  each  teacher  will  go  to  his  or  her  school-room  more  determined  and  better 
prepared  to  perform  their  duty. 

The  following  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Institute  were  adopted: 

Besnlved.  Tlint  we  feel  vciy  grateful  to  I!ev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Seely  Perry,  of  Bockford,  for  the 
very  instructive  lectures  with  which  they  have  favored  us. 

MesdU-ed,  That  we  consider  it  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  duty,  of  every  teacher  to  subscribe 
regularly  to  some  educatiouiil  periodical. 

Whereas,  We  learu  from  our  School  Commissioner  that  there  are  no  pupils  in  our  Normal  School 
from  Winnebago  county;  and  whereas,  we  regard  Normal  instruction  as  the  most  etficient  aid  in 
litting  properly  the  teacher  for  his  work;  therefore, 

I{csolicd,  Tliat  we  most  earnestly  advise  those  who  contemplate  teaching,  as  a  profession,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  extended  to  this  county. 

Hesolved,  That  we  as  teachers  have  been  benefited  in  attending  this  Institute,  and  we  go  to  our 
labors  refreshed,  encouraged,  and  strengthened  in  our  purpcse  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common 
schools.  FKED.  G.  ENSIGN,  Sec'y. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  this  report.] 

Picket. —  Mr.  J.  K.  Picket  for  many  years  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  at  Alliance,  0.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  flourishing 
cown  of  Decatur,  111.  We  regret  to  part  with  Mr.  P.,  but  congratulate  our  friends 
in  the  Prairie  State  on  gaining  so  good  and  successful  an  educator. 

Ohio  Educ.  Monthly,  October. 

Entering  Normal  University. —  The  School  Commissioner  in  a  certain  county 
advertises  for  candidates  to  present  themselves  for  certificates  of  scholarship  to 
attend  the  Normal  School.  He  states  that  they  can  come  at  any  time  till  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  while  he  states  also  that  the  regular  time  of  admission  to 
the  institution  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Does  he  expect  that  candidates  receiving  certificates  the  last  of  November  will 
enter  'at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term'  of  the  same  year  or  that  they  will  'hold 
over'  and  enter  in  September  1861  ? 

How  TO  'Puff'  Books. —  A  certain  School  Commissioner  in  noticing  a  school 
in  his  county  speaks  of  the  name  of  the  teacher  being  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
the  character  of  the  school,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  much  better  that  teacher 
would  be  if  he  knew  a  little  better  about  a  certain  set  of  books  which  receive 
quite  a  pitffing  over  the  back  of  this  teacher  who  prefers  others.  "■ 
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Galexa. —  The  Norflmexiern  Gazette  says :  "  In  coriTersation  with  Prof.  Blackmer, 
of  Rockford,  who  recently  visited  the  schools  of  this  city,  ho  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  thcin,  and  said  that  Galena  has  the  best  and  most  hard-work- 
ing corps  of  teachers,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  he  has  found  in  any  of  the  western 
cities  which  he  has  visited.  This  coincides  with  our  own  opinions ;  and  our  citi- 
zens, who  feel  a  pride  in  our  public  schools,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  strangers 
deem  them  worthy  of  such  a  testimonial.  It  is  well,  also,  that  the  community 
should  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  teachers  merit  encouragement  and  com- 
mendatioit,  and  we  hope  that  their  labors  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  our 
citizens." 

That  is  a  good  text:  ertcmirac/e  your  teachers ;  if  they  do  well,  see  them  often 
enough  to  know  it  and  to  let  them  see  that  you  know  it:  l)Ut  don't  give  them  com- 
pliments which  have  no  heart  in  them. 

Strange  Questions. — Among  the  questions  given  for  discussion  in  the  programme 
of  a  recent  Institute  is  the  following:  "Is  it  desirable  that  good  teachers  be 
permanently  retained  ?"  and  also  another,  which  we  should  think  would  receive  a 
prompt  negative  in  any  county  where  the  first  will  be  thought  of  for  discussing 
one  moment,  "Does  the  teachers'  profession  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  make 
it  desirable  as  a  life-long  occupation  ?''  This  county  is  in  Northern  Illinois,  not 
down  in  so-called  Egypt.  * 

Rockford. —  The  east  wall  of  the  largo  stone  school-house  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  at  Rockford  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  during  the  past  summer,  as  it 
had  become  unsafe.  * 
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The  Philosophy  of  X.^tural  History.  By  John  Ware,  M.D.  Prepared  on  the 
plan,  and  retaining  portions,  of  the  work  of  William  Smellic.  Brown  &  Tag- 
gard,  Boston.     12nio.   pp.  448. 

Smellie's  work  was  published  about  seventy  years  ago,  in  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  was  used  considerably  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  In  1824  it  was  revised,  an  introduction  was  substituted  for  Smellie's 
two  intro%ictory  chapters,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  was  somewhat  changed. 
In  this  form  the  book  has  been  a  popular  text-book,  and  was  republished  in  Great 
Britain.  A  new  revision  in  now  before  us,  which  is  so  entirely  recomposed  that 
little  more  than  the  plan  is  to  be  credited  to  Smellie,  and  the  book  is  essentially 
Dr.  Ware's.  The  Introduction  occupies  13C  pages,  and  treats  of  the  General 
Characteristics  of  Living  Bodies,  Structure  of  Animals  and  of  Man,  Subdivisions 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  with  general  views  of  the  several  branches  of  it.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  'Philosophy  of  Natural  History', 
which  is  a  general  view  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Kingdom :  complete 
statements  of  physiological  details  are  not  within  the  plan  of  the  work  and  are 
not  attempted ;  but  it  is  intended  to  give  views  of  Natural  History  which  will  be 
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intelligible  to  the  young  student  and  to  the  general  reader,  and  prepare  them  for 
fuller  study  of  the  subject. 

The  excellence  of  the  former  work  bearing  the  same  title  has  been  universally 
known,  and  this  book  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  preceding.  We  see  that 
it  brings  illustrations  from  the  very  latest  sources,  the  wor'lis  of  Livingstone  and 
Kane  supplying  them  frequently.  We  should  delight  to  renew  our  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  by  reading  the  whole  book  instead  of  taking  a  taste  here  and 
there,  as  it  is  very  interesting.     It  is  worthy  of  use  in  all  our  schools. 

The  publishers  have  given  the  work  a  line  endowment  in  good  prirtting,  bind- 
ing, and  paper,  and  more  than  fifty  clear  illustrations. 

Teacher's  Pocket  Record.     By  J.  L.  Tracy.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

This  is  a  forpi  of  Tracy's  Record  (which  was  noticed  in  our  last  number,  page 
406),  intended  for  the  teacher's  pocket,  as  the  larger  form  is  for  the  desk.  Beside 
the  pages  with  columns  for  records,  it  has  pages  for  memorandums,  etc. 

Manual  of  History  of  the  United  States.     By  David  B.  Scott.     New  York: 
Collins  &  Brother.     Small  12mo.  pp.  193. 

This  little  book  has  been  in  use  about  eight  years.  It  is  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant such  histories  as  those  of  Willard,  Willson,  etc.,  but  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  our  country  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  election  of  Buchan- 
an. We  do  not  fancy  the  question-and-answer  style,  but  a  teacher  may  disregard 
the  questions,  and  the  text  is  complete  without  them.  The  tables  of  recapitula- 
tion are  a  good  feature  ;  and  there  are  several  very  good  maps,  excellently  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  liistory  and  fix  its  dates  upon  the  memor}'.  On  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  have  changed  places.  At  the  close  of  the  book  are 
useful  tables  and  what  ought  to  bo  in  every  United  States  History,  large  or  small, 
—  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution:  the  latter  has  the  in- 
evitable questions  and  some  good  comments  attached  to  it. 

Collins  and  Brother  publish  a  variety  of  books,  of  which  they  desire  to  advise 
our  readers  by  their  advertisement  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  and  to  it  we 
refer  all  interested. 

Treatise  on  Book-Keeping.     By  Lyman  Preston.    Revised  Edition,  46th.    Large 
8vo.  pp.  280.     Collins  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  treatise  exhibiting  modes  of  keeping  accounts  by  Single  Entry  and  by 
Double  Entry  and  is  intended  for  learners  of  all  classes.  To  the  Book-Kecping 
proper  are  added  many  useful  forms,  and  a  treatise  on  Equation  of  Payments. 

We  never  had  occasion  to  examine  this  book  before, and  have  taken  grqjit  pleasure 
in  looking  over  it.  Lyman  Pieston  is  certainly  a  genius.  The  straight-forward, 
original  and  forceful  way  in  which  he  presents  what  he  has  to  teach  is  very  piquant 
and  impressive.  The  treatise  is  much  more  than  a  tractate  on  Book  Keeping:  it 
is  full  of  advice  and  instruction  as  to  the  modes  of  doing  business,  illustrated  with 
supposed  cases  and  stories  that  tend  to  fix  the  instruction  firmly  in  the  mind.  We 
have  repeatedly  had  to  laugh  outright  at  the  humorous  representation  of  some 
dilemma  brought  about  by  an  awkwardness  against  which  he  is  giving  warning, 
or  at  some  odd  expression  which  is  the  vehicle  of  a  principle  or  a  truth  which  the 
author  means  shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
work  which  would  be  so  useful  to  a  student  without  a  teacher,  or  to  an  inexperi- 
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enced  person :  and  if  suitable  to  such,  it  is  good  for  all  others.  The  discussion  of 
the  form  of  entry  '  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries',  that  great  puzzle  to  all  beginners 
in  double-entry  book-keeping,  is  a  short  but  noteworthy  instance  of  Mr.  Preston's 
quaint  good  sense  and  clearness. 

Astronomy  and  Asthoxomical  GKOCRArnY,  with  the  tse  of  tut.  Globes.     By 
Emma  Willard.     A.  S.  Baines  &  Burr.     12mo.   pp.  298. 

This  is  a  school  treatise  on  Astronomy,  which  presupposes  no  further  knowledge 
of  mathematics  than  ought  to  be  given  to  the  higher  classes  in  our  graded  schools 
and  to  pupils  not  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  academies.  We  think  the  study  of 
Astronomy  desirable  when  not  allowed  to  supersede  or  displace  more  valuable 
things,  and  deem  this  book  well-planned  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil  cor- 
rect conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  heavenly  bodic*.  The  plan 
of  developing  the  conceptions  of  the  solar  .system  from  the  consideration  of  three 
spherical  systems  (those  severally  distinguished  by  the  planes  of  the  rational  hori- 
zon, the  equator,  and  the  ecliptic)  is  clearly  developed  and  illustrated. 

Mrs.  Willard's  plan  for  the  use  of  the  book  is  one  which  n)ight  well  be  adopted 
in  teaching  physiology,  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  perhaps  other  things  in  our 
schools.  The  book  is  to  be  used  first  as  a  reader;  "young  learners"  she  says 
"  should  in  all  possible  cases  be  taught  to  read  what  they  study,  and  to  study  what 
they  read":  she  directs,  therefore,  that  the  lesson  should  be  properly  read,  after 
study  as  a  reading-lesson,  the  teacher  furnishing  such  comments,  definitions,  and 
explanations,  as  will  make  it  plain  that  the  lesson  is  understood :  it  can  not  be  tvell 
read  until  it  is  understood  for  the  most  part.  Questions  should  be  asked  that  will 
test  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the  lesson.  It  should  then  be  studied  for  recita- 
tion. We  used  this  method  some  years  ago  with  a  philosophy  class  which  was 
composed  of  girls  who  were  too  apt  to  commit  a  lesson  to  memory  without  under- 
standing it,  and  found  that  it  had  good  effect.  We  are  pleased  to  see  it  urged 
here  by  a  teacher  of  such  experience  and  reputation. 

We  accord  to  the  book  no  little  praise  for  its  astronomical  excellence  and  for 
its  skillful  presentation  of  what  is  wanted.  But  we  must  regret  that  the  able  au- 
thoress did  not  give  more  attention  to  some  associated  matters.  We  find  on  page 
17  the  erroneous  expression  '  circumference  of  a  sphere '.  On  page  23  the  word 
'be-littleing'.  On  page  28  the  Book  of  Job  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  cultivation  of  Astronomy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  constellation  Orion 
is  in  that  book  called  by  its  present  name,  as  also  are  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades. 
But  the  Book  of  Job  is  considered  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Moses  Stuart,  as  well 
as  by  most  of  the  great  philologists  of  the  present  time,  to  be  of  date  as  late  as 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  hence  by  no  means  '  one  of  the  very  earliest  writ- 
ings of  antiquity"';  and  in  the  original  these  Greek  names  of  constellations  do 
not  occur;  Dr.  Clarke  says  that  the  Hebrew  words  might  as  well  have  been  applied 
to  any  other  constellations,  and  that  it  docs  not  appear  that  constellations  were 
meant  at  all.  Mrs.  Willard's  Greek  is  quite  defective:  on  page  16  we  have  "As- 
tronomy, from  two  Greek  words,  agrefi,  a  Star,  and  vofiog,  a  law.  Geography,  from 
ye,  the  Earth,  and  ypa<l>e,  description."  Now  of  these  vofiog  is  the  the  only  word 
given  correctly.  On  page  75  we  are  told  "The  word  ecliptic  is  not  from  ellipse 
but  from  the  Greek  word  cU'iptos,  to  eclipse."  Now  there  is  no  such  Greek  word, 
and  if  there  were,  it  could  not  mean  ^  to  eclipse'.  The  true  derivation  may  be 
found  in  either  of  our  great  Quarto  Dictionaries.     The  real  learning  of  the  talented 
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authoress  nnd  the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  enterprising  publishers  should 
socure  us  from  sucii  blemishes,  wiiieh  we  hope  will  disappear  from  future  editions. 

A  Comprehensive  Dictionauy  <>i-  tiii;  Kxclisii  Lancjcaoe.  By  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester, LL.  D.  Revised,  with  important  additions.  Boston:  Swan,  Brewer 
&  Tilcston.     Large  12mo.  pp.  608. 

This  is  substantially  a  combination  of  the  former  'Comprehensive  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Worcester  with  his  'Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous  Diction- 
ary' of  1855.  It  contains  (we  estimate)  over  40,000  of  the  words  supposed  most 
to  need  definition,  or  to  be  of  disputed  pronunciation  or  orthogiaphy.  Beside 
the  vocabulary,  it  gives  some  discussion  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  rules  of 
orthography,  list  of  words  of  doubtful  or  various  orthography,  and  an  appendix 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Scripture  Proper  Names,  Christian  Names  of 
Men  and  Women  with  their  signilication,  over  5,00u  Modern  Geographical  Names, 
over  3,000  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modern  Times,  Tables  of  Abbrevia- 
tions and  Signs,  Words,  Phrases  and  Quotations  in  Latin,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish,  and  a  Mythological  Vocabulary.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  valuable  in- 
formation is  given  beside  that  proper  to  a  dictionary;  the  most  valuable  matters 
not  to  be  found  in  other  school  and  small  dictionaries  are  the  table  of  words  of 
doubtful  and  various  ortliography  (which,  however,  ought  to  have  been  enlarged 
to  include  'traveler,  worshiper,  canceled,  center,  theater',  as  it  does  include  'de- 
fense, skillful,  dullness',  etc.),  the  statement  of  various  pronunciations  in  con- 
nection with  many  words,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Names  of  Distinguished  Per- 
sons. All  these  arc  quite  valuable.  We  can  not  say  of  the  synonymous  feature 
of  the  work  that  it  amounts  to  any  thing  valuable  ;  as  we  do  not  see  how  any  one 
desiring  to  discriminate  in  the  use  of  terms  can  be  assisted  thereby,  except  in  a 
few  instances.  Even  those  who  prefer  Webster's  Dictionary  will  find  this  to  con- 
tain so  much  that  they  may  wish  to  know  which  is  not  in  any  edition  of  Webster 
that  they  will  not  regret  obtaining  it,  or  Worcester's  Academic. 

Eaton's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  :  Easy  Lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic  upon  the 
Inductive  Method.  By  James  S.  Eaton,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy,  etc. 
Boston ;  Brown  &  Taggard.     pp.  90. 

All  tlie  little  folks  into  whose  hands  this  book  is  put  will  be  delighted  with  its 
abundant  and  well-drawn  pictures,  and  the  teachers  will  find  it  a  superior  work 
for  their  use.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  little  folks  and  little  minds.  We  hesi- 
tated as  we  wrote  those  words,  however,  because  we  thought  how  many  arithmetic- 
mad  teachers  will  be  enticed  by  the  real  excellences  of  the  book  to  oppress  their 
primary  pupils  with  the  mystery  of  numbers.  But  that  shall  not  be  Mr.  Eaton's 
fault. 

As  a  sample  of  Mr.  Eaton's  ingenious  methods  of  giving  interest  to  a  dry  subject 
take  the  following,  from  the  beginning  of  Lesson  XLI,  to  which  we  opened  at  a 
venture.  A  cut  occupying  half  the  page  gives  a  farm-yard  scene,  with  barns,  carts, 
harrow,  oxen,  cows,  men,  birds,  etc.,  etc.  "  Look  at  this  lively  scene.  It  is  a 
farm-yard  on  a  bright  Spring  morning.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  hired  man  have  yoked 
the  oxen  and  arc  going  to  plow.  Two  of  the  boys  are  going  to  the  field  with  the 
horse-cart,  and  the  others  are  driving  the  cows  to  pasture.  Old  Towser  capers 
before  the  horse,  and  the  biddies  and  the  birds  arc  as  busy  as  he.  Now  for  a  les- 
son from  the  picture."  Then  wc  have  questions  about  the  boys,  men,  horses, 
birds,  oxen,  etc.,  etc.,  making  a  lesson  in  counting,  addition,  and  multiplication. 
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Thk  Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic.  By  Horatio  N.  Robinson,  LL.D.  New 
Yoik,  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co. :  Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Timo.  pp.  432.  75c. 

This  work  completes  the  series  of  arithmetics,  consisting  of  four  books,  belong- 
ing to  the  Robinson  System  of  Matlieniatics.  It  is  in  its  externals  a  well-got-up 
book,  the  printing,  paper  and  binding  being  luiexceptionablc,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye. 

In  substance  it  contains' the  usual  matters,  treated  with  some  new  illustrations 
and  methods.  We  may  some  time  venture  a  criticism  upon  all  our  Higher  Arith- 
metics, of  all  authors,  to  the  effect  tliat  they  are  all  too  much  like  the  so-called 
'Practical  Arithmetics',  and  do  not  deal  with  what  we  ought  to  look  for  in  a 
strictly  'Higher'  arithmetic.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  our  notion  of  what  a 
'Higher  Arithmetic'  should  be  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  all  others  that  it  is 
an  unimportant  personal  opinion.  We  therefore  try  such  works  by  the  common 
standard.  In  this  book  the  statements  of  principles  are  clear;  the  illustrations 
and  explanations  are  apt;  and  it  suggests  some  new  and  valuable  methods.  It 
gives  what  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  a  method  of  obtaining  all  roots  by  means 
of  extractions  of  cube  and  square  roots  only:  the  method  is  simple,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful application  of  mathematical  principles.  In  a  less  diflflcult  subject  we  notice 
given  the  method  of  subtracting  two  or  more  numbers  from  a  given  minuend  by 
one  operation.  This  is  not  new  to  us,  but  we  have  not  seen  it  in  any  arithmetic. 
We  wonder  that  the  author  did  not  suggest  the  application  of  the  same  method 
to  the  subtraction  of  a  single  number. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  in  his  preface,  respecting  answers  to  problems  and  examples, 
that  some  teachers  want  no  answers,  some  would  have  them  at  the  back  part  of 
the  book,  and  others  would  have  them  given  with  the  examples.  The  first  plan 
he  considers  discouraging  to  those  who  are  mere  learners,  and  who  have  not  suffi- 
cient power  in  a  sulyect  to  rely  upon  themselves:  the  second  plan  is  in  effect  like 
the  last,  as  the  pupil  turns  at  once  to  his  list  of  answers:  and  the  third  i)lan  allows 
the  pupil  to  become  careless  and  rely  entirely  upon  the  text-book  for  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  work ;  and  he  thus  loses  habits  of  self-reliance  and  patient  in- 
vestigation. Dr.  Robinson  therefore  takes  none  of  these  plans,  but,  like  Dana  P. 
Colburn,  and  like  Mann  and  Chase,  gives  answers  to  a  part  of  the  examples. 

We  might  well  add  to  Dr.  Robinson's  reasons  for  giving  answers  this  one :  that 
mathematical  writers  are  not,  as  a  class,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  we  have  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to  ascertain  which  one  of 
two  or  more  possible  meanings  was  an  author's  by  reference  to  his  given  answers. 

Webster's  Cor.NTixG-HorsE  ano  J'amilv  Dictionary.  Abridged  from  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  Noah  Webster,  by  Wni.  G.  Webster  assisted  by  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  b.D.     8vo.  pp.  xxxiLand  490. 

This  work  contains,  beside  the  Vocabulary,  brief  j)rcliminary  treatises  on  Pro- 
nunciation and  Orthography  ;  Tables  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  of  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names,  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  of  Proverbs  and  Phrases  from 
the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Si)anish,  and  of  Abbreviations ;  a  brief  Mythologi- 
cal Dictionary;  Scripture  Names  of  Persons,  with  tiieir  signification;  Tables  of 
Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures,  of  all  conunercial  countries;  Value  of  Foreign 
Currencies;  and  Table  of  Currencies,  Rates  of  Interest,  and  Collection  Laws,  of 
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the  several  States.  Most  of  these  things  do  not  belong  to  a  Dictionary  proper, 
but,  being  desirable  information,  arc  added  to  it  to  make  it  a  sort  of  cyclopedia. 
In  this  volume  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  definitions  fuller  and  better 
than  is  common  in  small  dictionaries,  and  this  effort  gives  character  and  value  to 
the  book  above  others.  Another  special  feature  is  the  discrimination  of  synony- 
mous words,  by  Dr.  Goodrich,  which,  though  brief,  too  brief  for  completeness,  is 
useful,  being  on  the  true  plan.  The  subject  of  Pronunciation  has  been  reviewed, 
and  improvements  upon  Dr.  AVebster's  plan  have  been  made  in  some  important 
points;  particularly  in  the  recognition  of  the  distinct  and  peculiar  sounds  of  a  in 
fare  and  in/<rt.ss  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  vc^  fame  and  xwpart.  The  remarks 
on  pronunciation  arc  very  good:  teachers  will  find  them  useful  for  reference. 

A  Higher  Arithmetic,  embracing  the  Science  of  Numbers  and  the  Art  of  their 
Application  By  A.  Schuvler,  Prof  Math,  (elect)  in  Baldwin  University.  New 
York:  Sheldon ■&  Co.     12mo.     pp.427.     Sheep,  75c. 

"What!  another  arithmetic  !"  we  said  on  opening  the  wrapper  in  which  this 
book  came  to  us;  "there  are  already  so  many  really  good  books  on  this  subject 
that  we  know  not  which  we  should  choose  now  if  organizing  a  new  school ;  surely 
there  is  no  room  for  another."  But  this  has  proved  so  original  and  so  interesting 
to  us  that  we  shall  more  than  pardon  Prof.  Schuyler  for  making  it ;  and  as  it  comes 
nearer  to  being  what  we  think  a  Higher  Arithmetic  should  be  than  any  other  of 
the  dozen  recent  works  which  we  have  examined,  the  author  and  publishers  will 
please  excuse  us  if  we  postpone  further  remarks  upon  the  book  until  we  can  speak 
of  it  more  fully. 

Ob.tect  TeachixCt  and  Oral  Lessoxs  on  Social  Science  ano  Common  Things,  with 
various  illustrations  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Primary  Education,  as 
adopted  in  the  Model  and  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  Republished 
from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education.  New  York :  F.  C.  Brownell. 
Chicago:  George  Sherwood.     Large  8vo.  pp.434. 

Here  are  seventeen  papers  selected  from  Barnard's  Journal  written  by  various 
authors;  and  being  thus  brought  into  one  volume  they  are  placed  within  the  reach 
of  teachers  who  have  never  thought  of  being  able  to  get  the  Quarterly  Journal 
itself.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  papers:  I.  School-Houses  and  their 
Equipment.  (20  pp.)  II.  Oral  Lessons  on  Real  Objects.  (28  pp.)  III.  Specimen 
Notes  of  Lessons.  (8  pp.)  IV.  Gallery  Training  Lessons,  Orally  presented,  on  Nat- 
ural Science  and  Common  Things.  By  David  Stow.  (37  pp.)  V.  Knowledge  of 
Common  Things,  and  Prize  Schemes  for  its  advancement  among  Teachers.  (12  pp.) 
VI.  Necessity  and  Progress  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Economical  Science. 
(11  pp.)  VII.  Subjects  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  Reference  to  the  Prevention 
of  Misery  and  Crime.  (17  pp.)  VIII.  Elementary  Education  in  Ireland.  (22  pp.) 
IX.  Subjects  and  Methods  of  Primary  Education  as  presented  in  the  Model  Infant 
School,  Dublin.  (50  pp.)  X.  Organization  and  Instruction  of  the  National  Schools 
of  Ireland.  (10  pp.)  XL  Elementary  Education  in  Scotland.  (14  pp.)  XIL  Sub- 
jects and  Methods  of  Early  Education.  (65  pp.)  XIII.  Methods  of  Instruction — ■ 
General  Principles.  (27  pp.)  XIV.  Lesson  on  Color.  (2  pp.)  XV.  Elementary 
Education  in  England.  (32  pp.)  XVI.  Normal  School  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  (25  pp.)  XVII.  Plan  of  Organization  and  Instruction  in  the 
Model  Schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  (54  pp.) 
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It  is  generally  better  to  give  the  bill  of  fare  than  to  try  to  describe  the  feast ; 
so  we  give  the  Tabic  of  Contents  of  the  volume  instead  of  using  adjectives  in  the 
predicate  to  set  it  forth.  It  is  as  full  of  instruction  for  our  Illinois  teachers  (and 
those  of  other  States  no  less)  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 

Lewis's  New  Gymnastics  and  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture.     Vol. 
I,  No.  1  ;  November,  18G0.     Monthly,  16  pages.     $1.00  a  year. 

At  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  this  year  Dr.  Lewis  introduced  to 
the  Institute  a  new  system  of  gymnastics  and  physical  culture,  of  which  he  is 
the  inventor.  The  reports  of  the  meeting  show  that  he  excited  unusual  inter- 
est in  his  plans.  The  journal  named  above  is  edited  by  him,  and  will  develop 
his  system  in  its  pages,  in  connection  with  much  else  properly  coming  under 
such  a  special  title.  This  number  contains  commendatory  letters  from  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Taylor,  Mr.  N.  T.  Allen,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  other 
teachers,  and  articles  from  Mrs.  Severance  and  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  who  is  to 
conduct  a  department  of  the  paper.  That  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive 
we  are  sure,  and  we  wish  the  journal  might  have  a  large  circulation.  Address 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  (Box  No.  12),  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  Juvenile  Exchanges. —  As  the  holidays  are  coming  ere  long  and  many 
of  our  little  folks  will  be  getting  presents  of  dimes  and  quarters  which  they 
may  be  induced  to  spend  in  a  manner  profitable  to  themselves,  let  the  teachers 
try  to  get  their  pupils  to  form  clubs  for  taking  juvenile  periodicals.  We  name 
some  of  them,  with  prices  and  publishers'  names.  Publishers  will  send  you 
samples  if  you  will  but  write  for  them. 

Merry^s  Museum  and  Woodworth's  Cabinet  is  an  old  and  valued  favorite,  now 
in  its  40th  volume.  .$1.00  a  year,  in  advance.  J.  N.  Stearns  &  Co.,  116  Nas- 
sav  street.  New  York. 

Student  and  Schoolmate,  and  Forrester's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Magazine. —  This  is 
near  the  close  of  its  ninth  volume.  Jacob  Abbott,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Ham- 
ilton, and  others  of  like  power,  write  for  it.  $1.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Ga- 
len James  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  or  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York.  "Very  good  except  the 
declaviations. 

Clark's  School  Visitor. —  A  Day-School  paper  for  teachers  and  school-children 
every  where.  Monthly.  A  right  good  paper.  50  cents  a  year.  Daughaday 
&  Hammond,  Philadelphia. 

Little  Pilgrim. —  Edited  by  Grace  Greenwood.  "We  do  not  receive  this,  but 
name  it  for  former  acquaintance'  sake.  It  used  to  be  good,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  still  is  and  always  will  be.  50  cents  a  year.  Leander  K.  Lippincott,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Gem. —  A  little  monthly,  lately  issued,  by  James  Challen  &  Son,  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  rather  a  Sunday- School  paper,  unsectarian  in  character. 
Four  copies  for  $1.00  a  year;  12  cents  a  year  to  clubs  of  one  hundred. 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  is  not  a  juvenile,  but  it  is  the  only  one  of  our 
educational  exchanges  that  regards  the  wants  of  the  juveniles,  and  in  every 
large  school  some  body  would  like  it:    certainly  the  teacher  would.     $1.00  a 
year.     Wm.  A.  Mowry,  publisher,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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WOnCESTJEStl^JV   ORTHOGR^PHM'  IJV   THE    V.    S.    SJEJV^TJE. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Siam,  China.  Japan,  Persia,  and  other  countries,  the  following  orthographical  amend- 
ments were  made,  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Globe : 

Mr.  Bayard.  There  are  some  amendments,  which  are  mere!}'  formal,  that  I  desire  to  make,  at  a 
suggestion  of  the  Department.  In  line  six,  section  twenty-one,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  '  of 
the  Sublime  Porte',  and  insert  the  word  'Ottoman'  between  the  words  'the'  and  'dominions'. 
It  is  a  cliffercnt  mode  of  description.     It  is  considered  better  and  more  effective. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  If  there  be  no  objection,  that  modification  will  lie  made. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  have  another  amendment;  wherever  the  word  'ofleuse'  is  spelt  with  an  's',  in- 
stead of  a  '  c ',  to  strike  out  the  •  s '  and  insert  '  c ',  because  it  is  an  offence  against  the  English  lan- 
guage to  spell  it  in  that  way.    [Laughter]. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  That  modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  move  also,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  twenty-eighth  section,  to  strike  out  the 
second  'e'  in  the  word  'employee'. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  It  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  have  one  other  formal  amendment  which  is  essential.  It  is,  in  the  ninth  line  of 
the  first  section,  to  insert  the  word  'invested',  instead  of  'vested'. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  That  change  will  be  made. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,  and  the  amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time.    It  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 


^  ^  s  I  c3r3sris'io-a-3vi"    I'.A.crs." 

The  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  have  recently  published,  under  the  head  of  'Significant 
Facts',  several  certificates  from  certain  booksellers  in  relation  to  the  relative  sales  of  Worcester's 
and  Webster's  Dictionaries.  This  step  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  to  produce  the  impression  up- 
on the  public  mind  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  does  not  sell,  and  that  Webster's  does.  It  is  there- 
fore proper  to  state  that  none  of  the  firms  named  have  any  'pecuniary  interest'  in  the  sale  of 
Worcester's  Dictionaries.  They  are  not  our  agents,  and  most  of  them  have  not  purchased  directly 
from  U8  a  copy  of  the  boolr.  In  fact,  we  shall  presently  show  that  tliey  h,ive,  most  of  them,  an 
interest  in  preventing  the  sale  of  it.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  learn  that  they  have  sold  as  many 
copies  of  Worcester  as  they  have  certified  to. 

We  may  here  also  state,  the  Library  edition  of  Worcester's  4to.  was  issued  January  3d,  IRGO. 
Tlie  edition  for  the  trade  appeared  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  short  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  we  have  issued  twenty-three  thousand  copies  of  the  work.  The  demand  for  them, 
the  publishers  of  Webster  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  so  far  from  decreasing,  we  have  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  know,  is  on  the  increase. 

We  feel  that  the  literary  public  must  be  heartily  tired  of  the  'War  of  the  Dictionaries',  and  wo 
confess  that  we  are ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  engaged  in  tlie  various  avocations  of  life 
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Vol.  VI.  DECEMBER,   1860.  No.  12. 


PRONOUNCING   DICTIONARIES 


In  the  May  number  of  tlie  Teacher  (page  177)  was  an  extract  from 
the  Eeport  of  Mr.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Chicago, 
in  which  that  gentleman  set  forth  the  need  of  a  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary ;  a  need  which  is  but  partly  alleviated  by  our  "Webster  and  our 
Worcester  Dictionaries  of  all  sizes ;  for  with  one  consent  they  avoid 
encountering  some  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  problems  of  pronun- 
ciation. To  define  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  it  is  necessary  (1) 
to  fix  the  number  of  its  syllables  and  divide  the  word  accordingly : 
(2)  to  place  the  accents,  primary  and  secondary :  (3)  to  define  the 
quality  of  its  consonant  sounds  :  (4)  to  define  the  quality  of  the  vow- 
els of  the  accented  syllables  :  (5)  to  define  the  quality  of  the  vowels 
of  the  unaccented  syllables.  Our  American  lexicographers  above 
named  do  the  first  four  things  required,  but  do  not  attend  to  the  fifth 
point.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Wells  says,  "  Every  vowel  that  is  sound- 
ed at  all  has  obviously  some  quality;  and  no  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
can  have  any  claim  to  completeness  if  it  fails  to  tell  us  what  that 
sound  is." 

As  a  cause  for  such  neglect  on  the  part  of  our  orthoepists,  we  may 
suppose  either  that  they  think  the  distinction  required  unimportant, 
or  that  they  can  not  decide  what  sounds  should  be  given  to  these 
vowels,  or  that  both  the  indifference  and  inability  are  chargeable  to 
them.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  can  make  a  good  pronouncing 
dictionary  because  he  can  make  up  a  vocabulary,  define  the  words  of 
it,  and  give  etymologies,  and  do  all  this  with  even  eminent  success : 
the  probability  is  very  small  that  any  person  who  is  so  much  a  man  of 
books  and  of  the  study  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  work  which  we  have 
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already  named  will  be  also  so  careful  au  observer  of  the  niceties  of 
proiiuiiciutioii  as  to  be  competent  to  bear  testimony  as  to  the  best 
usa"-es  iu  that  respect.  Probably  many  a  man  who  lives  only  to  enjoy 
fashionable  society  and  who  has  only  the  most  superficial  literary  ac- 
quirements, if  endowed  by  nature  with  powers  of  keen  observation, 
with  accuracy,  and  with  good  taste,  would  be  a  better  tutor  in  orthoe- 
py than  all  our  lexicographers.  This  superiority  would  not  arise  from 
greater  intellectual  powers,  but  from  habits  of  intercourse  with  men, 
and  from  attention  to  precisely  those  things  which  a  thinker  is  apt  to 
neglect.  Spelling  and  pronunciation  are  formal,  compared  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  the  suhstantial  matter.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  then  if  those  whose  lexicographic  works  are  the  re- 
sult of  great  learning  and  labor  have  not  bestowed  upon  the  formali- 
ties of  words  that  attention  which  could  be  as  easily  given  by  inferior 
minds. 

Dr.  "Webster  says  that  the  notation  of  unaccented  syllables  is  a 
great  fault,  because  it  may  lead  to  innumerable  practical  errors.  (Un- 
abridged Quarto  of  1847  and  later  dates,  p.  Ixiii.)  "  The  mischief  of 
these  notations  is  that  attempts  are  made  to  express  minute  distinctions 
or  shades  of  sound,  so  to  speak,  which  can  not  be  represented  to  the 
eye  by  characters.  A  great  part  of  the  notations  must  necessarily  be 
inaccurate ;  and  for  this  reason  the  notation  of  the  vowels  in  unac- 
cented syllables  should  not  be  attempted.  From  a.  careful  attention 
to  this  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  such  notations  are  useless,  and 
many  of  them  mischievous,  as  they  lead  to  a  wrong  pronunciation. 
In  no  case  can  the  true  pronunciation  of  words  in  a  language  be  ac- 
curately and  completely  expressed  on  paper  :  it  can  be  caught  only  by 
the  ear  and  by  practice."  (Book  cited,  p.  Ixiv.)  Now  against  a  part 
of  this  we  shall  cite  Dr.  Webster  himself  as  chief  witness.  We  have 
examined  many  pages  of  this  great  volume,  and  have  not  yet  found  a 
page  of  the  vocabulary  upon  which  there  are  not  words  having  unac- 
cented syllables  with  marked  vowels.  The  statement  above  should 
therefore  be  limited,  or  the  author's  own  practice  is  condemned :  he 
should  have  said  only  that  in  many  cases  it  is  best  to  leave  the  unac- 
cented vowels  unmarked ;  and,  if  possible,  he  should  have  classified 
^either  the  instances  of  omission  or  the  instances  of  marking.  "  All 
such  notations  are  useless."  Now,  either  his  own  are  useless,  or  he 
must  withdraw  the  word  'all',  or  else  'such  notations'  does  not  refer 
to  all  possible  notations  of  quantity  of  unaccented  syllables,  but  only 
to  those  which  may  be  like  the  notations  of  Walker,  Sheridan,  Jones, 
and  Perry,  which  he  had  just  spoken  of  j  in  the  latter  case  the  state- 
ment may  be  true  :  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  good  notation  for  orthoepic 
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use,  but  believe  it  not  difficult  to  make  one  that  will  be  not  very  cum- 
brous. As  to  the  statement  last  quoted,  no  one  will  claim  that  inde- 
pendent of  practical  acquaintance  with  our  language  wo  can  designate 
its  sounds  by  characters :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  (and  we  believe  it) 
true  that  words  of  undisputed  and  undoubtful  pronunciation  can  be 
taken  as  key-words ;  and  with  due  attention  to  certain  uniform  causes 
affecting  the  utterance  of  vowels,  the  vowels  of  these  key-words  can 
be  used  to  indicate  all  the  vowel-sounds  of  the  language.  Dr.  Web- 
ster says  that  '  a  great  part  of  the  notations  must,  necessarily,  be  in- 
accurate ';  but  for  this  assumed  necessity  he  gives  no  reason,  unless  it 
be  given  in  the  preceeding  remark  respecting  the  difficulty  or  impos- 
sibility of  expressing  '  minute  distinctiims  or  shades  of  sound  '.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  minute  differences  depend  upon  the  as- 
sociation of  common  vowel-sounds  with  different  consonants,  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  uniform,  the  supposed  necessity  for  inaccuracy 
vanishes. 

Dr.  Webster  says,  after  an  examination  of  errors  and  inaccuracies 
in  Walker's  notation  : 

'' Thus  there  is  neither  uniformity  nor  consistency  among  the  or- 
thoepists  in  the  notation  of  the  unaccented  vowels;  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  there  should  be,  for  many  of  the  sounds  are  so  slight,  in  or- 
dinary pronunciation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  car  to  recog- 
nize the  distinctious,  and  absolutely  impossible  to  express  them  on 
paper.  In  truth,  as  Dr.  Ash  remarks,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  his 
Dictionary,  the  sound  of  the  five  vowels  in  unaccented,  short,  and  in- 
significant syllables  are  nearly  coincident;  and  it  must  be  a  nice  ear 
that  can  distinguish  the  difference  of  sound  in  the  concluding  syllable 
of  altar,  alter,  manor,  murmur,  satyr.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
notation  of  such  vowels  at  all  savors  of  hypercritical  fastidiousness, 
and,  by  aiming  at  too  much  nicety  and  exactness,  tends  only  to  gener- 
ate doubts  and  multiply  differences  of  opinion.  If  the  accent  is  laid 
on  the  proper  syllable  and  the  vowel  of  that  syllable  correctly  pro- 
nounced, the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  will  follow  of  course  :  at 
least,  the  pronunciation  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  wrong;  and 
no  mistake  will  occur  which  shall  be  an  object  of  notice."  (Book 
cited,  p.  Ixv.) 

To  this  last  sentence  the  answer  recurs,  why  did  Dr.  Webster  so 
often  mark  unaccented  vowels  in  his  own  vocabulary  ?  In  some  in- 
stances the  nature  of  the  unaccented  vowel  is  as  fully  indicated  as  if 
it  had  been  marked ;  thus  we  find  jo-ba-tion  and  jol-li-fi-ca-tion,  in 
which  the  quality  of  the  o  is  as  distinctly  indicated  as  it  would  have 
been  if  marked  with  Walker's  1  and  4.     The  remark  quoted  from  Dr. 
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Ash  is  true  :  the  sounds  of  miaccented  vowels  in  many  syllables  are 
nearly  identical,  but  the  examples  chosen  afford  us  an  instance  of  the 
facility  with  which  one  may  impose  upon  himself  in  an  argument  by 
au  unfair  choice  of  examples.  In  the  given  words  the  letters  a,  e,  i, 
0  u  and  y,  occur  as  unaccented  vowels  before  r;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
does  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  student  of  pronun- 
ciation that  r  affects  the  vowel  that  precedes  it  more  than  any  other 
articulation  does;  we  may  hereafter  show  how.  But  take  other  ex- 
amples, and  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  application  of  Dr.  Ash's  re- 
mark requires  careful  limitation :  compare  the  words  in  the  unaccent- 
ed syllables  in  the  following :  a  in  ab'stract,  tel'egraph ;  e  in  cu'beb, 
gin'seng,  exempt' ;  i  in  cri'sis,  caus'tic,  act'ive,  aph'orism ;  o  in  opti'- 
cian,  ram' rod ;  u  in  efflux,  fac'ulty,  egg'cup ;  and  y  in  dac'tyl,  hypo- 
crit'ical :  these  are  'unaccented',  and  'short',  and  fully  as  'insignifi- 
cant' as  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  and  y  in  the  words  cited  by  Dr.  Webster; 
most  of  them  have  but  a  single  consonant  after  them  in  their  own 
syllables.  As  to  the  impossibility  of  recognizing  the  distinctions  by 
the  ear,  that  depends  upon  whose  car  it  is  that  listens,  aad  partly  upon 
the  dialect  of  the  listener.  Of  the  latter  influence  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  Sheridan,  who  considered  final  ness  and  less  to  be  properly 
pronounced  ms  and  lis,  by  which  we  see  that  he  pronounced  the  words 
Irish  fashion,  being  an  Irishman,  and  then  took  his  own  dialect  for  a 
standard.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  observer  we  may  well  be  doubtful 
if  he,  like  Dr.  Webster,  maintains  that  short  i  in  pit  is  the  shortened 
sound  of  long  e  in  see.  Walker  says  the  same,  and  it  is  a  common 
statement  among  writers  on  language.  So,  too,  many  say  that  e  in 
met  is  the  short  sound  of  long  a  in  mate. 

Let  us  examine  this  question,  as  it  is  one  which  bears  strongly  upon 
the  question  whether  those  who  make  such  representations  of  the  rela- 
tions of  long  and  short  sounds  are  competent  witnesses  on  the  matter 
under  discussion  —  the  possibility  of  representing  our  unaccented 
vowel  sounds  in  our  pronouncing  dictionaries.  Our  writers  on  orthoe- 
py generally  class  vowels  as  long  and  short.  Prof.  Haldeman  (Trevel- 
yan  Prize  Essay,  chap,  xiv  and  elsewhere)  recognizes  three  grades — 
named  long,  short,  and  medial.  Taking  the  common  division  as  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose,  and  considering  ce  in  meet  as  being  long  e,  we 
ask  what  must  short  e  be  ?  Plainly  it  must  be  a  sound  produced  by 
the  same  action  of  the  organs  of  speech,  a7id  with  the  organs  in  the 
same  position,  hut  uttered  in  shortei-  time.  Now  try  this  word  meet; 
pronounce  it  at  first  slowly,  drawing  the  vowel,  m-e-e-t ;  then  speak  it 
a  little  quicker,  and  so  continue  diminishing  the  length  of  time  given 
to  the  utterance  of  the  word  until  you  can  shorten  it  no  more,  taking 
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care  not  to  change  the  position  of  the  organs  for  the  utterance  of  the 
vowel :  now  if  it  be  true  that  short  i  as  in  mit  is  the  short  sound  of 
long  e,  you  will  at  some  point  in  this  shortening  find  yourself  saying 
—  not  meet  —  but  mit.  But  the  w'ord  is  meet  and  not  mit  after  all. 
Reverse  the  experiment:  take  the  word  hit;  pronounce  it  in  the 
natural  way  a  few  times,  and  then,  carefully  preserving  the  position  of 
the  organs,  draw  out  or  drawl  the  vowel  sound  till  you  make  it  the 
quarter  or  the  half  of  a  second  longer ;  does  it  at  any  point  change  to 
beet?  Certainly  not.  So  you  can  never  shorten  mate  into  met,  nor 
lengthen  pe^  iuto^a^e. 

That  this  error  respecting  long  and  short  sounds  afi"ects  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pronunciation  of  words  we  find  evidence  ^oo  much  in  the 
pages  of  the  Dictionaries  of  Webster  and  AVorcester,  as  in  Stearns's 
Guide,  Mandeville's  Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory,  and  other 
works.  Thus  Webster  quotes  Walker's  representation  of  ability, 
which  is  abilete,  and  finds  fault  with  it,  but  says 'of  the  second  i  that  it 
should  be  represented  by  'the  short  sound  of  e  long'  (p.  Ixiii).  Dr. 
Webster  does  not  say  whether  the  i  has  the  same  sound  in  both  the 
syllables  in  which  it  occurs ;  we  presume  that  he  allows  that  in  each 
case  the  sound  is  that  of  i  in  pit ;  if  not,  he  certainly  errs,  for  all  good 
speakers  give  it  that  sound  in  both  syllables.  He  therefore  must  mean 
that  the  short  sound  of  i,  its  sound  in  pit,  is  '  the  short  sound  of  e 
long',  which,  we  claim  to  have  shown,  is  a  great  mistake.  And  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  man  who  could  make 
such  a  mistake  was  not  qualified  to  judge  accurately  of  the  quality  of 
sounds  or  to  make  those  discriminations  which  are  easy  to  a  correct  ear. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  great  quarto  on  the  words  halcyon,  hali- 
but, mediocre,  mendacity,  monkey,  j^^ycholoffy,  psycho7nacJiy,  psycho- 
mancy,  quinsy,  publicity,  and  he  will  see  the  practical  result  of  this 
error  in  the  indications  of  pronunciations  there  given.  These  are  but 
samples  caught  up  in  a  few  moments  from  the  many  which  are  in  the 
book.  When  a  pupil  finds  that  Dr.  Webster  says  that  publicity  is  to 
be  pronounced  as  if  written  publisety,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be 
misled  in  his  pronunciation  and  confused  rather  than  aided.  Dr. 
Webster  has  in  this  very  case  marked  the  sound  of  an  unaccented 
vowel,  and  made  it  a  deception.  In  the  Academic  and  Counting-House 
Dictionaries  the  proper  sign  of  the  sound  referred  to  is  given  in  some 
of  the  words  listed  above ;  but  mendacity  is  represented  in  the  Quarto 
ik?,  mendasete,  and  in  the  others  as  mendasety ;  so  that  one  error  is 
corrected  and  one  retained. 

Let  no  one  suppose  the  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Worcester  are  superior 
in  this  respect  to  those  of  Dr.  Webster ;  Worcester  agrees  with  Web- 
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ster  about  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
unaccented  vowels ;  in  his  work  they  are  all  marked,  but  with  a  mark 
which  means  nothing  more  than  no  mark  at  all  would  mean,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  superior  accuracy  is  but  a  deception.  The  same 
confounding  of  short  i  with  e  is  to  be  found  in  his  dictionary;  see  the 
words  puisne,  quinsy,  mediocre,  Pus€7/ism,  mojiket/.  And  his  work  is 
as  defective  as  a  guide  to  the  quality  of  unaccented  vowels  as  that  of 
Dr.  Webster.  We  have  spoken  principally  of  Webster's  books  only 
because  they  have  the  widest  circulation,  and  Worcester  seems  only  to 
have  adopted  Webster's  conclusions,  without  stating  his  reasons. 

We  have  undertaken  at  this  time  only  to  examine  the  reasons  given 
for  not  attempting  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  unaccented  vowels;  and 
we  claim  to  have  shown  that  Dr.  Webster  (and  Dr.  Worcester  follow- 
ing him)  did  not  adhere  to  his  own  principle;  that  it  is  untenable,  be- 
ing founded  in  false  assumptions ;  and  that  both  our  great  dictionaries 
contain  errors  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that,  however  learned  in  the 
meaning,  derivation,  and  history  of  words  our  lexicographers  may  have 
been,  they  have  been  so  inaccui-ate  in  their  discrimination  of  some 
sounds  that  their  opinions  on  such  a  question  are  not  entitled  to  so 
much  weight  as  we  naturally  incline  to  give  them.  scriba. 


A    THOUGHT     ABOUT     MEMORY 


A  GOOD  memory  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge  is  a  treasure 
that  no  one  will  esteem  lightly.  However  strong  a  man's  reasoning 
or  imaginative  powers  may  be,  he  prizes  highly  those  of  past  experi- 
ence, observation,  and  study,  which  furnish  him  ready  material  for 
his  work.  And  whatever  we  may  say  about  developing  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  our  pupils,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
—  indeed  nearly  all  —  of  the  knowledge  in  which  we  require  them  to 
approve  themselves  at  recitation  must  be  not  that  which  can  be  extem- 
porized by  power  of  reasoning  or  by  imagination,  but  that  which  has 
been  carefully  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  faithful  memory.  A  les- 
son which  is  retained  by  memory  alone  may  be  an  ill-learned  lesson ; 
but  even  if  the  proof  of  knowledge  of  the  lesson  is  the  easy  use  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  in  the  recitation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  pu- 
pil is  the  one  who  has  both  the  power  to  reason  and  the  ability  to  re- 
produce his  former  trains  of  thought  by  rapid  recollection  of  the  asso- 
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ciatious,  classifications  and  logical  processes  by  which  he  originally 
reached  his  conclusions. 

The  art  of  memory  is  one  which  a  teacher  should  try  to  understand, 
so  that  he  may  himself  be  ready  to  make  permanent  acquisitions  and 
may  also  teach  his  scholars  how  to  remember.  First  of  all  in  import- 
ance as  a  means  is  the  simple  requirement  of  accuracy.  A  writer  said 
in  this  journal  some  years  ago,  "  The  sternest  truthfulness  is  the  high- 
est law  of  intellectual  advancement."  It  is  so.  Our  observations 
must  be  clear,  and  grasp  their  objects  with  precision.  It  is  not  the 
passing  glance,  the  indifferent  cast  of  the  eye,  that  fixes  in  our  memo- 
ry the  scenes,  the  places,  or  the  faces  we  would  remember;  but  we 
scan  them  carefully,  and  seeing  them  fully  just  as  they  are  at  the 
time,  seeing  them  truihfxdly,  we  make  them  abide  with  us  to  go  out 
no  more.  What  we  read  carelessly  or  indiflFerently  stays  but  a  brief 
time  with  us;  we  have  taken  no  pains  to  know  it  as  it  is,  and  if  we 
have  any  memory  of  it,  wc  find  such  remembrance  cloudy  and  vague. 

If  we  exert  our  wills  to  commit  any  thing  to  memory,  we  enforce  an 
interest  in  it,  though  there  may  have  been  no  interest  at  first;  and 
the  effort  to  commit  to  memory  is  not  to  be  crowned  with  success  by 
mere  repetition  of  the  matter  to  be  memorized,  but  by  force  of  scru- 
tiny. If  we  analyze  our  own  experiences  of  memories  which  seem  to 
be  strong,  but  which  had  short  and  single  opportunities  for  their  ori- 
gin, as  our  memory  of  a  striking  scene,  or  of  important  words,  we 
shall  see  that  for  some  reason  wc  rapidly  appreciated  and  compre- 
hended the  thing  just  as  it  was,  truly,  and  in  all  the  details  necessary 
for  a  perfect  representation  of  it  when  brought  up  again  in  thought. 
We  say  the  impression  was  vivid.  The  pupil  needs  to  create  the  ef- 
fect of  a  vivid  impression  by  his  voluntary  efibrts;  and  in  default  of 
the  special  excitement  of  feelings  or  of  curiosity  which  stamps  events 
on  the  mind  without  efiort,  he  must  make  careful  viewing  and  review- 
ing pAo?0(/rap/i  upon  his  memory  what  he  would  retain. 

Pupils  are  apt  to  study  what  they  would  commit  to  memory  in  a  way 
which  is  inefiectual,  because  so  listless  that  the  repetition  is  mechani- 
cal, and  does  not  deepen  the  impression ;  and,  too,  they  do  not  at  any 
one  time  examine  the  lesson  with  such  care  as  to  have  a  true  and 
strong  impression  of  it.  Accuracy  in  reporting  what  the  memory  has 
retained  seems  equally  necessary  with  accuracy  in  acquiring.  If  one 
does  not  tell  truly  what  he  has  seen,  his  false  words  become  mingled 
with  his  recollections  and' deface  them.  "Liars  should  have  good 
memories,"  says  the  proverb ;  but  experience  proves  that  they  gener- 
ally have  poor  ones.  beutram. 
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\  E  W  S  r  A  P  E  R  S      AND      EDUCATION 


Some  days  since,  a  little  girl  accosted  me  on  a  ferry-boat :  "  Please 
toll  me  what  o'clock  it  is,  sir."  "  It  is  just  nine."  "  Then,"  said  she, 
"  I  shall  be  late  at  school."  "  Do  you  cross  the  river  to  go  to  school?" 
"  No,  sir,  but  I  have  been  to  my  aunt's  on  a  visit,  and  I  am  now  going 
back ;  I  am  afraid  my  mother  will  not  let  me  go  again  if  I  am  late." 
"What  are  you  studying  ?"  '^  I  'm  in  ancient  geography,  rhetoric, 
composition,  and  grammar."  "  Do  you  not  study  modern  geography?" 
''No,  sir,  but  I  am  going  to  study  physiology,  geology,  and  metaphys- 
ics." "Are  you  indeed?"  "  Yes,  sir;  my  mother  says  they  are  the 
fashionable  branches ;  modern  geography  and  arithmetic  are  so  com- 
mon, you  know,  —  evei-y  body  learns  them.  She  wants  me  to  learn  the 
higher  branches."  "  Will  you  take  a  message  to  your  mother  from 
me  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Tell  her  that  you  met  a  gentleman  on  the  ferry- 
boat who  told  you  that  ancient  geography,  and  rhetoric,  and  physiolo- 
gy, are  not  the  studies  for  a  child  of  your  age ;  and  that  modern  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  and  a  good  newspaper,  are  the  higher  branches. 
And  do  n't  forget  this ;  tell  her  to  subscribe  for  The  Century,  and 
read  it  for  her  own  education  ;  then  she  will  learn  how  better  to  direct 
yours."     The  river  was  crossed  and  the  interview  ended. 

We  told  the  child  that  her  mother  ought  to  subscribe  for  The  Cen- 
tury, because  we  believe  it  would,  or  might,  enlighten  her  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  wise  education.  So  would  any  good  journal  which  keeps 
up  the  panorama  of  history,  gives  information  of  new  discoveries  in 
science  and  advances  in  art,  records  the  actions  of  men,  and  discourses 
of  manners,  character,  and  the  practical  interests  of  life. 

It  would  be  for  us  a  perilous  undertaking  to  assert  that  girls  in 
general  are  not  equal  to  boys,  and  consequently  that  women  are  not 
equal  to  men.  We  assert  no  such  thing.  We  are  afraid  to  do  it  — 
we  fear  almost  to  put  the  case  hypothetically.  Are  girls  equal  to  boys, 
and  women  equal  to  men,  in  tact  and  ability  to  accomplish  what  is 
equally  within  the  capacity  of  either  sex  ?  Have  they  equal  presence 
of  mind  in  danger,  equal  readiness  of  resource,  equal  knowledge  of 
passing  events,  equal  power  to  seize  new  arts  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  ?  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  do,  they  make  as  much  and  as 
good  use  of  their  faculties  as  boys  and  men  ? 

Why  not  ?  Is  it  because  master  Bob  asserts  a  divine  right  to  the 
newspaper  of  mornings,  so  that  his  sister,  poor  little  soul,  is  obliged  to 
go  to  school  to  have  all  the  philosophy  thrust  down  her  intellectual 
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throat,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  real  matters  in  life  by  which 
they  are  illustrated  and  to  which  they  are  applied  ?  Is  it  because  the 
poor  child  must  drink  in  rhetoric  without  having  read  the  fine  periods 
of  Seward  and  Everett,  or  the  glowing  eloquence  and  the  criticism  of 
the  leading  columns  ?  Is  it  because  she  is  in  the  maid's  hands  to  be 
'  fixed  up ',  with  her  thoughts  and  aspirations  directed  to  a  new  hoop- 
skirt,  and  to  have  her  hair  and  her  mind  twisted  into  curls,  while  Bob 
is  catching  the  magnetism  of  dutiful  great  deeds,  by  reading  telegrams 
from  California,  France,  England,  Italy,  and  China?  "Hurrah? 
Garibaldi  is  at  Naples  !  Hurrah  !  the  Sardinians  have  whipped  La- 
moriciere,  and  the  Pope  is  going  to  be  kicked  out  of  Eome,"  shouts 
Bob,  as  little  hoop-skirt  comes  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  simpers  in 
her  darling  accents:  '' Ma,  I  want  a  pair  of  jet  armlets  —  Evelina 
Louisa  Sophronia  Smith  has  a  pair,  and  I  think  it 's  a  shame  that  I 
ca'  n't  have  them.  Won't  you  make  Bob  quit  that  drea-a-dful  noise?" 
"  Yes,  dear,  you  shall  have  the  armlets.  Ma  will  go  out  and  get  them 
this  very  day." 

Ma  is  going  to  make  herself  over  again  in  her  child.  She  never 
reads  the  papers,  excepting  the  marriages  and  fashions,  and  the  hor- 
rors, and  the  sickening  romances,  and  the  small  gossip;  and  why  should 
her  daughter  ? 

Some  judicious  families  and  circles  must  be  excepted  from  this  not 
caricature,  where  we  see  girls  equal  to  boys,  growing  up  into  women 
who  will  not  be  inferior  to  men. 

It  is  possible  that  we  overrate  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
education,  but  we  think  not.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  living  world.  It 
is  history,  art,  philosophy,  science,  truth,  justice,  rhetoric,  grammar, 
and  every  thing  else  —  not  unmixed^with  falsehood  and  nonsense,  but 
not  more  so  mixed  than  the  home  infant  school  for  girls,  from  which 
boys  break  away  before  their  bones  are  out  of  the  gristle.  Take 
grammar,  natural  history,  rhetoric,  and  composition.  Where  are  these 
so  well  taught  as  in  the  carefully-edited  newspaper  ?  What  better  les- 
son in  rhetoric  than  to  see  some  popular  writer  or  famous  scholar  roast- 
ed alive  on  the  hot  coals  of  criticism  ?  Where  are  better  examples  of 
tasteful  composition  ?  AVhere  is  a  better  cabinet  of  natural  history  ? 
What  in  all  the  world  escapes  the  newspaper  editor  ?  And  if  he  com- 
mits blunders  in  grammar,  or  logic,  or  fact,  or  philosophy,  is  he  not 
forthwith  served  up  on  a  gridiron  by  another  editor?  Where,  but  in 
the  newspaper,  will  be  found  a  running  history  of  all  the  literature  of 
the  day  ?  Where  else  are  you  told  what  books  you  may  safely  buy, 
what  are  not  worth  putting  on  your  shelves,  and  what  would  be  as 
hurtful  to  the  minds  of  your  children  as  henbane  to  their  bodies  ? 
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THE     VALUE    OF    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR  — WHAT    IS    IT? 

SIXTH       LETTER.  , 


"It  is  rare  that  a  teacher  is  found  without  some  pretensions  to  Englisli  Gram- 
mar; yet  it  is  deplorable  to  observe  how  very  few  have  any  liberal  or  philosophi- 
ful  acquaintance  with  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  little  else  tlaan  a  system  of  barren 
technicalities.  The  teacher  studies  one  book,  and  too  often  takes  that  as  his 
creed.  In  no  science  is  it  more  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  several  authors. 
The  person  who  has  studied  but  one  text-book  on  grammar,  even  if  that  be  the  best 

one  extant,  is  but  poorly  qualified  to  teach  this  branch In  this 

science  the  mind  runs  naturally  to  higotrtj  ;  and  there  is  no  science  where  the 
learner  is  apt  to  be  so  conceited  upon  small  acquirements  as  in  grammar." 

"  Grammar,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  study  should  be  one  of  the  last  of  the  common- 
school  branches  to  be  taken  up.  It  requires  more  maturity  of  mind  to  understand 
its  relations  and  dependencies  than  any  other;  and  that  which  is  taught  of  gram- 
mar without  such  an  undcrstandii^  is  a  mere  smattering  of /fc/(?ii<;«/ fcnw.s,  by 
which  the  pupil  is  injured  rather  than  impoved.  It  may  be  said  that  unless  schol- 
ars commence  this  branch  early,  they  never  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  it. 
Then  let  it  go  unlearned  ;  for,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  the  world,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  early  and  superficial  teaching  of  a  diftitull  subject  is  not  only  useless,  but  posi- 
tively injurious Grammar,  then,  should  not  be  studied  too  early." 

Paue's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  pp.  55  and  23,  in  Chapters  iv  and  ii. 

In  this  my  last  letter  of  the  series  on  the  subject  of  the  Value  of 
English  Grauimar  as  it  is  taught  iu  our  schools  aud  from  our  text- 
books, let  me  first  review  what  I  have  already  done.  In  the  Teacher 
for  March  I  introduced  myself  as  an  enemy  to  English  Grammar  as  it 
is  taught,  denying  its  claims  to  its  place  in  our  schools  aud  to  high 
estimation  as  a  branch  of  study.  In  May  I  cited  the  testimony  of 
teachers  and  writers  on  education  to  show  that  '  English  Grammar  as 
it  is '  fails  to  give  us  the  first  benefit  ascribed  to  it  by  most  persons 
and  claimed  by  its  advocates,  namely,  <  practical  skill  in  the  use  of 
our  own  language  '.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  failure  was  cited 
even  from  writers  of  grammars  themselves.  In  July  I  took  up  the 
second  assigned  benefit  of  the  study  of  grammar,  '  strengthening  dis- 
cipline of  mind'.  Admitting  that  that  branch  of  grammar  called  an- 
alysis has  value  as  a  disciplinary  study,  I  urged  the  unphilosophical 
character  of  the  classifications  and  definitions  of  our  grammars,  which 
must  interfere  with  any  such  disciplinary  purposes,  as  accuracy  of 
definition  and  classification  is  essential  to  all  true  science,  aud  the  best 
discipline  can  be  obtained  only  from  true  science.  I  entered  into  a 
special  examination  of  the  classification  of  words  and  the  division  of 
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words  into  'parts  of  speech'  by  our  grammarians,  showing  that  no  one 
has  any  real  principle  of  classification ;  that  those  writers  who  profess 
to  have  a  principle  of  classification  do  not  adhere  to  it;  and  that  the 
whole  matter  as  it  stands  in  our  books  is  arbitrary,  based  upon  whim 
and  tradition,  and  not  upon  reason  and  fact.  In  August  I  examined  def- 
initions of  Adverbs,  as  given  in  our  popular  grammars,  showing  their 
defectiveness.  In  October  I  took  up  the  definitions  of  the  Verb  given 
by  Brown  and  Bullions,  two  authors  who  have  taken  great  pains  to 
make  definitions ;  and  I  showed  their  defectiveness:  I  cited  what 
Brown  has  said  on  defining  the  grammatical  term  'verb ',  showing  that 
while  he  calls  it  the  most  important  part  of  speech  he  is  driven  to  the 
humiliating  confession  that  it  has  never  yet  been  defined  by  any  writ- 
er !  And  this  he  is  forced  to  admit  after  stating  that  "objectionable 
definitions  are  but  evidences  of  the  ignorance  and  incapaci'fi/  of  him 
who  frames  them,"  and  after  claiming  for  grammar  an  equal  place 
with  mathematics  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  have  proved  all  that  I  set  out  to  prove :  that 
English  Grammar,  as  it  now  is,  does  not  teach  us  how  to  use  our  own 
language,  and  should  not  be  made  a  branch  of  school-study  with  any 
expectation  of  such  benefit;  that  it  is  not  a  science,  being  destitute  of 
any  recognized  principles  of  classification  and  arrangement,  and  not 
being  yet  furnished  with  correct  definitions  of  its  special  technical 
terms;  that  as  a  pseudo-science,  or  '  seience-fi»lsely-so-callcd',  it  can 
not  be  used  as  an  organ  of  intellectual  culture  without  great  drawbacks 
by  reason  of  its  deficiencies,  and  can  not  come  into  competition  with 
mathematics  and  some  studies  which  are  really  of  a  nature  inferior  to 
the  science  of  language.  Whatever  the  benefits  of  the  study  of  lan- 
guage may  be,  they  do  not  belong  to  our  grammatical  systems.  I  have 
not  merely  my  own  opinion  of  njy  work  :  I  have  heard  the  criticisms 
of  others  upon  my  articles,  and  know  that  teachers  of  eminence  and 
ability  have  confessed  themselves  forced  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements,  the  correctness  of  my  reasonings,  and  the  justness  of  my 
criticisms,  even  while  they  were  displeased  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  possible  results  of  such  admissions.  They  have  wondered  what 
this  Ishmaelite,  this  fierce  child  of  the  desert  and  son  of  destruction, 
would  next  attack  with  sacrilegious  hand,  since  he  has  so  adventurous- 
ly made  onslaxight  upon  the  venerable  form  of  English  Grammar. 
They  have  said  that  he  would  take  away  this  vast  labyrinth  in  the  ex- 
planation of  which  they  have  gained  so  much  honor  and  in  the  mazes 
of  which  they  have  so  delighted :  and  not  only  would  their  gains  and 
pleasure  therein  be  lost,  but  also  the  ground  would  be  left  bare  where- 
on some  structure  should  be  erected  which  should  present  strength 
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and  beauty  and  give  shelter.  Admitting  that  I  had  proved  our  gram- 
mar ft  chaos,  a  deception,  a  cloud-land  of  shadowy  uncertainties,  they 
ask,  'Why  not  go  on  as  we  have  done  heretofore?  and  since  you  oflFer 
us  nothing  better,  why  lay  these  ruthless  hands  upon  that  which  has 
had  the  confidence  and  the  aflfection  of  generations';'  why  attempt  to 
unsettle  us  all  ?  ' 

Softly,  my  friends :  I  am  no  fell  destroyer,  delighting  in  overthrows; 
but  if  any  thing  better  is  to  come  in,  you  must  first  be  made  to  see  that 
this  shadowy  shape  is  but  a  fictitious  imitator  of  the  majestic  and  love- 
ly form  of  true  grammatical  science  :  so  shall  you  be  ready  to  welcome 
the  teacher  of  language  when  he  comes.  I  will  soon  tell  you  what  I 
think  is  to  be  done  under  the  existing  circumstances ;  but  meanwhile 
let  us  not  through  any  cowardice  fear  to  look  the  truth  in  tlie  face  and 
to  frown  falsehood  out  of  its  vaunting  self-conceit.  I  am  but  one  of 
many  in  the  expi*ession  of  these  opinions  against  English  Grammar  as 
it  is.  I  am  constantly  meeting  with  utterances  of  opinions  like  my 
own,  and  you  can  not  escape  them  if  you  read  our  critical  literature. 
Will  you  shut  your  ears  to  them  ?  Or  are  you  not  rather  such  lovers 
of  true  culture  that  you  will  dare  to  face  the  facts,  even  thougli  you 
may  come  to  depreciate  what  you  have  hitherto  valued  ? 

Let  me  cite  a  few  instances  further.  This  very  day  I  opened  an  ed- 
ucational periodical  which  contained  a  critical  review  of  several  of  our 
best  grammars,  written  by  Dr.  Craven,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina.  He  closes  his  article  with  these  words:  "A  first- 
rate  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  is  yet  a  desideratum.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  teaching  grammar  calls  for 
attention  from  educators;  no  system  is  clearly  in  the  ascendency,  but 
plans  without  number  are  prevalent.  Confusion  is  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  in  the  midst  of  new  schenjes  and  brilliant  announcements, 
real  grammatical  scholarship  is  becoming  a  rare  acquisition."  (^Edu- 
cational Repositortj,  Vol.  I,  No.  xi,  p.  637.)  Dr.  Craven's  criticisms  are 
not  so  fundamental  as  mine,  and  he  looks  for  science  without  much 
change  from  the  existing  plans;  but  still  he  pronounces  the -sentence 
of  condemnation  no  less  firmly  than  I.  That  very  eminent  teacher 
and  educational  writer.  Dr.  Alcott,  in  one  of  his  practical  works  (Slate 
and  Blackboard  Exercises,  Chap,  xiv.),  speaks  of  the  '  public  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  Grammar'.  Why  snj p7-ejudice  if  the  thing  be  as  val- 
uable as  is  supposed. 

In  the  July  number  of  that  scholarly  journal,  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner, we  find  the  following  sentences,  written,  I  believe,  by  the  editor, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall :  "  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  popular  illustration 
of  our  language  has  in  many  instances  fallen  into  hands  wholly  unfit 
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for  it.  What  is  called  in  the  schools  'English  Grrammar'  is  apt  to 
give  only  a  prejudice  against  the  name.  It  proves  of  no  assistance  to 
the  student  in  his  use  of  his  own  language.  It  does  not  even  suggest  to 
him  the  method  of  studying  it,  nor  so  nitich  as  tell  him  ivhat  there  is  to 
study.  True,  the  school  treatises  upon  the  subject  are  some  times 
abridged  from  the  more  elaborate  studies  of  writers  of  some  merit.  But 
in  these  cases  the  abridgment  is  often  made  by  omitting  what  is  inter- 
esting and  of  course  important,  and  retaining  only  that  which  the 
student  ought  to  know  without  book,  and  which,  because  unimport- 
ant, is  uninteresting.  The  study  of  the  English  Language  in  gener- 
ally confined,  in  our  best  and  worst  schools  alike,  to  memory-work  over 
such  abridgments.  To  this  fact  we  are  disposed  to  refer  the  general 
impression  that  the  study  of  our  own  language  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
well-nigh  impracticable  and  impossible." 

The  italicizing  in  this  extract  is  ourg.  But  when  titled  scholars  and 
eminent  teachers  say  such  things  as  I  have  quoted,  can  you  blame  an 
obscure  teacher  in  Illinois  if  he  ventures  to  exhibit  in  detail  this  hol- 
low pretension  ?  But  I  care  not  to  apologize.  What  I  have  said  it  was 
well  to  say,  even  if  it  has  not  been  well  said,  and  even  if  I  had  not  a 
line  of  advice  to  offer.  It  is  not  now  my  task  to  delineate  the  outlines 
of  the  true  science  of  grammar,  however  confident  I  may  be  that  I  can 
do  so;  nor  have  I  any  intention  to  add  one  to  the  many  books  on 
grammar  which  encumber  our  shelves :  the  time  for  that  is  far  off";  but 
I  may  say  what  seems  to  me  now  best  to  be  done. 

I.  Grrammatical  authorship  should  be  discouraged.  We  have  gram- 
mars enough  such  as  they  are;  and  no  man  is  excusable  for  adding 
his  voice  to  the  hubbub  unless  he  has  strength  and  wisdom  to  say 
something  very  different  from  the  prevalent  babble.  If  an  author  has 
nothing  in  view  but  to  arrange  the  old  bushel  of  chaff"  in  some  new 
way,  let  him  be  quiet :  the  world  has  no  such  use  for  him.  If  he  has 
a  few  bright  thoughts,  let  him  be  generous  and  wise  enough  to  pub- 
lish them  in  our  educational  journals,  and  urge  them  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  best  authors  that  have  already  written,  by  suggesting  im- 
provements to  them  ;  but  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  changes  will 
eff"ect  any  very  desirable  advance  in  English  Grammar.  Let  none 
write  to  get  a  name  in  print,  or  to  trot  out  a  hobby,  or  to  establish  a 
fancied  or  a  real  but  trifling  superiority  in  some  unimportant  particu- 
lars. Let  whoever  will  write  first  emulate  the  labor  of  Goold  Brown, 
who  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Grammar  of  Grammars  twenty-seven 
years  before  it  saw  the  light,  and  worked  on  it  all  that  time. 

II.  Teachers,  school-officers,  and  persons  who  have  culture  and 
scholarship,  should  discourage  the  study  of  grammar,  and  oppose  what 
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Dr.  Alcott  terms  '  the  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  grammar'.  Parents 
who  have  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  grammar,  or  who  have  none 
at  all,  arc  apt  to  have  very  much  exaggerated  notions  of  its  value,  and 
to  be  .anxious  to  have  their  darlings  advanced  early  to  the  rank  of  stu- 
dents of  grammar.  Now  teachers  should  know  that  this  study  is  really 
of  little  practical  value,  and  should  so  tell  these  fond  papas  and  mam- 
mas whose  nurselings  are  threatened  with  such  an  inoculation.  They 
should  show  that  there  are  many  things  of  far  greater  practical  value; 
that  the  rudiments  of  natural  science,  chemistry,  botany,  and  physiol- 
ogy, are  more  valuable,  and  more  easily  acquired;  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  history  of  one's  own  country  is  worth 
more;  that  the  ability  to  read  fluently  and  understandingly  far  out- 
weighs parsing  and  analysis;  and  that  grammar  is  better  comprehend- 
ed, so  for  as  it  is  capable  of  comprehension,  at  a  late  period  of  a  pu- 
pil's course.  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Page's  excellent  treatise  on  teaching,  which  is  a  book  of  first 
rank  among  all  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  He  says  let 
grammar  (JO  unlearned  ratlw'  than  hr.  attempted  too  early.  Mr.  Page 
was  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  says 
that  his  book  expresses  the  convictions  resulting  from  twenty  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher.  You  can  say  to  all  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  teachers  that  grammar  should  not  be  studied  early  from 
a  book,  and  that  all  that  young'  pupils  can  profitably  learn  can  be  ac- 
quired in  a  few  oral  lessons  in  connection  with  other  things ;  and 
that  this  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among  intelligent  teachers.  As  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  Primary  Grammars,  First  Lines,  First  Lessons,  etc., 
etc.,  a  teacher  has  no  use  for  them;  they  are  abominations,  one  and 
all.  The  comprehensicn  of  the  same  things  reqtiires  a  maturity  of 
mind  which  110  forcing  process  can  create.  Never  forget  that:  and 
remembering  it,  be  not  impoged  upon  by  ^  primary '  works  which  un- 
dertake to  chew  up  mental  food  very  fine  and  small  for  the  weak  di- 
gestion of  small  minds.  Let  small  minds  have  appropriate  food,  which 
will  need  no  previous  comminution. 

IIL  To  us  the  English  language  is  the  means  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge,  communicate  thoughts,  express  feelings,  and  influence  the 
intellects,  emotions  and  wills  of  others;  and  it  is  emphatically  the 
great  function  of  the  teacher  to  aid  his  pupils  in  obtaining  the  readiest 
command  and  the  fullest  use  of  this  great  and  powerful  instrument. 
Power  in  language  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  with  which  a  man 
can  be  endowed;  and  without  it  great  talents,  great  thoughts  and  great 
emotions  fail  to  produce  the  efi'ects  for  which  they  seem  designed.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  then,  to  teach  the  English  language,  and 
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not  to  feel  satisfied  with  giving  some  pedantic  sclieme  or  special  theory 
of  it.  We  begin  to  learn  our  own  language  by  imitating  others  in 
their  use  of  it,  and  so  we  continue  to  learn  it:  in  fact  we  learn  it  in 
no  other  way  than  this,  which  is  the  method  of  nature;  and  all  that 
formal  grammar  can  do  for  us  is  to  enable  us  to  correct  ourselves  in 
some  of  the  very  few  errors  into  which  we  are  liable  to  fall.  The 
teacher  must  consider  himself  a  practical  instructor  in  language  all 
the  time,  and  should  use  all  the  means  of  instruction  that  are  at  hand 
and  suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Correct  their  errors  of  expression, 
their  mispronunciations  of  words,  their  wrong  collocation  and  selection 
of  terms,  and  their  provincialisms;  exercise  them  in  writing,  in  speak- 
ing, in  conversing  correctly,  in  reciting  in  proper  terms;  accustom 
them  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  words ;  train  them  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary ;  and  lead  them  to  observe  in  what  they  read  the  forms  of 
expression  which  are  not  common,  or  which  are  liable  to  condemna- 
tion because  of  awkwardness,  vulgarity,  affectation,  or  obscurity.  In 
all  this  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  practical  teaching  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  every  one  needs,  and  which  is  very  much  needed  by 
many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  grammatical  attainments.  At  a 
teachers'  institute  held  within  the  past  year  in  this  State,  a  gentle- 
man was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Greene  s  Analysis,  and  showed  great 
proficiency  in  Mr.  Greene's  methods  and  facility  in  the  use  of  them; 
but  no  one  was  so  severely  in  the  critic's  report  as  he  was  on  account 
of  impi-oprieties  of  speech  and  gross  errors  in  etymology  and  syntax. 
Grammar  had  not  benefited  him,  because  to  him  it  was  a  scientific  en- 
tertainment as  remote  from  his  daily  speech  as  his  lessons  in  algebra 
were ;  but  such  a  training  as  I  have  recommended  above  would  have 
been  a  benefit,  and  would  have  saved  him  from  the  mortifications 
which  he  was  often  forced  to  endure.  And  such  practical  teaching 
requires  nothing  technical,  no  reference  to  grammar,  and  not  even  any 
use  of  grammatical  terms  or  rules.  I  have  not  space  to  indicate 
methods  here ;  but  the  teacher  can  find  illustrations  and  hints  in 
Russell's  Exercises  on  Words,  Xorthend's  Teacher  s  Assistant,  Boyd's 
English  Composition,  Alcott's  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises,  and 
in  many  other  works  on  composition  and  rhetoric,  as  well  as  in  our  ed- 
ucational periodicals. 

IV.  In  order  to  speak,  write  and  teach  good  English,  you  must 
make  acquaintance  with  it  by  reading ;  by  constant  and  extensive 
reading  of  good  authors.  I  have  been  surprised  and  pained  and 
ashamed  to  see  evidences,  among  teachers  and  among  young  persons 
in  schools  who  were  educating  themselves  for  teachers,  of  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature.     Mathematics  have  usurped  in  all 
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our  schools,  from  the  Normal  Scliool  to  the  humblest  primary  school, 
both  time  and  consideration  which  belong  to  the  study  of  our  language 
and  its  literature ;  a  cold  marble  effigy  displaces  a  living  form.  Hence 
good  reading  and  true  scholarship  are  becoming  rarer;  and  to  aid  in 
this  degradation,  time  is  spent  upon  parsing  and  the  silly  distinctions 
of  grammar  which  should  be  given  to  making  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  language  by  perusal  of  its  great  authors.  If  it  were  your 
duty  to  give  to  your  pupils  familiar  knowledge  of  New  York  City, 
you  would,  if  you  could,  visit  the  city,  and  make  yourself  fomiliar 
with  its  streets,  its  squares,  its  public  buildings,  its  wharves,  its  mar- 
kets, its  churches,  and  with  the  changeful  aspects  of  the  tide  of  life 
that  pours  along  its  Broadway,  its  Wall  street,  the  Bowery,  and  its 
other  thoroughfares;  and,  if  it  could  be  done,  you  would  take  your 
pupils  there  too,  that  they  might  know  the  city  not  by  descriptions 
and  inadequate  imaginings,  but  by  positive  knowledge.  So  you  should 
teach  them  English.  As  they  are  to  learn  how  English  sentences  are 
framed,  how  English  words  are  used,  let  them  take  -do  lifeless  theory, 
but  have  them  read  sentences  and  read  words  till  they  are  as  familiar 
as  home  paths.  Have  you  admired  the  word-power  of  Macaulay,  Wil- 
son, Emerson,  DeQuincey,  Irving,  Milton,  and  Scott  ?  Remember  that 
these  men  were  all  great  readers  years  before  they  became  great  writers ; 
and  that  we  who  have  less  native  endowment  must  learn  the  language 
just  as  the  learned  it,  if  we  would  not  use  it  unworthily.  Careful 
reading  of  good  authors  is  the  only  hey  to  the  armory  of  poioer  in 
the  use  of  English. 

V.  But  we  must  teach  grammar,  even  'grammar  as  it  is'.  What 
shall  we  do  then  ?  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  teach  it  as  said  by 
Mr.  Page,  as  one  of  the  last  things,  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  highest 
rank.  With  them  take  your  best  works  upon  the  subject,  and  let  them 
study  not  the  book  only,  but  the  subject.  Turn  their  attention  from 
the  discussion  of  forms,  cases,  modes,  tenses,  governments,  and  agree- 
ments, the  mere  mechanical  inventions  of  grammarians,  to  the  function 
of  Language  as  an  Organ  of  Thought,  which  affords  us  the  true 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  language.  Let  them  study,  arrange 
and  classify  the  facts  of  language  for  themselves;  criticising  their 
text-book,  and  making  for  themselves  rules  and  exceptions;  trying 
their  grammars  by  the  English  Language,  and  not  the  English  Lan- 
guage by  their  grammars.  They  can  study  the  language  more  thorough- 
ly thus,  than  by  meekly  accepting  the  pedantic  traditions ;  for  the  ap- 
peal always  lies  from  the  men  who  have  iuritten  about  English  to  the 
men  who  have  tvritten  English  itself.  Thus  they  will  come  to  knaw 
the  grammar  of  the  language  as  they  know  its  meaning,  by  face-to- 
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face  acquaintance  with  it.  Along  witli  such  study  should  go  constant 
practice  in  writing,  ci'iticism,  and  correction  of  erroneous  writing.  If 
the  question  arises  whether  a  certain  structure,  or  form  of  expression, 
or  use  of  a  word,  is  correct,  let  it  be  settled  by  directing  the  class  to 
ascertain  if  possible  by  examples  from  their  reading.  Treat  gram- 
mar as  natural  science,  as  you  would  botany;  the  question  whether  a 
certain  plant  has  its  home  in  a  given  region  is  to  be  settled  only  by 
carefully  examiuicg  that  region  ;  and  the  question  whether  your  bota- 
ny is  correct  or  not  is  to  be  tried  by  the  testimony  of  the  open  book 
of  nature.  So  your  grammars  are  to  be  tested  by  reason  and  litera- 
ture, and  accepted  as  aids  in  the  study  of  the  language,  and  placed 
only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  mature  enough  and  educated  pre- 
viously enough  to  comprehend  the  subject  and  judge  correctly.  To 
such  minds  such  a  course  of  study  will  not  be  uninteresting,  uninvit- 
ing, or  unprofitable. 

VI.  The  teacher  should  himself  study  language  in  the  way  which 
I  have  indicated  for  his  best  pupils.  Mr.  Page  says,  "  There  is  a 
philosophy  of  language  which  the  teacher  should  carefully  study." 
You  will  not  find  many  helps,  I  confess.  Goold  Brown  is  too  micro- 
scopic ;  Fowler  gives  much  of  history,  something  of  philosophy,  but  is 
deficient  in  etymology  and  syntax ;  Mulligan's  work,  though  excellent, 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  treatise  ;  the  lesser  works  of  Greene, 
Clark,  Bullions,  Butler,  Sill,  Wells,  Welch,  and  others,  will  render 
you  some  help,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  works  on  rhetoric  and  com- 
position will  teach  you  much  that  you  need.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Page  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  worthy  of  constant  remembrance. 
You  need  acquaintance  with  several  authors,  and  knowledge  and 
judgment  enough  to  decide  among  them,  not  by  adopting  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  but  by  choosing  what  is  good  in  each.  Such 
knowledge  and  power  you  can  acquire  only  by  reading  good  authors, 
and  by  comparing  the  rules  and  statements  of  your  text-books  with 
your  reading.  For  '  the  philosophy  of  language  '  you  will  look  in 
vain  in  works  which  can  not  properly  define  the  grammatical  term 
'  sentence  ',  nor  tell  you  what  a  verb  is ;  but  you  will  get  here  and 
there  hints  at  it.  Till  the  needed  reforms  are  efi"ected  by  some  strong 
man,  we  must  work  in  chaos,  patiently  doing  for  our  pupils  the  best 
that  we  can,  and  hoping  for  further  light.  SILAS  WESTMAN. 


I  DO  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  not  only  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government  is  important  and  useful  to  Americans,  but  that 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  carry  on  the  government  of  their 
choice  and  to  transmit  it  to  their  posterity.  jtogs  stoet. 
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CONTRASTS    IX    THE    STATE    OF    EDUCATIOX, 


Let  us,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  deeper  cousideration  of  the  matter, 
glance  at  the  leading  contrasts  between  the  education  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present 

The  suppression  of  every  error  is  commonly  followed  by  a  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  contrary  one;  and  it  so  happened,  that  after  the 
ages  when  physical  development  alone  was  aimed  at,  then  came  an  age 
when  culture  of  the  mind  was  the  sole  solicitude —  when  children  had 
lesson-books  put  before  them  at  between  two  and  three  years  old  — 
when  school-hours  were  protracted,  and  the  getting  of  knowledge  was 
thought  the  one  thing  needful.  As  farther,  it  usually  happens,  that 
after  one  of  these  reactions  the  next  advance  is  achieved  by  coordin- 
ating the  antagonist  errors,  and  perceiving  that  they  are  opposite 
sides  of  one  truth ;  so  we  are  now  coming  to  the  conviction  that  body 
and  mind  must  both  be  cared  for,  and  the  whole  being  unfolded.  The 
forcing  system  has  been  in  great  measure  given  up,  and  precocity  is 
discouraged.  People  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  first  requisite  to 
success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal.  The  best  brain  is  found  of 
little  service,  if  there  be  not  enough  vital  energy  to  work  it;  and  hence 
to  obtain  the  one  by  sacrificing  the  source  of  the  other  is  now  con- 
sidered a  folly  —  a  folly  which  the  eventual  failure  of  juvenile  prodi- 
gies constantly  illustrates.  Thus  we  are  discovering  the  wisdom  of 
the  saying,  that  one  secret  in  education  is  '  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose 
time '. 

The  once  universal  practice  of  learning  by  rote  is  daily  falling  more 
into  discredit.  xVll  modern  authorities  condemn  the  old  mechanical 
way  of  teaching  the  alphabet.  The  multiplication-table  is  now  fre- 
quently taught  experimentally.  In  the  acquirement  of  languages  the 
grammar-school  plan  is  being  superseded  by  plans  based  on  the  spon- 
taneous process  followed  by  the  child  in  gaining  its  mother  tongue. 
Describing  the  methods  there  used,  the  '  Reports  on  the  Training  School 
at  Battersea'  say  :  ^'  The  instruction  in  the  whole  preparatory  is  chief- 
ly oral,  and  is  illustrated  as  much  as  possible  by  appeals  to  nature." 
And  so  throughout.  The  rote-system,  like  other  systems  of  its  age, 
made  more  of  the  forms  and  symbols  than  of  the  things  symbolized.  To 
repeat  the  words  correctly  was  every  thing ;  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing nothing  :  and  thus  the  spirit  was  sacrificed  to  the  letter.  It  is  at 
length  perceived  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  such  a  result  is  not  ac- 
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cidental,  but  necessary  —  that  in  proportion  as  there  is  attention  to  the 
signs,  there  must  be  inattention  to  the  things  signified ;  or  that,  as 
Montaigne  long  ago  said,  '■'■  Scovoir  par  coeur  n'est  jyas  xgcivoir." 

Along  with  rote-teaching  is  declining  also  the  nearly  allied  teaching 
by  rules.  The  particulars  first,  and  then  the  generalization,  is  the 
new  method — a  method,  as  the  Battfirsea  School  Reports  remark,  which, 
though  ''  the  reverse  of  the  method  usually  followed,  which  consists  in 
giving  the  pupil  the  rule  first,"  is  yet  proved  by  experience  to  be  the 
right  one.  Rule-teaching  is  now  condemned  as  imparting  a  merely 
empirical  knowledge  —  as  producing  an  appearance  of  understanding 
without  the  reality.  To  give  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without  the 
inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be  both  enervating  and  inefficient. 
General  truths  to  be  of  due  and  permanent  use  mu.st  be  earned.  *  Easy 
come  easy  go'  is  a  saying  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to  wealth. 
While  rules  lying  isolated  in  the  mind  —  not  joined  to  its  other  con- 
tents as  out-growths  from  them  —  are  continually  forgotten,  the  prin- 
ciples which  those  rules  express  piece-meal  become,  when  once  reached 
by  the  understanding,  enduring  possessions.  AVhile  the  rule-taught 
youth  is  at  sea  when  beyond  his  rules,  the  youth  instructed  in  princi- 
ples solves  a  new  case  as  readily  as  an  old  one.  Between  a  mind  of 
rules  and  a  mind  of  principles  there  exists  a  difi"erence  such  as  that 
between  a  confused  heap  of  materials  and  the  same  materials  organ- 
ized into  a  complete  whole,  with  all  its  parts  bound  together.  Of 
which  types  this  last  has  not  only  the  advantage  that  its  constituent 
parts  are  better  retained,  but  the  much  greater  advantage  that  it  forms 
an  efficient  agent  for  inquiry,  for  independent  thought,  for  discovery 
—  ends  for  which  the  first  is  useless.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
is  a  simile  only  :  it  is  the  literal  truth.  The  union  of  facts  into  gener- 
alizations IS  the  organization  of  knowledge,  whether  considered  as  an 
objective  phenomenon  or  a  subjective  one;  and  the  mental  grasp  may 
be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  this  organization  is  carried. 

From  the  substitution  of  principles  for  rules,  and  the  necessarily 
coordinate  practice  of  leaving  ab.stractions  untaught  until  the  mind  has 
been  familiarized  with  the  facts  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  has 
resulted  the  postponement  of  some  once  early  studios  to  a  late  period. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  abandonment  of  that  intensely  stupid  cus- 
tom the  teaching  of  grammar  to  children.  As  M.  Marcel  says,  "It 
may  without  hesitation  be  affirmed  that  grammar  is  not  the  stepping- 
stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument."  As  Mr.  Wyse  argues,  "  Gram- 
mar and  syntax  are  a  collection  of  laws  and  rules.  Rules  are  gathered 
from  practice;  they  are  the  results  of  induction  to  which  we  come  by 
long  observation  and  comparison  of  facts.     It  is,  in  fine,  the  science, 
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the  philosophy  of  language.  In  following  the  process  of  nature,  neither 
individuals  nor  nations  ever  arrive  at  the  science  first.  A  language 
is  spoken,  and  poetry  written,  many  years  before  either  a  grammar  or 
prosody  is  even  thought  of  Men  did  not  wait  till  Aristotle  had  con- 
structed his  logic  to  reason.  In  short,  as  grammar  was  made  after 
language ;  an  inference  which  all  who  recognize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  evolution  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  will  see  to  be 
unavoidable. 

Of  new  practices  that  have  grown  up  during  the  decline  of  those 
old  ones,  the  most  important  is  the  systematic  culture  of  the  powers  of 
observation.  After  long  ages  of  blindness,  men  are  at  last  seeing  that 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  observing  faculties  in  children  has  a 
meaning  and  a  use.  What  was  once  thought  mere  purposeless  action, 
or  play,  or  mischief,  as  the  case  might  be,  is  now  recognized  as  the  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  a  knowledge  on  which  all  after  knowledge  is  based. 
Hence  the  well-conceived  but  ill-conducted  system  of  object-lessons. 
The  saying  of  Bacon,  that  physics  is  the  mother  of  sciences,  has  come 
to  have  a  meaning  in  education.  Without  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties,  our  conceptions  must  be  er- 
roneous, our  inferences  fallacious,  and  our  operations  unsuccessful. 
''  The  education  of  the  senses  neglected,  all  after  education  partakes 
of  a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficiency,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
cure."  Indeed,  if  we  consider  it,  we  shall  find  that  exhaustive  ob- 
servation is  an  element  in  all  great  success.  It  is  not  to  artists,  natural- 
ists, and  men  of  science  only,  that  it  is  needful ;  it  is  not  only  that 
the  skillful  physician  depends  on  it  for  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis, 
and  that  to  the  good  engineer  it  is  so  important  that  some  years  in  the 
work-shop  are  prescribed  for  him ;  but  we  may  see  that  the  philoso- 
pher also  is  fundamentally  one  who  observes  relationships  of  things 
which  authors  had  overlooked,  and  that  the  poet,  too,  who  sees  the  fine 
facts  in  nature  which  all  recognize  when  pointed  out,  but  did  not  be- 
fore remark.  Nothing  requires  more  to  be  insisted  on  than  that  vivid 
and  complete  impressions  are  all-essential.  No  sound  fabric  of  wis- 
dom can  be  woven  out  of  a  rotten  raw  material. 

While  the  old  method  of  presenting  truths  in  the  abstract  has  been 
falling  out  of  use,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  adoption  of  the  new 
method  of  presenting  them  in  the  concrete.  The  rudimentary  facts 
of  exact  science  are  now  being  learnt  by  direct  intuition,  as  textures, 
and  tastes,  and  colors,  are  learnt.  Employing  the  ball-frame  for  first 
lessons  in  arithmetic  exemplifies  this.  It  is  well  illustrated,  too,  in 
Professor  De  Morgan's  mode  of  explaining  the  decimal  notation.  M. 
Marcel,  rightly  repudiating  the  old  systefti  of  tables,  teaches  weights 
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and  measures  by  referring  to  the  actual  yard  and  foo^  pound  and 
ounce,  gallon  and  quart ;  and  lets  the  discovery  of  their  relationship 
be  experimental.  The  use  of  geographical  models  and  models  of  the 
regular  bodies,  etc.,  as  introductory  to  geography  and  geometry  re- 
spectively, are  facts  of  the  same  class.  Manifestly  a  common  trait  of 
these  methods  is,  that  they  carry  each  child's  mind  through  a  process 
like  that  which  the  mind  of  humanity  at  large  has  gone  through.  The 
truths  of  number,  of  form,  of  relationship  in  position,  were  all  origi- 
nally drawn  from  objects;  and  to  present  these  truths  to  the  child  in 
the  concrete  is  to  let  him  learn  them  as  the  race  learnt  them.  By  and 
by,  perhaps,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  can  not  pogsibly  learn  them  in  any 
other  way ;  for  that  if  he  is  made  to  repeat  them  as  abstractions,  the 
abstractions  can  have  no  meaning  for  him,  until  he  finds  that  they  are 
simply  statements  of  that  which  he  intuitively  discerns. 

Hereebt  Spexcee  on  '  Education ',  i)age  102  et  ttqq. 


COMMENTS      OX      THE       SCHOOL      LAW. 


Depaetmest  op  PtTBUC  I:fSTBt:cTio«r,    \ 
Springfield,  Ittinoit,  Jkctmber,  1860.   J 

A  TEACHER  sued  the  Directors  for  his  wages  and  obtained  judgment.  To  satis- 
fy this  judgment  the  Circuit  Court  issued  a  '■mandamus^  against  the  Trustees, 
Treasurer,  and  Directors.  There  is  not  money  enough  belonging  to  that  District 
to  pay  it.  Must  we,  the  Trustees,  pay  said  judgment  out  of  the  township  fund, 
or  can  it  only  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  said  District  ? 

This  is  a  case  under  the  49th  section  of  the  Act.  The  ''  mandamus  * 
bears  pri'mariYy  upon  the  Directors.  If  there  is  money  enough  in 
the  hands  of  the  Township  Treasurer,  helonging  to  the  district,  to 
satisfy  the  judgment,  the  Directors  must  draw  an  order  on  him,  in 
favor  of  the  teacher,  for  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  with  interest 
and  costs,  and  the  Treasurer  must  promptly  honor  the  order.  If 
there  are  not  funds  enough  belonging  to  the  district,  then  the  Treas- 
urer must  pay  the  judgment  from  the y?rs^  7no7jf^s  accruing  to  said 
district,  and  the  Directors  must,  if  necessary,  levy  a  special  district 
tax  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  language  of  the  49th  section  is 
not  entirely  clear,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  obligation  of  Directors. 
But  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  a  judgment  against  a  single  district 
should  be  satisfied  out  of  funds  7iot  yet  apportioned  by  the  Trustees 
to  the  several  districts  —  such  as  interest  on  the  township  fund,  etc. 
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To  do  this  would  be  to  cause  all  the  districts  in  the  township  to  suf- 
fer for  the  delinquency  of  one.  The  amount  of  the  judgment  might 
be  so  lai-o-e  as  (if  the  above  view  should  be  adopted)  utterly  to  de- 
range the  financial  condition  of  all  the  districts  —  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  of  them  to  meet  its  current  obligations.  The  in- 
justice of  such  a  course  is  so  manifest  that  it  could  not  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  Legislature.  The  consequences  of  debts  and  judg- 
ments should  be  restricted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  individual  district 
or  districts  incurring  them. 

A  schedule  bearing  date  October  1,  1857,  and  which  should  have  been  returned 
to  the  Township  Treasurer  at  the  October  meeting,  was  not  so  returned  until  the 
semi-annual  meeting  in  April,  1858.  Tiiat  schedule  has  remained  unpaid  for 
three  years.  The  Trustees  are  now  willing  to  receive  and  pay  it.  Can  they  legal- 
ly do  so  ? 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  those  parts  of  the  law  which 
bear  upon  the  subject,  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  the  Trustees  can  noxoy 
legally,  recognize  and  pay  the  schedule  referred  to.  That  all  sched- 
ules should  be  filed  by  the  Directors  with  the  Township  Treasurer 
prior  to  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  ne%t  succeeding  the 
completion  of  such  schedules,  is  an  interpretation  of  the  law  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  can  not,  I  think,  be  doubted.  Vide  sections  53, 
54,  76,  School  Law. 

Eligihility  of  Directors — ■  Who  may  Vote  for  Directors. —  It  is  not 
true,  as  a  general  principle  of  law,  that  eligibility  to  hold  a  given 
office  necessarily  implies  competency  to  vote  for  that  office.  The 
conditions  attaching  to  the  former  may  be  different  from  those 
which  regulate  the  latter.  The  provisions  of  law  fixing  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  officer  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  those  defining 
the  qualifications  of  the  voter.  The  bare  fact,  therefore,  that  a  man 
does  not  possess  this  or  that  given  requisite  for  a  voter  does  not  of 
itself  prove  that  he  may  not  be  voted  for,  or  hold  the  office. 

To  apply  these  remarks  : 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  can  legally  hold  the  office  of  School  Director.  Not  because  he 
is  not  a  voter  merely,  but  because  he  is  excluded  by  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  7th  section  of  the  6th  article  of  the  new  Constitution 
of  Illinois ;  as  follows  : 

No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  in  the  State  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  presumed  that  no  provision  of  the  School 
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Law  can  be  so  construed  as  to  conflict  with  this  or  any  other  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  held  that  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  28th  section  of  the  Act,  relative  to  the  qualifications  of 
voters  at  elections  for  Trustees,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  school 

elections. 

When  no  Election  for  Directors  is  held  on  the  dai/  fixed  hy  Laic. — 
This  point  is  noticed,  incidentally,  in  another  part  of  this  circular, 
but  so  many  cases  have  been  reported  since  the  last  annual  election, 
that  a  more  formal  statement  seems  called  for. 

Whenever,  therefore,  no  election  for  Directors  is  held  on  the  day 
fixed  by  law,  the  consequence  is  this  :  The  Director  who  would  have 
retired  had  an  election  been  held  holds  over  one  year ;  at  the  next 
annual  election  two  new  Directors  should  be  elected  —  one  for  tico 
years,  to  fill  the  place  of  him  who  holds  over;  the  other  for  three 
years,  to  fill  the  place  of  him  whose  term  of  ofiice  will  then  regidarly 
expire. 

That  this  is  the  correct  view  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Director  holds  over  solely  by  default  in  holding 
the  election  ;  he  should  not  avail  himself  of  that  contingency  to  con- 
tinue in  office  three  years  longer;  the  error  should  be  rectified  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  which  is  at  the  next  annual  election.  The  Di- 
rector chosen  to  fill  his  place  should  serve  two  years  and  not  three,  be- 
cause the  latter  would  impair  the  just  right  to  a  three-years  term  of 
the  Director  chosen  to  fill  the  regidar  vacancy.  And  it  would  not  do 
for  both  new  Directors  to  serve  three  years,  for  the  further  reason  that 
that  would  derange  the  whole  order  of  succession  prescribed  in  the 
42d  section. 

Resignation  of  Directors. —  No  man  can  be  compelled,  by  law,  to 
hold  an  office  against  his  will.  The  right  to  resign  can  not  be  restrict- 
ed or  questioned.  A  Director  can  resign  at  any  time.  When  a 
Director  resigns  his  resignation  should  be  made  in  writing,  and  tend- 
ered to  the  Board  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  ail  three  Directors 
should  resign  at  once,  notices  of  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancies  should 
be  issued  without  delay.  The  notices  should  announce  the  resigna- 
tion, etc.,  and  may  be  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  School  Directors  of  District  No.  — ,  etc.,  having  several- 
ly resigned  our  offices,  said  resignations  to  taivc  effect  from  and  after  the  election 

of  our  successors,  do  hereby  give  notice  that  an  election  will  be  held  at , 

etc.,  etc.,  (the  remainder  of  the  notice  being  in  the  usual  form). 

Or,  the  resignations,  if  all  resign  at  once,  may  be  made  to  the 
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Township  Treasurer,  who  will  issue  the  usual  notices  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. In  case  all  resif^n  at  once  the  resignations  should  not  take  effect 
till  the  election  of  their  successors,  for  a  district  should  never  be  left 
without  a  Board  of  Directors. 

District  Census  of  Children  under  twenty-one —  Who  mnst  take  it. 
—  The  34th  section  calls  for  a  census  of  children  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts. I  have,  on  several  occasions,  recommended  that  Directors 
should  take  that  census.  This  was  done  in  the  belief  that  the  enumer- 
ation would  be  mora  promj)di/  and  accuratehj  made  by  the  Directors, 
who  have  so  much  interest  in  the  result,  than  by  the  Trustees,  and 
that  as  a  general  thing  Directors  would  pre/er  to  do  it.  It  was  mere- 
ly advisory.  The  duty  of  taking  this  census  is  imposed  by 
LAW  UPON  the  Trustees.     Vide  sections  16,  21,  86,  37,  76,  et  al. 

Ajyportionment  of  the  Funds  to  Districts  —  Another  word  on  the 
Thirty-fourth  Section. — The  following  letter  shows  that  the  law  re- 
specting the  number  of  months  a  school  may  be  kept,  and  the  true 
method  of  apportioning  the  funds,  is  not  fully  understood  by  some : 

There  are  five  districts  in  our  township.  Schedules  are  returned  for  the  past 
year,  as  follows ; 

District  No.  1,  a  schedule  for  six  months. 
District  No.  2,  a  schedule  for  seven  months. 
District  No.  3,  a  schedule  for  six  months. 
District  No.  4,  a  schedule  for  eight  months. 
District  No.  5,  a  schedule  for  nine  months. 

Each  of  those  districts  is  credited  by  the  amount  found  to  be  due  from  that 
half  of  the  fund  wiiicli  is  apportioned  upon  the  census  of  children  under  twenty- 
one.  Now,  the  other  half  of  the  fund  will  nearly  or  quite  pay  the  balance  due 
for  a  six-mo}iths  school  in  each  district,  if  apportioned  on  the  schedules  for  that 
period,  bid  if  divided  on  the  schedules  as  rttnrned,  for  5,  7,  S  and  9  months,  there 
will  be  an  indebtedness  on  all  tlie  districts,  which  must  be  raised  by  special  tax. 
How  shall  the  apportionment  be  made  ? 

Simply  as  the  law  directs  :  "  In  proportion  to  the  attendance  cer- 
tified in  the  schedules."  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  The  language 
is  explicit  and  peremptory.  The  Trustees  have  no  more  right  to  cut 
down  the  schedules  to  an  average  of  six  months  than  they  have  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  rate  of  teachers'  wages  in  the  township :  the  one 
is  just  as  wrong  as  the  other.  The  Trustees  must  apportion  one-half 
BY  SCHEDULE,  no  matter  whether  one  district  has  had  more  school 
than  another  or  not ;  that  is  no  affair  of  the  Trustees,  so  far  as  divid- 
ing the  money  is  concerned.  Nor  docs  it  concern  the  Trustees  in 
the  least  whether  a  special  tax  will  be  necessary  or  not  in  each  dis- 
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trict ;  tliat  is  the  business  of  the  Directors.  Each  schedule  must  re- 
ceive full  credit  for  the  '■attendance  certified',  no  matter  whether  it 
be  ten  days  or  ten  thousand. 

The  principle  of  distribution  was  patiently  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings by  the  last  Greneral  Assembly.  Some  urged  that  the  whole  fund 
should  be  apportioned  on  territory,  others  on  census  alone,  etc.,  etc. 
The  rule  laid  down  in  the  34th  section  was  adopted  unanimously,  as  a 
comjyromise,  by  a  committee  representing  every  section  and  every 
phase  of  opinion  in  the  State.  One-half  is  apportioned  upon  the  cen- 
sus, for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker  districts,  where  the  attendance  is 
less  and  schools  can  not  be  sustained  more  than  sis  mouths  in  the 
year ;  the  other  half  upon  the  schedules,  to  encourage  a  full  attend- 
ance and  longer  terms  of  school.  It  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of 
the  law  to  limit  the  term  of  schools  to  sis  mouths,  but  to  promote  ex- 
tension beyond  that  time,  and  as  an  incentive  to  this  each  District  has 
the  benefit  of  such  extension,  in  the  increased  sum  apportioned  upon 
schedule.  This  wise  and  excellent  provision  would  be  of  no  effect  if 
any  Board  Qf  Trustees  could,  at  will,  cut  down  all  the  schedules  to  a 
minimum  average,  or  to  any  other  average.  It  is  hoped  that  these  re- 
marks, taken  in  connection  with  the  explanations  given  in  the  circular  of 
March,  1860,  page  11,  et  seq.,  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  and  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  questions  that  may  hereafter 
arise  under  the  34th  section  of  the  Act. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Solution  of  Problem  II  in  Sept.  Teacher,  page  342. — 

Qtiestion. —  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  on  one  side  of  an  i.sland  which  is  110  miles  in 
circumference ;  on  the  other  side  are  E,  F,  G,  and  H.  They  all  start  at  the  same 
time  facing  each  other:  A  goes  7,  B  9,  C  15,  D  19,  E  8,  F  12,  G  18,  and  H  22 
miles  per  day.     In  how  many  days  will  they  all  be  together  for  the  eighth  time  ? 

Solution. —  Let  S  be  the  point  from  which  A,  B,  C  and  D  started, 
and  S'  the  point  from  which  E,  F,  G  and  H  started.  Suppose  A  and 
B  meet  again  in  x  days  after  starting.  Then,  1 :  9  — 7  : :  a; :  110.  .-. 
.r=z:55.  Therefore  A  and  B  will  meet  in  55  days  after  starting.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  that  A  and  C  will  be  together  iu  13^  days,  and 
A  and  D  in  9i  days.  To  find  when  A,  B  and  C  are  all  together,  we 
60 
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obtain  the  least  common  multiple  of  55, 13f ,  ancl'9i,'  which  is  55  days, 
which  locates  them  at  S'.  Also,  as  above,  we  find  that  E  and  F  will 
be  together  after  27^  days,  E  and  G  after  11  days,  and  E  and  H  after 
7i  days ;  and  E,  F,  Gr  and  H  will  all  be  together  after  55  days  at  the 
point  S'.  Hence,  A,  B,  C,  .D,  E,  F,  Gr  and  II  will  all  be  together  for 
the  first  time  at  S'  in  55  days  after  starting.  As  A,  B,  C  and  D  meet 
alternately  in  every  55  days  at  the  points  S  and  S',  while  E,  F,  Gr  and 
H  meet  at  S'  in  every  55  days,  it  is  evident  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Gr 
and  H  will  all  meet  once  in  every  110  days  after  the  first  meeting  at 
the  point  S'  (which  may  be  proved  by  finding  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  55,  131,  9i,  27  J,  11,  and  74,  =  110).  Hence,  after  110  x  7  + 
55, =825  days,  they  will  all  meet  for  the  eighth  time  at  the  point  S'. 

ADAM. 

Solution  of  Problem  I  in  October  Number,  page  395. — 

Question. —  Two  men,  A  and  B,  agree  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days;  but 
after  6  days'  work,  finding  that  they  will  be  unable  to  finish  it,  they  call  in  C  ; 
and  the  three  working  together  complete  it  in  the  remaining  6  days.  Now  A  and 
C  working  together  can  do  it  in  14  days,  and  B  and  C  can  do  it  in  41  days.  Re- 
quired, the  time  it  can  be  done  by  them  all  working  together,  and  by  each  one 
working  singly. 

The  proposer  gives  the  following  neat  solution  by  '  Analysis ' : 

Here  J^  =  the  part  A  and  C  can  do  in  a  day,  y'^=what  B  and  C  can 
do  in  the  same  time ;  -j-f-  =  what  A  and  C  can  do  in  12  days,  and  is 
also  if-  the  part  which  B  and  C  can  do  in  the  same  time.  Now  ||  4- 
if-  =:  a|i,=:  what  A,  B  and  C  can  do  in  12  days,  C  working  as  many 
days  as  both  A  and  B.  Again,  i^J— -i-||-  =  ||^|,=:what  C  could  do  in 
18  days.  The  part  that  C  performs  in  one  day  is  evidently  iA|-^18, 
=  tU6-  ^Iso^  Tr-TH6)  =  Tffc>  =  tl^e  part  B  does  in  one  day;  and 
■j-Y  —  yf f 6,  =  Tsle;  =  ^^'-^^  which  A  does  in  the  same  time.  Hence, 
rife +Tff6 +Tlf6>  =  TV¥6'=t^e  part  all  will  do  in  one  day.  Con- 
sequently, WY'—^To  days,  in  which  all  can  do  it  working  together. 
>4f  6=18i|,  the  time  in  which  C  can  do  it;  i||6=26/3,  ^^^  ^^^^^  i^ 
which  B  can  do  it;  and  ^||''=53y''3,  the  time  in  which  A  can  do  it. 

Solution  2d. —  Let  a;=:what  A  does  in  one  day,  2/=what  B  does  in 
one  day,  and  v  =  what  C  does  in  one  day;  then,  per  statement,  12x4- 
12^-f6i'  =  l...[l];  14x  +  14i;  =  l...[2];  lly4-ll^'  =  l...[3].  Com- 
bining these  equations,  we  find  5c  =  y|fg,  y  =  y|-|g,  and  v  =  jl^g. 
Therefore,  A  will  do  the  whole  work  in  50/3-  days,  B  in  26/3,  and  C 
in  18^1  days.  A,  B  and  C  working  together  will  accomplish  the  work 
in  9^\  days.  ARATOB. 

Several  algebraic  solutions  have  been  received  to  this  question. 
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Solution  of  Peoblem  II  in  October  Number. — 


Given,  [1] 3x+2ij+Zz=lO    ) 

2y— 2y+4-i=ir5    ^  to  find  the  values  of  a;,  y  and  2. 


^l- 


[3]....  x+  y-  z=   2^, 
Subtracting  the  sum  of  [2]  and  [3]  from  [1],   [4]...3?/=— 7J ; 
whence,  y=— 22.     Substituting  this  value  in  [1]  and  [3],  [5]...3ic 
+  32=15;  [6]...a;— 2=5.      Adding  3  times  [6]  to  [5]  gives  x=b', 
subtracting  the  same,  ;:=0.  c.  H.  L. 

Solution  of  Problem  III  in  October  Number,  page  395. — 

Question. —  Determine  the  area  of  the  maximum  triangle  contained  by  two  radii 
and  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  100. 

Solution.—  Let  AC  =  a,  —  50,  AD  =  .r,  CD  =y. 
.-.  Area  ABC =a;y,  and  a;-+^*  =  a'',  //  =  |/(a'— a;^) 
Put  M=area  ABC ;  then  will  M=:af.i[/(a"— x^),  du=i 

x^dx 


d(x-^/a' — x^).     .-.du^i-^/a^ — x'^dx  — 

-^  =-|/(a"— x^)— ;c*-=--j/(a'— 3:"),  =  0.  a 
or,  2x^=a*.    .•.x:= ,    and   2x 


vXd^-x^) 


The 


area  is  therefore  a  maximum  when  base=     -.y^-  PUPILLUS. 

Problems. —  I.  Required,  to  inscribe  the  greatest  square  in  a  semi- 
circle whose  diameter  is  d,  and  to  determine  its  area.  c.  H.  L. 

II.  A  has  two  pendulums  :  one  vibrates  in  40  seconds,  and  the  oth- 
,er  in  20  seconds.     What  is  the  ratio  of  their  lengths  ?  A. 

III.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  each  of  the  following  equations,  and 

reconcile  tlie  apparent  inconsistency:    [l]...>r  +  ^^^'     ~      —2.x +  3. 

[23...3?  +  ^^v'^~^^=:3.r  +  3.      [3]. 
*-  l/.r— 3 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  quite  a  number  of  our  readers  have  been 
pleased  to  notice  the  Mathematical  Department  of  the  Teacher.  Sev- 
eral communications  containing  mathematical  matter  for  publication 
have  been  received  since  our  last  issue.  Inasmuch  as  our  mathemat- 
ical space  is  so  limited,  we  shall  hereafter  publish  only  one  or  two  so- 
lutions, according  to  merit,  to  each  published  question,  and  shall  with 
pleasure  acknowledge  in  the  Teacher  the  receipt  of  every  correct  solu- 
tion, etc.  Contributors  to  this  department  will  please  practice  the 
utmost  brevity,  without  obscuring  or  enfeebling  the  subject-matter. 


+  3(v/a.-3)^^ 


■[/jc— 8 


C.  H.  L. 


EDITOK'S   TABLE. 


The  Close  of  the  Volume. —  With  this  number  ends  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
IWno'xs  Teaclur.  We  trust  that  it  has  so  commended  itself  to  its  circle  of  readers 
that  our  closing  words  will  not  prove  a  farewell  to  any.  As  we  sat,  pen  in  hand, 
to  begin  this  epilogue,  we  unconsciously  turned  to  look  at  the  successive  volumes 
as  they  stand  on  our  shelves,  and  thought  how  much  of  care,  labor,  and  thought 
have  been  bestowed  in  that  field.  The  first  volume  was  printed  rather  poorly  in  com. 
parison  with  the  later  ones,  at  Bloomington,  in  numbers  of  32  pages  each,  Messrs. 
W.  F.  M.  Amy  and  Daniel  Wilkins  acting  as  local  editors,  Mr.  Arny  being  also 
termed  financial  editor.  The  first  number  was  dated  February,  1855.  An  editor 
for  each  number  was  appointed  by  the  State  Association,  as  follows:  W.  F.  M. 
Amy,  Daniel  Wilkins,  C.  E.  Hovey,  H.  Half,  N.  Bateman,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  0. 
C.  Blackmer,  W.  B.  Bunnell,  Simeon  Wright,  W.  H.  Powell,  P.  W.  Ferris,  and  D. 
C.  Ferguson.  From  the  volume  itself  it  appears  these  acted,  except  Messrs.  Half 
and  Ferris.  The  enterprise  was  far  from  successful,  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 
Its  subscription  list  was  small,  its  editorship  lacked  unity,  its  articles  were  of 
various  quality,  its  advertising  of  small  amount,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  looked 
upon  at  its  close  as  a  hopeless  experiment. 

Next  year,  1856,  Mr.  Hovey  was  elected  editor,  Mith  twelve  corresponding  edit- 
ors, and  removed  the  publication  to  Peoria,  and  with  risk  of  pecuniary  loss  and 
certainty  of  much  labor  addressed  himself  with  his  characteristic  energy  to  the 
work  of  making  the  Teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  circulation  had  risen 
from  about  250  to  1532  beside  exchanges.  Bureau  county  received  250  copies; 
Peoria  230  ;  Whiteside  129  ;  and  no  other  had  over  55  :  20  counties  had  no  sub- 
scriber; 11  had  but  one  each,  and  101  copies  were  taken  out  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Hovey's  enterprise  proved  no  failure,  though  the  first  volume  did  not,  we  have 
heard,  quite  pay  for  itself  The  printing  was  done  by  Messrs.  Xason  &  Hill,  in 
their  usual  good  style,  so  that  the  monthly  looked  attractive  ;  the  editorship  had 
unity ;  the  articles  improved  in  quality,  and  the  third  volume  began  with  hope 
and  honor. 

The  third  volume  began  with  January,  1857,  the  full  number  of  pages  for  a 
volume  having  been  issued  in  eleven  numbers  the  previous  year.  The  same  ar- 
rangement as  before  was  continued,  but  this  time  the  corresponding  editors  were, 
in  part,  ladies.  The  continued  eff'orts  of  Mr.  Hovey  brought  to  the  Teacher  an  in- 
creased circulation,  its  total  amounting  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  2,070 ;  of  the 
Illinois  circulation  Lee  county  took  256  copies,  while  Bureau  was  noW;.  reduced  to 
18  !  Mr.  Hovey's  reputation  and  energetic  character  had  during  the  year  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  Principal  of  the  State  Xormal  University,  and  he  retired  from 
the  editorship,  being  the  real  founder  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  an  institution  and 
a  power  in  the  State. 

Its  more  recent  history  is  better  known  to  our  readers  than  that  which  we  liave 
rehearsed.     For  the  fourth  volume  Mr.  Newton  Bateman  was  chosen  editor,  with 
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the  usual  number  of  assistants,  among  whom  was  the  present  writer.  Before  the 
year  closed  Mr.  Bateraan  was  chosen  bj  the  people  to  a  higher  office.  The  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Galesburg  declined  to  elect  any  successor  to  him,  and,  by 
abolishing  the  offices  of  editor  and  assistant,  left  the  journal  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bateman  and  the  publishei-s.  The  latter,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Teacher^  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dupec,  of  the 
Chicago  High  School,  as  editor,  who  conducted  it  through  its  fifth  volume  and 
the  year  1859  with  marked  ability,  and  retired,  leaving  the  State  during  the  next 
year.  From  him  the  Teaclicr  came  to  its  present  editor  and  assistant.  Of  their 
work  let  it  not  be  our  task  to  speak.  It  has  been  done  with  fidelity  of  motive, 
and  we  hope  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  readers  of  the  journal.  From  most 
©f  our  exchanges  in  the  State  we  have  had  words  of  cheer  and  commendation,  for 
which  we  thank  them :  we  hope  to  earn  more  of  the  same  hereafter.  Words  of 
indifiference  or  of  blame  we  have  very  rarely  seen,  and  never  from  any  respect- 
able source.  » 

Shall  we  not  next  year  greet  all  our  present  readers  and  many  more  ?  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  think  that  we  are  making  a  long  acquaintance  with  hundreds  of 
teachers  of  the  Prairie  State,  laboring  with  them  for  a  common  cause,  and  ren- 
dering them  in  our  monthly  visits  counsel  and  encouragement  in  their  long  cam- 
paign against  ignorance.     Friends,  will  you  not  meet  us  again  in  1S61  ? 

The  TE.4.cnER  for  1861. —  We  shall  soon  enter  upon  the  seventh  volume  of  our 
enterprise,  and  ask  the  kindly  offices  and  recommendations  of  our  present  readers 
to  aid  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  TeacJier  for  the  next  year  by  increasing 
its  circulation.  We  have  no  new  promises  to  make :  our  work  in  the  past  is  it- 
self a  full  promise  for  the  future.  Both  the  present  editors  were  active  assistants 
of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Dupee,  the  editors  respectively  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes ;  and  what  they  have  done  for  this  year  .shows  what  they  will  do  for  the 
coming  one.  We  shall  try  to  do  better  in  some  points,  as  taught  by  experience. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  even  greater  variety  to  the  matter  in  our  pages ;  to 
give,  indeed,  all  the  variety  that  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  journal. 
But  the  best  encouragement  to  correspondents,  editors,  and  publisher,  will  be  the 
stimulus  of  a  large  and  interested*  circle  of  readers:  will  you  not  each  and  all 
aid  us  to  obtain  it  ? 

To  Readers  AND  Correspondents. —  We  invite  contributions  to  the  pages  of 
the  Teacher  from  practicaf  teachers,  from  scholars,  and  from  friends  of  education 
every  where.  Write  to  us  of  the  state  of  education  in  your  town  or  county ;  of 
what  you  find  to  trouble  you  in  your  school ;  of  what  you  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  you  know  others  have  not  all  learned  and  which  may  benefit  them ; 
of  your  thoughts  on  methods  of  teaching;  of  school  order  and  management;  of 
what  you  think  of  articles  and  of  subjects  discussed  in  the  Tmcher,  finding  fault 
or  praising  at  your  pleasure ;  write  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading, 
epelling,  music,  or  of  any  thing  else  you  teach  or  want  to  teach  ;  contribute  your 
mite,  if  it  be  but  a  mite,  to  Xoles  and  Queries,  or  to  Local  Intdligmce.  Or  if  you 
will  write  us  an  article  do  not  be  afraid  to  send  it  if  it  happens  to  be  very  short: 
we  often  see  good  articles  in  our  exchanges  which  we  could  copy  upon  a  foolscap 
page  easily.     Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  write,  as  you  wish  others  to  write 
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for  vou:  only  be  sure  that  yon  say  something  when  you  write,  and  do  not  merely 
utter  sentimentalisms. 

Thk  Mektino  at  Quixct. —  Wp  have  the  pleasiire  of  laying  before  you  the  pro- 
"ranunc  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  teachers  of  Illinois  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  Quincy  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  last 
week  of  December.  The  Committee  have  labored  hard,  as  we  know,  to  get  up 
this  programme,  which  does  honor  to  them,  and  should  prove  attractive  enough  to 
induce  many  to  go  to  Quincy.  Go  to  see  and  hear  the  noted  and  notable  men  who 
are  to  be  there  ;  go  to  make  acquaintance  with  others ;  go  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said 
and  to  share  in  what  is  to  be  done :  go  to  be  warmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gath- 
ered hosts,  that  you  may  return  stronger  for  your  work ;  go  for  rest  from  your  daily 
tasks  and  for  the  recreation  of  the  journey.  If  you  have  never  seen  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Quincy,  or  the  grand  river,  go  to  see  them  too,  and  to  show  its  citizens 
that  their  kindly  invitation  is  not  slighted  by  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  And  re- 
member to  go  early  enough  to  be  there  on  Wednesday  morning. 

STATE     TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Quincy,  on  the  2Gth,  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1860. 

PROGRAMME     OP    exercises: 

Wkdnesdat,  10  oVZooA:  a.m. —  Opening  Exercises;  President's  Address;  Report 
of  Committee  on  Programme;  Report  of  Finance  Committee;  Business,  or  Dis- 
cussions. 1^  o'clock  P.M. —  Essay  by  H.  Freeman,  of  Rockford:  subject,  'The 
Teacher'.  2  o'clock. — Report  of  Committee  on  County  Institutes,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 3  o'clock. —  Essay  by  Miss  Agnes  Manning,  of  Chicago.  3^  o'clock. —  Ad- 
dress by  C.  M.  Cady,  of  Chicago,  on  the  subject  of  '  Vocal  Music  ',  followed  by  a 
musical  drill  illustrating  his  method  of  teaching  the  same  in  the  common  school. 
7  o'clock. — Lecture  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School,  on  '  The  Natural  System  of  Education '. 

Thursday,  9  a.m. —  Address  by  Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  of  Chicago:  subject, 
'  Americanisms '.  10  o'clock. —  Essay  by  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Dixon,  on  '  Natural  History 
in  School ';  Election  of  Officers  and  other  business,  and  discussion.  \\\  o'clock. — 
Rev.  L.  P.  Clover,  of  Springfield,  will  present  the  subject  of  '  Drawing  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Common  and  Higher  Pursuits  of  Life '.  li  o'clock  p.m. — Address 
by  Prof.  J.  G.  Hoyt,  Chancellor  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis :  subject, 
'Popular Fallacies';  Discussion.  3  o'clock. —  Essay  by  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling, 
on  '  The  Claims  of  History  in  the  Common  School ';  Musical  Drill,  conducted  by 
C.  M.  Cady.  7  o'clock. —  Lecture  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Michigan,  on  'Education  the  Business  of  Life';  Discussion. 

Friday,  9  o'clock  a.m. — Address  by  C.  E.  Hovey,  Principal  of  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  followed  by  discussion.  10+  o'clock. — Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage, 
of  Aledo :  subject,  '  Moral  Courage  an  element  of  Character  essential  to  the 
Scholar';  Unfinished  Business ;  Resolutions,  etc. 

It  is  important  that  all  interested  in  the  success  of  this  our  annual  meeting 
should  be  present  at  the  opening  and  remain  until  the  exercises  are  closed.  Busi- 
ness of  importance  will  be  brought  before  the  Association  during  i\ie  first  day,  and  all 
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should  be  present  to  bave  a  voice  in  transacting  it.  Wo  are  obliged  to  commence 
one  day  later  in  the  \reek  this  year  than  usual,  hence  the  necessity  of  puncluality 
on  the  part  of  those  named  in  the  Programme.  No  part  of  the  Programme  can 
be  delayed  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  Association. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  receive  teachers  on  their  arrival  at  Quincy 
and  assign  them  places. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  following  roads  have  consented  to  grant  free  return 
tickets  to  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Association  :  The  Quincy  and  Toledo ; 
Great  Western;  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy; 
and  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union.  The  Rock  Island  and  the  Illinois  Central  re- 
fuse to  grant  similar  favors.  Other  roads  have  been  asked  for  favors,  but  no 
answer  has  yet  been  received. 


E.  L.  CLARK.  ~) 

E.  C.  DELANO,         V 
O.  SPRINGSTKADjJ 


Committee 
on  Programme. 


Necrology. —  Dr.  David  Dale  Owex  died  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  Nov.  13th, 
1860.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  socialist  Robert  Owen,  and  brother  of  the 
politician  Robert  Dale  Owen.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  geology  and 
the  kindred  sciences.  He  made  a  geological  survey  of  Indiana  in  1838,  and  then, 
under  appointment  from  the  U.S.  Government,  made  a  survey  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  which  was  published  officially,  and  is  counted  a  very  valuable  work. 
The  States  of  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and  Indiana  successively  employed  him  ;  he 
was  engaged  in  the  resurvey  of  Indiana  when  he  died. . .  .Ret.  Dr.  Richard  Arm- 
strong, President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
of  the  House  of  Nobles  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation,  died  September  23d,  1860.  He 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  13,  1805,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1832.  From  184Y  until  his  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  education,  highly  beloved  and  esteemed. . .  .George  Schroeter 
died  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  October  25,  1860,  aged  42.  He  was  a  Prussian  by  birth, 
and  came  to  America  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  political  movements  of  1848. 
His  special  attainments  were  in  languages  and  in  natural  science  :  in  this  country 
he  devoted  himself  to  geography.  In  1856  he  completed  for  the  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  a  canvas  thirty  feet  by  seventeen,  wrought 
to  very  minute  details. 

Mr.  Walsh  axd  the  Bugs. — ^We  call  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement,  in 
this  paper,  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  who  has  placed  his  great  collection  of  insects  on 
exhibition  at  Island  City  Hall,  and  who  will  deliver  a  lecture  in  regard  to  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  insects  of  Illinois  this  evening  and  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  spent  years  of  patient  and  persevering  labor  in  collecting,  pre- 
serving and  arranging  these  insects,  and  he  is  probably  better  informed  in  regard 
to  their  history  than  any  other  man  in  oiir  State.  Mr.  WaLsh  is  a  man  of  rare 
scholastic  attainments,  and  will  give  useful  and  entertaining  lectures  upon  the 
branch  of  natural  history  which  has  absorbed  his  attention  for  a  few  years  past. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  during  the  day,  and  the  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
the  evening. 

So  says  the  Rock  Idand  Argm.  Wc  have  heard  ilr.  Walsh  talk  of  '  the  bugs* 
twice,  and  never  heard  more  interesting  lectures.  Last  July  he  informed  us  that 
he  expected  to  lecture  at  different  points  in  the  State,  and  we  earnestly  advise  all 
our  readers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  to  fail  not  thereof. 
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Mr.  Wkstman's  Articlks  on  Giaiuniar  arc  bvouglit  to  a  close  in  this  number. 
We  do  not  wish  to  eonnnent  upon  them  or  to  say  how  fur  our  own  views  coincide 
with  his:  his  criticisms  may  have  been  over-sharp,  and  his  apparant  Ishumelitish- 
ness  may  have  displeased ;  but  his  practical  advice  is  worthy  of  careful  attentiont 
If  but  one  point  which  he  urges — do  not  teach  grammar  to  children — could  be 
gained  every  where,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit.  "VVc  hope  to  have  during  the 
coming  year  articles  from  his  pen  of  less  polemic  cast. 

Barxari). —  We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Barnard  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  use 
of  his  voice  in  lecturing  or  other  work  requiring  eflbrt  of  lungs  and  throat.  He 
gives  this  reason  in  declining  an  invitation  to  address  the  Illinois  Siate  Teachers' 
Association. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Associatiox. —  This  body  met  Bridgeport,  Oc- 
tober 18  and  10.  The  gathering  was  large.  A  new  feature  was  introduced  on 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Hartford.  The  members  were  divided  into  sections: 
1st,  High-School  teachers;  2d,  Grammar-School  teachers;  and  3d,  teachers  of 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools:  and  these  sections  held  separate  meetings  at 
sundry  times  for  discussion  of  their  peculiar  interests,  and  reported  results  to  the 
general  meeting.     The  experiment  was  highly  successful. 

California  sends  us  a  monthly  journal  of  literature  and  education  called  T  Tie 
Boohseller,  published  at  San  Francisco. 

Railroads. —  The  manager  of  a  railroad  in  Iowa  aided  the  State  Fair  by  for- 
warding to  the  Fair  cattle  and  swine  free  and  people  at  half-price  ;  but  he  refused 
all  accommodation  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  Illinois  Central  and 
others  in  our  own  State  pursue  the  same  policy.  The  Superintendents  doubtless 
think  hogs  of  more  interest  than  men. 

The  Mathematical  Monthly. — Teachei's  and  students  of  matheniaiics,  you  ought 
to  subscribe  to  the  Matlmnatical  Monildy  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  Each  number  contains  simple  and  elementary  notes  upon  subjects  whicfi 
you  teach  and  study. 

2d.  You  must  have  text-books,  and  you  wish  to  use  the  best  ones:  7'he  Math- 
ematical MoniJdt/  contains  carefully-prepared  notices  especially  intended  to  aid  you 
in  making  a  selection. 

3d.  You  need  works  of  reference  upon  all  the  subjects  of  mathematics  which 
you  teach  and  study,  and  The  Mathematkal  Monthly  notices  will  save  you  many 
times  the  subscription-price  by  preventing  the  purchase  of  useless  books. 

4th.  You  will  aid  in  sustaining  The  Mathematical  Monildy.  Prizes  oflTered  to 
students  for  solutions  and  essays. 

5th.  You  will  aid  in  sustaining  a  Journal  devoted  to  your  own  profession. 

6th.  You  will  find  a  large  list  of  mathematical  books,  from  which,  if  you  wish, 
the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Runkle,  will  aid  you  in  making  selections  adapted  to  your 
wants. 

Subscription  price  $3.00,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  number,  with  large  reductions 
to  clubs.  Address  SEVER  <fc  FRANX'IS,  Publishers,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Yale  Agricultural  Lectures. —  The  public  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
novel  experiment  of  the  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures  of  last  winter  was  so  success- 
ful as  to  induce  its  repetition  this  winter  on  a  more  complete  scale.  The  course 
will  commence  February  5th,  and  continue  through  the  month.  These  lectures, 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  whole  country,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
cultivator,  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  or  Scientific 
Department  of  Yale  College,  as  a  supplement  to  its  newly-instituted  course  of 
practical  collegiate  education,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  A  new 
and  important  feature  of  this  course  will  be  its  complete  illustration  by  specimens,  ' 
drawings,  models,  and  anirtals.  Life-sized  paintings  of  groups  from  celebrated 
herds  will  be  included  in  these  illustrations.  The  lectures  on  training  and  break- 
ing horses  are  to  be  accompanied  by  practical  illustrations.  The  lecturers  of  last 
year  will  take  part  in  the  course,  and  other  eminent  names,  with  a  variety  of  new 
subjects,  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  provided  for  in  part  by  subscription.  The  lec- 
tures are  under  the  direction  of  Prof  John  A.  Porter,  who  may  be  addressed  for 
further  information,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  American  Agricnlturalist. 

A  New  Plax. —  In  one  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  a  spelling-match  was  made  up 
between  the  pupils  of  two  rooms,  42  boys  against  as  many  girls :  .375  words  were 
spelled,  of  which  the  boys  missed  four  and  the  girls  five.  The  prize  was  a  fine 
picture  of  Washington,  which  is  to  hang  in  the  boys'  room  for  one  month,  when 
it  again  becomes  the  prize  of  a  new  match. 

A  Style  Waxted. —  At  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  last  July,  a  report 
was  read  on  '  The  Culture  of  the  Will ".  The  publication  of  it  was  requested  ;  we 
suspect  one  reason  was  because  it  could  not  be  understood  from  the  reading.  It 
appears  in  the  Ohio  Educational  MoniMy  for  October ;  and  while  its  author  is  evi- 
dently a  thinker,  he  needs  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  as 
a  means  of  communication  and  expression.  Xew  words  made  without  a  cause 
and  old  words  used  improperly  are  frequent ;  and  a  constant  preference  is  given 
to  long  words  from  the  Latin.  Here  is  the  first  sentence :  '•  I  postulate,  what  you 
all  readily  grant,  that  Education  as  an  art  has  for  its  end  the  harmonious  mattui- 
ty  of  all  the  powers  of  which  man  is  the  possessor,  and  includes  among  its  means 
every  manipulation  which  may  give  to  a  latent  ability  any  greater  efficiency  in 
harmony  with  the  healthful  growth  and  maturity  of  any  and  every  other  ability." 

That  idea  of  manipulation  as  a  means  of  education  suggests some  unpleasant 

operations,  but  is  favorite  with  that  writer ;  he  gets  it  in  repeatedly.  '  Minify '  is 
a  word  that  has  proved  rather  too  much  for  all  our  faculties  but  that  of  guessing 
by  aid  of  the  context ;  our  big  dictionaries  are  powerless  before  it.  Seriously,  it 
is  a  pity  that  any  man  having  good  thoughts  should  so  dress  them  up ;  and  it  is  a 
shame  to  a  teacher  to  write  in  such  a  style.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Jourrial  of 
Progress  seems  to  compare  his  style  with  that  of  Kant,  who  was  notoriously  one 
of  the  worst  writers  of  Germany. 

Poets  ix  the  Electoral  College. —  Two  of  America's  greatest  poets  were  hon- 
ored with  the  office  of  presidential  elector  in  the  late  election:  William  Cullen 
Bryant  in  New  York,  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  Massachusetts.  The  Inde- 
pendent, noticing  the  fact,  mentions  other  great  poets  who  have  taken  an  active 
share  in  political  affairs,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Addison,  Byron,  and 
adds  Mrs,  Browning,  whose  writings  are  now  ardent  with  zeal  for  libertv  in  Italv. 
61 
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Plack  for  thk  Best  Teacheks. —  In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  the  most  experienced 
teachers  are  placed  in  the  Primary  Departments,  and  paid  prices  corresponding 
to  their  ability,  and  not  according  to  the  usual  standards.  The  Superintendent 
of  that  city  speaks  of  the  working  of  the  plan  as  very  beneficial,  and  says  that  it 
will  certainly  not  be  changed. 

Teachers  AT  Institutes. —  A  correspondent  suggests  the  question,  'Are  the 
best  teachers  aU  and  always  found  at  Institutes  ? '  Let  our  correspondents  answer 
if  they  have  any  thing  to  say  on  the  point. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. —  Recent  efforts  to  raise  the  Atlantic  Cable  show  that  it 
is  too  nearly  destroyed  to  be  of  any  use  :  it  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  raising. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Library  has  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  is  com- 
ing to  America.  In  it  are  many  presentation  copies  from  authors  with  their  auto- 
graphs, and  works  with  the  poet's  marginal  annotations. 

Shakespeare's  Works. —  The  library  of  the  late  W.  E.  Burton  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  New  York,  October  8-22.  It  contained  a  valuable  collection  of  dramatic 
works,  including  rare  editions  of  Shakespeare.  Of  these  none  were  purchased 
by  Americans:  all  the  early  folio  editions  go  back  to  England.  A 'first  folio', 
dated  1623,  was  sold  for  $375;  the  'second  folio',  1632,  for$12'7.50;  and  a  copy 
of  Halliwell's  edition,  20  vols,  folio,  was  purchased  for  Mr.  Halliwell  himself  for 
$305. 

"Arithmetic  Run  Mad." — An  article  with  this  title  was  published  in  our  Octo- 
ber number,  taken  from  the  Conn.  Con.  School  Journal.  A  recent  number  of  the 
same  journal  contains  a  letter  from  teachers  in  New  London,  where  the  writer  of 
the  arti,cle  named  lives,  denying  some  of  his  asserted  or  implied  facts  so  far  as 
concerns  their  city.  To  us  this  denial  is  of  no  practical  effect,  as  we  in  Illinois 
will  view  the  whole  subject  on  its  merits.  Do  n't  mount  a  hobby  of  any  sort. 
Arithmetic  is  the  one  which  has  most  riders  now. 

Life  of  Franklin. — Edward  Everett  has  engaged  to  write  a  life  of  Franklin, 
to  be  issued  by  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Erratum. —  In  the  November  Teacher,  page  43 Y,  in  speaking  of  Livingston  Co. 
Institute,  mention  is  made  of  townships  having  the  '  no-fence  law ',  and  it  is  stated 
that  ten  in  a  row  north  and  south  are  found  in  some  places:  it  should  be  two.      B. 

Notes  and  Queries. — Answer  to  Query  11  (jo  400). —  'Messrs.  Brown  &  Smith 
should  be  read  by  substituting  the  word  Messieurs  (pronounced  Mes'yerz)  for  the 
abbreviation  '  Messrs.',  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  word.  The  word  is  French 
in  origin,  composed  of  mes — my,  and  sieurs — masters,  or  gentlemen.  Some  have 
been  accustomed,  when  reading,  to  put  the  words  'gentlemen  sirs'  in  place  of  the 
abbreviation,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  spelling-books,  which  give  the  ab- 
breviation and  its  explanation  thus :  '  Messrs.  Gentlemen :  Sirs.''  The  word  is 
now  naturalized  in  English  ;  and  the  explanation  should  not  be  given  in  place  of 
the  word :  it  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  to  substitute  '  Master '  for  '  Mr.' 

£d.  Teaches. 
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Answer  to  Query  13  {p.  400.). —  "Which  is  most  pedantic,  egotism,  or  weism? 
i.e.  the  use  of  JM  for  /  extended  beyond  authorized  usage."  We  dislike  what  J. 
S.  D.  calls  !wism,  and  think  that  correspondents  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  especially,  should  say  /when  they  mean  /,  and  tve  on- 
ly when  they  speak  for  more  than  themselves  singly.  A  writer  may  often  speak 
both  for  himself  and  the  reader,  using  the  plural  term  ;  thus  he  may  say  '  we  find 
the  word  defiant  in  recent  dictionaries',  meaning  to  speak  for  himself  and  others. 
We  suppose  the  editorial  use  of  the  plural  arose  from  actual  plurality  of  editors. 
We  must  suggest  that  the  improper  use  of  we  is  not  properly  called  *■  2)c<Jcmtic ', 
which  means  '  ostentatious  of /rarxi/*// '  ,•  it  is  rather  an  ostentation  of  self-im. 
portance.  Ed.  Teacher. 

Answer  to  Query  14  (jy.  400). —  "Should  we  write  75  cents  a  bushel,  or  per 
bushel  ?  "  Give  us  the  English  '  T5  cents  a  bushel '  in  preference,  though  the  other 
is  more  prevalent  now  in  commercial  writing,  "  to  soun'  antiquate,  an'  profession- 
al, an'  perfunctory-like,"  as  Sandy  Mackaye  says  in  Alton  Locke.  q.  q. 

On  Query  15  (/).  400),  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  hiyht.  It  should  of 
course  be  like  high  with  the  articulation  represented  by  t  added.     Ed.  Teacher. 

Answer  to  Query  16  {p.  431). —  "What  is  'not'  in  the  line  'Not  a  soldier  dis- 
charged his  farewell  shot '  ?  "  Not  is  an  adverb  limiting  a  ;  the  meaning  is  '  not 
owe  soldier',  etc.  G.  a.  e. 

But  does  G.  A.  E.  find  any  rule  in  his  grammars  for  allowing  an  adverb  to  lim- 
it or  modify  an  article  or  a  limiting  adjective  ?  We  have  examined  several  of 
our  largest  and  best  grammars  without  finding  that  they  recognize  the  fact  that 
certain  words  commonly  called  adverbs  may  limit  specifying  adnouns,  of  which 
class  such  words  as  an  (or  a),  the,  this,  that,  every,  etc.,  are  examples.  We  do  not 
question  the  correctness  of  G.  A.  E.'s  explanation;  but  it  brings  to  view  an  in- 
stance of  the  defects  of  our  grammars,  arising  from  their  want  of  science  and 
accuracy.  Ed.  Teacher. 

Answer  to  Query  1^  (p.  431). — "Smoking  and  all  impi'oper  conduct  are  pro- 
hibited in  this  room."  Is  it  correct  ?  I  think  the  sentence  incorrect,  for 
smoking  is  improper  conduct  in  that  room  ;  therefore,  although  the  two  nominatives 
are  connected  by  and,  they  merely  serve  to  describe  one  thing,  and  the  verb 
should  be  singular.  G.  a.  e. 

What  do  others  say  ? 

On  Query  18  {p.  431). — "How  is  is  parsed  in  the  sentence  'four  times  six  is 
twenty-four'?"  In  this  sentence  six  is  a  noun  in  the  singular  number;  singular 
six,  plural  sixes  ;  and  it  is  nominative  to  the  verb  is.  Is  is  a  verb  in  the  singular 
number,  having  six  for  its  nominative.  Tones  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case, 
according  to  Brown  and  Bullions,  but  in  the  nominative  independent  according 
to  Wells  and  some  others:  it  either  limits  .six  directly,  or  else  it  limits  some  un- 
derstood word,  like  taken.  Twenty-four  is  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  predicate 
nominative  after  is. 

I  think  the  sentence  to  be  in  fact  elliptical ;  and  that  we  should  understand 
it  better  by  considering  it  to  be  formed  from  this  full  sentence :  [The]  four  times 
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[taken  number]  six  is  twenty-four:  or,  in  a  different  order,  [The  number]  six 
[taken]  four  timi's  is  twenty -four.  I  would  say  '  4  times  6  is  24  ' ;  but  4  times  6 
men  are  24  men :  in  one  instance  the  numerals  six  and  heenly-four  are  abstract 
nouns  ;  in  the  other  they  are  adjectives.  I  can  not  fully  explain  my  views  in  the 
Notes  and  Queries  of  the  Teacher,  as  they  rest  upon  researches  which  go  deeper 
into  the  subject  of  language  than  do  our  common  grammars.  I  can  only  refer,  for 
a  superficial  view  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question  upon  the  basis  of 
common  theories  and  usage,  to  my  elaborate  article  in  the  June  Teacher,     q.  q. 

On  Qiterii  20  {p.  431),  J,  S.  D.  asks  why  so  many  persons  use  that  as  a  conjunc- 
tion in  writing  but  omit  it  in  speaking:  thus  they  would  write  'I  expect  that  he 
will  come ',  but  say  '  I  expect  he  will  come '.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  al- 
lowed difference  between  the  colloquial  and  the  literary  styles:  next,  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  language  appear  most  fully  in  the  spoken  tongue  :  lastly,  the  tendency 
to  ellipsis  and  shortening  of  sentences  is  very  manifest  in  all  our  literature. 

Bertram. 

Query  (21.)  Should  we  say  '  I  met  him  at  Burroughs's  book-store ',  or  '  I  met  him 
at  Burroughs'  book-store  ?  '  Should  we  say  '  Wells'  Grammar ',  or  '  Wells's  Gram- 
mar '  ?  G.  A.  K. 

Query  (22.)  Should  percentage  be  expressed  in  whole  lumbers  or  in  decimals  ? 

C.  H.  li. 

Query  (23.)  Is  '  a  good  deal '  good  English  ?  c.  h.  l. 

Query  (24.)  How  would  the  following  sentence,  from  Cowper's  Task,  be  dia- 
gramed according  to  Clark's  method  '? 

"  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Ilave  ofttimcs  no  connection." 

C.  H.  L. 

Query  (25.)  What  kind  of  a  verb  is  had  in  such  expressions  as  'had  rather', 
'had  better',  'had  as  lief,  and  'had  lever',  and  in  what  mode  and  tense  is  it? 

c.  H.  L. 

Query  (26.)  When  should  pronouns  referring  to  Deity  commence  with  capital 
letters  ?  c.  h.  l. 

Note  on  a  '  ten-foot  pole '. —  My  friend  J.  S.  D.  was  a  little  hasty  in  classing  to- 
gether the  expressions  'four  foot  measure,  ten  foot  pole,  forty  rod  long,  three 
year  old  ',  etc.,  and  implying  (for  he  does  not  assert)  that  they  are  all  wrong.  I 
can  easily  frame  sentences  in  which  all  his  examples  shall  be  used,  and  the  sen- 
tences shall  be  correct.  Let  us  look  at  the  rules  of  the  language  a  little  to  get 
from  usage  a  general  principle.  What  is  a  shoemaker?  One  who  makes  shoes; 
but  we  do  not  call  him  a  s/tocsmaker.  So  we  do  not  say  6oofoseller,  but  Soo^'seller ; 
not  wafc/tc'smaker,  but  M'a<c-/imaker.  So  an  o.ryoke  joins  oa-ere  ;  anto2Mf-trap  catches 
mice  ;  the  too</tache  may  affect  several  of  our  teeth  at  once  ;  a/oo<stove  is  (or  was) 
for  ladies' /(?£< ;  and  Canning's  '  Needy  /uij'/Vgrinder '  ground  knives.  We  can  now 
state  a  principle  :  a  word  which  is  by  original  nature  a  noun,  when  used  as  an  ad- 
jective element  in  a  compound  word,  is  used  in  the  singular  and  not  in  the  plural 
form,  if  it  has  a  singular  form.     Even  some  words  which  are  not  used  as  nouns  in 
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the  singular  take  a  singular  form  in  composition :  thus  we  say  ashpan,  oatmeal, 
billiard-table.  Xow,  when  the  noun-adjective  or  noun  used  adjectively  is  itself  to 
be  modified  before  it  is  used  as  an  adjective  to  some  other  noun,  it  is  not  com . 
pounded  with  that  other  noun;  but,  retaining  its  singular  form,  it  is  compounded 
with  its  own  modifier,  generally  by  use  of  a  hyphen  ;  and  the  two  terms  so  joined 
become  adjective  to  the  noun  which  they  jointly  modify.  Thus  of  a  measure 
which  is  12  inches  long  I  should  say  that  it  is  'a  foot-rule';  if  it  is  36  inches 
long  I  call  it  a  three-foot  rule.  Or  I  might  call  them  twelve-inch  and  thirty-six. 
inch  rules.  Critical  writers  tell  of  ten-syllable  lines  (Chambers's  Cyclop.  Eng.  Lit., 
Yol.  i,  p.  29) ;  I  have  read  of  an  eight-page  tract ;  and  no  one  will  cast  out  these 
familiar  expressions :  a  forty-acre  field,  a  three-year-old  colt,  a  three-cent  postage- 
stamp,  a  four-horse  coach,  a  ten-penny  nail,  the  two-mill  tax,  a  five-dollar  bill,  a 
ten-dollar  coin,  a  two-shilling  calico,  a  four-pound  weight,  etc.  Need  I  give  you 
more  examples?  Yes,  I  will  take  the  four  cited  by  my  friend  J.  S.  D.,  and  weave 
them  into  a  correct  sentence,  though  it  will  not  be  a  smooth  one,  and  will  be  one 
which  I  should  not  use  on  account  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  doubly-compound 
adjective,  '  forty -rod-long '.  '  Elbridge  and  I,  with  a  four-foot  measure  and  a  ten- 
foot  pole,  laid  out  a  field  with  forty-rod-long  sides,  for  our  three-year-old  colts.' 

It  is  true  that  such  adjectives  as  three-year-old  can  not  be  used  as  predicate  at- 
tributes :  we  may  not  say  of  a  colt  '  he  is  three-year-old ',  or  of  a  stick  '  it  is  four- 
foot-long';  in  such  cases  the  other  forms  —  three  years  old,  and  four  feet  long  — 
have  undisputed  use.  Clark,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  grammar  (p.  165),  said, 
'The  Noun  should  correspond  in  number  with  the  adjectives' ;  and  gave  as  cor- 
rect '  a  two  feet  ruler  ;  a  ten  feet  pole  '.  In  his  later  editions  this  is  omitted,  and 
nothing  is  said  on  the  matter.  Perhaps  Goold  Brown's  criticism  (Gram  of  Gram., 
Syntax,  Rule  9,  Obs.  9,  foot-note)  was  the  cause  of  the  correction.  I  will  inform 
those  interested  that  the  numbers  of  the  ^Y.  Y.  Teacher  fov  this  year  have  printed 
on  them  the  words  '  Yolume  Ten '.  "Westman. 


LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE. 


Adams  Co.  Teachers'  Institute. —  This  Association  met  in  the  City  of  Quincy, 
November  22d,  and  continued  in  session  two  days  and  a  half  Although  the 
weather  was  unfavorable,  the  exercises  were  eminently  spirited  and  instructive, 
and  considered  quite  an  advance  upon  former  meetings.  They  partook  more  of 
the  character  of  an  Institute  than  an  Association,  and,  instead  of  highly-wrought 
literary  performances  in  the  form  of  lectures,  were  plain,  practical  talks  upon 
what  pertained  to  the  direct  duties  of  the  school-room.  The  two  prominent  topics 
introduced  for  discussion  were  School  Management  and  Graded  Schools.  The 
first  was  confined  to  those  outside  influences  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  parent  as  well  as  the  pupil :  such  as  visiting  them,  giv- 
ing deportment  cards  daily,  publishing  standing  in  the  different  studies,  etc.;  the 
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second,  the  number  of  grades  desirable,  the  studies  that  should  be  pursued  in  each, 
and  the  qualification  of  teachers  in  the  several  grades.  Council  Greely,  Esq.,  a 
young  lawyer,  late  from  Maine,  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  W.  W. 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  the  same  profession,  was  also  in  constant  attendance.  H.  S. 
Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Quincy,  was  at  his  post.  George  Long 
gave  an  exercise  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  D.  Jenkins  one  in  Geography,  and  W.  M. 
Baker,  President  of  the  Association,  a  lecture  on  Physical  Geography.  A  most 
admirable  lecture  was  also  given  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Rutherford  upon  what 
he  called  the  Physiognomy  of  Anatomy,  the  loading  idea  of  which  was  that  all 
outward  forms  were  but  the  manifestation  of  mental  quality,  and  impressing  prac- 
tically upon  teachers  the  importance  of  studying  the  temperaments  and  faces  of 
their  pupils. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  G.  Marchant,  Pres- 
ident; D.  Jenkins,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Hoxie,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Geo. 
Long,  Wm.  M.  Baker,  John  Potingill  Executive  Committee. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  April. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Marchant  for  the  above.  Adams  is  a  large  county,  and  the  ed- 
ucational movement  has  not  yet  become  '  consolidated ',  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
such  an  expression :  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county  have  not  yet  joined 
together  in  work.  We  learn  that  schools  are  improving  in  Quincy,  under  an  en- 
ergetic corps  of  teachers.] 

Bureau  Co. —  The  Teachers' Listitute  was  held  at  Princeton,  October  22-27, 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson  presiding :  80  teachers  were  enrolled,  28  being  from  Prince- 
ton, and  the  remainder  from  nineteen  other  towns.  Beside  the  usual  teaching 
exercises,  there  were  several  discussions  and  essays,  and  lectures  by  Messrs.  Bate- 
man,  Hovey,  and  Hoagland. 

One  of  the  discussions  was  on  the  question,  '  Does  the  teacher's  profession  offer 
sufficient  inducements  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  life-long  occupation  ?  '  How  far 
the  parties  engaging  in  it  were  in  earnest  in  the  opinions  advanced  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  arguments  are  not  all  on  one  side,  and  it  is  well  that  the  question 
should  be  talked  of  and  thought  of  carefully. 

The  Institute  was  one  of  such  straight-forward  \oork  that  we  see  little  to  notice 
specially.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  School  Commissioner,  Mr.  Charles  Robinson, 
are,  however,  not  to  be  passed  by.  To  any  school  in  the  county  which  has  the 
greatest  average  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  of  scholars,  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary and  Lippincott's  Gazetteer ;  and  the  school  that  is  second  best  in  average  at- 
tendance, a  copy  of  the  Dictionary.  A  copy  of  Shakspeare  for  the  best  reading  of 
the  three  following  pieces  in  Sanders's  Fourth  Reader :  Speak  Boldly,  page  351 ;  The 
World  for  Sale,  page  217;  and  David's  Lament  for  his  son  Absalom,  page  365, 
to  any  teacher  in  the  county.  The  best  reading  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Institute.     Prizes  to  be  given  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  one  day  next  spring,  April  6th.  The 
exercisesAjf  this  meeting  were  conducted  principally  by  Messrs.  Waldo,  of  La- 
salle,  and  Hoagland,  of  Henry,  and  the  home  teachers. 

[We  are  indebted  to  some  unknown  friend  for  a  copy  of  a  new^spaper  contain- 
ing the  published  proceedings.] 
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The  Henry  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  fourth  session  at  Galva,  commenc- 
ing Monday  evening,  October  22d,  and  closing  Friday  evening,  October  26th. 

Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  was  employed  as  conductor,  and 
performed  his  duties  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present.  Monday  evening 
the  Institute  listened  to  an  able  and  animating  lecture  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Ward,  of 
Geneseo  —  subject:  'Manhood'.  The  daily  sessions  were  made  instructive  and 
entertaining  by  Drill-Exercises,  conducted  by  Prof  Estabrook  and  other  teachers 
present ;  also  by  discussions  and  essays.  Essays  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Sargent, 
of  Wethersfield ;  Misses  M.  C.  Batchelder  and  L.  C.  Ford,  of  Kewanee ;  Mr.  G.  G. 
Alvord,  of  Geneseo ;  and  D.  T.  Bradford,  of  Kewanee.  Prof  Estabrook  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  lecture  on  Tuesday  eveninng  to  the  Institute  and  citizens  of 
Galva  —  subject:  'School  Government'.  Prof  Standish,  of  Galesburg,  the  ap- 
pointed lecturer  for  Wednesday  evening,  failing  to  arrive  in  time,  the  audience 
was  addressed  by  Prof  Estabrook  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Bartlett.  Prof  Wilber  lectured 
in  his  pleasant  style  on  Thursday  evening  —  subject:  'Age  of  the  World'.  Fri- 
day evening  Prof.  Hovey  lectured  on  '  Atmospheric  Currents '.  Prof  Standish 
delivered  his  lecture  on  'Astronomy '  Thursday  afternoon. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  members  in  attendance,  and  the  interest 
manifested  seemed  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  session.  The  County  Super- 
visors appropriated  ^Yo.OO  to  defray  the  expenses,  and,  as  the  citizens  of  Galva 
generously  entertained  the  teachers  free  of  charge,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
render  their  stay  pleasant,  they  had  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradford  for  the  above  sketch,  for  which  he  has  our 
thanks.  The  ladies  of  Galva  gave  a  festival  entertainment  on  Thursday  evening 
to  the  Institute,  which  enlivened  the  occasion.  The  appropriation  by  the  Super- 
visors is  a  good  example ;  we  wish  it  might  be  followed  extensively,  as  perhaps  it 
would  be  if  the  teachers  every  where  would  take  so  much  interest  in  their  own 
cause  as  to  turn  out  in  such  numbers,  and  employ  expjerienced  conductors.  Then  an 
Institute  becomes  worthy  of  the  name.] 

Kendall  County  Teachers'  Institute. —  Pursuant  to  the  call  of  Commissioner 
Barnes,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  Kendall  county,  a 
number  of  teachers  convened  in  Bristol,  Tuesday,  October  16th.  Mr.  Barnes  took 
the  chair,  and,  after  appointing  a  committee  of  three  to  draft  a  Constitution,  as- 
signed the  general  management  of  the  Institute  to  Prof  0.  C.  Blackmer,  of  Rock- 
ford. 

The  session  continued  until  Friday,  the  time  being  filled  with  exercises  of  the 
usual  character,  conducted  by  Prof  Blackmer,  Prof  Kellogg,  of  Clark  Seminary, 
P.  H.  Brown,  E.  H.  Fletcher,  and  E.  R.  Belding.  Lectures  and  addresses  were 
given  by  Prof  Quereau,  of  Clark  Seminary,  on  the  question,  '  Why  are  we  not 
better  Teachers  ? '  by  Rev.  Mr.  Webb  on  '  The  Duties  of  Teachers  with  respect  to 
Moral  Training ';  by  Mr.  Colton ;  also,  by  Mr.  Hill  on  '  Penmanship '. 

A  discussion  on  corporal  punishment  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that,  like  the 
surgeon's  knife,  it  should  be  the  last  resort. 

On  Friday  the  Constitution  was  reported  and  adopted.  The  School  Commis- 
sioner is  ex,  officio  President;  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Secretary,  who  is  also  Treas- 
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urer,  are  the  only  other  officers,  and  the  officers  constitute,  also,  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Secretary,  commuicating  to  us  the  proceedings,  says : 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
stitute for  publication  in  the  county  papers  and  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  Insti- 
tute closed  with  a  public  examination  of  teachers.  Though  the  session  was  short, 
and  not  numerously  attended,  yet  it  was  regarded  by  all  connected  as  one  of 
profit,  and  it  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county. 
Better  schools  will  be  taught  in  Kendall  county  the  coming  winter  in  consequence 
of  this  new  organization.  Xo  pains  were  spared  to  make  the  stay  of  the  teachers 
agreeable,  and  the  people  of  Bristol  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
all  who  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Lee  County. —  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lee  county  has  granted  $100  to 
be  used  in  two  sessions  —  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  fall  —  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute. 

Pike  County. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Griggsville,  August  27-31, 
Mr.  Jon  Shastid  presiding.  The  roll  shows  the  attendance  of  thirty-one  gentlemen 
and  forty-one  ladies,  thirty-four  being  from  Griggsville. 

Exercises  of  the  usual  character  were  the  staple  of  the  work  of  the  session,  con- 
ducted by  the  Pike  county  members.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Bateman  from  abroad,  and  by  home  members  or  co-laborers  —  Messrs.  Gill, 
Tedrow,  Criswell,  R.  C.  Noyes,  Clement,  Shastid,  and  Dickinson,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart.  The  subject  of  Reading  seems  to  have  attracted  considerable  attention, 
Mr.  Turner  contributing  his  thoughts  upon  it. 

Of  things  amusing  and  interesting  we  note  the  following  : 

Mr.  Freeman,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted : 

Hisolved,  That  the  male  memhers  of  this  Institute  contribute  one  dollar  each  to  defray  the  in- 
cidental expenses,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  pay  a  double  contribution.  Pieces 
followed. 

' Pieces  followed ' !  We  wonder  what  kind  of 'pieces' !  Pieces  of  silver?  or 
did  the  Institute  go  io pieces?  We  suppose  it  exploded,  for  the  next  sentence  be- 
gins with  the  words  '  order  being  restored '. 

A  discussion  arose  on  a  point  in  grammar,  in  regard  to  the  classification  and 
parsing  of  possessive  nouns  and  pronouns.  When  it  came  up  the  second  time 
Mr.  Freeman  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  we  as  an  Institute  believe  in  parsing  possessive  nouns  and  pronouns  as  nouns 
and  pronouns  instead  of  as  adjectives. 

Afterward  Mr.  Shastid  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Hesolved,  That  in  the  sentence  'John  lost  his  hat'  the  word  his,  in  its  individual  ofSce,  or  ia 
its  origin,  is  a  pronoun;  and  in  its  use  as  a  limiter,  of  the  word  it,  is  an  adjective. 

This  resolution  elicited  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Shastid,  Chamber- 
lain, Criswell,  Freeman,  Bateman  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  participated.  It  was 
then  adopted  unanimously.     Mr.  Freeman  offered  the  following  resolution : 
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Sesolvul,  That  we  as  an  Institute  deem  it  expedient  to  parse  all  such  words  as  'his',  etc., nouns 
or  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case,  and  not  as  adjectives. 

Mr.  Shastid  moved  to  amend  this  resolution  by  substituting  for  it  the  words, 
'  that  we  state  the  whole'truth,  and  tell  the  student  that  in  one  use  the  word  is  a 
noini  or  a.p-oHoun,  and  in  its  other  u.~e  an  adjective'.  This  amendment  was  lost, 
28  to  2.5.     The  original  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

We  should  like  to  have  some  of  the  28  or  of  the  25  inform  us  of  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  Mr.  Shastid's  resolution,  which  seems  to  us  to  flow  legitimately  from 
a  resolution  previously  adopted. 

The  Teacher  was  kindly  remembered  in  one  of  the  resolutions. 

[We  obtain  the  above  sketch  from  the  full  proceedings  in  the  Fike  Courdy 
Journal  of  Xovember  8th.] 

Model  Rcxes. —  We  copy  the  following  from  the  printed  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  one  of  our  Illinois  cities;  a  city  which  has  a  High  School,  Citv  Su- 
perintendent, and  a  course  of  study  prescribed,  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  full  al- 
lowance of  the  ologies.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a  member  of  the  Board  said  that 
the  Board  interpreted  the  rules  to  suit  themselves: 

"Any  pupil,  who^  havlnrj  three  tardy  marks  or  shall  fail  to  be  present  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  hour  for  opening  of  schools,  may  be  suspended  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  session." 

"Any  pupil  who  shall  break  glass  from  any  window  of  a  school-house,  or  deface 
or  injure  or  destroy  any  other  school  property,  iril!  be  charged  with  the  full 
amount  of  damage  in  eitlin-  case,  which,  if  not  paid  by  the  pupil,  parent  or  guard- 
ian, as  the  case  may  be,  the  pupil  shall  be  suspended.'' 

Not  very  long  ago  in  the  same  city  there  was  some  alarm  about  mad  dogs ; 
whereupon  the  mayor  of  that  day  issued  a  proclamation  containing  the  following: 
"All  persons  owning  dogs  in  said  city  are  ordered  to  keep  them  secured  ujjon  their 

own  premises,  or  to  keep  a  good  and  sufficient  muzzle  upon  the  same 

Every  person  residing  within  said  city  limits  are  hereby  appointed  a  special  police," 
etc.  We  italicize,  to  show  the  beauties.  Singular  that  keeping  a  good  muzzle 
on  one's  premises  should  satisfy  the  mayor  as  well  as  keeping  the  dog  there  would. 

MoKMOUTH. —  The  citizens  of  Monmouth  are  discussing  the  policy  of  having 
their  city  charter  so  amended  as  to  create  a  Board  of  Education.  At  present  the 
city  council  has  charge  of  the  school-matters. 

Kewaxee. —  In  October  the  'throat-disease'  or  diptheria  created  such  alarm 
that  the  schools  were  nearly  broken  up.  The  directors  allowed  a  week's  vacation 
that  their  teachers  might  go  to  the  Institute,  and  in  a  public  notice  stated  that 
the  disease  is  not  contagious  and  was  *iot  increasing,  and  that  classes  containing 
pupils  who  had  withdrawn  because  of  the  alarm  would  be  put  back  for  their  ben- 
efit. The  doctors  could  not  stay  the  panic.  The  popular  ignorance  of  some  very 
simple  medical  truths  gave  much  trouble.  People  ought  to  know  that  there  are 
ven,'  few  contagious  diseases,  and  that  the  spread  of  a  disease  in  a  community  is 
no  sign  of  contagion.  Teach  physjology  and  cemmon  sense  in  the  schools,  with 
less  of  mere  formal  abstractions.  We  do  not  direct  this  at  the  Kewanee  schools, 
for  as  we  wrote  it  we  were  thinking  of  our  own  fields  of  personal  observatien  and 
labor,  elsewhere. 
62 
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0      T      1      C      E      S    . 


1.  A  Pictorial  Historv  of  tuk  Umted  States.     For  Schools  and  Families.     By 

Benson  J.  Lossin^.     Illustrated  by  over  200  Engravings.     Revised  Edition. 
Mason  Brothers,  Xew  York.     ISmo.  pp.  371.     $1.00. 

2.  A  Primary  History  of  thk  United  States.     For  Schools  And  Families.     By 

Ben.son  J.  Lossing.     Illustrated.     Mason    Brothers,  New  York.     16ino.    pp. 
223.     60  cents. 

Our  perpetually  recurring  political  contests  educate  our  children  very  early  to 
the  notion  that  they  are  Americans,  partakers  in  a  social  and  political  life  of  great 
interest;  and  they  soon  take  pleasure  in  studying  —  let  us  rather  say  acquiring 
knowledge  of — our  national  history.  If  there  is  any  better  book  for  their  use 
than  Lossing's  Pictorial  History,  we  have  yet  to  see  it.  It  has  several  special  ex- 
cellences. The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well  in  securing  good  paper,  clear 
print,  and  fine  workmanship  upon  the  illustrations,  and  the  book  is  very  cheap. 
Of  the  author's  work  we  notice  tirst  that,  the  stvle  is  good,  so  that  the  book  is 
pleasant  to  read.  We  first  made  acquaintance  with  our  national  history  in  the 
larger  edition  of  Goodrich ;  the  very  appearance  of  the  book,  already  bereft  of 
one  of  its  covers  as  early  as  we  can  recollect  it,  is  impressed  upon  our  memory; 
and  we  remember  that  we  thought  the  large  type  particularly  dry,  while  we  de- 
voured with  delight  the  subordinate  narrations  given  in  small  type.  Mr.  Lossing 
has  his  sections  all  alike ;  the  leading  statements  and  the  history  are  well  inter- 
woven ;  and  the  abounding  illustrations  are  rarely  fancy  pictures,  but  are  truthful 
illustrations  of  the  text ;  very  many  of  them  are  portraits  of  famous  men,  and 
many  topographical  plans  are  given,  but  no  maps,  Mr.  Lossing  i-eferring  the  pupil 
to  his  atlas.  The  systems  of  foot-notes,  to  furnish  details  not  easily  embodied  in 
the  text ;  and  of  concordance,  or  reference  from  one  part  of  the  book  to  another, 
are  also  worthy  of  no  little  praise.  The  author  interweaves  statements  of  the 
causes  of  events,  thus  giving  an  applied  philosophy  of  history.  The  inevitable 
questions  for  the  use  of  stupid  teachers  and  lazy  scholars  are  given  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  so  as  to  be  but  little  in  the  way  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  a  book. 

We  have  said  that  the  style  is  good,  but  it  is  liable  to  some  verbal  corrections.  The 
following  sentences  caught  our  attention  in  reading  the  'Introductory  Observa- 
tions ',  in  which  the  use  of  the  verbal  form  with  shall  is  not  good  English.  "  When 
the  volume  shall  be  used  as  a  reading  book,  these  inclosed  figures  may  easily  be 
omitted."  "If  strict  attention  shall  be  given  to  these  references,  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  be  presented",  dtc.  For  'shall  be  used'  and  'shall  be  given'  we  ought 
to  have  '  is  used  '  and  '  is  given '.  So  in  the  Prhnary  History  we  find,  "  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Japan  people  when  you  shall  be  older." 
We  should  have  '  when  you  are  older '.  If  our  correction  is  not  allowed,  then  Mr. 
Lossing  should  have  said  on  the  last  page  of  the  Prbnary  "when  the  arrange- 
ments shall  be  completed,"  while  he  has  "  are  completed."  "  A  civil  war  was  men- 
aced." (p.  306.)  Corrected,  "a  civil  warseemed  to  be  at  hand";  'was  menaced' 
is  not  good  English. 

Historically,  Mr.  Lossing  has  taken  much  pains  to  have  his  matter  correct ;  par- 
ticularly he  has  studied  the  topography  of  the  places  where  the  events  have  oc- 
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curred  of  which  he  tells.  We  notice  an  error  in  a  matter  of  recent  date ;  he 
says  "  the  famous  Compromise  AH  of  1850  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
became  a  law";  and  in  the  foot-note  he  says  "several  measures  ....  were 
embodied  in  the  act."  Probably  Mr.  Lossing  was  just  then  so  busy  writing  history 
that  he  forgot  to  read  it  in  the  papers.  No  such  act  or  bill  ever  passed ;  but 
several  separate  bills  became  acts  by  the  usual  course  of  legislation,  which  have 
been  called  by  politicians,  in  defiance  of  fact  and  the  English  language,  the  Com- 
promise measures. 

The  Primary  History  is  written  in  a  Petor-Parleyish  style,  well  suited  in  its  fa- 
miliar simplicity  to  little  folks. 

FRENcn  IN  OxE  Volume.  The  complete  French  Class  Book,  embracing  Grammar, 
Conversation,  Literature,  with  Commercial  Correspondence  and  an  adequate 
Dictionary.  By  Louis  Pujol,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Tan  Norman,  LL.  D.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York.     8vo.  pp.  xii  and  494. 

We  felt  much  amused  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  Preface,  which  is — "  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  Language  has  ceased  to  be  merely  an  accomplishment ;  it  has 
become  a  necessity."  We  thought  of  the  rustic  youth  who,  as  the  summer  began, 
went  to  his  father  with  a  complaint :  '"  Father,  I  do  n't  need  ary.new  hat,  and  I  can 
do  without  any  shoes  ;  but  I  'm  sufF'rin'  for  a  bosom-pin  ! "  We  have  known  quite 
a  number  of  valuable  citizens  and  respectable  scholars  whose  acquaintance  with 
French  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  Mho  would  have  been  not  much  afflicted  with 
the  loss  of  their  little  stock  of  it.     The  authors  have  rather  over-stated  their  case. 

Seriously,  however,  without  any  undue  magnifying  of  their  function,  Messrs. 
Pujol  and  Van  Norman  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  monument  of  their  labor, 
scholarship,  judgment,  and  ability  as  teachers.  In  our  limited  study  of  French  we 
have  often  sought  in  vain  in  our  grammars  and  dictionaries  for  information  which 
is  here  given.  The  plan  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  general  and  particu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  book  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  successful  use  of  the 
work  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Part  I  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Pronunciation,  in  which  not  only  the  general 
rules  but  also  all  the  exceptions  thereto  are  carefully  set  forth  ;  after  which  we 
find  a  system  of  Frencli  Accidence  or  Etymology.  Part  II  treats  of  Syntax.  Both 
Parts  are  prepared  with  abundant  exercises  for  practice,  which  are  generally  on 
the  pages  opposite  to  those  having  the  grammatical  statements.  Part  III  consists  of 
Conversations.  Part  IV  consists  of  extracts  from  French  authors  of  the  17th,  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  from  Bossuet  to  Victor  Hugo,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry;  in 
all  there  are  130  pages,  forming  an  introduction  to  French  literature.  An  appen- 
dix gives  forms  of  commercial  papers  and  correspondence,  and  other  forms  of 
letters,  notes,  etc.     The  Table  of  Contents  serves  as  a  tolerable  Index. 

A  Rhyming  Dictionary.  By  J.  Walker,  author  of  the  Critical  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, etc.  Abridged  from  the  4th  London  Edition.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr, 
New  York.     12mo.  pp.  326.     50  cents. 

We  never  write  poetry  or  rhymes,  bat  have  nevertheless  frequently  wished  for 
such  a  book  as  this,  which,  as  said  on  the  title-page,  answers  the  purposes  of  a 
spelling  and  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Not  unfrequently 
a  question  of  the  proper  accentuation  of  a  word  is  most  easily  decided  by  refer- 
ence to  the  usage  of  the  poets,  whose  rhythmic  arrangements  of  words  show  how 
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they  accented  them.     Some  times  the  rhyme  must  be  observed  hi  order  to  read 
the  lines  correctly.     From  the  appendix  of  this  book  (p.  270)  we  take  an  example, 

cited  from  Pope: 

'•  Unfinish'd  things  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation  's  so  equivocal.'' 

If  the  first  line  is  read  without  reference  to  the  second,  every  one  will  put  too 
much  stress  upon  call,  and  the  answering  rhythm  of  the  next  line  is  imperfect; 
but  if  we  throw  stress  upon  viliat,  the  terminations  of  the  lines  agree  in  rhythm. 
A  person  running  his  eye  over  these  pages  will  be  very  likely  to  find  some  occa- 
sion to  examine  his  own  accentuation  of  words.  Walker's  accentuations  are  not 
in  all  cases  those  now  prevalent  in  our  country  and  also  allowed  in  England,  but 
they  should  be  known  to  teachers  and  scholars  (we  do  not  mean  pupils)  that  they 
may  not  be  too  dogmatic.  For  instance,  on  p.  254  of  this  book  we  find  quanda'ry ; 
we  often  hear  quan'dary ;  Webster  gives  the  latter ;  Worcester  gives  both,  with  a 
preference  for  the  former,  therein  agreeing  with  most  English  orthoepists.  A 
teacher  may  well  direct  his  scholars  to  use  one  method,  but  should  understand 
that  the  point  is  one  allowing  difference  of  practice  in  cultivated  circles.  This 
volume  gives  in  small  compass  and  at  small  price  Walker's  system  of  accentua- 
tion, and  much  of  bis  pronunciation,  and  hence  is  useful  to  others  than  the  writers 
of  verse,  who,  of  course,  will  want  it. 

The  Appendix  (54  pages)  gives  classification  of  perfect  and  allowable  rhymes, 
with  examples  of  the  latter  from  the  poets.  The  rhymes  are  those  made  by  single 
words,  and  not  by  combinations ;  such  as  are  Lowell's  '  by  it ',  and  '  quiet ' ;  '  preci- 
pices',  and  'than  this  is';  'Caesar',  and  'these  are';  or  Browning's  bolder  'in- 
stinct' matching  with  'quince-tinct';  'Joseph'  and  'knows  if;  'scriptures'  and 
*  equipt  yours ' ;  '  quantity '  and  'jaunty  tie ' ;  rhymes  which  John  Weiss  well  called 
'preternatural'. 

By  the  way,  we  notice  in  Browning  '  beneath  it '  is  rhymed  with  '  seethe  it ' ;  it 
is  much  more  common  in  this  country  to  make  beneath  rhyme  with  sheath  or  teeth; 
most  who  so  pronounce  the  word  are  unaware  that  all  the  orthoepists  are  against 
them,  as  this  book  shows. 

Surveying  and  Navigation.  By  Horatio  N.  Robinson.  New  York :  Ivison  & 
Phinney ;  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  246,  with  Appendix  of  Tables 
pp.  101.     $1.50. 

Another  volume  of  the  excellent  revised  series  of  mathematical  works,  by  that 
superior  mathematician,  Dr.  Robinson.  Au  advertisement  of  the  whole  series  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  sheets,  and  we  refer  to  it  for  prices  and 
list  of  them  all. 

Elements  of  Science  ;  designed  for  use  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  By 
George  Moore,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  10,  New-York  City.  Ma- 
son Brothers,  New  York.     16mo.  pp.  160. 

A  little  book  upon  the  question-and-answer  plan,  intended  for  teaching  child, 
ren  the  elements  of  science.  Though  it  may  give  some  good  hints,  we  can  not  com- 
mend the  book ;  it  is  not  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  offered,  being  too 
technical  for  primary  schools,  and  too  incomplete  for  others.  The  author  would 
have  etymology  taught  along  with  the  sensible  qualities  of  objects,  and  all  man- 
ner of  scientific  classifications. 
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Mr.  Moore  shows  us  in  the  first  page  of  his  introduction  one  error  of  his  whole 
"work.  Its  real  design  is  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words  by  sensible  illustration, 
rather  than  to  give  object  lessons.  He  says  you  must  have  objects  to  show,  elicit 
a.  statement  of  their  qualities,  and  write  the  names  of  these  qualities  on  the  black- 
board, and  have  the  pupils  write  them,  "for",  says  he,  "  all  knowledge  consists 
of  a  right  understanding  of  words,  and  the  proper  use  of  them."  This  is  a  singular 
Botion.  He  did  not  make  proper  use  of  words  in  writing  that  sentence ;  for,  as  it 
stands,  it  says  that  knowledge  consists  in  part  of  the  proper  use  of  words.  Waiv- 
ing this  awkwardness  and  taking  it  as  he  meant  it,  that  knowledge  consists  of  a 
right  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  we  see  the  error  in  clear 
light;  it  means  that  knowledge  consists  not  in  knowing  things  experimentally,  but 
in  knowing  the  names  of  them.  The  old  proverb — "A  burnt  child  dreads  the 
■fire" — contains  afar  better  philosophy.  We  have  too  much  of  this  verbal,  wordy 
teaching  in  our  schools  already. 

Mr.  Moore  may  say  that  in  *  right  understanding  of  words'  he  includes  'experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  things  represented  by  words'.  Then  he  should  have 
said  so.  We  have  given  the  other  interpretation  to  his  words  because  the  book 
makes  a  corresponding  impression  upon  us.  Even  then  the  statement  is  not  true ; 
for  there  are  knowledges  many,  vast,  and  valuable,  without  words.  We  believe 
that  many  persons,  like  this  gentleman,  suppose  themselves  to  be  teaching  things 
or  discussing  things,  when  the  whole  talk  is  of  the  meaning  of  words. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary.     Mason  Bros.,  Xew  York.     8vo.  pp.  472. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Counting-House  and  Family  Dictionary  noticed  by  us 
last  month,  except  that  it  lacks  the  commercial  tables,  etc.,  at  the  end.  These 
small  dictionaries  are  better  for  school  use  than  the  large  ones,  since  each  pupil 
can  have  one  at  his  desk ;  and  as  pronouncing  dictionaries  they  are  nearly  equal- 
ly useful,  as  they  contain  nearly  all  the  words  for  which  a  pupil  will  desire  to  con- 
sult them.  The  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  an  Unabridged  Quarto ;  but 
with  these  smaller  dictionaries  in  their  desks,  the  pupils  would  not  so  often  need 
to  consult  it. 

Analysis  of  Raphael's  Cartoons.     Charles  B.  Xorton,  New  York.     16mo.  pp. 
141.     $1.00. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  series  of  pictures  advertised  by  Mr.  Norton  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Teacher,  in  which  also  is  given  some  account  of  these 
pictures  and  their  historv.  Mr.  Norton  has  disposed  of  922  sets  of  them  in  Ameri- 
ca, 14  sets  coming  to  Illinois.  The  steel  plates  from  which  they  were  printed  have 
been  destroyed.  Mr.  Norton  is  now  taking  subscribers  to  a  set  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie's  pictures,  giving  for  $10  what  was  originally  issued  at  forty  guineas.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  a  literary  agent,  and  is  now  aflbrding  the 
lovers  of  pictures  rare  advantages.  Those  interested  may  address  him  at  New 
York  for  further  information. 

Schdyler's  Higher  Arithmetic. —  We  briefly  spoke  of  this  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Teacher,  piomising  fuller  notice  of  it.  We  find  the  book  to  be  quite  origi- 
nal in  its  plan  and  in  many  of  its  methods  and  suggestions.     It  pleases  us  better, 
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in  many  point?,  for  a  ITigher  Aritlimctic  than  any  other.  We  do  not  think,  witli 
Prof.  Dodd,  after  considering  his  arguments  on  the  point,  that  the  Higher 
Arithmetic  should  consist  only  of  the  common  practical  with  appended  pages,  so 
that  the  scholar  should  not  go  over  the  ground  of  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  with 
new  views  of  these  operations.  The  Practical  or  Common-School  Arithmetic- 
should  give  the  simplest  methods  of  operation,  with  abundance  of  exercises  for 
application  ;  and  the  use  of  arithmetic  for  ordinary  transactions  of  business  should 
be  made  sufficiently  plain.  But  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  numbers, 
various  methods  of  performing  the  fundamental  operations,  contractions,  short 
methods  involving  much  thinking  or  previous  familiarity  with  operations,  the  sub- 
ject of  circulating  decimals,  and  suggestion  of  a  large  number  of  applications  of 
arithmetic  to  business, —  all  these  should  go  into  a  separate  book,  to  be  taken  up 
at  a  later  period,  after  the  first  book  has  been  worn  out  or  laid  aside;  and  this 
second  book  is  the  Higher  Arithmetic.  This  should  use  so  much  of  the  notation 
and  methods  of  Algebra  as  will  aid  the  pupil  in  learning  arithmetic.  What  has 
been  put  in  the  subordinate  book  may  be  put  again  in  the  higher  only  so  far  as  is- 
necessaiy  to  make  the  higher  contain  a  full  view  of  the  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
and  no  class  of  exercises  given  in  the  lower  should  be  repeated.  The  new  meth- 
ods and  new  statements  of  principles  should  have  exercises  accompanying  them, 
and  many  of  them  should  be  difficult  problems,  arithmetical  gynmastics,  tours  de 
force,  to  use  a  French  phrase.  General  views  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
first  book  have  their  place  here.  Such  is,  in  brief,  our  view  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  the  common  and  the  higher  arithmetics:  one  for  those  who  can  not  study 
the  subject  fully ;  both  for  those  who  can. 

Prof  Schuyler's  work  has  for  one  new  feature  its  tabulations  or  summaries, 
bringing  into  brief  space  and  convenient  for  reference  or  reviews  such  symbols  or 
brief  statements  as  recall  to  the  mind  what  has  been  studied.  The  use  of  algebra 
for  illustration  is  constant ;  it  is  not  arithmetic,  but  it  belongs  in  a  Higher  Arith- 
metic, because  that  is  appropriately  a  study  of  the  properties  of  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  other  branches  of  mathematics.  The  number  of  examples  for  exercise  is 
not  as  large  as  is  usual,  but  much  study  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  book  as  it  is.  A  variety  of  new  methods 
are  given,  few  of  which  will  be  claimed  to  have  much  practical  value,  but  which 
are  useful  to  test  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  numbers ;  some  others  which  we 
expected  to  find  are  not  here.  The  definitions  and  incidental  discussions  are  re- 
markably clear.  What  is  commonly  called  Alligation  has  new  treatment,  under 
the  name  of  Average.  We  see  here  Prof.  Henkle's  suggestions  on  the  naming  of 
periods  of  figures  above  duodecillions.  We  think  teachers  will  be  pleased  with 
the  book  as  an  addition  to  their  own  mathematical  libraries,  and  they  can  judge 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  urge  its  introduction  into  schools. 

Did  we  happen  in  the  first  half-hour  of  looking  over  the  book  upon  its  only 
typographical  error?  In  the  Miscellaneous  Examples  on  page  425,  in  the  45th 
problem,  '  $6.50 '  should  be  ?6.60 ;  and  in  the  answer  '  32,  31,  30'  should  be  33,  32, 
31.  Generally  answers  are  not  given  in  this  book.  In  the  tables  of  linear  meas- 
ure the  obsolete  table  of  cloth  measure  with  the  term  nail  is  given,  a  terra  which 
we  never  saw  out  of  an  arithmetic,  while  the  Ibie,  which  we  have  met  in  reading, 
is  omitted.  We  see  that  in  subtraction  Prof.  Schuyler  allows  the  pupil  to  borrow 
where  he  never  expects  to  return  any  thing,  which  is  naughty. 
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after  the  system  of  F-  Ahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Professor  at  the  College  of  Neuss.  First 
American  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    12mo.    149  pages.    75  cents;  Key  15  cents. 

A  Greelc  Grammar,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege.   12mo.    $1.25. 

Virgil's  .^neld  ;  With  explanatory  Notes.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  the  State 
University  of  Michigan.    12ijio.    Illustrated.    698  pages.    $1.25. 

Cornell's  Cards  for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Map-Dra-\vlng,  accomp.v 
nied  with  iLstructious  for  their  use.  Price  per  set,  50  cents.  A  Descriptive  Circular  will  he 
sent  on  application. 

Webster's  £:iemeutai*y  Spelling-Book.    A  neat  Edition,  on  fine  paper.   Price  20c 

g@°"  A  single  copy  of  any  of  the  above  ivorks.  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  prices. 


Fundamental  Ideas  of  Sleclianlcs,  and  E.xperimental  Data.  By  A.  Morin.  Revised, 
Translated,  and  reduced  to  English  Units  of  Measure,  by  Jo.seph  Bennett,  Civil  Engineer.  1 
vol.     Svo.     447  pages.    $3. 

A  Series  of  Outline  Maps.  By  the  Author  of  'Cornell's  Series  of  School  Geographies'- 
The  Series  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  which  is  substantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  tho 
set  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio,  and  accompanied  with  a  Complete  Key  for  tho  Teacher's  use. 
Price  per  set,  $10.    Descriptive  Circulars  sent  upon  application. 

(in  press  and  NEARLY  KEADY.) 

A  First  Greelt  Book  and  Introductory  Reader.  By  Prof.  A.  Ilarkness,  Ph.  D. 
of  Brown  University,  author  of -Arnold's  First  Latin  Book',  'Second  Latin  Book',  etc. 

Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  Ija-w.    Edited  by  Amos  Dean. 

Trench's  Parables  —  condensed. 


Instructors  and  others,  applying  for  it,  will  receive  gratis  and  prepaid 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  Complete  Iiesckiptive  Catalogue  of  School,  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Text-Books. 

».  APPIiETOIV  &  CO.,  r¥ew  York. 

D.  A.  &  Co.  have  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  of  EITCHIE'S  PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL APPABATTJS.       Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents  each. 


ADVEETI8EMENTS 


TEACHERS  OF  ILLINOIS 

SHOUBD 

USE  THE  BEST  BOOKS! 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO, 

PUBLISHERS. 

1.  WELLS'S  SCHOOL  GRAMMARS. 

WELLS'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR, Price  25  cents. 

WELLS'S  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR "    38      " 

By  W.  U.  A'V'eu.s.  A.  JL,  Superintendent  J'ublic  Schools,  Chicago,  and  late  Principal  State  Norm- 
al School,  WestfieUl,  Maes. 

These  works  have  had  extraordinary  success,  having  passed  throwgh  nearly  three  hundred  edi- 
tions. They  have  been  revised  and  collated  with  the  latest  authorities,  and  are  the  clearest,  most 
available  and  practical  Grammars  In  use. 

THK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  has  recommended  and 
introduced  them  in  the  State  Normal  University,  at  Uloomington,  III.  They  have  also  been  adop^ 
ed  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  have  received  the  warm  approbation  of  a  large  number  of 
distinguished  educators,  and  are  rapidly  being  introduced  into  the  best  school*  in  the  Western 
States. 

2.  WILLSON'S  SERIES  OF  HISTORIES— 5  books. 

"The  Best  Text-Books  of  History  extant."— Pro/.  Anthon,  New-York. 

3.  FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SERIES— 8  books. 

"  They  arc  the  most  practical  and  useful  course  published,  and  can  alone  satisfy  the  wants 
of  a  liberal  and  accomplished  education." — A  Teacher  of  French  (New-Orleans)  30  years. 

4.  WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES— 7  books. 

"Contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  acquisition  of. German  eifty  and  delightful." — 
Prof.  H.  W.  Allen,  Girard  College. 

5.  WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES— Including  Chemistry,  Philoso- 

phy, etc. — 3  books. 

"These  books,  since  their  issue,  have  had  a  sale  unsurpassed  by  any  other  books  of  the  kind 
published." 

6.  HITCHCOCK'S  GEOLOGY— Price  $1.25. 

"There  is  not  in  onr  language  so  neat  and  compressed,  so  clear  and  correct  an  aceonnt  of 
the  Wonders  of  Geology." — North  American  Review. 

7.  SANDERS'  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS— Price  50c. 

This  book  is  just  published,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.    The  peculiarity,  of 
this  work  is  its  eminent  fitness.    It  fills  a  place  filled  by  no  other  book. 

8.  HITCHCOCK'S  SCHOOL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Introducing  the  latest  conclusions  and  discoveries,  especially  in  Comparative  and  Microscopic 
Anatomy  and  Hygiene.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  cuts.  By  Pres.  Edward  Hitchcock  and  Edward 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  M.D.    1  vol.    400  pages.    Price  $1. 

This  work  should  be  studied  in  every  school,  and  by  every  private  student,  and  be  made  the  text 
book  of  reference  in  every  private  family  that  would  maintain  health  and  long  life  with  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  which  these  blessings  bring.  ' 

j^*  Our  publications  are  handsomely  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  neatly  and  dm'ably  bound, 
and  at  low  ])rices. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  News  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  who  will  write  for  it. 

*•»  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  at  retail  price,  postage  paid. 

Specially  favorable  terms  for  First  Introduction. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 
Pabliehen  of  the  Americui  Educational  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Booki, 

39  and  41  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEACHERS  OF  ILLINOIS, 

INTRODUCE  &n[B[SnCIIOOL  BOOKS 

SAl^DERS'  PROGRESSIVE  READERS. 

I.  Sanders'  Alphabet  Cards,  6  in  a  set $0  30 

II.  Sanders'  Primary  Scliool  Charts,  8  on  4  cards 1  50 

III.  Sanders' Primary  SpelUng-lSook 12 

IV.  Sanders' New  Speller  and  Defincr 15 

V.  Sanders'  Analysis  of  English  Vv'ords 50 

VI.  Sanders'  Pictorial  Primer  (bound) 12J 

VII.  Sanders'  German  and  English  Primer 20 

VIII.  Sanders' New  First  Reader 12J 

IX.   Sanders' New  Second  Header 25 

X.  Sanders'  New  Third  Reader 38 

XI.  Sanders'  New  Fourth  Reader 03 

XII.  Sanders' New  Fifth  Reader 75 

XIII.  Sanders' High-School  Reader 88 

XIV.  Sanders'  Young  Ladies'  Reader 88 

XV.  Sanders'  School  Speaker 1  00 

XVI.  Sanders' Elocutionary  Chart 3  00 

These  Readers  are  distinguished  for  their  strictly  rnoGRESsiVE  character 
and  practical  adaptation  to  the  young,  They  have  been  received  Avith  un- 
precedented favor,  and  by  no  class  more  favorably  than  by  Practical  Teach- 
ers who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  school-room. 

ROBINSON'S  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

BY  HORATIO  N.  ROBINSON,  LL.U., 
Late  Professor  of  ilathematics  in  the  United  l?tate8  Navy. 

I.  Robinson's  Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic $0  15 

II.  Robinson's  Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic 25 

III.  Robinson's  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic 60 

IV.  Robinson's  Key  to  Practical  Aritlimetic 50 

V.  Robinson's  Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic  (in  press) 00 

VI.  Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra 75 

VII.  Robinson's  Key  to  Elementary  Algebra 60 

VIII.   Robinson's  Universitj' Algebra 1  25 

IX.  Robinson's  Key  to  University  Algebra 1  00 

X.   Robinson's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 1  50 

XI.  Robinson's  Surveying  and  Navigation 1  50 

XII.  Robinson's  Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections 1  50 

XIII.  Robinson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 1  50 

XIV.  Robinson's  Elementary  Astronomy 75 

XV.  Robinson's  University  Astronomy 1   75 

XVI.  Robinson's  Mathematical  Operations 2  25 

XVII.  Robinson's  Key  to  Algebra,  Geometry,  etc.  (in  press). 
Ji'ornitng^    a    JF^ll    Jtlathttnatical     Course. 
For  extent  of  research,  facility  and  aptness  of  illustration,   and  practiical 
usefulness,  the  author  of  this  series  is  surpassed  by  no  mathematical  writer 
in  this  country. 

***  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  at  retail  price,  post-paid. 
Specially  favorable  terms  for  First  Introduction. 
Address  the  Western  Publishers, 

S.  €.  ORIGGS  &  CO.,  39  and  41  I.ake-st., 

Ot  Educational  Publishers  and  Booksellers. 


A.  S.  BARNES  i  UURR's   SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

AND    COMl'ltEHENDING  THE 

TRUE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  SCIENCE. 


Clark's  System  of  English  Grammar. 

CL\RK'S  FIRST  LKPSONS  IX  KXGLISII  OUAMMAR Price  $0  SO 

CLAUK'S  ANAIASIS  OF  THE  KXGLISH  LANliUAGK "        0  40 

CLAHKSNKW  KNCLISII  GRAMMAR "        0  60 

KKY  TDCLAKK  .S  GKAMMAI! «        0  60 

CLARK'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  CHART,  combixed  itith  CLARK'S  CHART  of  PHRASES    "        2  50 

It  is  claimed  for  Clark's  System  of  English  Grammar,  that  — 

1st.  It  dcal.s  with  propositions,  and  with  sentences  as  embodying  propositions. 

2d.  It  develops  all  the  elements  of  a  sentence. 

3d.  It  successfully  applies  diagrams  in  this  branch  of  study. 

The  most  natural,  logical,  and  exhaustive  analysis  comprehended  in  Clark's  English  Grammar 
has  met  the  wants  of  many  who  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  such  mechanical  aids  as  they  could 
bring  to  bear  for  each  day's  exercise  in  the  school-room,  and  completely  revolutionized  the  system 
pursued  bv  the  disciples  of  the  older  masters  in  this  study. 

The  successful  application  of  diagrams  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language,  as  embraced  in 
this  work,  has  led  to  their  use  by  many  who  still  use  other  text-buoks  on  Grammar. 

The  publishers,  having  entire  confidence  in  the  system  perfected  by  Clark,  would  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  all  who  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  study  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  Teachers' 
Associations,  and  Normal  Schools,  to  the  several  works  advertised  by  them.  The  opposition  first 
manifested  to  the  application  of  diagrams  almost  invariably  came  either  from  those  who  failed  to 
give  to  it  proper  investigation  or  condemned  it  at  first  view  for  its  novelty. 

■While  tlicy  are  aware  that  many  te.xt-books  are  introduced  into  schools  regardless  of  positive 
merit,  they  believe  that  the  great  increase  in  circulation  secured  for  Clark's  Grammar  during  the 
past  twelve  months  may  be  traced  to  the  proper  presentation  of  its  plan  and  the  substantial  adop- 
tion of  its  system  of  teaching. 

From  the  liadne  Advocate. 

Clark's  Grammar  is  a  new  thing  in  the  study  of  language.  By  his  system  the  blackboard,  the 
great  weapon  M  the  modern  educator,  is  made  to  play  an  important  part  even  in  the  ordinarily 
dry  and  dull  study  of  I^nglish  Grammar. 

His  diagrams  are  at  once  simple  and  unique  in  conception,  and  universal  in  application.  The 
most  wild  and  uncouth  sentences  ever  written,  with  the  most  polished  and  mellifluous  of  Byron 
and  Tom  Moore,  arc  readily  caught,  tamed,  and  made  to  trot  in  double  or  single  harness  through 
the  scholars'  parsing  vocabulary. 

AVliile  looking  over  the  pages  of  Clark's  New  Grammar,  we  could  hut  think  of  old  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, and  the  aching  heads  that  used  in  our  boyish  days  to  pore  over  his  crabbed  pages,  and  wonder 
why  no  body  ever  thought  of  so  obvious  an  improvement  before. 

From  Professor  F.  S.  Jewell,  of  New  Tori;  State  Normal  School. 

Clark's  System  of  Grammar  is  worthy  the  marked  attention  of  the  friends  of  education.  Its 
points  of  excellence  are  of  the  most  decided  cliaracter.    Among  them  are: 

1st.  The  justness  of  its  ground  in'inciple  of  classification. 

2d.  Its  thorough  and  yet  simple  aud  transparent  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  language  —  ac- 
cording to  its  ground  principle.  The  absence  of  this  analysis  has  hitherto  precipitated  the  study 
of  Grammar  upon  a  surface  of  dry  details,  bare  authorities,  and  iiseless  technicalities. 

3d.  Its  happy  method  of  illustrating  the  relations  of  elements  by  diagrams.  These,  however  un- 
couth they  may  appear  to  the  novice,  are  really  simple  and  philosophical.  Of  their  utility  there 
can  be  no  ijuestion. 

4th.  The  tendency  of  the  sj'stem,  when  rightly  taught,  to  cultivate  habits  of  nice  discrimination 
and  close  reasoning,  together  with  skill  in  illustrating  truth. 

5th.  The  system  is  thoroughly  progressive  and  practical.  Let  any  clear-headed,  independent- 
minded  teacher  master  the  sj-stem,  and  then  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to 
bis  testimony. 


Copies  of  the  Grammars  and  Analysis  sent  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  at 
one-half  the  prices  annexed  ;  the  Kcj-  and  Chart  at  the  prices  annexed,  on  application  to 

A.  8.  BARJ\'EIS  &  BURR,  Publishers, 

51  &  53  John  Street,  New  York. 
Sold  by  D.  B.  COOKE  and  W.  B.  KEEN,  Chicago. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR  S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

D  ^  V  I  B  S' 

COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE 

ELEMENT  AEY  —  ACADEMIC  —  COLLEGIATE. 


" Every  textbook  on  Science  properly  consists  of  two  parts  —  tlio  Philosophical,  and  tho  Illus- 
trative. Materials  must  be  furnislied  for  both  the  science  ami  the  art  of  the  subject  discussed. 
The  symmetrical  development  of  these  essential  elements  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  an  author's 
labor. 

"  On  the  one  hand,  a  want  of  examples  for  illustration  is  too  severe ;  on  the  other,  an  overa- 
bundance indicates  either  poverty  of  thought  in  the  author,  or  want  of  appreciation  by  him  of 
talent  in  the  student. 

"  A  proper  combination  of  abstract  reasoning  and  practical  illustration  is  the  chief  excellence  of 
Prof.  Davies'  Mathematical  Works." 

This  has  given  them  their  strong  hold  on  popular  favor,  and  caused  them  to  constantly  increase 
in  circulation  from  the  day  of  their  first  publication. 


Some  idea  of  the  aggregate  circulation  of  Davies^  3Iaihematics  may  he  formed, 
when  we  state  that  they  are  in  use,  in  ivhole  or  in  part,  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  academies  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  acad- 
emies and  seminaries  througliout  the  United  States  ;  in  the  jjublic  schools  of  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  and  toicns  of  the  country,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Col- 
leges and  State  Normal  Schools. 

Since  the  issue  of  Davies'  new  Arithmetics  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,         New  Orleans,  Jlihcaukec,  Frcscott  (C.  W.), 

Brooklyn,  Rochester,  Montreal  {C.E.),  Kingston     " 

Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Brockville[C.W.), 

and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Davies'  new  Elementary  and  new  University  Algebras,  recentlj"  issued,  are  meeting  with  gen- 
eral favor. 

'the  remarkable  circulation  attained  by  the  new  .\rithmetics  .and  Algebras  is  tho  best  evidence 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  pupils,  in  our  public  and  priv.ite  schools. 

Among  those  who  have  recentlj'  recommended  Davies'  new  Arithmetics  we  may  name  — 
Professors  Church.  Bartlett,  and  Mahan,  of  the  U.I  Hon.  Jos.  B.  Starke,  State  Sup't  of  Missonri. 

S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  jDr.  Horace  Webster,  of  the  N.  Y.  Free  Acad'y. 

Prof.  Cochran,  of  the  In".  Y.  State  Normal  School.    jHon.  Ashbel  Smith,  Texas. 
Prof.  Plympton.  of  tlie  X.  .T.  State  Normal  School 
Prof  Camp,  of  the  Conn.  State  Norma!  School. 
Prof.  AVekh,  of  the  .Alich.  State  Normal  School. 
Prof,  Holbrook.  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  School 
Prof.  D.  Franklin  Wells,  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  i  lion.  F.  W,  Uicord,  State  Sup't  of  New  Jersey. 

School.  Hon.  E.  D.  Neill,  State  Sup't  of  Minnesota. 

Prof.  John  ilcLcan  Bell,  of  the  Lower  Canada  Col-  Hon.  J.  JI.  Gregory.  Statu  Sup"t  of  Michigan. 

lege  (Montreal).  |jolin  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 


Hon.  William  F.  Perry,  late  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Scliools,  Alabama, 

Hon,  C,  H.  Wilej-,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  North  Carolina. 


Additious  (o  Davies'  Mathematical  Course. 

DAVIES'  NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA Rrice  $0  75 

DAVIES' NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA "      1  00 

DAVIES'  NEW  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYT.  GEOM.  [1  vol.]..     "      2  00 

A.  IS.  BARI¥£S  &  BURR,  Publishers, 

51  <fe  53  John  Street,  New  York. 
Sold  by  D.  B.  COOKE  and  Vf.  B.  KEEN,  Chicago. 


WHAT! 
IS   IT   REALLY  S09 

THE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO  ?   YES. 


McGUFFEY'S  NEW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL   CHARTS ; 

Six  munbcrs:  2-^-  feet  wide   and   3   feet   long-.     Large,  bold    type. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEWLY  REVD  ECLECTIC  SPELLER ; 
Containing  more  than  12,000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive. 

McGUFFEY'S    NEW  FIRST   ECLECTIC    READER; 

The  Alphabet,  with   simj^le   and    easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  SECOND  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Pleasing  easy  lessons  in  reading   and  spelling,  for  young  jDupils. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  THIRD  ECLECTIC   READER  ; 

Interesting   and   instructive    primary   lessons,    for  3'oung   pupils. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  FOURTH  ECLECTIC  READER 

Instructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the 

McGUFFEY'S    NEW  FIFTH   ECLECTIC  READER 

Entertaining  Headings   in    prose   and  verse,    for   middle 


young, 
classes. 


McGUFFEY'S  NEW    SIXTH   ECLECTIC   READER 

A  full   rhetorical   reading  book,  for  the  more   advanced  classes. 

McGUFFEY'S   NEW   HIGH   SCHOOL   READER; 

Classic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  classes  in  academies. 

McGUFFEY'S   NEW  JUVENILE    SPEAKER; 

200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ; 

Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

^S9*Thi3  book  may  be  used  as  a  Eeader  or   Speaker;    the  selections  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPMAN'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture:  a  brief 
and  jDractical  work  for  farmers. 

KIDD'S  ELOCUTION ; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
to  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

4(.*^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these  works  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

UTS  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL;  THOROUGH. 


Primary  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  First  Book; 

short  and  simple  Mental  Lessons,  and  Tables — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion, and  Division  ;  for  little  learners. 

Intellectual    Arithmetic. — Ray's    Arithmetic,  Second 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysis:  a  thorough  course  of  mental  exercises;  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.      A  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  in- 
ductive and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — This  volume  contains 

solutions  and  explanations  of  problems;    also   an  Appendix,  embracing  a  large 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

Ray's  J^ew  Higher  Arithmetic. — The    principles  of 

Arithmetic,   analyzed   and   iDractically  applied ;  for   advanced    classes,   and   for 
business  men.     A  very  superior  work. 

Key    to    Ray's  Higher   Arithmetic— A   small,  neat 

volume,  containing  full  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examples  in 
that  work. 

Elementary   Algebra. — Ray's   Algebra,    First  Book ; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies :  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progressive  ele- 
mentary treatise. 

Higher  xilgebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  for 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges:  a  lucid, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Key  to  Ray's    Algebra,    First   and    Second   Books, 

containing  statements  and  solutions  of  questions ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  <fcc. 

Each  Book  of   the  Arithvietical   Course,  as   ivell  as   the  Algebraic, 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 

J8®"  SincfJe  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
to  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^*^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these  works  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati^  0. 


TEACHERS,   HAVE   YOU   SEEN  IT? 


PINMO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR: 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arraiji^emcnt  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar  :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  onc-Jialf  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies  :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar ;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Analytical ;  and  20 
eenta  for  the  English  Teacher. 

^    .   W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


MUSIC  FOR    CCfMMON  SCHOOLS. 

THE    YOUIS^G    SII^GER, 

PARTS    I    AND    II. 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENILE  MUSIC, 

ORlOilNAL   AND   SELECTED, 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progressive 
teachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  inti'oducing  Music 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subject, 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Young  Sestger  {Two  Books)  embraces  .an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schools,  in 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    I, 

Presents  the  Eudiments  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  Its  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
instruction. 

The  Music  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  young- 
est class  of  learners,  and  the  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  pleaso 
children. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  designed  as  a  complete  3Iusic  Manual  for 
Common,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  selected,  have  been  arranged  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  embrace  a  groat  variety,  including  the  sprightly  and  enliv- 
ening, the  grave  and  solemn,  the  joyful  and  animating. 

The  Young  Singer  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  Text-Book  in  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  satisfaction. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  their  adoption,  for  25  cents,  each  past, 
per  copy. 

W    B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnaii,  Ohio. 
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;\'  E  M'—F  li  E  S  H—]i  A  C  Y . 


J  u  s  T      p  i;  B  1.  I  IS  H  E  r> , 

McGUFFEY'S 

NEW    JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  similar 
worL     This  will  appear  from  its 

PECULIAE   FEATUEES. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  are  varied — humorou?,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate — easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — intelligible  to  quite   Young  Pupils. 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogues. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.     Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^*^Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
©specially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

J5^"  A  single  copy  of  MoCtuffey's  New  Juvekile  Speaker  will  be  sent, 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
acquainted  with  it — for  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
postage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recently  published,  McGuffev's  New  Eclectic  Speaker, — 1  Vol.,  504 
Pages  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for' reading  and 
ieclamation,  selected  {rem  the  highest  sources.     Retail  price,  $1.00 


GT^J^JEtl^'*^  SCHOOL  VISITOIt 

A  Day  School  Paper  for  Teachers  and  School  Children^verywhere. 

V0I.I7ME   FTVK    BEGINS   WITH   OCTitBER.  IS^O.    ENLARGED.   I5IPR0VED  AND    BEACTl- 

FILLY  U.LVSTRATED. 

The  School  Vihtor  foes  into  all  parts  of  t!i.^  United  Static. 

AXiEX.  CLA-RK,  £ditor.  Assisted  by  contribntors  from  amoog  the  best  edacaton  in  the 

Utiitt-d  States. 
STEPHEN  C.  VO.STER,  ,the  well-known  song  writer,  and  anther  of -Gentl"  Annie',  -Wfllie, 
we  have  missed  you',  "Old  Kentacky  Home',  etc..  et,-„  is  ^nr  rejnlar  maaoU  C'ntribntor. 

The  VifrroK  contains  stories ff  School  Life,  Poems.  I)ial.>^e«,  Speeches,  History.  Notes  of  Trarel, 
Reading  Exercises,  Letters  to  Children.  Enigroas,  Pn7-7.Ie«.  etc..  iti  errai  Tahety.'  'The  Children  of 
the  Brown  House',  a  beautiful  story  by  Mrs.  C.  U.Gildep.su.ete,  coumence^  in  the  October  num- 
ber, and  will  run  through  five  or  six  issues. 
A  Historical,  and  also  an  Elocutionary  department  luive  just  been  iDtr>jnc«d.  October,  1860. 
Th?  typt>graj>hioai  appearance  of  the  VisnoR  is  un.«ur]»aissed  ty  any  period;cil  published ;  andaa 
:t  will  be  rlectrotyped  hereafter,  back  numbers  can  l*  h.-vi  at  all  times. 
JSS^  The  Music  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper. 

TzBJis  —  One  copy,  one  year.  50  cents,  five  cipies  $2.00,  ten  copies  (and  one  to  ^tter  up  of  dab), 
%Z.bO,  sixteen,  to  one  address,  $4.00.  and  25  c-rnts  each  for  additional  oopii-s.  Specimen  copieeftii^ 
nished  free.    Address 

DAUGHADAT  *.  HA3UfOND,  Publlsliers, 

411  Walnut  street,  Pbiladelphim,  P». 

Is  every  part  of  the  West,  active,  reliable  men  and  wcmen  to  aid  in  the  sale  and  introdnctioa  of 
Pelton's  and  other  Outline  Maps.  Anatomical  and  other  Charts.  Globes.  Apparatus,  Fnmitiir«, 
and  all  other  articles  needed  in  Schools  cf  every  ^rado. 

VALUABLE     PREMIUMS, 

Among  which  are  -Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary'  .Pictorial  Edition),  and  '  Dppincott's  Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer  of  the  World",  are  offered  to  purch-isers  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  liberal 
compensation  will  be  made  to  all  who  aid  in  securing  sales. 

For  further  information  call  on  the  subscriber  at  the  Bookstore  of  D.  B.  Co-ske  1  Co.,  Ill  Lake 
street,  or  at  his  residence.  S'JG  West-Randolnh  street,  or  address  bv  mail 

JOH^r  H.  ROI.Fi:, 

angCm  P.O.  Box  2509,  Chicago,  111. 


\ 


IMPORTANT  TO 

immw  SCHOOL  treasihebs 


Wc  mannfactnre  and  ktep  on  band  for  sale,  leta 
of  Blank-Books  made  in  conformity  with  law.  for  the 

—        rse  •(  Toinship  S*h9tl  Trtusurtn. 

— -'1  These  books  hare  been  approved  by  the  most  expe- 
:  ^   rienced  schoolofficers  in  the  State,  and  are  fonnd  t« 
'be  valuable  substitutes  for  the  t'ooks  generally  Ofed 
by  Treasurers.    The  set  consists  cf  form-books,  aa 
-Z,  foUows:    "JOUENAL."  -CASH-BOOK,"  -LOAN- 
=..  BOOK."'  and  "  RECORD  OF  XOTES  AND  BONDS." 
Circulars  have  already  been  aent  to  Treasurers  ex- 
plaining more  fully  these  books,    urders  are  respect- 
fully solicited. 

We  prepare  and  keep  for  sale  a  beaotifal  and  con. 
venient  article  of 

Sobool-^chedules 

for  Teachers,  and  TOWNSHIP  PLATS  for  the  ns« 
of  School-Treftsnrers  io  making  plau  of  Ibeir  Town 

ships  to  file  with  the   schoul-c>>mmissiocer  of  tbo 
county. 

To  tlie  Subscribers  of  the  ^IlliHois  l^acher/ 

If  the  'Teacher '  is  worth  payin?  for  it  is  worth  preserving,  and  we  are  prepared  at  all  time*  to 
bind  this  or  any  other  kind  of  periodical,  or  re-bind  old  books  in  any  style  desired. 

A  general  assortment  of  School,  Miscellaneous,  Law,  and  Medical  Books,  Blanks,  Blank-books 
and  Statiotierv. 

JOHNSON  &  BRADFORD,  Springfield,  m. 


STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


IIsrSTR.XJCTOI?.S- 

C.  E.  HOVKY,  L.  H.  TOTTER, 

lattnictnr  iu  the  History  and  Science  of  Education.  lostructor  in  Language. 

IRA  MOORE,  C.  M.  CADY, 

Instructor  in  Matbematics.  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

E.  C.  HBVVETT,  L.  P.  CLOVE:^, 

Initructor  in  Geography  and  History.  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

J.  A.  SEWELL,  Miss  F.  A.  PETERSON, 

Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences.  Assistant  in  the  Normal  Department. 

OLIVER  LIBBEY,  Miss  FANNIE  M.  WASHBURN, 

Instructors  in  the  Model  School. 


.A.ID]VCISSIO]Sr. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Uniyersity  should  make  application  to 
the  School  Commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  are  required, 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females  not  less  than  16,  years  of  age. 
(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  cliaracter,  signed  by  some  responsible  person. 
(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school-teaching  in  this  State. 
(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  proper  oflRcers  (County  School  Commission- 
ers), iu  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  English  Grammar. 

/]]  *  COXJUSE    OF    STXJr)"Y 

The  course  of  study,  requiring  three  years  for  completion,  consists  — 

(1.)  Of  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  elementary  or  common-school  branches,  inclnding  teaching 
and  drill  exercises. 

(2.)  Of  Lectures  on  Education  and  Educational  Systems,  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
School  Discipline,  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  and  Physical  Education. 

(3.)  Of  a  course  in  the  Higher  English  and  Mathematical  studies  and  in  the  Natural  Sciences, 
with  Lectures. 

(4.)  Of  so  much  of  the  Latin  and  German  languages  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  our  own. 

The  School  Year  of  forty  weeks  is  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows : 
The  First  Term  begins  Mondaj",  Sept.  17,  and  ends  Friday,  Dec.  21  —  Fourteen  weeks  long. 
The  Second  Term  begins  Monday,  Dec.  31,  and  ends  Friday,  March  28  —  Thirteen  weeks  long. 
The  Third  Term  begins  Monday,  April  7,  and  euds  Friday,  July  4  —  Thirteen  weeks  long. 

Tuition  is  free.  Board  costs  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  week,  exclusive  of  wood, 
lights,  and  washing.     Some  students  board  themselves,  at  a  much  lower  rate. 

8@°"  Students  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  Term,  but  not  for  a 
!tsg  time  than  one  year,  or  three  terms.     For  further  particulars  address 

CHAI^I.  E.  HOVEY,  Prin.  State  Norm.  Univ., 

BloominjKton,  Illinois. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


N'orth-Western  Office 
]Vos.  167  and  169  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GEO.  R.  CHITTENDEN, 

Generu,!  Agent. 


■We  prefer  them  for  family  use. — N.y.Trib. 

It  has  no  rival Scientific  American. 

They  are  the  favorites  of  families.iV^  V.  Times. 

In  the  States  in  which  Fairs  have  been 
held  (luring  the  past  year,  viz: 

MAINE,  CONNECTICUT,  NEW- 
YORK,  NEW -JERSEY,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, MARYLAND, 
KENTUCKY,  INDIANA,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  CALIFOR'A, 
and  the  F^irs  of  the  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  institutes,  together  with  huiiflreds  of  County  Fairs  throughout  the  Union,  the  AVhee- 
ler  &  M'ilson  machines  were  awarded  the  JPtrtt  premium. 
Ji^  Send  for  a  Circular.  oct50a» 


CROVER&  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY 

Sewing  Machines. 


NEW    STYLES, 

Prices  from  SsO  to  $7§.    Hemmers  $5  extra. 


W-«. 


~  npHESE  MACHINES  sew  from  two  spools,  a.s  pur- 
_l_  chased  from  the  store,  requiring  no  re-winding  of 
thread ;  they  Hem,  Fell,  Gather  and  Stitch  in  a  superior  style,  finishing  each  seam  by  their  own 
operation,  without  recourse  to  the  hand-needle,  as  is  required  by  other  machines.  They  will  do 
better  and  cheaper  sewing  than  a  seamstress  can,  even  if  she  works  for  one  cent  an  hour,  and  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  machines  in  the  market  for  family  sewing,  on  account  of  their  simplicity, 
durability,  ease  of  management  and  adaptation  to  all  varieties  of  family  sowing — executing  either 
heavy  or  fine  work  with  equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjustment. 

OUR  NEWLY  IMPROVED  SHUTTLE  MACHINES, 

are  the  best  for  manufacturing  purposes.    They  malce  the  '■  lucU-.stitch,'  which  has  the  same  ap- 
pearance ou  both  sides  of  thicli:  fabrics  onl;/.      They  are  unequaled  for  simplicity  of  construction 
and  strength.    Price  $&0.    Binders  $5  extra. 
Send  for  a  Circular,  and  address  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO., 

de69.19m  Vo.  115  Lake  street,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Jjiar  G-ET    THEE    BEST,  "m 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

Are  offioinlly  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  States  of 
MICHIGAN,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  WISCONSIN, CALIFORNIA,  YERMONT,  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE, and  almost  all  other  States  where  official  recommendations  are  made. 

COllNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  arc  officially  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Cities  of  iV'^TF  rO«A-  liROOKLYN,  ALBANV,  TROY,  SYRACUSE,  AU- 
BURN, ROCHESTER.  DETROir.  CHARLESTON,  MOBILE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH,  WASHINGTON.  WILMINGTON,  HARTFORD,  NEW 
HAVEN,  and  numerous  other  cities. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  are  in  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  are  printed  on  the  best  paper,  are  the  best  bound, 
and  the  best  illustrated,  of  any  School  (.leo^raphies  extant. 

Cornell's  First  Steps  ix  Geograviiy.  Intended  to  precede  the  author's  Ge- 
ographical Series.  One  bea\Uiful  volume,  child's  quarto,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustra- 
tions.   72  pages.    Price  25  cents. 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography.  Small  quarto.  06  pages.  12  Maps.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated.    Price  50  cents. 

Cornell's  Grammar-School  Geography.  Large  4to,  vrith  numerous  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    108  pages.    It  includes  Physical  and  Descriptive  »3eography.    Price  90  cts. 

Cornell's  High-School  Geography'  and  Atlas.     Geography,  large  12mo. 

405  pa^es.  Kichly  illustrated.  It  includes  Descriptive,  Physical,  and  Mathematical  Geoarra- 
phy.  Price  75  cents.  Atlas,  very  lar^o  4to.  Contaiuiug  a.  complete  set  of  Maps  for  study; 
also,  a  set  of  Keference  Maps  for  family  use.    I'ricc  $1 . 


The  Publishers  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  School- 
Books,  by  G.  P.  QUAOKENBOS,  A.M.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism, 
and  have  become  acknowledged  standards  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  re- 
spectively treat.  The  great  secret  of  their  success  is  their  perfect  adaptation, 
in  style,  language,  and  development  of  the  subject,  to  the  pupil's  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  this  that  wins  for  them  a  general  introduction,  and  makes  them, 
•when  once  introduced,  special  favorites  with  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION  ;  with  Rules  for  Punctuation  and  Copi- 
ous F.xerci«es.    12mo.    1S2  pages.    Pi-ico  50  cents.  j 

ADVANCED  COURSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  :    A  Series  of 

Practical  Lessons.    12mo.    450  pages.    Price  $1. 

PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  :  Made  easy  and  interest- 

ing  for  beginners.    Child's  quarto.    200 pages.     (In  press.) 

ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ;  with  nu- 
merous Maps,  p,attle-FieldH,  &c.    12mo.    400  pages.    Price  $1. 

A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Exhibiting  the  application  of  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples in  every-day  life     12rao.    4.50  pages.    Price  §1. 

A  copy  of  any  of  the  above  works,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  remitting  one-half  its  price. 
A  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  gratis. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New- York. 


A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CORNELL'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

In  beauty  and  neatness  of  engraving  and  coloring,  convenience  of  size,  accuracy  of  stAtement, 
and  iimplicity  of  arrangement,  these  mapi  are  superior  to  any  heretofore  published. 


Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Co. 
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Especial  attention  is  called  to 


MitclielFs  Outline  Maps  and  Camp's  Geography. 

PiutE  $12.00. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS, 

Prepared  by  J.  1).  Piiilbrick,  Sup't  Public  Schools  in  Boston. 

The  set  of  Twenty  Talilets,  mounted  on  ten  large  cardfl.  illustratinp;  the  Aljjhabet,  Penmanship. 
Drawing,  Punctuation,  Numerals,  Sounds  of  Letters  and  Syllables,  and  Words  and  Seiitencts  for 
Eeading.  i'rice  $5.U0  per  set,  or  S-1-00  for  twenty  sheets. 

I.IQUII>  StATE  for  BIa<fli?>oards ; 

GI.OBES.  siil  «*izes:  RUBBERS;  CRAYOI^!^; 

PHILOSOPMICAI.  APJPARATLS,  all  kiud!«. 


For  the  above-mentioned  articles,  and  for  any  thine  wanted  for  schools  of  any  grade. 

Address  GEO.  SHER'WOOD,  Pres'l,  12;J  and  124  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  C  II  A  S  K '  S  SCHOOL  F  U  K  N  I  T  U  K  K 
into  so  many  of  the  best  schooLs  in  the  country,  h.as  induced  the  proprietors  to  estaldisli  a  perma- 
nent Agency  in  Chicago,  where  tlie  West  can  be  supplied  witli  a  complete  a.ssortnieiit  of  the  best 
styles  of  Scliool  Furniture,  without  the  anni>yanco  and  ex|)ensc  of  transporting  from  the  Kant. 
Inquirers  after  School  Furniture  are  invited  to  visit  the  subscribers'  ware-rooms,  and  exaniino 
specimens  of  all  kinds  set  up  as  in  actual  use. 

Our  Desks  arc  graded  for  pupils  of  all  ages :  are  made  in  great  variety  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  arc  furnished  on  the  best  of  terms.  W'e  thus  feel  confident  that  we  can  give  universal  satis- 
faction to  our  customers. 

These  Desks  have  received  the  highest  recommendations,  and  are  already  extensively  introduced 
throughout  the  W'est,  including  the  following  schools :  Chicago  High  and  Ward  ScIkioIs  ;  St.  Louis 
Normal,  High  and  Ward  Schools;  Milwaukee  High  and  Ward  Schools.  Also,  in  the  schools  of 
Bloomington,  Davenport,  Kalamazoo,  Janesville,  Hockford,  Klgin,  Freeport,  Vandalia,  Jacksonville, 
Dubnijue,  etc..  etc.  A  New  lUuBtrated  Catalot^e  sent  on  application. 

Further  information  will  bo  promptly  communicated,  on  application,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to 
GEO.  SHEUWOOD,  Agent.  122  and  124  Lake  street,  Chicago. 

my.tf.  Or  to  W.  CHASii  &  SOX,  198  Screnth  street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


t|0d  Jfiirnite  IS0rte! 


A/  BUFFALO.N.'t- 


A  General  Assortment  of  School  Furniture  Constant- 
ly on  Hand  and  Made  to  Order.     Also,  Desks 
for  Offices,  Counting-Rooms,  etc.,  etc. 


No.  rJ8  Seventh  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 
OEO.  SHERWOOD,  122  and  124  Lakc-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
F.  C.  BRO\V]¥EI.I., 

Room  No.  12  Appleton's  Building,  346  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

]»IIT€HEI.Ii,  RAMiriEESBERO  &  CO., 

134  and  136  North  Fourth  St.,   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


An  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded  on  application  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
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